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PREFACE. 


JN our last annual address to our readers, we dwelt with some 
confidence upon the utility and superiority of the plan adopted 
by us iu conducting the Universal Magazine over that which 
belongs to most other monthly miscellanies ; and we anticipated a 
proportionate success and approbation. That. confidence and those 
anticipations have been •justified by experience; and we may 

reflect with some satisfaction that our labours for the public have 

* 

received the sanction of their ajaprobatiOn. 

* * & 

In endeavouring to obtain that approbation, we did not, how- 
ever, trust wholly to a contftiuftnce of ^ne system, though con- 
fessedly a good one. It was our constant endeavour to devise 
new sources of instruction or amusement for our readers, affd by 
concentrating the utmost possible quantity of important matter in 
the pages of our work, render it a valuable record of literary and 
scientific information. With this view we have, in the course of 

the last year, added two new features: The Legislative Recorder, 

* • 

and the County Surveys: the one calculated to convey an authentic 
register of all public acts which pass the legislature, and liave an 
immediate operation upon the community at large ; and the other 
to present precise and accurate details upon the physical and 
local qualities of the respective English counties. Both these 

AS ’ 
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departments have received the unqualified approval of those whose 

% 

judgments are most to* be reliad upon.. 

We have therefore onty to renew those professions of zeal, 
which past experience avoftchos to bfc something more with 

tis than mere professions, and to continue our . labours steadily 

- • ' • 

Wor the promotion of knowledge and virtue. We fearlessly invite 
comparison, because wc know that the pages Qf the Universal 
contdtn an aggregdi'oof valuable matter which no other Magazine 
1 can shew, 

Jan. 15, 1814. 
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pated ifl my^expectations. A letter, I shall confine my remarks entirely 
contained in The Times of yesterday, to yourself, of whom I have most 
frorp the south of France, fully shews hope. Most cordially do I join with 
that the French are waiting ft* receive you in your surprise that the Unita* 
the Bourbons whenever they are sup- °rians shcAild thus stop short in the 
ported by the allied powers ; and it good work of believing^ but I must 
aeems to he most wonderful, that no own I am more astonished that you, 
means have been taken to cherish and* even you, should halt jn the midst of 
c*U forth that disposition. the faith necessary to salvation; for 

why, my dear Sir, do y 6 u reject the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the in* 
tercession of saints, and above all, the 


X remain, &c. 

♦ • W. BuRDOjr 

jV&beck- Street, Cavendish- Square, 

Dec. 2d, IB13. 


J|ip D'Bsprit on Air . Cobbett's 
Religious Principles. 

the Editor of the Universal Alag. 
Sir, 

T HE inclosed was some time since 
communicated to Mr. Cobbetf 
for publication in his Register , but, for 


adoration of the Blessed Virgin ; why 
cannot you go all the. way with Ca- 
tholics ? Is it a jot more unreasonable 
to pray to the Mother, than to the 
Son ? Or what is there more incre- 
dible in dhe doctrine of transubstan- 
tialion, than in that of, the Trinity ? 
— Nay, Sp*, have we not the express 
words of scripture for this laftter doc- 
trine, "Ta{ce, eat, this is my body ?” 
Now, I know. Sir, > ou will not snatch 
the text out of my hand, or pervert it 
as the Unitarians do; for you know 


reasons best* known to himself, he 
bin l{Ot taken the slightest notice of well, that either the whole is the 
its reception. Under these circura- word of God, and to be takeu just as 


stance*, I am induced to offer it for 
insertion in your more liberal publi- 
cation. How far I have effectually 
turned Mr. Cobbett’s arguments a- 
gamst himself, your judicious readers 
Will probably judge. 

I remain, your’s, &c. 

Jan. 9,1814. M. R. 

To Mr.*Cobbett. /* 
Sir 0 l 

Bring one of those readers attract - 


it stands, without any explaining away 
— or .he whole is faLe, and to be re- 
jected altogether. You much please 
019 when yon so YMimly and properly 
defend the Holy Mother of God ; for 
so, I am sure, you w ill not refuse to 
call her. Was she not the mother of 
Jesuf? and was he not God ? and, 
with regai d to praying to her, how 
can you object to it, seeing that Jesus, 
as a 1 dutiful son, can refuse nothing 
on her intercession ? 

On reading some of your letters it 


ed by your late animadversions onatovas some tune before I could account 


those vile heretics, the Unitarians, 
and seeing the ready insertion you 
have given to the letters of other cor- 
respondents, I am encouraged in my 
turn to present myself to your notice, 
and , I do this the moie readily, as we 
are so vdry near alike in our senti- 
* ments, that I really hope a very little 
reasoning will bring you cntucly over 
to myopiuiqn. As you have uniformly 
desired to know wtk> and what your 
correspondents were, 1 have sent my 
name and address inclosed, and here 
unequivocally state myself a Catholic, 


for your being out of the communion 
of our church ; w ilh a mind so 1 ightly 
fitted for the reception of thedoctiiues 
of our holy faith, it seemed hard to 
account for your being out of the pale 
of salvation ; hut I acoeunted tor it at 
length from the circumstance of your 
parents having happened to be pro- 
tectants, and youtself having rightly 
concluded that religion is to be taken 
as it is, and not reasoned upon. Much 
do I wish that men in the days of 
Calvin and Luther had been of your 
mind, for then all the dreadful schisms 


and hope the boasted candour of your *and heresies which they introduced 
cbuf$ h will not refuse a member of a would never have occurred ; men 
Owe ancient one. would havestill gone on in the good old 

I nave qiucb fault to find w ith seme t way, and we should not have seen at 
w ydur Oorteippndents, but at present this day so many goodly religious edi- 




flees in ruins; the church would have than in that of EngtatyT? D6 not 
still retained her power in the state, they both rest their pYeterisiofts id 
and we should not, as now, have seen faith , and not in reason? and ’surety 
priests reduced below kings in rank then, the ryote faith themone religion; 
and authority. I will not indulge in ^nd as lb priests, what is the gtejpt 
useless regret, but rather improve this difference between those of the Hcn 
right disposit ion of your mind, to in- mish communion, and the'parsonsbf 
duce you to return to theL bosom of your church ? . 

Mother Churcl^ whereof you wocjd e It, however, gives me no small 
make so consistent a member. pleasure to see you recover yourself 

Surely you will not hesitate to go so soon ; and I believe it was only 
all the way with 11 s Catholics, espe- your politics, joined to a^f anxious 
daily as you are not, by so doing, ma« wish to avoid the so machl reviled; 
king any breach in a religious creed, name of Catholic t that led you 60 peri 
but only repairing the errors of those the sentence alluded to. You have; 
who first inconsiderately introduced however, made ample amends in the 
the line of t cason in matters of reli- following pSSsage. Alludirfg to Mf; 
gion. For, as you rightly observe, if Fordham,you say, “ He has to prove 
we give up one opinion to day, we inch by inch that we are wrong, and 
may be called on to give up another to strip ^ of all the authorities of the 
to-morrow, and there is no fcnow'ing great councils of the church by which 
where t/rfetop. And see hoW com- the Christian system was settled” 
pletely this is verified, after the doc* After this you will not surely deny* 
trine of transubsrantiation is taken being a true Catholic in your heart; 
awav by your church. Come, the for who were those councils of which 
Unitarians, and boldly call for that of you speak as settling the Christian 
the Trinity, and who can say what faith, but Cathodes with Popes at 
may be asked for next: I say, with their head; and happy am I, my good 
you, the whole thing must stand of Sir, to see you so readily admit their 
tall together : either you must gef all authority. Indeed I do not see how 
the way with us Catholic*, and not you can do otherwise, for either ref- 
use any reasoning against mysteries* gion and the bible must be judged of 
or you must suffer people to use their by reason , or it must be received pri 
reason freely, and reject, or receive authority, and where is this authority 
what they please. *to he placed, except it be in the 

I had written thus far, when l was hand', of the infallible successor of St. 


interrupted to peruse your last Regis- 
ter, and l must confess that 1 am sur- 
prised and pained to see you rejoiemg 
at the destruction of that venerable 
fabric of religion reared by'our fore- 
fathers How can you become an 
advocate for innovation in religion, or 
call it by the opprobrious name of su- 
perstition ? What is there more of 
superstition in the church of Home, 


Peter; all other authorites are liable 
to error, even by their own confes- 
sion. hope therefore you will oWn 
and acknowledge yourself a true Ca- 
tl^lic, and not endeavour to impose 
dPyourself or others, by pretending, 
to Protestantism, in this nope, 

1 remain, your’s, &c. 

A Catholic. 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 

yin Act to continue until Six {Peeks' "13 Y the 54th Geo. HI. chap* 4. 
after the Commencement of the yext . JL& sect. I , So much of the statute 
Session of Parliament , intituled , 53 Geo. III. chap. 19» as prohibits 
' An Act to continue and amend an the circulation of any tokens made of 
ulct of the present Session, to pre - gold and silver or other metal, except 
vent the issuing and circulating of such as are issued by the Banks of 
Pieces of Gold and Silver, or other England and Ireland respectively* 
Metal, usually called Tokens, ar- after six weeks from the commence* 
cejU such as are issued by the Banks ment of this session of Parliament, is' 
of England and Jreland respec - repealed. 

lively.' *By sect. 2, No piece of gold or Stl- 
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ver, of of mjy mixed metal composed issued or circulated by tbeBank of 
partly of gdld or silver, shall, from England or by the Bank of Ireland, 
after six weeks from the commence- respectively. 

ment of the next session of Parlia- By sect' O’, All penalties and for* 
meat, pass or circulate as a’fcoken for features imposed by this Act are to be 
jnoney, whether the vSflue is to b<f recovered, levied, and applied in like 
paid or given in money or goods, or manner and by such means as speci- 
other value, or in any manner what- fied in the saia recited Act. 
soever; and every person circulating By sect. ty, This Act maybe altered 
or passing the same as for any nomi- or repealed in the present session of 
Jhal value in money or goods, shall for Parliament, 
every such token so circulated or ■■» ■ - 

rased, tvnether be shall be or teve An Act to stay, until the Twentieth 
been concerned in the original issuing Day nf April Ope thousand eight 

or circulation of it, or only the bearer hundred and fourteen , Proceed* 

or holder thereof for the time being, ings in Actions* under an Act 

forfeit any sum not lac^ than five passed in the Forty -third Year of 

pounds, nor more than ten pounds, at his present Majesty , to amend the 

the discretion of the justice of the Laws relating to Spiritual Per* 

peace by whom such offence is deter- sons. . 

nlined; but ■bo person is prohibited \ \T HERE AS many of the provi- 
from presenting any such token for IT jpons of an Act pasltd in the 
payment to the original issuer thereof, forty-third year of the reign of his 
neither is the original issuer thereof present Majesty, intituled, f An Act 
dischargecUFrom his liability to pay to amend the Laws relating to Spiri- 
thesame.” * tual Persons holding of Farms, and 

By sect. 3, All persons who shall for enforcing the Residence of Spi- 
have originally issued or have^been ritual Persons on their Benefices in 
concerned in the original issuing or Jfngland/ haxe given occasion iu many 
circulation of any such tokens, and .vexatious prosecutions ; it is enacted 
(heir respective executors and admi- by the 34th Geo. fll. chap. 6 , that 
tmtrators, are hereby liable to pay* from the passiijg of this Act, the de- 
tjpon demand the nominal value there- rendant in any action already com- 
Of, or are liable to an action by the menced, or which shall be corn- 
bearer or holder thereof for the rgco- # menced, for any penalty or forfeiture 
very of the same. unfler the said recited«Act, previous 

By sect. 4 t This Act shall not ex- to the 20th day of April, 1814, may 
fend, or be construed to extend, to apply to the court in which such 
authorise or make legal the issuing of aclion shall be brought, during the 
any promissory note which cannot sitting of such court, or to any judge 
now t>e issued by law. of such court dui ing vacation, for stay 

By sect. 5, TMs Act shall not of proceedings in such action; and the 
tend, or«be construed to extend, to, same shall' accordingly be stayed un- 
or in any manner affect any tokens til the said 20th day of April, 1814. 


. COUNTY SURVEYS. 

A otto eral Description of the north side by the rfver Thames, the 
County of Kent, itr Climate, ^county of Essex, and the German 
Soil, &c. By John Boys. Ocean ; on the south by the county 
[From tU<? Agricultural Surveys made by Sussex ; on tbe feast by the British 
Order of the Board of Agriculture.] Channel; and on the west by tho 

county of Surrey. ' 

situation and extent. It is about sixty-three miles in 

T HIS county forms the south -dast length, from Deptford to the point 
angle or corner of the kingdom, of the North Foreland, comprehend- 
a»d probably derives its name from ing, between these extremities, about 
that Circumstance. Its figure is qua- 1 degree and IQ minutes of longitude; 
(trilateral; and it is bounded on tlje and measured on the east side, in a 
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direct Jin? from the North Foreland, ground ; but it is mastty low and 
to. Dcngcness-Pomt, nearly forty marshy on the south side, where two 
miles, between the latitudes of 50°, streams, running into the $ wale, form 
34', and- 51^, 23', 20 "* north. the islets of Elmley and Hafty, 

divisions. 9 Thanet had a full claim to the title. 

The county is divided into two of an island when the Rutupine Port 
grand districts,* West and East Kent ; was in its prosperity ; but its preten- 
the former containing the Lath <j f sien to the appellation is now barely 
Scray; the other*comprhiug the Laths kept up by a small sewer comraum- 
of St. Augustine and Shepway, with eating, with the Stour and the sea*' , 
the tipper division of Scray. The oe*l of that once famous, harbour 

The county contains about fourteen nowtforens valuable tracts of mhr&he^ 
hundred square mijp.s, or eight bun* comprehending above twenty-five 
died ninety-six thousand acres, * sixty- thousand acres. Thanet, including 
three hundreds,* four hundred and Stonar, contains nearly forty-one^ 
thirteen parishes, two cities, twelve square mil^*or about twenty-seven 
corporate towns, thirty-nine market thousand acres, 
towns, nine thousand freeholds, forty- The Hot her rises in Sussex, and 
thousand houses, t and two hundred empties itself into the sea at Rye, 
thousand inhabitants. forming fte harbour of that port. It 

It send* eighteen member? to par* had formerly another outlet at Rom* 
liament, pays nearly a twenty-fourth nejr, the dry channel of which is still 
part of the land-tax, nod provide? nine visible. From Rye it proceeds to 
hundred and sixty men for the na- Appledore, and then, by a curvature, 
tional militia. forms the Isle of Oxifey? which is 

Two chains of hills run through the about ten miles in circumference, and 
middle ofKent, called the upper and consist? of a ridge of upland, running 
lower j or the chalk and gravel hills.* through its middle, and of low fertile 
The northern rangf , and whole north marshes towards the river, 
side of the county, are composed The Weald of Kent, before men* 
principally of chalk tend flints j the tioned, was formerly covered entirely 
southern, of iron and ragstone j more with woods— a wild desert. { It has 
westerly, towards Surrey, clay and now many small towns and villages ; 
gravel prevail upon the eminences. Jmt jp more thinly inhabited than the 
Below this last Hinge lies the WeSlfl, other parts of the county, § and of 
an extensive and nearly level tract of course much less cultivated. 

land, rich and fertile at some places ; 

where fine pasturage and timber are ; a proof . f this, the manors 
piod need. above *tbe hill, which separate the 

The north part of Shepey is high middle of Kent from the Weald, have 

— * — ntftoy of them a lon^lip of land each, 

* By measuring ah the sinuosities leaching ten or twelve miletPinto the 
of the coast. I make the circumference Weald, which farms pay quit- rents to 
of Kent 165 miles; but the proper them.— Note by a Middle Kent Farmer* 
boundary for ascertaining the con- § # I do not think it le^-s populous 
tents cannot be more than 150 miles; than the best cultivated parts of East 
which, reduced lo a square of four Kent, which, consisting of largedarms?, 
sides, gives 140,025 square miles, or -are assisted in the harvest* woif, hoe- 
900 , 00 b statute acres: from which* ing, &;c. by labourers from other 
should be deducted all the public parts; whena-, in the Weald it is 
waters, equal perhaps to ten sqifare otherwise; for being parcelled out ge- 
piiles, which reduces the measure to ncralfy into small fas ms the whole 
893,Goo acres. — Note by the late Wrn. work is clone by the resident labourers, 
Jloj/s, I&sfj. and the fiumers themselves: and this, 

t By accounts lately transmitted to of emus*:, in in favour of its popula- 
me by the surveyors of taxes, [ find tion. — Note by the name Middle Kent 
that the total number of houses is now Fanqgr- 

45 , 000 ; and the population, of course. The public are much obliged to this 
supposing five to a hopse, must be gentle man feu* a great nucuLv-i of very 
225.000. sensible and peitiucnt remarks; but 

Universal Mao. Vo l. XXL B 

♦ 
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Romney Sfarsh is an extensive tract good depth of earth, are exceedingly 
of rich mar$h-lartd, at the south cor- productive $ add the principal part of 
nef of the county, originally enclosed the remainder, although naturally a 

from the sea by ft fttrdng mil thm% .poor, rhjii, light, mould ou ft chalky 

up between the town# of Romney bottom, is, made exceedingly fertile 
ftftd Hythe. by the excellence of the system under 

Much of the Isle of Tbairet was which it if cultivated.^ By an exact 
naturally very thin light land ; but thh account taken of Minster, in Thtmct« 
greater part of it having belonged to Jan^l, 1774, there were found to be . 
iwfc religious, who were the wealthiest ifHtoftt parish 149 houses, 690 inha* 
ahd mojtr intelligent people, and the bitdnts, viz. 359 males, and 337 ft* 
hast farmers of the lime, no pain* or males* of these, in Sixteen ferm- 
* cOst ^re spared to improve the soil, houses, were 110 angles, and 57. ft* 
Tile sea furnished an inexhaustible males; and in 133 Rouses inhabited 
supply of manure, which wrts brought by tradesmen, labourers, and widows; 
by the tides to all the headers of the there were 2*10 males, and 2bG fe- 
upland, quite round the island, mid males. The average number of in- 
most likely was liberally and judi- habitants, male arta female, to each 
eiously applied by the monks and farm house is 10.4373 ; to each of 
their tenant*! their successors to the the othqr houses, 3.0774; and to the 
present tirng have not neglected to whole number of houses, 4.G77 11 * 
profit by their example. OvVtng to And by another account, taken in 
these circumstances, Thanet always 1 773, of St. Lawrence, including 
was, and most likely al ways will be, Ramsgate, which contains more than 
fttnousforitft^lrtility; and the monk- two-thirds of the houses and inha- 
ffth tale of Thaoefa deriving its supe- b’Uauts of the whole parish, there 
rior fruitfulness From its having been were found in that parish 309 houses, 
the asylum of St. Augustine, is not so end 2726 inhabitants. And again, in 
far from the truth as it tuny at first 1 7fj‘h there were cfound 825 houses, 
appear. Old historians said, u Mix and 3G0ki inhabitants : which is an 
mtus Tmnet sua fecumfitote and jncrease of 12$ c hoUses. and of 875 
modern writers of husbandry speak of inhabitants, in that parish, in nine- 
rt as one of the finest gardens in the teen yours. The population, in tb5 
kingdom. * v o latter peribd, 4.3% per house. 

fn short, is there another district in shat part 1 of the county usually 
Great Britain, or in the world, of ihe called East Kent, is of two kinds* 
fame extent, in such a state of ctrlti- one very open and dry, the other 
vationr where Ihe* farmers are so mtach enclosed with woods and cop* 
Wealthy and intelligent, where land, pices. The open part lies between 
naturally of so inferior a quality, is let the city of Canterbury and the town# 
for so much rrfbney, and produces of Dover and Deal ; and tire enclosed 
rtich abtfodant crops r part of the.tract extends from Dover, 

The whole island consisted former- by Eleham and Ashford, to Rochester 
ly of ten parishes, viz. l, St. Giles, in length* and from the isle of Shcpey 
*iim Sarre, now united with 2^Sr. to Lenhtim, &c. in breadth. The 
Nicholas at Wade; 3, Monk ton f 4, chief of the woodlands of East Kent 
Bfrehifigton ; 5, Woodchurch? 0, are dispersed between the great road 
Miftster; 7> St. John the Baptist; 8, from Rochester to Dover, and tliwt 
St. Peter the Apostle; 9, St. Law- ^chalk-hill that runs from Folkstoue* 
fonfte; and, 10, Stonore: and it con- by Charing, to Detling. 
tains about 3500 acres of excellent These woods furnish the country 
marsh land, and 23, (XX) acres of ara* wilh%re-\vood, tillers for husbandry 
ble r all the lower part of the latter uses, and the dock yards with timber 
bordering upon the marshes, and some for ship- building j but the rabst mtf- 
parts of the hill, u here there is a terial part of tlieir produce is the im- 

■ — ' fnense^quamity of irop-poles cut, out 

in ibis instance, t expecting thetpopti- for the neighbouring plantations. 
Ifttiojnbf the Weald not befog less than All that part of East Kent which 
'theatres* cultivated parts of Kent, he*is lies within the vicinity of the towns 
-fSNpbwnly mistaken.— Editor, « of Eaversharo^JJ^ndwlch, and Degt, 
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u rawUy arable, extremely fertile, 
end under the most excellent system 
nf nutwgwnwir} whisjti wiU bo do* 
icribed in it* proper place. 

The Ida of Shepey is separated 
from the rest of the county by an arm 


the country is exceedingly pleasant in 
fine weather, being interspersed Wlt « 
bill and dale, and ffequeut houses and 
cottmes.* The roads throughout the 
idaua ore very good all the yeae, 
owing to the great plenty of gravel 


of the sea, called the Swalk navigable wd beach* and but i 
tor ships of *00 tons human, this The prospects are vc,, 
said to have derived its name from the extensive on every uue. 

..r ...AHA nnrtSiSSl. *4 TlsOfft ta MtMYl 1 V 


. mile wear m It. 
very pleaaing and 


number of sheep that were continu- 
ally feeding on it. It is about eleven 
miles in length, and eight in Us great* 
est breadth, and contains the parishes 
of, l , Mmsicr, \viih the \ ille of Sbeer- 
ness ; 2, Queenborough, which sends 
two members to parliament ; s , Kast 
Church; 4, Warden i 5, Lejrsdovwi ; 
0, Elmlev, and its Wei 7, Harty, 
and its Isle. 

“ The land of this island uses from 
the shores of the livers, on the south- 
east and west bounds of g, towards 
its centre ; but on the north side, it 
seems, by the height of its cliffs, to 
have once extended much farther. 


44 There is hardly any coppice* 
wood# throughout the whgle of it. 
There are some small furae ground* 
and bushy shaws on the hill, jybicn 
afford shelter for many, hares, and a 
few pheasants and partridges. Good 
fresh waters very scarce* in most 
parts of the island : between East 
Church and Minster there are a few 
springs, and notwithstanding they rise 
very ncjfr the sea, the water is per* 
feeilygood and fresh. 

“ Tfipe air is very thick, and much 
subject to noxious vapour, arising 
from the vast quantity of marshes in 
and near it, which makes it very un* 


nave once excenaeu muca raruwr. *v, www.. y* — 

The cliffs are in length about six whblesome; insomuch, that few 
miles, and gradually decline at each pi® ofr substance liye in it, especially 
end : the more eldeated parts conti* m the low land marshy parts, where 


nuing about two-thirds as far as they 
extend; and they are at* the very 
highest of them abtyt Minster, rutf 
less than ninety feet in perpendicular 
height above the beach or shore; 'and 
consisting of clay, and being wswljed 
at their basis by the tides which neat 
against them, more especially when 
driven by strong north-east winds, 
they are continually wasting and fill- 
ing down upon the shore: and so 
great is the loss of land at the highest 
parts, that sometimes near an acre has 
sunk down in one mass, from that 
height, upon the sea-shore below. 


the inhabitants are few indeed, ana 
consist chiefly of looker*.* 

“ The garrison and dock of Sheer* 
ness, its environs, andtcffrn of Queen* 
borough, the reader, however, will 
* except from this observation; where 
there are many gentlemen of property 
and substance constantly resident/**** 
Hated's Kent, 

The cliffs on the north side of thu 
island belong to the three manors of 
Minster, Shu rlaoil, and Warden'; the 
owners of which lea them out to the 
proprietors of the coppqpw works, 
who employ the neighbouring poor to 


neigut, upon me sea-snore ueiow, emuw/ *»*« 

Some farms have lost many acres with- collect the pyrites, or copperas stones, 
in these few years ,” — Has ted' s Kent, frqpn the shore, which they deposit in 
About four-fifths of this island con- beans on the cliff, at the rate of one 
*ists of grass Jamk/rf two sorts; name- shilling per bushel for their labour, 
Jy, marsh -land, and upland pasture: until a sufficient quantity is procured 
tne former Jias a very liberal share o& to load a vessel, to take it away, rha 
rich and good fatting land; but great liberty of collecting the copperas ob 
part of the latter is very poor breeding tire sea-shore, is let by the lards of the 
hand, that will hardly support an ewe manors for sixty pounds per annum, 
and an half per acre. Most of the The western part of this county, 
arable ‘land is exceedingly fertile in comprehending the Weald before- 
wheat and beans, especially towards mentioned, a great part of the rag- 
the norffi ftide,Jn the parishes of Min- stone shelf between the Weald and 

iter and East Church. ... «** &» » — ■■--"g— ■ 

«« The enclosures on the hills are * Men so edited, from tlieir appoint* 
mall, and are surrounded with thick tpent to look after the stock in the 

take, rows ot dfflj ABd til® whole t>f*mai'h. 

. B a 
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tl»e cbalk-ftfige, together with all the rectiooa, but mostly across the rag- 
Strict situate ^between the towns of stone shelf; lotKat the little htmh 
Westerhaiu, Deptford, Rochester, of the vales are collected into a rivulet 
Maidstone, and their vicinities, forw that ruQs along nearly the middle of 
a great variety of country ; having the range ; those arising eastward 
upon it soils and features of almost frdtn Lenhatn discharging themselves 
every description, with many most into the Stour, passing through Ash- 
; varied and beautiful prospects. 6 ford ; and those westward of Lenhara, 
Near Maidstone are some lands into the Medway, passing through 
well managed, and in the highest Maidstone. 

state of Cultivation : nothing eau ex- Great quantities of bops and fruit, 
Jjped t& farm of Sir Charles Middle- with some corn and grass, are pro- 
ton, gt Teston, nor the fmehcn>-gar- ducedfrom this western district. It 
den and beautiful woodlands of Lord likewise abounds with many coppices 
Romney. of timber and underwood : great part 

Along the north side^rf the coun- of the latter goes to the metropolis it) 
ty, by the road from Ralnbam to different kinds^jf faggots. The corn 
Dart ford, is a tract of four or five and hay that are not consumed in the 
miles in breadth, of well-cultivated neighbourhood go likewise, for the 
goqd loamy, aud in some places gra- most past, to London, 
velly, soil. Tht Wealds This district of the 

Between this tract and the summit county was in ancient times an im- 
pf the chalk range is a space, from mense wood or forest, inhabited only 
five to ten miles in breadth, of high by herds of deer and hogs, and bet- 
land. This is generally, especially ow longed wholly tp the king. Byde- 
t ht summit of the hills, a flinty clay grees it became peopled, and inter- 
soil, exceedingly cold, and so stiff as spersed with villages and towns; and 
frequently to require six horses to by piece- meat w#for the most pait 
plough it. It is interspersed with cleared of its woftd, and converted 
some small vales, with side hills of into tillage and pasture. There are, 
very poor chalky lands and flinty bot- feow&er, some Woodlands still in their 
toms. * original state. 

This range of high land runs thro’ The reputed boundaryof the Weald 
the county, from the sea byiFolkstoneftbeggis at the margin of Romney 
to the borders of Surrey, near Wes- Marsh, and runs along the top of the 
tetham,and ts by some authors called ragstone hill, above the churches of 
the Hog’s Back of Kent. It is of Kingsqorth, Great Chart, Pinckley, 
much inferior value, on account of Sutton, Linton, Hunton, Yalden, 
the vast expense of cultivation, as across the Medway by TestOn and 
well as from its general deficiency of Watcringbury. From thence it pro* 
produce, and would, perhaps, be more ceeds by Hart’s- hill, River-Mil, Idle- 
advantagftpu* to individuals, as well hill, to Wellestreet, on the borders 
as to the public, if the greater part of of Surrey, and then, in union with 
it were converted to pasture; for ai- the boundary lines of the county of 
though the quality of the heibage Sussex, taking in the Isle of Oxney, 
would be inferior, yet great numbers goes on to Apledore, and the border* 
of South Down sheep might be rear- of Romney Marsh.®* It is somewhat 
ed updft it, as well as fat calves, pigs, remarkable, that the sloping p-irt of 
&c to which may be added the profits the stone hill, which separates the 
of dairies; while the same labour that Weald from the ragstone shelf above, 
is now expanded upon it would return should be so thickly covered with vil- 
double, and perhaps triple, the pro- lages; whose churches stand about 
duce of corn m the rich vales that are half way up the slope of the bill ; 
now under grass. while the neighbouring chalk-hill 

Between this hill and the borders ridge, which separates the ragstonp 
of the Weald, is the ragstone shelf of shelf from the hill above it,* has not 
land, ruhniug through the mttdte of a single village or church upon it.*.— 

tW tmm, This tract is chiefly en- ■ < ^ i ■— 

d#e4r With much gentle hill and * This is accounted for by the greaf 
biRft shelving in many di*$fcrtility of the soil on the on*, tpid t W 
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Tbe stone hill, in the extent of be- defended from the sea Wan immense 
tween " twenty and thirty miles, has bank of earth (called Dirpchurcfi 
tert or twelve parish churches upon it. Wall) of more than three miles In 
Romney Marsh is. a spacious level length. v The face next the sea is co^ 
of exceedingly rich land, lying at the veredVitb common faggot- wood, and 
south corner of the county. Its shape hop-poles fastened down by oak piles 
is nearly that of a pjffaHdogram, whose and overlaths, which prevent the sea 
length from the foot or tbe till at from jjvasliing away the earth. The 
Aldington to the sea shore, between support of the wall, and the drainage 
Dengeness and Rye, is about l Smiles; of this Marsh, amount to the sum of 
and breadth, from the borders of the four thousand pounds per annum; 
Weald of Kent by Warehorn, to the which sjin} is raised by a scot* per 
sea-shore, between Romney aud Dim- acre, on the whole level of Romney 
church, is nearly 8 miles, it contains Marsh; The other two districts m 
the two corporate towns of Romucy Walland and Denge Marsh, are each 
and Lydd, and 1 0 other parishes. The scotted separator, to defray their own 
quantity of land contained in this le- expenses of dratfrage, &c. • 

vel, that is, within thecourfty of Kent, The land is not all equally good; 
is about -K,00(> acres. Tne greater some, chiefly near tbe seashore, is a 
part of the adjoining level of Guild- poor sandy gjavel, which bears a little 
ford Marsh, is in the county of SdSsex. grass in the spring, that soon burns 
It is divided into three separate dis- up in the summer ; and some, along 
tricts, viz. Romney Marsh, Wich the foot m the hills which surround 
contains about twenty- four thousand the land side of the Marsh, is wet and 
acres; Walland Marsh about twelve poor, for want of being drained. But 
thousand, and Denge Marsh about the great mass of land, the centre of 
eight thousand acres.* Harris, in his the wholeMarsh, i9 wonderfully rich 
History of Kent, in speaking of Rom- fcnd fertiKf. 

ney March, observesj 44 that it was* ’There are but few oxen fed here, 
the first land which was inged or compared with # what other rich marsh 
gained from tbe sea in Britain. Fpr lands Usually keep ; but the number 
the laws, statutes, and ordinances, for df sheep bred and fed, exceeds, per- 
the conservation of this Marsh, are haps, any district of the like extent in 
(like our common laws) without any the kingdom. 

known original ;«being at first const J*» The *scattefed inhabitants of the 
tutions, probably made by some, even Marsh are chiefly lookers and bailiffs, 
by the old British kings, or rulers in whose employers reside in the upland 
Kent, as well as by the Saxons during* parts of the county, or in the neigh* 
tbe Heptarchy. For in the thirty- bouring towns, 
fifth year of the reign of Hegry the The fences are either ditches, or 
Third, they are called ancient and oak posts and rails; Hhere being but 
approved customs.'* This Marsh is very few hedges c* tree* in the Marsh, 

— - — — — — - except a few in the neighbourHbod of 

want of it on the other.— TVo/e? by a some of the villages. Immeose quan- 
Middle Kent Farmer . tities of oak posts and rails are annu- 

* Vide Claus. 33 K. II. 9. D. inter ally brought out of (be woodlands of 
M. 6 and 7, in the,Tower Iiecoi ds: the Weald of Kent, for the repairs of 
also, Dugdale on Embankment, tbe fences. [To be concluded*}^ 

MISCELLANEX SELEGTA, 

Disastrous Passage of the Berk- somewhere between Borrisqff and 
Zina, and ignominious Flight Vassilevo. To prevent this^ihemaia 
Bonaparte. 

[From Sir R. K. Porter's 44 Narrative 
the Campaign in Russia.”] 

[ ConcUdcd^from Vole x x. p, 45&] 

XTIVERY observation on the ene- de-camp Koutousoff, which had Jong 
JB#-my mow convinced Koutousoff acted on the extreme right of PJatofl; 
that^be intended to force a passage marked its advance with a success 


army movea on towaras uucoivai, 
f whilst a strong detachment proceeded 
to Barressino, and took possession or 
that town. 

The corps under tbe General-aid* 



u 
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equalio tbatofihe Cos&aca. Baring 
it* Vandas engagements with the ene- 
my it took upwards of Coqo men pri- 
soners^ besides three generals and 
eighty other officers, atid killed more 
than equal the number. 

AtBabonavitch, this gallant officer, 
'so worthy of the illustrious name he 
shared, came up with the lijght*troops 
<?f Count Vigtenstein. This junction 
was the prime object of his march, 
and when he arrived, he «was to put 
Mh&lf under the orders of life Count. 
Yigtenstein was too well aware of his 
'm, to allow him to remain a day 
without an employ n^nt adequate jo 
his high military abrikies. He there- 
fore dispatched him instantly to his 
fight flpnk, to cover it from any at- 
tack the enemy might make; and 
that one might be meditated, was 
evident from certain dispositions made 
by a strong body of Bavarians under 
General Wrede, who were at that 
time in the neighbouriwod of Dock- 
chitzi. However the links which 
formed the circle of the Russian army 
might move themselves,* still the 
chain was complete: however the 
shattered divisions of the French army 
might extend . themselves in their 
Bight, still they were held within the 
xing of their enemies. There ap- 
peared not an avenue of escape. The 
French soldier seemed to have *0- 
thing now to do, but to surrender or 
fo.dte., 

. To force Napoleon to one of these 
alternatives was now the object of the 
Russian generals; and before many 
days Count Vigten stein, seconded by 
FlaUkiF and th^ advanced guard of the 
main army, had thcrglwry of striking 
a deciaive blow towards his destruc- 
tion, on the banks of, the Berezina. 
The final stroke was left to the arms 
of the heroes of the Danube and their 
• intrepid chief. 

Tne corps of Oudtnot and Victor 
took their rapid march towards B01* 
risoff. The wretched divilion of the 
latter xgm supposed to form the rear- 
guard of the once formidable grand 
army. General V igtenstem followed 
these 4 roops through Tcherie to Ho- 
jopoligbi, while his advanced gharri 
under General Viastoff followed the 
general pursoit, and fell in with a part 
Sf tbe enemyat tbe village of BatOUry 4 
TPSf rear division was commanded <by 


General Dentelne. VlasUffiF attacked 
is without a halt, overturned every 
opposition, and saw its dispersed 
members By before htm in every di- 
rection* He pursued them for two 
days; during which time he made Ge- 
neral -Dentelne hte , prisoner, with 40 
offices* and 2000 men. 

On finding the enemy retreat in 
such haste, and if* suen numbers. 
General Vjgtenstehi made a, move- 
ment from the city of Holopolichk to 
his right, towards the village of Ba- 
ra ni, in order to cut off their escape 
by Lepel, aud to enable himself to 
act upon Vesselovo and Stoudentzi. 
At these two places the fugitives had 
collected in great multitudes, and 
were then constructing bridges over 
the Berezina, the old ones having 
bee» broken down to prevent their 

S e. At one of these points he 
not doubt that Bonaparte must 
be himself ; and aware that the half- 
frozen state of the river must render 
the erection of bridges a difficult task, 
he hoped to intercept the prime mover 
of ike world's discord at one or other 
of these bridges. To this end he sent 
Instant advice to Platoff, not to delay 
a morftent, bait to push forward with 
all expeditidh towards BorrisofF. Vig- 
tenstein accompanied these „ orders 
with his own movement from Barani 
Kosstritzi. From thence, in the 
afternoon of the 26th, he came down 
upon Staroy-BorrisoflF, a short , way 
from Stoudentzi. By the rapidity of 
this march, and its disposition, lie 
completely cut off Marshal Victor 
from the point at which he aimed 5 
and totally destroyed the various par- 
ties of other fugitives that lined the 
way to Stoudentzi. Not a moment 
was given them to form. T.he Rus- 
sian artillery at once opened their 
flaming mouths, and pouring grape 
shot upon them',* they were drove 
from every quarter imp one concen* 
trated mass of terror and of death. 
Cplamns of Russian infantry spread 
themselves along the bank of tne ri- 
ver, presenting an insurmountable 

S rrier against them who would have 
empted^to cross.* Four hours did 
the torrent of destruction, from can- 
non and from rautketryfshower upon 
the heads of these devoted men, 
cooped up wRhfri a harrow circle; 
and almost fcdresft&tg. They coujd 
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not fight, butthey attempted to fly. Emperor of the French orcferetj over* 
— No avenue could be found f and a sufficient number of his gtiards to 
Count Vigtenstein, feeling for the render the way tolerably safe from 
distress of even so ruthless an enemy,' immediate molestation ; and the me* 
sent a flag of truce to* their general; men t shat unascertained he follow* 
telling him that as no hopes of retreat ed with his suite and principal gene* 
were left he must instantly surrender, rals, a promiscuous crowd of sotdient 
or see his whole division abantjbned pressing after hkn. The bridge was 
to the rage of the Russian soldiers, ndrdly cleared. of his weight and of 
For a few minutes hesitation seemed that of his chosen companions, when 
ready to precipitate the^s devoted the rush of fugitives redoubled. N<* 
people to the horrible fate of merci- order could* be kept with the bqfde* 
less extirpation ; but in the moment that potfred towards its passage fat] 
of their doubt, and of the impatience escape and life, for tire Russians wen? 
of the indignant visitors, the inVin- in their rear; the thunder of Vigtett* 
cible chief of the Don and his fol- stein was rolling over their heads, 
lowers made their appearance* and No pen can describe the confusion 
decided the council of viar. They and the horror of the scenes which' 
gave themselves up to the clemency ensued. The French army had lose 
of Vigtenstein, laying down their it's rear-guard, and they found them* 
arms, and, in the surrender, put into selves at once exposed to all the ope-* 
his hands the four generals. Billiard, rations of the vengeful enemy. Oil 
De Lettre, Kamuse, and Blamont. the right and on the left there was no* 
Jn the conflict, the Russians had escape; cannon, bayonets, and sabresf 
taken thirty officers and 1000 men menaced them on every side ; certain 
prisoners; but the capitulation, be- death was on their rear ; in their front 
aides the generals named above, ang- alone was there any hope of safety;; 
mented the list with the addition of and, frantfc with the desperate alter* 
five colonels, 23 (j officers, %nd 7800 ^ngrtive, tlixisandsupon thousands flew 
soldiers. Three pieces of cannon, ’towards the Btfrezma, some plunging 
two standards, and a va?/ quarflity of into the river, but most directing 
baggage, were also takefi ; but the their steps to the newly constructed 
trophy, of the greatest consequence bridges, which seemed to offer them 
was the seizure of two whole regi- a passage from their enemies. Misery 
mews of cavalryjn excellent condi*»ha4 loug disorganised the Frencn 
tion; the one had arrived to Victor army, and in the present dismay no 
from the Duchy of Berg, and the voice of order was heard; the tumult 
other was composed of fresh Saxons. # was tremendous, was destructive of 
Bonaparte not having been found each other, as the despairing wretches ' 
in the one spot, no time was lost in pressed forward and straggled for pre^ 
seeking him at the other; and ini me- cedencein the moment of escape, 
diately on the submission of the ene- Vigtenstein itood in laarror, viewing 

my under the Generals Billiard, See. this chaos on’tffrhan misery; Id closer 
Platoff was dispatched by the way of it at once iti death or in capitulation 
Borrisoff to the opposite shore, to join was .the wish of his brave heart s hot 
Admiral Tcbitchagoff, and in con* the enemy was frantic; nothing could 
junction with him to fall upon the be heard but the roar of cannon and 
grand fugitive ,\f h8 Should have been the cries of despair. The wounded 
so fortunate as to have passed, by any and the dying covered the surfed!? 6f 
means, over the river. the grounds the survivors rushed in 

While the Hetman pursued his oj- wild fury f^on their affrighted com- 
der. Count Vigtenstein proceeded to rades on the bridges. They could not 
attack the other branch of the enemy, penetrate, but only press upon a 
even in the act of crossing the Bere- Crowd a#ribe nearest extremity ; for 
aina. Two bribes had been com- the whole bodies of these passages 
pie ted, the one near Stubcntzi, and were so filled with desperate fugitives 
the other near Vesselovo. Here, in- that they crushed on each other to 
deed; was Napoleon. The opposite suffocation and to death. Trains of 
shore was Zembino; The Instant thd artillery, baggage, cavalry, and wag* 
work wag passable* the impatient goes of all kinds* being intermixed 
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and driven t&U-meU to one point, drowned: 13,000 prisoner*, with 
hundred* of human beings were trod- many* officers of every rank, were 
den down, trampled on, torn and taken, and sent by the Russian gene- 
masbed to pieces. Officers and sol* rat into his rear. He also took fifteen 
titers were mingled in doe mass* self pieces of cannon , and baggage of every 
preservation was the only stimulus, description filled with the pillage of . 
and seeking that, many a despairing Moscow, and th* sacking of other 
wretch precipitated his comrade to Russian cities. The booty nearly co* 
destruction, that be might fidd his vered the space of half a square mile, 
place on the bridge. Thousands fell and so closely were the carriages 
into the river, thousftds threw them- which contained it wedged together, 
selves into the hideous stream, hoping that it was impossible for either a 
to we themselves by swimming, but horse or a man to find a way through 
In a few minutes they were jammed them. Several colours and eagles 
arnidst the blocks of ice which rolled were taken amid*t the spoils : but the 
alpog its flood, and either killed in the trophy which would have crowned 
concussion or frozeiWo death by the all, and whose captivity would have 
extremity of the cold. The air re- given the world peace, had escaped ! 
sounded with the yells and shrieks (it and the brave followers of Vrgten- 
was something more honible than stein looked to the army of the Da- 
cries) of the dying, wounded, and nubf to put the 7 Vcm<5/<t of the Earth 
drowning; but they were only heard into their hands, 
at intervals, for one continued roar AlLtbis bavock could not be made 
seemed to fill the heavens, of the on any people, however paralized by 
Russian artillery 'pouring its floods of terror, without some desperate resis- 
deathful retribution on the heads of tance; l and accordingly during these 
the desoiator s of its country. Wei- three or four tremendous days the 
come indeed were the deaw it sent ; French did make some shew or oppo- 
few were his pangs who fdfi by the sition, but in a desultory and uumiii- 
ballor the sabre, compared with his •tary manner. Not more than 2000 
torture who lay mangled beneath the men fell oi^ the part of Count Vig- 
crowding feet of his comrades, wljp tenstein. * • 
expired amid the crashing horrors of As soon as that general discovered 
a world of ice. But the despair of that Bonaparte had crossed th# Bere- 
these feted wretches was qpt fret^ina, he dispatched the general-aid- 
complete. Thehead which had plan- ue camp Koutousoff towards Lepel, 
ned all these evils might yet be charging him to pass the river there, 
amongst them : and the bridges, and come down upon the flank of the 
groaning beneath the weight of their i enemy on the opposite side. Mean- 
loads, were to be fired I The deed while, he ordered a detachment under 
was done: aud still crowd upon crowd Lieut.*Colonei Tettenborne to move 
continued to press each other forward, against the Bavarians at Dockschitzi. 
chokigg up the passagfjgfhiid bursting -These- commands were punctually 
flames, scorched and frozen at the obeyed. Tettenborne reached the 
same instant, till at length the whole Bavarian rear-guard, which he at- 
sqjpk with a death-like noise into the tacked and defeated, making twenty- 
bosom of the Berezina. six officers prisoners, with 1000 men. 

« This desperate expedient prevented This success, and the occupation of 
Viglenetein from immediately cross- Dockschitzi, completely separated 
ing to the other side to pursue those Wrede's corps from therfugitive army, 
which had escaped; but having so far and cut off from that army all hope 
done Ids part, he did not doubt but of strengthening its exhausted ranks 
that the rest would be achieved by with additional troops, until it might 
iiis coadjutors on the opposite shore, reach the frontiers of Poland. Hope 
lX is scarcely possible to calculate dared hardly rest unon the prospect, 
accurately the amount of the enemy for those front fers’seemed now di- 
that were lost on this dreadful occa vided from them by a world of hor- 
tionr certainly more than 5000 were rors, whose least terrible apparition 
kilted, and pearly the same number was that of death! 
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4>ESCIUPTION of HbLI£OLAN0i 
[From Semple's Tour.] 

the following account of the island of lfeligoland t from the pen of Mr . Sample^ 
will he peculiarly interesting to our readers^ as comprising htfifar the most 
accurate and satisfactory description vkielttse have of the place . 


f 11HE great qyents which marked 
A the winter of 1 812 seenjed like- 
ly to be followed by others of stills 
more importance. Early iu 1813 all 
Germany was in agitation, and either 
openly in arms or secretly preparing 
to arm. Cries of indignation, long 
suppressed, burst forth on every side. 
A mighty mass gf armed men, all 
hostile to France, was assembling be- 
tween the Vistula, the frontiers of 
Austria# and the Elbe; and it was 
hoped that the banners of German 
liberty might soon once more be 
tvaved on the banks of the Rhgie. 

The partial re-establishment of the 
communication sp long suspended 
between England and the Elbe in- 
duced me to visit the continent, for 
which purpose I quitted London on 
the 1 6th of April, 1813, and em- 
barked at Harwich the following clay 
for Heligoland. 1 had «o passport 
from the Secretary tof State’s oflic6, 
nor were any objections made to my 
embarking on that account. In the 
packet were many German passen- 
gers, anxious to revisit their native 
country under apparently auspicir$p 
circumstances. • A line breeze from 
the west in forty-eight hours brought 
us in sight of Heligoland, appearing 
at the distance of sixteen miles like a 
long flat rock. In another hour we 
distinguished the tower of the light- 
house, and soon afterwards the church 
steeple, and the roots of houses. As 
we approached rapidly, we were flat- 
tering ourselves with being soon 
landed, when our packet struck upon 
a ledge of rocks about a mile from the 
shore. Sounding* «11 round in the 
boat, we found at a short distance a 
depth of five fathoms ; then suddenly 
one, and one and a half} and so alter- 
nately. As the night appeared com- 
ing on dark and stormy, and bur 
little vessel beat upon the rocks, we 
began to be anxipus, when a number 
of boats put off from the shore and 
came to our assistance* We found 
the boatmen equally extortionate with 
those of Dover or Deal, demanding a 
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guinea for each passenger. At length 
they became more moderate, and 
aboht seven o’clock we were all laud- 
ed on the beach, leaving our vessel 
fast upon the rocks. 

I was .detained at Heligolqpd for 
eight Mays by easterly winds, \Shich m 
brought every day little fleets of beats 
from the Elbe, but permitted none to 
return. I had thus more tiriie than I 
wished to examine this spot, to«whicli 
commerce has given a momentary 
importance. It is an island, or rock, 
extending from N V N. W. td S. S.E. 
nearly an # exact mile in length, and 
about a quarter in its greatest breadth. 

It is highest on the western side, so 
that its surface forms an inclined 
plane gradually sloping down towards 
the east, where the general height is 
not above an hundred feet, while on 
t£e opposite side it is nearly double, 
the highest cliff being about two hun- 
dred and ten feet. The sides are per- 
pendicular, so that at high water the sea 
ashes the face of the island all round 
except at a corner to the south-east, 
where nature has formed a flat beach 
elevated above high water mark, upon 
which the lower town stands. The 
greater part of the island is of sand- 
stone, particularly at the north end 
towards the base; but on the other 
sides blue and red argillaceous earths 
are mixed in various proportions, and 
even the greatest part of the sand- 
stone strata are tinged seemingly with 
the oxide of iron. At low water the 
rocks extend to a considerable dis- 
tance all round, and then during 
about two hours it is easy to make 
the circuit of the island. Beginning * 
with the eastern side we see close to 
frhe foot of the cliffs, and nearly bu- 
ried in the sand, fifteen or twenty 
smooth blocks of granite which no 
where else appears, except scattered 
in very small pieces on the beach. 
Proceeding alqng this side the cliffs 
have little variety or beauty, until we 
arrive at (he north end of the island. 
Here the greater part of the strata, 
especially towards the base, are of 
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sand-stone, generally red, but inter- island is sufficient to lead ns to expect 
mixed wjth others about a foot in its rapid decay, a truth which every 
thickness, of a pure white, and very circuit 41 it tends to impress still more 
soft. A lofiy column of a hundred strongly on our minds. Olr the 
and fifty feet in height stiuuis detach- couth -cast end, at a small distance, 
ed, except at t he * base, and seems lies a Jo w ridge called Sandy’ Island, 
already destim cl by nature as a prey which with some ledges of rocks 
to the waves. Nut far from it , the forms the only shelter for vessels 
under parr of the north-west corner lying hire. There ar$ old men still 
of the Maud has fallen in, so as to •living, who remember when, at low 
leave ait arch of fifty or sixty feet in water, it was possible to wade over to 
height, through which we clamber the island, which is now no longer 
Otiferjfyge ruins. The layer^of white so: and the tradition is carefully pre- 
sand-stone extend from this alolig the served among the inhabitants, that 
grater part of the western side, alter- Heligoland once contained seven pa- 
uating with red sand-stone and a mix-* rish churches. 0« every side sharp 
lure of argillaceous earths, giving to rocks extend to a considerable dis- 
the A'hole a > peculiar variety and lance,, the remaining bases of once 
beauty. Proceeding onwards v r c think mighty clifik* Stop but for a few mi- 
otlrselves stopped by ax lift projecting notes, and j on hear the noise of small 
into the sea, until we discover along portions ennobling down near you, 
natural arched passage, through which and proving that in some part or other 
wetind our way. Near the entrance the decomposition is incessantly and 
of this passage the beach is ent irely perceptibly going on. Here and there 
covered with small rounded flints, you behold lai&e masses, which, al- 
although none are to be found in the though precipitated recently, are al- 
composition of the inland. Mixed ready beginning to be smothered by 
with these are some scanty specimens the waves, and assimilated to the ge- 
of quartz and granite. In tire clilf is neral nature of the beach. Others, 
a hollow opening upwards to the top $( a great Weight, are marked out by 
of the island, which, Viewed from chasms for their fall, and you wonder 
above, appears formed by man, three to see ft cm sv long suspended. Nor 
of the sides being smooth and regtslarr arc these observations to be made 
As we approacluhe southern end the altogether without danger. In one 
romantic beauties of the cliffs increase, of my circuits n rnn^s of many tons 
There is nothing in the Isle oftWight tfcll.not far behind nif, and ovciapiend 
to equal the sublimity of the views with ruins all ihe beach between the 
along the western side. Large masses foot of’ the clifts and the sea. A few 
of various and fantastic forms stand 4 minutes sooner, and I had been in- 
detached, aud at high water ale sur- evitably buried beneath the mighty 
rounded by the waves, fn our pro- load. ’Perhaps at some distant period 
gress along the shore we pa?s through my bones might again have revisited 
a nobljs cavern with an opening to- the light, encased in argillaceous 
\vards # tho sea, which flows partly s< hist ns, and whitened by the waves ; 
into it. Having passed through this and, carried by the tides to the shores 
cavern, we come to three irregular of Britain, have formed a subject of 
detached masses, or columns/ fifty speculation and wonder to pflilosu- 
feet in height, and of grotesque shapes; phers yet unborn. 
an&ofF the south<*we»i corner an up- • From the landing- place and the 
- right column stands apart, appearing lower town, composed chiefly of the 
to those approaching the island like*a recently built warehouses of the mer- 
large ship coming round the point, ehants, n flight of about two hundred 
It Wc?h>$ difficult to account for the broad wooden steps leads to the upper 
complete separation of such a mass, town, and the surface of the island, 
entire and standing at so short a dis- At no other point is it possible to gain 
tance. Soon after passing this point the summit, which of course may be 
we. come once more to the landing- defended by a small force against the 

S ice, and the fiat and pebbly beach, utmost superiority. The streets of 
Vhich stands the lower town. the upper town narcjly deserve that 
. > ' A glance at the composition of this name, being in most instances so ,nar- 
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row, that a man standing# in the residence was not sufficient redon- 
middle can nearly touch the walls on cile me. Young girls and old women 
each side. The houses are mean and carry along the heaviest burdens $ they 
low, but perhaps on that account bet- wqj'k like Ihe gallegos in Spain, in 
ter adapted to withstand the force of parties of four, six, or eight, bearing 
the winter winds. In an open space between them, in two ranks, poles 
stands the churcn, with a smjli brick from which their load is slung, and 
"" : “0 : and fan her no, on the. highest* wafting an unifoim pace, those of 


point of the i-hnd, is a light-house, 
built hy the English at an expense of 
8000 /. the lights of which are said to 
be visible at the distance of thirty 
miles. In the total nb-encc of the 
usual pi o£ society, it was my 

evening amusement to walk to the 
north-uesi end of the island, and 
watch the setting sun until it became 
quite dark; atul then tinning round 
to view the broad meteor kindling in 
the south, aud spreading pale 
gleam around. r l lie greater pai t of the 
surface of the island is c iwro^l with a 
species of turf, which server for the 
pastuiag.s of a tew shtep and goats, 
iheic rue no horses or cows, the for- 
mer of w hi h indeed would bj wholly 
useless. Near the town some sum II 
slips of land are cultivated, principiiiy 
by women, for vaisifig potato*, s. Tile 
inhabitants depend for subsistence 
almost entirely on fojjJjn .supplies, 
and the product of their {idling. Tii 
latter, when the weather permits of 
the boats going out, h a never failing 
resource, Cod,, haddock, ling, whi- 
ting, and various kinds of flat flsh, 
were brought .in abundantly duriip 
my short stay; and .-mall vessels from 
various parts of England were waiting 
to load with ^balers for ‘London. 
These fish are found in vast numbers 
among the locks, but owing to the 
competition of the great metropolis, 
are sold here at an extravagant price. 
It may be said, indeed, that the ori- 
ginal employment of all (he male po- 
pulation was fid ling, which has been 
altered only through the English 
taking possession of the island, but to 
which they must at rio very distant 
period again return. The manners 
ol the inhabitants still relain much of 
the simplicity, and in some instances, 
of the grossness which mark the 
ruder stages of society, but .strongly 
tinctured with an exorbitant love of 
money, produced by the sudden influx 
.of wealth within these few years. All 
the labour on the island is performed 
by women, a sight to which a week’s 


each rank holding fast by each other. 
Two wells in the lower town furnish 
enough qf brackish water for ordinary 
purposes ; and on the hiirface # atf the ^ 
island, the rain is collected in tw^or ** 
three ponds, which form the only re- 
source for fresh water. Ibis last, 
when taken up, is deeply coloured 
with red earth, and must be boiled, 
and left to settle before it can be used. 
The v hole of this is carried up the 
steps, or brought fiom the centre of 
the island by women. ' On their head 
they usually u ear a kind of talas! i or 
lood, which projects forward, effec- 
tual iy covering the whole face except 
directly in front; red petticoats bor- 
dered with yellow, black gowns open 
behindhand slippers instead of shoes, 
complete their costume. Their coun- 
tenances arc* sometimes pretty, but 
seldom, it ever, animated or expres- 
sive. Whilst die Spanish lady attracts 
by dark glancing eyes, a light and 
decant figure, and a graceful walk; 
ibeB^anty of Heligoland trusts to her 
fair complexion, her azure eyes, and 
her more useful qualities for domestic 
ife. 

The height and steepness of Heli- 
goland, and the crumbling nature of 
iu edges, frequently occasion melan- 
choly accidents. N»t long since, a 
beautiful and unfortunate girlPdestroy- 
ed her illegitimate child by throwing 
it over the cliffs; but it being low 
water at the time, the body was 
found, a strict inquiry instituted, and 
the culprit discovered. Whilst at-J 
tended by the officers of justioS, for 
»lhc purpose of a farther examination, 
she stepped a little to one side, and 
throwing herself over the cliff shared 
the fate of her child. In my last cir- 
cuit round the island, I beheld the 
body of a man who had just fallen. 
He lay as if asleep, with his head 
resting on 'a rock, and stained with 
his blood. Beneath him, half buried 
in the sand, lay' a dog> as if carried 
along by his master, and crushed iu 
his fall. Before the tide made, a boat 
C % 
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arrived acid carried away the body for 
interment. Many such accidents are 
recorded, interesting perhaps to the 
inhabitants themselves, bdt all similar 
in their catastrophe. 

The religion of the island is Lu- 
theran. On Sunday I attended the 
church, aud saw the sacrament admi- 
nistered. The young women had all 
chaplets of artificial flowers on their 
heads ; those who were to* receive t he 
sacraftrthit were dressed in black, 
winch formed a curious but not un- 
pleasant contrast with their crowns of 
flowers. The men and boys went 
first, one by one, up. to the altar, 
where the priest, bawling out, put 
the holy wafer into their mouths. 
The communicant then passed round 
to the other side, where he* received a 
sup .of wine from an assistant, who 
also repeated a monotonous admoni- 
tion. All the time the congregation 
continued singing. Two large wax 
lights burned, one on each side of the 
altar, over which was placed a large 
crucifix. The whole cnurctnwas co- 
vered with rude paintings from scrip-, 
lure history, and in the centre a votive 
ship bung down, probably in comme- 
moration of escape from shipwreck., 
Such are some of the remains of the 
Komish superstition still visible here. 
—After -the inhabitants the gafrisog 
assembled, and the English service 
\vas performed.' About five hundred 
veterans suffice for the military duly 
pf the island, and their behaviour at 
church was decent and devout. In 
the evening all the beauties of the 
island were assembled at a ball, 
where the same wreaths of flowers, 
that had been worn in the morning 
in performing one of the most sacred 
rites of Christianity, served now as^ 
the ornaments of the dance. 

* The population of Heligoland is 
leckdhed between four and five thou- 
sand, and, as might naturally be ex-* 
pec ted, has increased greatly within 
these few years. The occupation of 
the island by the English has sudden- 
ly effected, tn .this little spot, one of 
those changes in opulence and man- 
ners, which, in great states, can be 
the work of time alone ; and has thus 
crowded fato the space of a few years, 
and within a circumference of three 
or four miles, a representation of wipit 
m a large scale occupies centuries. 


and interests large portions of the- 
globe. It has been ray lot to visit 
within a few years i wo islands widely 
different in their natural character, 
but equally seized upon by commerce 
for temporary purpo|jfs, and acquiring 
thereby^ temporary importance. In 
.1809, during the act of the United 
States for non- intercourse with Eng- 
land, Fayal, one of the Azores, was 
fixed upon by the merchants of the 
two countries as a point of meeting, 
in its stormy roadsted, I have seen 
fifty vessels, suddenly assembled at 
the command of commerce, riding in 
great danger, constantly losing anchors 
and cables, driving out to sea, and 
sometimes on the rocks, where many 
of the crews were lost. But however 
Fayal plight disappoint the merchant, 
in other respects it could not fail to 
interest^ contemplative mind. The 
marks of fire are yet fresh in its for- 
mation, as well as in that of all the* 
Azores, a group of islands so inter- 
esting, and as yet so little known. 
It rises in the centre to what appears 
from the sea a sharp and lofty peak ; 
but, arrived at the summit, we are 
surprised to find ourselves upon the 
,edge of one of«Jhe most beautiful and 
perfect basons ever formed by nature, 
ts circumference of about a mile is 
eractly circular, the depth about six 
Hundred feet, and the sides nearly 
perpendicular. At the bottom are 
two small lakes, one said to be of 
fresh,’ and the other of salt water. 
Walking round the rim of this im- 
mense hollow, we see at a great dis- 
tance beneath us every indent of the 
island. All round its shores, the 
black rocks of lava are for ever beaten 
by the stormy waves. The hollow 
murmur reaches even to these ele- 
vated regions, and, conspiring with 
the solitude aud the grandeur of the 
surrounding objects, fills the soul with 
a sublime melancholy. The island of 
Pico is separated from that of Fayal 
by*a channel of nine miles in breadth. 
Its peak, the loftiest of the Azores, 
rises to a height of more than seven 
thousand feet : on its summit covered, 
with snow, pale flames are sometimes 
seen. Viewed from the edge of the 
bason of Fayal, the unfathomable 
channel which separates the two 
islands disappears, and this sublime 
object thus becomes more intimately 
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connected in our ideas with that near gillaceous earth > regularly .stratified, 
which we are standing. Looking are sometimes majestic, and even. al- 
from Pico a little more to the left, we most sublime, but never convey the 
behold the long rocky island of St. idea of durability. On the contrary, 
George. Down its sides black streams our ears are continually struck wijh 
of lava, hardly yet cold, mark the the noise of small portions crumbling*' 
formidable eruption which tooJt place down into the waves; we ever be- 
a few years since, and shew ‘in still Jiold* the beach strewed with fresh 
stronger colours the nature of the for- ruins, Suatching the short interval 
mation of these islands, which seem which the tide allows us, we walk 
to Have been thrown up in defiance round its J>ase, and are constrained to 
of the sea. Its waves ever assail them reflect on the fleeting existenc<£af all 
in vain, and we may regard them as below. Nature has spread around us 
lasting monuments of tbe powder of mighty tombs. The banks of me 
volcanic fires, to be destroyed only north sea are probably the bases of 
by one of those great revolutions to former islands; and before many ages 
which our globe bears indubitable have elapsed, its waves appear oes- 
marks of having been subjected. tined to roll over Heligoland, then 
Heligoland suggests far different known only as a dangerous sand-bank 
ideas. Its dills of sand-stone, yr ar- off the mouth of the Elbe. 


Anecdotes of the Last Tfro Months of General Moreau’s Life, 

Mr. Svinint, r, a gentleman toko was appointed to accompany General Moreau from 
America to Kuropc % and who continued near hi V person to the moment of his 
lamented death , has published a most interesting little volume containing a 
variety of details comprehe nded within that pi riod. We strenuously recommend 
this work to the perusal of cr^ry one who wishes to form an accurate notion of 
the character of that gpeat and amiably man : the following extracts from it 
may serve to excite curiosity : the volume itself can alone gratify it. 


REAT, however, as might 
X the aversion he seemed to enter- 
tain from whatever reminded him of 
days marked with troubles and mis- 
fortune, he could not avert hi.*? 
thoughts and his regards from his 
country and the love he bore ■ her, as 
well as the hope of being one day re- 
called to contribute toward the re- 
establishment of her repose and glory, 
urged him constantly to reject the 
brilliant offers which were made him, 
in order that he might devote his ser- 
vices to other countries. But the 
disasters which the French armies had 
undergone in ‘Russia, so afflicted his 
heart on account of the warm attach- 
ment he bore towards France, add 
irritated him so strongly against the 
man in 'whom they originated, and 
who in that enterprise, equally bar- 
barous and" senseless, had sacrificed 
the flower of the French warriors, 
that he thought he could no longer 
refuse the aid of his talents toward the 
success of the common cau$e, and 
toward the general deliverance. He 


ojen $aid to me, in bitter sorrow, 

“ that man heaps shame and oppro- 
brium on the French name. He Jays 
up in store for my* unhappy country 
the hatred and curses of the universe, 
Tbe French will soon be worse treated 
even than the Jews; more persecuted 
than that very nation, proscribed as it 
is by the contempt and the anathemas 
of every other people.’* 

Having lost the hope of seeing his 
country saved by some vigorous burst 
on the part of his countrymen in the 
interior of France, he thought it his J 
duty to contribute to her salvatioft by'* 
uniting himself to a power to whicn 
no ambitious views with respect to 
France could be imputed, and* which 
had taken up arms, only to repel tbe 
unjust, aggression of which the fatter 
had been the instrument. He conse- 
quently acceded to the wishes of his 
Majesty the Emperor of all tho 
Russias ; but placing implicit trust in 
him, whose generous and magnani- 
mous heart he was satisfied that he 
kuew, he refused all the offers made 
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to him by .his Imperial Majesty’s Mi- 
nister to the United States, ana would 
not make any preliminary stipula- 
tions; there being no beunds to his 
confidence in the rrmce.who imftted 
lijrn, and his motives being totally 
different from those which, actuate 
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his clothes, his linen, and other ne- 
cessary effects, as equally as possible, 
and deposited portions in each of 
them, so that he was almost certain 
of ndt being exposed to the privations 
to which military men, who are less 
provident, must evtr be exposed by 

„1 . . c * 
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military men under other cirounv, the chances of war. 

Ranees, to enter into the service of a Oil the Kith of August, at eight 
foreign power. o’clock in the evening, we arrived at 


foreign power. 

. On the 20’th of July, wo landed at 
Gotlehburg. The first visit »of the 
General, was to the Governor ; he 
was afterwards disposed to view the 
town, but the eagerness of the mul- 
titude, and their demonstrations of 
joy, soon obliged him to give up the 
walk. 

On the same day, he wrote to the 
Emperor of Russia and the Prince 
Royal of Sweden. On ihe 21th, he 
paid a visit to Marshal Von Essen. 
The latter General, expressing, with 


o’clock in the evening, we arrived 
Prague; it was the evening before 
the rupture of the armistice. Scarcely 
had we alighted when the General 
sent me with Colonel Rapatel to re- 
ceive the orders of his Majesty the 
Emperor Alexander, whom we found 
just on the point of going out with 
the Emperor of Austria to the 
theatre. Colonel Rapatel received 
orders to be at the Palace after the 
play was over. His Majesty, after 
expressing to him the enure satisfac- 
tion which General Moreau’s arrival 


Jong* and fatinning journey he had 
just perlbi med, and that ho himself 
would postpone until next clay the 
pleasure of receiving him. At the 
same time the Emperor sent one of 

hlo nwl.in .1.. ^ i L 


the frankness and sincerity of' an old gave him,' loM tlie' Coion'd he 'sup- 
soldier, the joy he felt at seeing him, posed he would take repose alter trie 

said to me, ** You have brought us a 1 1 ^ ** • * » • 

reinforcement of l(X>,oa) m^h ; what 
pleasure his arrival will afford to our 
Prince Royal, who js incessantly 

Speaking of his friend. General Mo- nmuc ifne me nnjperor seru one oi 
reau. How many times has the his aides- de- gamp to compliment the 
Prince repeatedly told me, that Mo- General. 

reao was born a general, —that he On the next day at half-past eight 
had the conception, the glance, (copp in the morning, I was going out of 

h» e c * ecislon a great cap- •our apartment, whet* I met the Km- 

perorjust about to enter. 1 li$d but 
hew men were more limited than just time lo apprize the General of 
he was in their personal wants: lie nlie arrival of his Majesty, who em- 
coulddo without. every thing that was braced as soon as be* addressed him; 
not strictly necessary ; and a servant and quitted him after a very animated 
was, to him f almost a superfluity, conversation, which lasted two hours. 
When. I testified to him my great On quitting his Majesty, i he General 
astonishment at seeing him so inde- came to me with tears in his eyes, and 
pendent of all which . constitutes the said lo me in a softened voice, ‘ c Ah ! 

indispensable necessaries of existence, my dear S , what a man is the 

he answered, Such should be the Emperor; from this moment 1 have 
• life of a military man ; he must know contracted the sweet and sacred ol>li- 
-fiow to bear the want of every thing; gat ion of sacrificing my life for him. 
never be discouraged by privation^; There isu no one who would not dio 
it is thus that we made war. The to serve him. How much are all the 
Genet#! in chief had scarcely a single flattering reports which l have heard 
carriage. Our baggage never cuctim- relative to him, how much are all the 
per^u our march : and on our retreat, prepossessions I had, entertained in 
we were never hampered with those favour of him, beneath that apgel of 
pumeroaf equipages which occasion goodness !” 

the km of more meh loan army lhap The General then repaired to tho 
& retreat does.' Castle, where his Majesty presented 

He had a. way of arranging Ms him to their Imperial Highnesses the 
Mck^es, which deserves to be men- Grand Duchesses of Weimar and of 
jfopgcT here ; he divided his mohey, Oldenburg. He was etycfcmfed with 
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their wit, their mental acquirements, hands of the soldiers. Towards noon, 
and thpir manners. On quitting them Moreau was communicating some 
lie went to visit the ministers and the military observations to his Imperial 
generals. In the evening he had a Majesty, who was at a very short 
very interesting conversation with distance, when a ball from one of tjie 

Coiint Mcttcrnicb. , enemy’s batteries, which was aiming 

On the lSth at noon the General to dismount one of ours, behind 
was presented by his Majesty the which, these great persons were con- 
Emperor ot Russia to his Majesty the versing, shattered to pieces the right 
Emperor of Austria, who received knee* of the General, and passing 
him with the greatest marks of dis- through his horse, carried away the 
tinetion, and among other things, calf of his other leg. It would be 
thanked turn for the moderation and difficult U represent the grief yhtch 
mildness he had constantly shewn on my sovereign endured at the sight of 
every occasion, during the period of this dreadful blow; he was affected 
the campaigns on the Rhine j adding, by it even to tears, and hastened, in 
that the personal character of the person, to administer to the hero who 
General had vdry much* contributed had just been struck, all the succour 
to diminish the evils of war with and consolation that might either 
regard to the subjects of his Imperial soothe or re assure him. Col. Rapa- 
Majesty. tel had flown to his side to receive 

His Majesty the King of Prussia him in his* arms: ** I am lost, my 
had just arrived at Prague. The dear Rnpatcl,** said he, “ but it w 
Emperor Alexander earnestly desired most sweet to c ,: tor so good a cause, 
to present the General to hint, but and before the ejos of so great a 
foreseeing at the same time that the Prince.” The colonel sought to dis- 
latter, having to set out the next day guise from him his sad condition; 
for the army, had scarcely time suf- saving, il was easy to save him, and if 
ficient for preparations of the mo'-t a man like him had his head and his 
indispensable kind, his Majesty invited heart left, he might still hope to do 
the General to go antd wait Ins orders great service*, and to run a glorious 
at horn We were so waiting when career. But the General, though uq- 
on a sudden the Emperor entered willing to damp the hopes of friend* 
with the King of Prussia, and ad- ship, shewed, by his silence, that lie 
dressing birmcif to the General, said, could have no faith in these prog* 
<# General Moreau Majesty ttyj, rr»stic%, and that already his great soul 
King of Prussrfi/* Thi-» airt* ae- had perceived death without affright 
costed him by saying, that he had A litter was hastily made with the 
come ** with a great deal of pleasure pikes of the Cossacks; they covered 
to sec a General so renowned for his him with some cloaks, and carried 
talents and his virtues/* He then him away to a house less exposed to 
added in a more touching tone; “ hov the fire of the enemy. It was there 
much he admired the motives which that M. Welly, first surgeon to bis 
had urged him to repair to the army Majesty the Emperor Alexander, di- 
of the allies, and how much he relied redly amputated the right leg above 
on his talents and his virtues tor the the knee: when this fjrst operation 
success of the common cause/’ The was terminated, the General begged 
two sovereigns then closeted them- him to examine the other, and to tell 
selves with him fifhtwo hours. him if it was possible to sa\c it ; but 

The 2/th, (a fatal day! which was on receiving for answer, that tftis’was^ 
marked by a* catastrophe so a iTIicting vmposiblo well then, take it off,'* 
to all Europe, so tcirible to Fraiu;', said i.o\ coolly. I have no need to 
and so cruel toward the friends of tell what invariable firmnes>s*he dis- 
otder, and the ad i hirers of real glory !) played in t lie midst of the torments 
the weather Was dreadful ; the rain, of both these amputations, ov the care 
which fell in torrents, scarcely allowed he himself took to console those 
any use to he made of the artillery j whom he saw weeping over his mif- 
and in spite of every precaution, the ferings; their tears he reproached 
muskets were so penetrated by the them with, as marks of a pusillani* 
wet, that they became useless in the mous friendship. 
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la a short time, notwithstanding journey, the General was in a condi- 
all the efforts that had been employed tion> which gave hopes which were the 
to coptfeal this catastrophe from the better founded, since the fever was 
armies, the news spread rapidly, and* considerably diminished. M. Welly 
caused a general consternation. The confirmed those hopes by a report on 
army having received ofders to make the state of the patient. He relied on 
a movement to approach that df Ge- the e purity of his blood, which he 
neral Blue her, Moreau was removed found to be most extraordinary, and 
to Passendorf, where he passed the on that greatness of soul which pro* 
night : he had a short, but tranquil veuted the agitation of the mind from 
alumber, and very little fever j , he envenoming his bodily sufferings. He 
took only a little soup, and some wine added, however, that there was 
and water. * scarcely a single example of recovery 

Off the 28 th, at four o’clock in the from such severe wounds. 

Horning, we placed him on litters On the 29th, the Emperor sup- 
better contrived than the other, and posing that the General might bear 
furnished with curtains. Forty Croats the motion of a carriage, sent him his 
were- ordered out to carry him, and own coach and six $ but according to 
ten Cossacks of the guard served him the advice of the surgeon, it was re- 
as an escort. The morning was very solved. that* he should be still home 
rainy 5 the General frequently asked on a Jitter ; and a company of Bus- 
tor water to refresh his* mouth, and sian grenadiers were allotted to us for 
,011 arriving at Dippoldeswalden, he that purpose. Though the road across 
took a little bread in some soup. He the fountains was frightful, and 
seemed very tranquil, and even toilsome even for a man in good 
healthy. I had an opportunity of health, the General supported the fa- 
seeing here the King or Prussia, who tigues and inconveniences attending 
was repairing to Tdplitz. His JUa- it without exhibiting the slightest 
jesty inquired most pressing! y of me symptom of weakness j and we found 
concerning his condition, which in that ajnazing fortitude and im- 
seemed deeply to affect him, and said •moveable constancy, new grounds of 
tome, M I should consider his death hope.# We met with abrupt moun- 
as the greatest misfortune that couljl tains and sadden declivities ; some- 
befal me '* We continued our route times the roads we had to cross were 
toward the frontiers of Bohemia ; and overwhelmed by torrents; at other 
having halted at four o'cloclyto g*ve times the footpaths bounded by deep 
him some repose, the Croats who^precipices and roarixg gulphs, hardly 
carried him were relieved by some afforded room for the bearers of the 
Prussian Guards,- We were after- General to walk in line. Thus, to the 
wards met by the Emperor and his # deep concern which his wounds oc- 
suite. His Majesty having learnt from casioned us, were united apprehen- 
*ne, that the (General was not asleep, sions almost as terrible respecting the 
approached him, made the most ten- dangers* of the road. The Emperor 
d&r inquiries respecting his health, and overtook us, half-way, with his suite, 
spoke a few words to him respecting and failed not, in person, to ask the 
♦he positions occupied by the army. General how he found himself, for- 
We arrived at night fail, at head- bearing however to make him speak 
quarters, I cannot describe the af- too much, and to advert to subjects 
motion occasioned among all the which might occasion him any agita- 
irdbps by the view of this General, tion. We then stopt to give him 
who, some days ago, had bee 11^ the some tea ; he had not ceased during 
object of so many hopes and so much the day, to refresh his mouth, with 
enthusiasm, thus borne on a litter, £old water, which appeared to afford 
and. so grievously wounded. How him an agreeable sensation; but 
many tears did I see flow down cheeks which excited in me some vague 
covered’ with glorious scars! How fears, lest he should not be so well as 
many ffoble and courageous hearts be looked. 

have I aefti unable to bear such an The General then shewed a great 
.affecting 'picture 1 inclination to chat; but we complied 

Notwithstanding the fatigues ofthe witli it as Mute ai possible, well 
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knowing how dangerous that would 
be in Ins situation. We were rathdr 
disposed to keep every body out of 
hw apartment, but we could npt re- 
fuse to let in his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, who staid 
nea»ly a quarter of an hour with him. 
This Prince told him, 41 be was \ery % 
happy in becoming acquainted with 
him ; but his happiness would have 
been still greater, nad he formed that 
Acquaintance on the field of battle.” 
The General answered, 11 that they 
ought probably meet together there, 
in mx weeks.” * 

AJasl at the moment when hope 
was dawning on his hjart, it was 
leaving ouis ; and on seeing him thus 
rely on the recoveiy of his health, we 
the more deeply left the cqpcern 
whith his situation caused Us. Count 
Metttlnich afterwauls came yon the 
part of the Emperor of Austria, to 
test if> to him all the interest winch 
his Majesty took in his condition, and 
quitted him after a conversation, of 
ten minutes. Until nudmght heie- 
matned very tranquil ; but all at once, 
a hiccup and frequent Vomitings hav- f 
mg come On him. it was tiodonger 
p»/Soibfe to be mistaken to the de- 
gieq of danger he was in. 

On the st st, the same symptoms 
continued, and never Jett him a mo^ 
mentor iepi»e,«o that he sunk into 
a si ite of gieat weakness. The cold 
of death had ah eady reached his in- 
testine-*, when the news of General 
Blachei's victory seemed to reanimate 
l-ini, and to spread through *eveiy 
Su>e, a reviving balm ; hut ‘’ibis ap- 
parent change Tor the better, could 
not alter our mournful forebodings. 

On the 1st of September, the phy- 
«iciaii? had succeeded in removing the 
lnccupj and he expressed a most 
e.ii nesi desire to be bosue on to Prague j 
but he was so weak, that we made 
bun fed be could not bear the journey. 
He then said, it was perhaps possible, 
to go by water; and inquired, if there 
was not some point of commit nicition 
with the MoMati, maintaining, that 
at all events, the journey, as far as 
that river, was- not too long for him 
v> venture upon* He examined the 
map .several limes, in order to ascer- 
tain, if what fee desired could be ex- 
ecuted. He was busied tn this ex- 
amination, and I was alone With bins, 

Unitbusal Mag, Vo t. XXL 


when he heard shouts, jvhich came 
from thesireet m He had the curiosity 
to learn the^caenfe ; and on my telling 
hit*, they jfere occasioned by the 
arrival of General Vandanitne, who 
was making his entrance into tbd 
town, amidst the bootings of the muU 
titufle ; he said to me, with astonish- 
ing warmth, ** It is high time that 
monster should he put out of con- 
dition fov doing harm;*’ and he /hen 
was si Peni. He testified the greatest 
pleasure on being told, that Vdfe- 
dnmme having complained to the 
Grand Duke Constahline, of the 111 
treatment they made him experience, 
by lefusing him his aide-de-camp, 
and taking nim tn ap open carriage, 
which blight expose him to the in- 
sults of the populace; that Prince 
answered, 44 that the harshest treat- 
ment would be even generosity to- 
ward a mail, tul lied like him, with 
the blackest jgimes,** and afterwards 
his imperial Highness caused bis 
sword to be taken from him, which, 
through excess of goodness, the 
Etnpeior Alexander had allowed that 
he should retain. 1 he General sent 
Colonel Rapatel and me to go and 
look at Vandamme ; I found him de- 
claiming like a madman against Bona- 
parte, whom he accused of having 
t abfcnd(med, sacrificed, betrayed him. 

1 left this maniac in the midst of hi* 
paioxysms of fnry, and returned to 
tell what I had seen of him. 

All night, from the 1st to the 2d of „ 
September, the unfortunate Moreau 
\i as restless, yet he did not seem to* 
be in pain. He rn'i’ef cease^ con- 
sul! ing his repeater, and calling some- 
tmics'Colonel Rapatel and sometimes 
me. to writ$, after his dictation, a 
letter to the Emperor. At length, 
rowan! seven in the morning, finding 
myself alone with him, he made auk. 
take up the pen, and dictated to mo 
the following Hues 

“ Sikk, * . , 

41 1 go^jown to the grave witn thd 
same sentiments of admiration, re- 
spect, and devotedness, which youf 
Majesty inspired n?e with, from the! 
first moment of our interview**—— 

He had ‘got on thus fa f, when fed 
dosed Ins 'eyes. I thought h^ was 
meditating on what we was going to 
dictate to me, and I held the pert 
ready to follow him -but, ho was nd 

O 
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tnore ! The best, the noblest of men tracttcts the proclamation, dated Grots* 
was no more! Death had imprinted #itdv*He 17th of August, which has 
on his countenance t$ sign of suffer- been attributed to him, and in which 
ing, or of convulsion $ lw^ppearej} to 
sleep a peaceful slumbePf peaceful as 
was hi^ heart at the moment when he 
was struck. It was then within five 
minutes of seven o’clock. D wring, 

his short but painful o ttastrophe, never 
baa his cool firmness forsaken him 5 
on seeing uur tears and on** sadness, 
he himself took care to console us : 

friends,” said he, “ what sjodd 
is there in mourning ? thus has rro- 
vidence willed it; we mmt submit 


he has been made to assume the title 
of Major General in the service of 
Russia. To this supposition I would 
would pbject ; 1 > tltat at the date of 
the 17th of August, General Moreau* 
w as at Prague. 2, that he had caused 
the Emperor Alexander to agree that 
he should have no title near nis per- 
son, seeing that, having no other anv 
bition tlian to restore repose to JFra nee, 
his sole wish, after arriving at the ac- 
complishment of* this great end, was 
without a murmur.” On the evening nuietly to terminate his day* there in 
before, wishing to announce 10 him, the bosom of bis family. His Ma- 
in the most gentle, and sparifig man- jesty then &id to him, *' Well ; be 
ner, that the physicians had no longer then my friend, my counsel 1-7 and are 
any hopes, we spoke t& him of his not tjjese two titles worth all that a 
♦Unalterable tranquillity, of that calm- man can be ambitious of obtaining } 
ness with which he beheld the pro- Ju the General’s papers ij^febeen 
gress of his disorder, $c. Icc. *• My found e the commencement of 3 jodrmd 


friends, *' answered he. without per- 
mitting us to enter ifib particulars, 
“ it is because I have nothing where- 
‘with to reproach myself*” Thus 
ended this hero, consecrating his last 
action and his last thought to the 
sovereign whom he rightly regarded 

as the pouch- 1 — ~ f ~ ® 

and ills of 


of the operations of which he had 
been an eve-witness, until the fatal 
day when he was wounded ; this has 
been sent to her imperial Highness 
the Gran<J Duchess 01 Oldenburg, for 
whom he was writing it. 

w , w At length, after the body of Gene- 

1 repairer of the wrongs ral Moreau- "had been embalmed at 
Jurope, As him to whom Prague, a Solemn service was , per- 
France wonkl one day owe the fall of formed over it, and then it was left 
her tyrant, and the re-estabjjshaynt exposed at the palace of theArcb- 
of her happiness on the just and solicP* bishopric tor two days. The; crowd 
feas^ of legitimacy. This was the which went thither to see him, ex- 
Observation I made to my sovereign 
when I announced to him this sad inf 
felligence. 

Events had succeeded each other in 
such rapidity, that tl ^General had 
jAtot l&d lime to publish a proclamation 
which he addressed to the French 
nation, and which his Majesty ap- 
proved. It bore simjJfy this title; 

“ General Moreau to the French." It 
jvas short, plain, and energetic, as was 
V every thing he wrote. 4p it he ex- 
plained the object of his arrival on<the 
•continent*. which was to aid iho 


pressed their regrets in the most 
touching manner. 

On the 6'lh of September it wait 
deposited in a coffin to be conveyed 
to St. Petersburgh. 


Of the Institution and Nature 

<f SACRIFICES. 

[From the Kcv. J. Townsend’s Character* 
of Moses.} 

[Concluded fr*m Veil. x*. p. 40(5.] 

f¥ T FfE Carthaginians, as Diodoruv 
X Siculus informs us, bound them- 


French iff withdrawing themselves 4, selves by a solemn vow to Chronus 

o 11..4 jj ■£ .... 1 «... .1 •» 


from the dreadful despotist of Bona- 
parte y be there amiounced that lie 
came 1 to' 4 sacrifice, if need were, his 
life, to restore repose and happiness 
to a country. wbicji had never ce3&d 
to 'be dear to huu; he ended by 
calling all tbfckfrue and faithful sons 
of French to me Standards of., inde- 
pendence. This address entirely con* 


that they would sacrifice to him chil- 
dren selected from the offspring of 
their nobles ; but in process of time 
they substituted for these the children 
of t heir slaves , which pract ice they con- 
tiuued till being, defeated by Agatbn- 
cies, tyrant of Sicily ; and attributing 
their disgrace to the anger of the god, 
they ofjgred two hundred chilldreh, 
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taken from the most distinguished 
families in Carthage, beside whichf 
hundred citizens presented them- 
selves, that by their voluntary f death 
they might render the Deifv propitious 
to their country^ The mode of sa- 
crificing these children was horrid in 
the extreme, for they were cast into* 
the arms of a brazen statue, and from- 
thence dropped into a furnace, as was 
practised among the first inhabitants 
of Latium. It was probably in this 
manner the Amnfonites offered up 
theirchildrentoMoloch. The Pelasgi 
at one time sacrificed a tenth part of 
all their children, in obedient to an 
oracle. 

The Egyptians in Heliopolis sacri- 
ficed three men every day to Juno. 
The Spartans and Arcadians scourged 
to dpath young women, the latter to 
appease tije wrath of Bacchus, the 
former to gratify Diana. The Sabian 
idolaters in Persia offered human 
victims to Mithras; the Cretans to 
Jupiter; the Lacedemonians and Lu- 
sitanians to Mars; the Lesbians to 
Bacchus ; the Phociansm to Diana ; 
the Thessalians to Chiron.* • 

The Gauls , equally cruel an their 
worship, sacrificed raefc, originally to # 
Eso anaTeotate ; but latterly to Mer- 
cury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Mi- 
nerva. Caesar informs us, that when- 
ever they thought themselves in dan- 
ger, whether from sickness or after 
any considerable defeat in war, being 
persuaded that unless life be given for 
life, the anger of the gods can never 
be appeased, they constructed wicker 
images of enormous bulk, which they 
filled with men, who were first suf- 
focated with smoke, and then coi^ 
sumed by fire, for this purpose they 
preferred criminals ; but when a suf- 
ficient number of these could pot be 
found, they supplied the deficiency 
from the community at large.f 

The Ger marts are said to have dif- 
fered from the Gauls in havfag no 
Druids, add in being little addicted to 
the service of the altar. Their only 
gods were the Sun, Vulcan, and tbp 
Moon yet among the objects of 
their worsnip was Tuisfo their prp- 
genitqr, and Wotlert, the hero of the 


* Strabo. 

t Caesar, Bel. Gal. 0. 
$ Caesar, Bel. Gal. 81 


north. It is true, that neither Caesar 
nor Tacitus say any thfhg of their 
shedding bloo#in sacrifice; yet th« 
probability Ss, that, like the Saxons 
and other northern nations, they not 
only offered blood, but took their 
choicest victims from the human race. 

In Sweden the altars of Woden 
smoked incessantly with blood: this 
flowed most abundantly aft he solemn 
festivals celebrated every n» nth year 
at Ucfcal. Then the king, attended 
oy the senate, and by all the giyat 
officers about his court, entered lhe 
temple, which glittered .on all sides 
with gold, and conducted to tl^e altar 
nine slaves, or in time of war nine 
captives. These met the caresses of 
the multitude, as being about to avert 
from themrthe displeasure of the gods, 
and then Submitted to their fate : fygt 
in times of distress, more noble vid- 
tims bled, and it stands upon record, 
that when Aune their king was ill, 
he offered Uffto Woden liis nine sons, 
to obtain the prolongation of his life. 

The panes had precisely the same 
abominable customs. Every ninth 
year, in the month of January, they 
sacrificed ninety-nine men, with as 
many horses, dogs, and cocks : and 
Hacon, king of Norway, offered his 
own soif to obtain from Woden the 
Victory over Harold, witft whom ho 
was at war.* * 

In Russia, the sjavi worshipped a 
multitude of gods, and erected to them 
innumerable altars. Of these deities 
Peroun, that is The Thunderer, was- 
the supreme, ancT before his image 
many of their prisoners bled. Their 
god of physic, who also presided oyer 
the sacred fires, shared with him ; 
and the great rivers, considered as 
gods, ha<f their proportion of human 
victims, whom they coverecr with 
their inexorable waves. But Suetovidf 
the god of war. was the god in Whuim* * 
ithey most delighted : to him they 
presented annually, as a. burnt offer- 
ing, three hundred prisonejs^ach on 
his hotse; and, when t£e whole Was 
consumed by fire, the priests and 
people jjat <fewn tq eat and drinki till, 
they Were drunk/ It is worthy of 
remark, that the residence of Suetq- 
vid was irt Ihe sun.t 


# * Hallet’s North Antig. 1. p. 134 . 
t Levesque Hist, de la Ku&sie^ 
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To this luminai*)’ the fenmam, be- naked, and stretched upon the altar- 
fore they were restrained by their If this were a prisoner* the body was 
iocas, sacrificed their children, t devoured by the captor and his 
Among the sacred bofikstof the Hin~ friends r if he were a slave, purchased 
tfoos, Ramany una demands particular for tbd sacrifice, tbe purchaser and bis 
attention, because of its antiquity, tbe family consumed the body, 
extent of country through which it is The numbers thua^destroyed were 
revered, and the view which it ex* commonly, according to Clavigero* 
hibits of the religion, doctrines* my* about 20 thousand annually, but the 
tholpgy, customs, and manners of Franciscan monks limit them to two 
. their remote progenitors. thousand five hundred ; beside which* 

In 4itts we have a golden age of in March and April they sacrificed 
short duration, succeeded by a state*children, purchased for that purpose, 
of Universal wickedness and violence, and when the king died, all his 
* which continued till the deity, incar* slaves, with some of his wives, were 
pate, slew the oppressors of the hu* compelled to bleed upon tbe altar.* 
man rate, and thus restored tbe reign The Caraibes of rlie West Indies 
pf piety and virtue. 4 had altars, on Which they offered their 

This poem contains a description of first ripe fruits, 6nd the blood of their 
the Uskwamedka , or tqdf! solemn captives, not only to the sovereign of 
sacrifice of tbe white horse, instituted the universe, whom they regarded as 
bjr Swuymbhoo, that is, by The Self- wise, powerful, and gracious ; but to 
existent. At tbe celebration of this malignadt spirits* to gratify whose 
festival, the monarch, as the repre- delight in blood, they mangled their 
sentative of t^ie whole ^nation, ac- bodies with sharp instruments. It 
knowledged bis transgressions* and was thus that the ^priests of Baal 
when the offerings were consumed by wounded themselves* when taunted 
the sacrificial fire, he was comdered by £lijah with “ Cry aloud, for he is 
as perfect^ absolved frpm his of- a God: ekhet he /is talking, or he is 
fences. Then follows a payticulay pursuing^, or he is on a journey, or, 
account of a human sacrifice, in which Reradyenture lie sleepeth, and must 
the victim, distinguished for filial be awaked— for they cried loud, and 
piety* for resignation to hiseftfher’s cut themselves with knives and lancets 
will, and for purity of heart, was till tbe blood gushed out upon them.’* 
bound by the king hirqself, and de- TW& precisely i* the custom forbidden 
hvered to the priest ; but, at the very to the Jews 1>y Moses. t 
instaqt when bi» blood was to have Sow degrading is this picture to 
been sbed, this illustrious youth was, humanity ; yet whilst we Janqent over 
by a miracle, delivered^ a pd the mo- the, cruel superstition of the pagan 
narpb* as the reward ot his ipteuded world, with its despicable rites and 
sacrifice, received virtue, prosperity* horrid sacrifices, we cannot but dis- 
andfhnwL tinguish in this mishapen monster 

life wdl known that the Brahmins some features, which reminds us of 
have, in all ages, bad their hutnap ill divine original. Svd hei mihU 
victims, and tout, even in our days, quantum mu tat us ab tllo /—How is 
thousands nave voluntarily perished the gold become dim 1 How is the 
under the wheels of their god Jag- most fine gold changed l 
vJipjpyut. That the Pagans derived tbeir sacred 

In the Islands of the South Sea we c rite$ from a more enlightened people, 
find the same execrable customs ; but as far as relates to tbe Grecians, was 
the nation of all others most devoted confessed by them* and the same 
tdHtoeir was the Mexican : they origin stands detected with fegsrd to 
Iwd forty fbouf$sd temples, endowed all the rest. This confession of the 
with land, and theirpriest* were more Greeks will be confirmed by what is 
ihan % million, lie office tof the immediately to foHow. 

Tlteh priest way to" open tbe breast* Motes ordained, that the heifer, 
and to tear out the heart of the victim, whose ashesVere to be preserved Tor 
vrijile five assistant priests held him 


X Robertson's America, vol, $. 


# Clavigcro’s Mexico, 
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cleansing the Israelites jfrorrt cere^ Israel from Egypt, shews clearly, not 
monial impurities, should, be one that only that military chiefs were, like 
netfer bore the yoke. . Agreeably to the patriarchs, both kings and priests, 
this description, when JDiocnQde, in but that occasionally the most distitw 
Homer, was about to penetrate* the guisifed person in the company, with- 
Trojan camp, and bad prayed to MI- wit imputation of sacrilege, might 
nerva for assistance, he vowed, that perform these functions. Yet many', 
he would sacrifice to her a yearling nations, after the example ofthe 
heifer, which no man bad subjected Israelites, have ’deviated from the 
to the yoke,* * more simple path of nature, in up- 

And Nestor, when seeking v her pointing that the priesthood should* 

protection, repeats this yow — , descend by inheritance, and beaoon* 

A yearling bullock to thy natne shall fined to families. ..... - 

smoke, * » Under the LevHicard»$pensat*on1l 

1 1 attuned, unc<mscio»lof the galling yoke, was ordained, that no man, whd had 
With ample forehead, and yet tender a blemish, although be were of the. 

horns, seed of Aaron, should come n%h to 

Whose budding honors ductile gold offer the offerings of the Lord, made 
adorns. / by fire. He. might partake, of the 

Pope s Odyssey, b. 3. L 490. sacrifices, bpt be was not to approach' 

We learn frt>m the Jewish histofian, the altar.* 
that the separation of a particular fa- The same provision was adopted by* 
mily to offer sacrifice was by Special Other nations and cities, particularly 
appointment; but, that priefr to the by the Athenians, among whom it 
institution of a sacerdotal college, the was required, that whoever was ad* 
patriarchs each performed this office mitted to the priesthood should be 
for himself and tor his household ; as perfect, paving no defect, nor any 
we see in the examples of Abel, part redundant. 

Noah, Job, Abraham^ and* Jacob. • With respect to purification, what 
In China, the emperors a$e the was the practice of the patriarchs we 
sovereign pontifs, and ncAie but them- are not informed, but in after ages a 
selves can offer sacrifice 1o the Tien. Aver, was provided fori&aron and his 
At their accession to the throne, and sons to wash their bands and feet, be- 
at the four great festivals, at the vernal fore they approached the altar to mi* 
and at the autumnal equinox, at th& # nister dbd to burn offerings, made by 
summer and at the winter solstice, fire, unto the Lord.f In conformity 
they appear before the altar, where to .this institution, we observe, that 
the ceremony is conducted with the* Hector was afraid to make even a 
greatest 'majesty and splendor. On libation to foipiter without first wash- 
these occasions, the emperor, being ing; so, when Priam and Agamem- 
surrounded by the princes* and mini- non weTe about to sacrifice, the herald 
sters of state, who are all prepared by poured water on their bands*! In 
previous retirement, by fasting, and imitation of Homer. Virgil makes his 
by prayer, for the solemnity ; the ‘ hero say to Anchises— 
number and the chdfce of victims, the j n me "tis toping hotv tfcteg* tebcar, 
precipus vessels, the musical inStru- Kcd as l am with slaughter, new. m 
ments, and the deqj* aNentiou of the Svar; . - j 

multitude, display at once the dignity Till in some living stream I cleanse^hjw . 
of the priest, and the greatness of that gwM 

Being who is the object of their adora- debate, aud Woo«Hf* battle spilt, 

tipn. • . 

How perfectly patriarchal ia this Agreeably to this universal custom/ 
practice of the emperor, who is re* Tdemaehus, m Homer, before he 
garded as the father of his people if. begins toprey, isoarefol to Wash k$$ 
Homer, who wrote near six bun- hands. On moire solemn occfraoftsit 
dred years after the departure of 


* Horn: 11. x. 893. 

t U. ch. I£. 


V L^v- c* 91, vv9i. - * 
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was ordaioedy tftat the clothes likewise # The original design of this symbolic 
Should be washed, as when the law action willbe more particularly ex- 
was given on Mcrunt Binni, or when plained, hen I shall proceed to speak 
the Levites were to beJ purified and of looses as a legislator and a pro* 
set apart for the service of the altar* phe£» 

This practice was adoptedrin after ^ ■■■ 

»«• by the Greek*, and therefore Characters of Gobthe and 
Hpmer makes* Penelope conform to* Schiller 

it, when- she was about to pray 1 ' , • - lf - #rt 

If washing could not 6e commo- [From Madame deStaels “ Germany. ]. 
diously performed, persons and things fi^HAT which was wanting to 
wane so be sprinkled with water** We JL Klopstoek was a creative iraagi- 
have one example of this, which is nation : he gave utterance to great 
tlfo remarkable to escape our notice, thoughts and noble sentiments in 
Virgil, when describing the solemni- beautiful verse 5 bht he was not what 
ties exhibited by /Eneas over his de- might be called an artist. His in- 
parted friend ;Mist*mw> represents ventions are weak ; and the colour^ 
some of his companions as construct- in which he invests them have scarce- 
ing the funeral pile, whilst others are ly eyen that plenitude of strength that 
employed to wash and tt anoint the we ddight to meet with in poetry, 
body : some wailing afier'the mfltiner and m all other arts whicli are ex- 
of the ancients,* whilst others, taking pelted to give to fiction the energy 
up the bier, copvey it to the pile, and originality of nature. Klopfttock 
Here it is consumed together with loses himself in the ideal: Goethe 
the frank incense and oil, the oblation never gives up the earth j even in at- 
to his manes; and the smpaking tabling the most sublime conceptions, 
embers are quenched Vith wine. The his maid possesses vigour not weak* 
ashes are then collected and deposited ened by sensibility. Goethe might 
in a brazen urn, c be mentioned, a#tne representative of 

Thus faT Virgil has borrowed from all Gei?nan literature; not that there 
the Grecian bard, when he enumerates are no writeij superior to him in dif- 
tiie funeral with which Achilles ferent kinds of composition, but that 
honoured the body of Patroclus. But he unites in himself alone all that dis- 
the Roman adds, that when all tips tingiTishes German genius; and no- 
was finished, Chorinaeus, the priest, we besides is so remarkable for a 
thrice sprinkled the assistants with peculiar species of imagination which 
pure water, to cleanse them from the neither Italians, English, or French 
pollution they had contracted in this have ever attained, 
last office for the dead. Goethe having displayed bis talents' 

tl ■ , . in composition of various kinds, the 

n» V-fmo* examination of his works will till the 
i^avftqao viros.f greatest parfof tbefoltowingchapters j 

1 but a personal knowledge ot the man 

May we- not here- be. permitted to who possesses such an influence over 
conjecture, that the notion of defile- the literature of ftis country will, it 
zpeqt by the dead, and the consequent 4 appears, to me, assist- us the better to 
♦ sprinkling, were derived fronr *the understand that literature, 
gg&of Moses, since k is therein de- Goethe possesses superior talents 
dared, that whoever touched a dead for conversation ; and whatever we - 
body was- ceremonially unclean; and may say, superior talents ought to 
at tbe same 'time provided, that for enable a man to talk. W<ypay how* 
cWhnsing he must be sprinkled ever, produce some examples of ai- 
With running water, after which he lent men Jrgenihs: timidity, mtsfor- 
to. wash, his clothes- and bathe tufie, disdain, of ennui, are often the 
.himself before be could he considered cause of it; but, in general, extent 
as free from his pollution. X , of ideas and warmth of soul naturally 

inspire tbe'necessity of communi 


* 'See Jer^G. J7 r 1$, 
f Mn? id, 6. 29$ 

{ Nam. 10. 


* eating our feelings toothers; and those 
men who will not be judged by wbat 
(fyey say, may not deserve that vvfc 
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should interest ourselves in what they sionate work ; and that an artist should 
think. When Qoctbc is induced to equally be coo), in order *be more 
talk, he is admirable; his eloquence powerfully to acton the imagination 
is enriched with thought ; his plea- of his readers. Perhaps, in early life* 
santry is, at the same time, fiyl of he ^yould nbt have entertained this 
grace and of philosophy j h is imagina- opinion ; perhaps he 'was then en« 
tibn is impressed by external objects/ staved by his genius, rather than its 
as was that of tne ancient Urtists; master; perhaps he then felt, that 
nevertheless his reason possesses but «the sublime and heavenly sentiment 
too much the maturity of our own being of transient duration in the heart 
times. Nothing disturbs the strength of man, the poet is inferior to thfe i q* 
of his mind, and even the defects of spiration *which animates him, lend 
his character, ill-humour, embarrass- cannot* enter into judgment *nt it, 
ment, constraint, pass like clouds without losing it at once. - 

round the lioot of that mountain on At first we are astonished to find 
the summit of which his genius is coldness, and even something like 
placed. stiffness, in the author of Wprter j 

What is related of the^eonversation but wheh weeau prevail on him to be 
of Diderot may give some idea of that perfectly at his ease, the liveliness of 
Of Goethe 5 but, if we may judge by his imagination makes the ^restraint 
the writings of Diderot, the cfotance which we first felt entirely disappear, 
between these two men must be in- He is a man of universal mind, and 
finite. Diderot is the slave, of bis impartial because universal ; for there 
genius ; Goethe ever holds the pow- is no indifference it* his impartiality : 
ers of his mind in subjection : Dido- lhs is a double existence, a double de- 
rot is affected, from the constant e,n- gree. of strength, a double light, which, 
deavour to produce effect ; but in on all subjects, enlightens *at once 
Goethe we perceive disdain of sue- both sides of the question. When it 
Cess, and that to a degree that* i* sin- is necessary to think, nothing arrests 
gularly pleasing, even when we hav^ his course; neither the age In which 
most reason to find fault witlWfis neg- he lives, nor*he habits he has formed, 
ligence. Diderot find Jit necessary to % nor his relations with social life* bis 
supply by philanthropy his want of eagle glance falls decidedly on the ob- 
rcligious sentiments; GoHthe is in- jeer he observes. If his *oul bad de- 
clined to be more bitter than sweet; yeloped itself by actions, bis character 
but, above allf he is natural ; aiurm would have been more strongly mark- 
fact, without thie quality , what is there -ed, more firm, more patriotic ; but 
in one man that should have power to his mind would- not havo taken so 
Interest another? • wile a range over every different 

Goethe possesses no longer that mode of perception t passions or in- 
resistlesS ardour which inspired him teresis would then have traced out to 
rn the cortiposition of Werter ; but him a positive path. , 
the warititlf of his imagination is still Goethe takes pleasure in bis writ- 
sufficiem to animate everything. It ings, as well as in his conversation, 
might be said, that he is himself un- to break the thread which he himself 
connected with life, and that he de- has spun, to destroy the emotions he 
scribes it merely as a painter. 'He at- excites, to throw down the image he 
laches more value* at present, to the has forced us to admire. When, it> 
pictures he presents to us, than to the Ids fictions, he inspires us with im*a»£. 
emotions he experiences; lime has .for any particular character, be soon 
rendered him a spectator. While he shows the inconsistencies which are 
*«till bore, a part in the active sceneS of calculated to detach us from it. He 
f he passions, while he ailfered. in his disposes of the poetic worla, 7i5e k 
own person, from me pemtrbat ions of conqueror of the rearearth ; and thinks 
the heart, his writings produced a himself - strong enough to introduce, 
more lively impression. as nature sometimes does, the* genius, 

As wo do not always best appreciate of destruction into bis own works. If 
our own talents, Goethe maintains at be were not -an estimable character, 
present, that au author should b$ we should be afraid of Ahat species of 
talw .even whey he is writing, a pas- superiority which elevates itself above 
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Ml things ; which degrades, and then 
Main raises up ; which affects us, and 
then laughs at our emotion j which 
affirms and doubts by turns, add al- 
ways with the same suo&ss. f 

i have said, that Gogtbe possessed 
in himself alone, all the principal fea- 
tures of Gefman'cenius; they are all 
indeed found in him to an eminent* 
degree ; a great depth okidess, that 
grace which springs from imagination, 
I grace far more original ft Kan that 
Wmefr is formed by the spirit* of so- 
ciety; in short, a sensibility some- 
times bordering on the fantastic, but 
for that very reason the more calcu- 
lated Jto interest readers, who seek in 
books something that may give variety 
to their monotonous exigence, and in 
poetry, impressions which may supply 
the want of real events, • If Goethe 
Were a Frenchman, be w ould be made 
to talk from morning till night : all 
the authors, who^were contemporary 
With Diderot, went to derive ideas 
from his conversation, and affiirded 
him at, the same time an habitual en- 
joyment, from the admiration he in- 
spired. The Germans know not how 
to ttttke'useof their talents in conver- 
sation, and so few people, even among 
the most distinguished, have the habtt« 
of interrogating and answering, that 
society is scarcely" at ail esteemed 
among them ; but the influence an- 
quired by Goethe is not the less ex- 
traordinary. Inhere are a great many* 
people in Germany who would think 
genius discoverable even in the di- 
rection of a letter, if it were written 
by hito. The admirers of Goethe 
form a sort of fraternity, in which the 
raUyingvwords serve to discover the 
adepts to each other. W hen foreign- 
ers etso profess to admire him, they 
are rejected with disdain, if certain 
restriction's leave room to suppose 
•that they have allowed themselvesfeto 
nMerine works, which nevertheless 
gain much by examination. No mane 
v Can kindle such fanaticism without 
POfMcgstng great faculties, whether 
gcKMTorM) j fduhere is nothing but 
power, of whatever kind it may be, 
which Wien sufficiently dreed to be 
exdtecfby it tea degree of love so en- 
thusiastic. 

Sofutasttwas mpan of mzommm 
. getfe ami of perfect sincerity * the ee 
c0# rfUauties ought to he insepara- 


ble at lpaat in a literary character. 
Thought can never be compared with 
action but when it awakens in us the 
image of truth. Falsehood is still 
more disgusting in writing than in 
conduct. Actions even of the most 
deceitful kind still femain actions, and 
we knbw what we have to depend on, 
either in judging or hating them j but 
writings are only a vain mass of idle 
words, when they do not proceed front 
sincere con victiu^. 

There is not a nobler course than 
that of literature, when it is pursued 
as Schiller pursued it. It is true, that 
in Germany there is to much serious- 
ness and probity, that it is there alone 
we can be completely acquainted with 
the character and the dixies of every 
vocation. Nevertheless Schiller was 
wdmirfble among them all, both with 
respect to his virtues and his talents. 
His Muse was Conscience : she needs 
no invocation, for we hear her voice 
at all times, when we have once list- 
ened to it. He loved poetry, thetlra- 
nutlc art, history, and literature in 

g eneral, for its own sake. If he bad 
etermirted«never to publish his work v 
he would nevertheless Iwve taken the 
same pains in c writing them ; and nor 
consideration odrawn either from suc- 
cess, from the prevailing fashion, from 
prejudice, Or from any thing, in shoi f, 
that proceeds from others, could ever 
nave prevailed on hftn to alter hi* 
writings : for his writings were him- 
self j (hey expressed his soul ; and be 
did not conceive the possibility of al- 
tering a single expression, if t lie inter- 
nal sentiment which inspired it had 
undergone no change^ Schiller, 
doubtless, was not exempt from self- 
love ; for if it be necessary in order to 
animate fls to glory, it is likewise so 
to render us capable of any* active 
exertion wliatever s but nothing differs 
so much from another in its cunse- 
tfieiicesas vanity and the love of fame: 
the one seeks success by fraud, the 
other endeavours to command it open- 
ly $ this feeh inward uneasiness, and 
lies cuptiinffite inyait for public opi- 
nion ; that own powers, and 

depends oo natural causes alone fof 
strength to sifodee Ml opposition. 
In short, there a sentiment even 
more pdrtf thaw (he love of glory* 
which is, the love of troth: ft T$ this 
love that renders Ktegery men like the 
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Warlike preacher* of ah^lecritfse; able. He read French very Well, but 
awd to tmnn should henceforth be he hadneveT spoken it. I maintained 
assigned the charge of keeping ffre *a- whh sotne warmth 'the superiority of 
ered fire: for feeble women are no ottr dHmaiicty'srvfn over, that of all 
longer, as formerly, sufficient 'for its others ; he did oot refuse to enter the 
defence. Ruts wit h me, and without feeling any 

Inoobencetotentus, and candour in — ^ - J 

power, are both uOble qualifies. Oitr 
idea of goodness is sometimes debased 
by associating it with that of weak* 
ness ; but when it ts united to the 


uneasiness front the difficulty, and 
slowness with which be 
himself in French, without 
the opinion of his audience wj 


highest degree of knowledge and of 



. in what sense 
told us, that M God 



hiSconvictioOd 
lim to speak* ft,. 

V I at first made use of 



-- -.iite hiL— 

French arms, Vivacity and pleasantry ; 
„ own image." but m what Schiller said, X soon d&~ 
Schiller did himself ah injury, when' covered so many ideas through the 
he first entered into the world,, by impediment 6f ftij words ; rwas so 
the wanderings of his.bnSgmation; struck with that simplicity of charac- 
but with the maturity of age, he re- ter which led a man of genius to en- 
covered that sublime pnruy which gage himself thus fh a contest where 
gives birth to noble thought} vfitb speech was wanting to express his 
degrading sentiments he held no iri- thoughts ; I found mm $0 modest and 
fercoitrse. He lived, he speki, he so men fibre fit a* to vvhaf concerned his 
acted, as if the wicked did not exist ; own success, so prottd andsoaftimated 
and when he described them in his in the defehCe' of wbat appeared to 
works, it was with more exaggeration him to be truth; that I vowed to him 
and less depth of observation than if from that moment a friendship replete 
he had really known them. The with adtniratioth j 4 
wicked presented themselves to his Attacked, while yet young, ^by a 
imagination as an obstacle in nature, hopeless disease, the suffering* of his 
ns a physical scourge ; jnd perhaps in last moments Were softened by the 
many respects they kavegio intellectual ^attention of his children, aad of a wife 
being; the habit of vice has changed who deserved his affection by athoo- 


their souls into a perverted instinct. 

Schiller was the best of friends, t^t 
best of father*, the best of husbands ; no 
quality was wanting to complete that 
gentle and peaceful character whidj 
wls animated by the fire of genius 
alone : the love of liberty, respect for 
the female sex, enthusiastic admira- 
tion of thefinerarts, inspired his mind ; 
and in the analysts of his works it 
would be easy to point out to what 
particular virtue we owe the various 
productions of his masterly pen. It 
has been said that genius is all-sufti- 


sand endearing dnalif lef. Madame de 
WollaogCn. a friend worthy of com- 
prehending his meaning, asfceft him, a 
few hours before his death, how he 
felt himself? *' Still more and' rofthe 
easy,’’ was his reply; and, indeed, 
had be not reason to place his trdstin 
that God whdse dominion on earth he 
had endeavoured to promote ? Was 
he not approaching to the aoode. 6t 
the just ? Is he not at thisL moment 
in the society of those whoVc?emb}e 
him ? and has he hot already rejaietgd 
the friends, who are also expecting 

* I .. t.l 


cient. 1 believe »l* where knowledge ourarrival in the seats of blcssedries ^r 
and skill preside ; but when we sees ‘‘ 


to paint the Sturim of human nature, 
or fathomit in its unsearchable depths, 
the powers even of imagination fhil j 
we mutf possess a sou) rbaf&as felt the 
agitation of the tej^pew; but into 
which the Divine Spirit has descended 
to restore its serenity, 

I s*W Schiller, for tho first time, in 
thd saloon of the Duke and Duchess 
of Wetther, in the presence* of a so- 
ciety a* enlightened as if was horrour- 
Ujuvrrsal M\o. Vol. XXL 


CuRrods Particulars in /Ae'fcitB 
of' Mr. Thomas ttbauAf 
Malmsburie. ify JoHNAuBi^ryv 

[From “ Letters written by Eminent 
Persons,” AcJ , ’*<- ” 

[ Concluded from Vol. xx. p, 400. J' 

A BOUT this time (1035 or f050) 
r»e settled the piece of land,* 
givgu to him by his uncle, uptnHtU 
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nephew Francis for life, the remainder where, e* he sat for his picture, he 

S his nephew's eldest son, Thomas was diverted by Mr. Hobbes's plea-. 

obta?; he also not long after dis- sant discourse* Here his Majesty's 
charged a mortgage .of tyo hundred favours were redintegrated to him, 
patttitfs* ty^ide* the interest thet^of, and qrder' was given that he^ should 
With Much- his nephew Francis (a have free accesse to his Majesty, who 
e&elcss husband) had incumbered his was always much ^delighted in his 
estate. win and smart icparlees. The witts 

'JHeVai much in London tillMhe^at court were wont to bayte him $ 
•tfestpurawon of his Majesty, having but: he would make his part good, ahd 
convenience not only of bookes, /eared none q£ them. The King 
IwSLgQemut’d conversation's Mr. J. would call him the Bearc : Here 
Sefo&n, EtfrXVai. Haru§y, J.Vafighan, tomes the Beare to be bay ted. He 
ftr. wheteof anon ia the catalogue of was maivellous happy ana feady in 
his acquaintance. I have heard him his replies, and that without rancour, 
say*that In my Lord's house, in Der- (except provoked)} but now 1 speak c 
byshise, there wa6 a g6od library, and of his readmes9 in replies as to witt 
booker enough for him, and hi* lord- and drollery.^ He would say, that he 
ship stored the library with what did not care^to give, neither was he 
jbookes jie thought Rtt to be bought ; adroit at, a piesent answer , to a se- 
but he saydjthe warBfcofgood conver- rides ^uasre ; he had as heve they 
Nation wasaveiygrcat inconvenience, should have expected an extemporary 
ipid* that though be conceived be soluiiop to an arithmetical! probleme, 
could ©refer his thinking as well per- for he turned, and winded t and cotn- 
r hops as another, yet he touud a gieat pounded in plulosophy, politiques, &c. 
‘defect; methiiikes in the countiy, in as if he. had been at matheinaricall 
Tong time, for want of good conversa- works; "he always avoided, as much 
tfon, one's understanding and inven- as he could, to conclude hastily. 
Ih 9 ltj;rpw mouldy. In 1659, and some yeares before, 

‘ „ j^wongst other of hieacquaintance, his lord was at Little Salisbury-house 
Tmust not f<Mget our common friend, (now jurned into the Middle- Ex- 
Mr. Samuel Cowper, the pi ince of change), wheje he wrote, among other 
limners of this last age, whd drew his things, a pocme in Latin hexameter 
.picture as likens art could afford, and and pentameter, on the Encrojch- 
©tte of t)ie best pieces that eyerie ment of the Clergie (both Roman 
did; which his Majesty, at his re- % &nd reformed) on the Civil Power. I 
‘fitt&ejbought of him, and conserves remember 1 saw there five hundred 
as, one of nis greatest rarities in his verses and mare. >He did lead Clu- 
closet, at Whitehall.* ‘ verius's Hisforia Universalis, and 

The wintertime of 1659 he spent made up hi* pocrirte from thence. His 
'in Derbyshire 5 in March following place of meditation was then in the 
Wtfl (be dawning of t tbe coming in of portico in. the garden. He sayd that 
4 our gfticious Sovereign, and in April he honietixues would sett hi* thoughts 
,j£he Aurora. It happened about two upon rescai clung iihd contemplating, 
«Wdtbfee dayes after his Majesty’s alwavs with tliis'pioviso, that he veiy 
4 py regime, that as he was passing much and deeply cx n tillered oile 
through the Strand, Mr. thing at a time,— sc. a weeke or 

. jes was standing at Little Sail?- sometimes a fortnight. There was a 

■Wry*house Gate^ (where his LordWreport {and surety trhe) that iirParlia- 
then lived, V the King espied h«n, pptt ment, not long after. the ‘King was 
very kindly to him, and settled, wimeof the bishops made a 
bow he did. About n ‘motion, to have the good old gentle- 
e bad Oral confejencev (nan burned for a he ret iq tie: which 
sty and Mr. S. Cowper, he hearing, fe£$ed that hi* papers 

*- - * — — might be searched by their order, and 

* This-pictur* I Intend to be bor- he told me that he had burned part 
1 of tp* Majesty, for Mr. Loggan of them, i have received void fiom 
m wcutatq p4*ce Jby, , nis aipanuensU and executor, that ha 
ljwill s^Lwelf both at home and remeiubfers there were such verses, for 
ijH K ‘ v he wrote them o«t 4 b^hoowes not 
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what became of them, unless he pre-. 
senfed them to Judge Vaughan, or 
burned them,, as I did seeme to' in- 
it I understand sinfce, by 
. v , that be can. retrieve a 
great many of titlm.) I 

From *i6'f)0, till the time he last, 
went into Derbyshire, he spent most 

1 >art of his time in London, at hi9. 
ord’s, viz. at Little Salisbury -bouse, 
then Queen-street, lastly, Newport- 
house; following his contemplation 
and study. He contemplated and in- 
vented in the morning, out penuefl in 
the afternoon. 

In 1 604,. I sayd to him, “ Me- 
thinkes *tis pity, that ytm that have 
such a deare reason and Inventive head 
did never take into consideration, the 
learning of the lawes,” and I endea- 
voured to persuade hinv to it ; but be 
answered that he was not like^o have 


1665. This yearb.be toMTntfj that 
he was willing to doe some gqdalo ' 
the towne Mere he was borne that 
hirMajestie loved him well, antl if y 
coijld find out something in our coun- 
try that was in his gift, he did believe ’ 
he could beg it of nis Majestic, and 
since he was bred a s scholar* he* 
thought it most proper lo found a 
free-schopl* there, which is wanting, 
ntm\ ior before the Reformat all 
monasteries hSd great schpples au- 
pendant to them. After inquiry* I 
found out a piece of land in Braden- . 
forest, that was in his Majesties pos- ' 
session, of about 251. per rfnnum. 
value, which he hoped to have ob- 
tained of his Majestic, for a salary for 
a schoolmaster but the *€tueen’s . 
priests, smiling out the designe, and, 
beinghis enemies* prevented tnis-pub!-! 
lie and charitable intention. 


life enough left, to goe through^ with A 0 , JO" 1 . .1 674, Mr. Anthony 
such a long and difficult task. I Wood sett forth an elaborate worke of. 
then presented him, in order there- eleven yeaces* study, intituled the 
unto, and to draw him on, the Lord “ History and Antiquities of the 
Ch. Bacon’s Elements of the T/iwe University of Oxford,’** wherein, in 
(a thin 4 to.) which ^e wfls pleased t? every respective Colledge and ‘Hall, 
accept, and the next time I came to he mentions the writers there edu- 
him be shewed me thertin, two cleare cated, and wliat books' they w tote, 
paralogisms, which I ant heartily sorry 'The Deane of Christ Church,* having 
are now out of my remembrance.* .the absolute power of the presto 
[desponded that he should make there, perused every. sheet before it 

any attempt (t^ntamen) towards th& - — 

designe. But afterwards, it seemes, • [J.M'ell, D.D. very so m after- 
in the country, he writt his treatise, wards Bishop of Oxford* The foi- 
" De Legibus,” (unprinled) of which 'lowing note is in Wood’s- hand-wri- 
Si r J . Vaughan , Lqrd Chief J ust ice of t i ng. Editor^ j 
the Common Pleas, had a trajjs€ript, 1G70. One Mr, Anthony k Wood," 
and I do affirm that he muoh admired of Merton coll, in Oxop, had finished 
it.t the Hist, and Antiq. of the Lniver-, 

.... — ■■ ... , sjirie, which he hid, with incomparable 

* One, 1 well remember, Was In Industrie, laboured in for ten years. * 
P-2. fn this IlistTare contained the lives 


t In a letter to me, dated Aug. 18, of most of the eminent ^.writers that 
1679. among other things, he writes have been bred up in, eftch Coll, and 
“ The tieallsc De Lcgibus, at^the end Hall there ; anjom*$t which he wv*£c» 
of it is imp.«5lfcct. I desire Mr. .a brief of the ‘life of Mr. [Iobbes,. 
Horne to pardob me that I qm not though then living, and 'this he did 
consent to his motion; nor shall M*. because he looked upon hi m as q 
Crooke himsplfe get m3' consent t<r prime ornadient.lhpreof. , ' r “T r “ r 
print Ht. f pray, you present ipy* This book being by him written lir 
humble ihankes to MivSaih. Butler. En«L it pleased the sages of the Uni- 
“ The privilege of statjonyrs is, in verai^e (n6t without his comentttp 
my opinion, a very grcaj hinderaucc have it pit into La liny* to the end that 
to the advancement of' all humanethpfameof the said Universitie mitji* 
le|rhing. * be better known and understood, bV 

7 •* 1 srn», Sir, ‘ - ; \ouct r lh#8eas ; but the ttatafat 

*^Your very humble gervt.' ueigig more fit for declamatory th o 

“ Tii. IIosbjes.” historical versjons, metal errors hoi $ 
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wa*Wtto.the pre®se> and. lifter, and was resolved to vindicate himself in 
maqgre the author , and to his great an epistle to the authors accordingly 
Taod spre displeasure* ext^gyd an epistle, dated Apr. 20,^1 9J4 X was 
rted, what lie thought fift. 


ioserted; 


the author in MS. whh an 



of Malmesburrs Life, In p.37(J, 3f 7 , Epistle by Anthony 
|L “ Vtr $aoe de quo (inter tot with repaired, ^ vei 


k Wood, he forth- 


prospers et adverse jamas qui de eo without any gntle, to the Peane of 
spavguntur hominum sermppes) hoc Christ Church, to communicate it to 
vW^wme pronnutiafe fas e$t, anrmum him, and to let him see that be would 
if^bbtigisse, nti ononis scientist ca- do nothing under-hand against him. 
pacissimum et infertum, ha divitia- The Deane jead it over carelessly, and 
yum, sfecpli, et mvidiae negligentissi- not without scome/and when he had 
mum j. erga cognatos et alios pium et done, bid Mr. Wood tell Mi . Hobbes, 
henencnm. inter eos quibuscum “ that be was an old man, had one 

..•Ji, iL*i • “ a - -« _« - *■ 



much "more was quite dashed out of See. or to that effect, 
the autfrdi's copie by the sayd ©aane. In tty* meane tune Mr* Hobbes 
These additions and expunctipns meetes with the King in the Pall- 
telfjg made by the sqyd Deane ot mall, in St. James's parke j tells him 
Christ Church, without the advice, how be had been served by the Deane 
end quite contrary tp the mind of the of Christ Church,* in a boojee then m 
author he told him, if was fitt Mr. the presse, intituled the “ History 
Hohrcs should know what be had and Antiquities of the Uqiversitie of 
done/ because that his qatpe being set Oxon," and withall dekires his Ma- 
to the bobke, and all people knotting jestie ta$be pleased to give him Ipave 
it to be hfc, pe should be liable tp an c to vindicate *himselr. The King 
ansitay, qpd so consequently be in seeming to be troubled at the dealing 
perpetual controversie. To this the of the Doane^. gave Mr. Hobbes 
Beane replied, •• Yeain God’s name* leave, conditionally, that he touch 
and great reason it was that he should nobody but him who lied abused him, 
know what he had done, and What he neither that he should reflect upon 
had done be would answer for/’ &c. the Universitie. 

* rt • »L_ \ ; ; — 1 * - 


Hereupon, in the beginning of 
1$?4, the author acquaints J. W. Mr. 
Hobbes's correspondent, with all that 
had passed. J. W. acquaints Mr. 
Hobbes* Mr. Hobbes taking it ill 

cousmHfed before any could perceive 
them. * 

; The Deaite of Ch Ob. being zea* 
* lous for the forwarding tins woik, did 
Kipty discharge the translator*, hut 


Mr. Hobbps understanding that 
this History would he published at 
the Cbmtpon Act, at Oxon, about 
1 1th July, the said year, 1674 . 
prints his Epistle at London, and 
sends jtowne divers copies to Oxop, 
which being dispersed at Coffee- 
houses and Stationers' shops, a copy 
forthwith came to the Deane's hands, 
who upon the reading of it fretted 

_ ^ , __ and fumed at it as a most famous 

miost of the impression, at tm-ownq hbell, and soon after^aieeting with 
expense; and having the absolute ,the author of the Hlstoiy chid him, 
powgref the presse, &c.— gar on as in tdlmg him that he had corresponded 
the tsopie. 'with his eneroie (Hobbes). The an- 

'Bp* jo. Fell did nut only exr, thor replied, that surely he bad forgot 
puftge fhd insert, what he pleased in what he had dpnne* for he had coip* 
Mr. Hobbes’s, Life, also in the municated to him before what Mr* 
Lives ofoftiervbri learned map; per- Hobbes bad sayd and written j wbere- 
tici|laiiy of Dr. John Pndexux. after- upon the Deane recollecting Mmselfe, 
wam v Bishop of Worcester; end ip told him, that Hobbes should sud- 
ttse^lfe or |>r. Twisa* denly beare more of him, and that h$ 
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vqiiU have the printer called io an up ; help we he rifcflvedtjdtt* *x* 

account for printing such a notorious c?ptp little tip under h»t Jip j mt lm 
libell.* that oatore would have aflorded lto 

U> 75 * He left London * cunt antimo a venarahte beard* but being mostly 
ftvttfuavt reveriendi t and spent the of a fcbnerful and pleasant 
remainder of bis d^s in Derbyshire* be nffect&d not at a}} austerity mA 
with the E. of Devon* at Chats worth gravity* and to look sevens He | yo&i 
and Hardwyck, in contemplation and s/derefl gravity and baavtaesa* af 
study. countenance mt ao good flfrrks *t 

'Tb of custom* in the lives of wise assurance of God's favour* m fi ffam** 
men to putt downe their sayings; fd/chantalffe, and uprightWavjpur; 
now if trueth (uncommon) delivered which are better sign#? of ttHgteft 
clearly anck wittily goes for a saying* than the zealous maintaining of 
his common discourse was full of troverted doctrines, 
them* which for the most part were He had a good eta and that of * 
sharp and significant, hazel colour, which was fnH of* life 

in his youth he was unhealthy, and and spirit, even to his last; When he 
of ati ill completion., (yellowish), was m discourse* there shone (as Ut 
His Iprd, who was a waster, sent him were) a bright lire coale within it; 1 
up and downe to borrow moneys and He had two Tmd$ orlook* ; When he 
to get gent, to be bound for him, be- laught* was witty, and in a mewryhfci* 
ing ashampd to speake himselta; he mour, one could scarce see his 
took cold, being wett in his feet, and by and by, when he was seriput and 
trod both his shoes aside the same earnest he opened his eies round hts 
way. Notwithstanding be was well* eie-iids 5 he had midling eie$, nut 
beloved, they loved bis company for very big, nor very little, 
his pleasant facetiousness and suavity. He was Vix foote high* and souses 
From forty he grew healthier, and thing better, and went indifferently 
then he had a fresh ruddy complexion ; hrect, or rather; considering bis great 
be was sanguineo-raejanchchcus, age. very erect, 
which the physiologers saw is the most tHis sight and witt continued to hk 
ingeniose complexion. He would last. He had a curious sharp sight, 
say, that there might be good wjtts of as be had a sharp witt ; which wao 
all complexions; but good natured, jglsciao sure and steady, that I have 
impossible. • heard him oftentimes $ ay, that in 

in his old age he was very bald, yet multiplying and dividing hp never 
within dore he used to study, and si tt mistook a figure* and $0 in other > 
bare-headed, and sayd he never tooke tilings. He thought much, and wjth? 
cold in his head, hut that the greatest excellent method add readiness* 
trouble was to keepe off' the fliesfrom which made liim seldom make a fahe 
pitching on the baldness. His head step. He had read much* if one' 
was of a mallpt forme* approved by considers his long life* but his*con- 
the physiojogers. His face not very templation was much more. than his 
great, -ample forehead, yellowish red- reading. He was wont to say, that if* 
dish whiskers, which naturally turned he had read as mucin as other men/ 

1 * he should have continued still asigaa- 

* (It» this aecoun* nf the publics- rant as other men. t - * ^ 

tinn of the ttistoigt of the University, He seldom used any physique. Hp 
many corrections' occur in Wood’s was wont to say that he had rather 
hand* writing. The Deane wrote an a have tl>e advice, or take physique* 
answer Jo the letter above-mentioned. . from an experience old womau / lfca t * 
Editor.) had been at many sick people's bed-< 

44 This seiirritous answer;’ say? An- sides* than from tue moat learned btif< 
hrt'Vir * 4 it in $vi>no?edy might be the unexperiencod physitiaU. * »* • ? 

cause, why Mr. Hobbes was tint after- it is riot consistent with at> her-* 

. wards so Mulgeot (or » wared, the less monicall aoule <o f be a woman-hat^r. 
to speak his qpinianVcobecrmufc the neither had he in abhorrence to good ^ 
Vnifiwiftlea* and fiow much their wine, but hi was even in, his youth . 
doctrine and method had contributed * (generally) temperate, both as to .wfhei 
to the late troubles,” and women (at lawn hm omnia 
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mediocritef. ttorfo sum) humant (buskins) of Spanish leather, laced 
niUl a ffre alienum puto.J I have of tied along the sides - with, black 
heard fette say that he has been drunke ribbons. 

in b& life a hundred times, vtfbich, Me had ahvayes bpokes of prick* 
considering bis great age, diet not song lying oii his table :~e. g.of H. 
amount to above oftce a year ; when I»aw<[s, tec. sons&p-- which at night, 
ftediddrinke, he wold drinjee tp when lie was abed; and the dores 
items fti have the benefit of vomit- made fast, and was sure nobody heard 
ing, which he did easily, by which him, he sang aloud, (not that: he batF 
benefit neither his witt was disturbed a good Voice) but for Ins health's sake ; 
iic*r dns stomach oppressed j, but he l?e did believe it did his lunges good, 
never was, nor could endure to be, and conduced . much to prolong his 
Vabitually a good feHow, i. e. to drink life. * 

every day wtne with company, which He had the shaking nalsey in his 
though not to drunkenness, spoiles hands ; which began in France before 


the oraine: 

For bis last thirty yeares, or more, 
his diet, &c> was very moderate, and 
regular: after * sixty h% dranke iio 
wine, his stomapherew weak, aud he 
dia eate mostly fish, especially whit- 
ings; for he' sayd he digested fish 
better than flesh- He rose about 
seaven, had his breakfast of bread and 
bitter, and tooke his walke* medi- 
tating till teojt then he did putt downe 
the minutes of" hi* thoughts. His 

.We . fixf him o 


the year 40*60, and has growne upon' 
him by degrees ever since; so that 
he has not been able to write legibly 
since 1()05 or as I find by some 
of hfc letters to me that he honoured 
me witball. 

His love to his kindred hath already 
been spoken of. * He was very cha- 
ritable (e suo modulo) to those that 
were true objects of his bounty. 

One time, I remember, goeing in 
the Strand, a poor and inhrme old 


dlftuer was prodded for fiim exactly r man begged his almes; he beholding 
by eleaven, for he could not cow stay him with eies of pitty and compassion, 
till his lord's houre,— sc. about two. putt Bis hand in his pocket, and gave 
After dinner he todke afipe of to- himSd.; $ayd a divine (sc. Dr. Jasper 
banco, ^Mt-theftthfew himself imme- Mayne) ttiat stood by, " Would ypu 
diately on bis bed, with bis band off*, have done this, if it had not been 
and $lept about halfe an hour*; in^h®>*Christ’s command " Yea,*’ sayd 
afternoon he penned his morning he; " Why r’’ qoolh the other; 
thoughts. 


MV | JT • XJWYr*** IftIV WMIVI ) 

“ Because," sayd he, •* l was in p&ine 


Besides his dayly. walking, he did to consider the miserable condition of 
twice or thrice a yearn play at tennis,* the old roan; and'now my almeS, 
(at about seventy- five ne did it) then giving him some relief,<ioth ab»o ease 

me.” , * 

His work was attended with envy, 
which threw several 1 aspersions and 
false reports on him; for instance, 
one was, that he was afrayd^o lye 
UMIAK l tlt9 UCI19(Vrtl CM alone at night in his chamber. J have 

to wavte on him, and take care of often heard him say, that ne was not 
him, which by did perform© to him afrayd of sprishtf, but ffrayd of being 
Tnvihg,ai$d dying, with great respect knockt on the heat for five or ten 
and diligence,-' for which considers- pounds, ♦which rogues might thiuke 
tionhe made him Jhis executor. Jie hadin his chamber; and several l 
■^ nS ivcold weather ne commonly wore other tales, as untrue. 


seventy- five he did it) then 
went to bed and. .was well -rubbed. 
This he did believe would make him 
live two or three yeares the longer. 

He gave to James Wheldon, his 
amanuensis, (who Writes a delicate 
hand) his pension at Leicester yearly. 


a blade velvet coate* lined with fur re; 
if noi some other coate so liped ; but 
frit the yeare he wore** kind of bootea 

thjtf cbtifi Wf 9 - Jbf want W a 

[ ‘Jt. 'a£_I I -t -v.-ll t»*l 


I , have heard sgme positively af- 
fiffife that {ii« bad a yearly -pension 
from thO King pf Fratipe ; possibly 

*^ed such a monarchic 

nee exercises ; but 


ir$burfc:‘fcd ivbold lyalke up-hill for ^hat other pounds i kntpwjjpt; 
lowp-HUU m the parlc, tin he wa& - unless it be for that the present Kmg 
great #Weat,fcnd lhei>. give tlie ^ of France is reputed an encourhger or 
some money to cubbe him. ■■ choice and able meft in all faculties/ 
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who can attribute to hjsgreatness. I Ume> bis writings , and virtuous life 
neve/ heard him speake of any such testify against it# And that be wan 
thing; sidceiiis death I have inquired a Christian is clear, for he received 
of bis most intjmatefnends in Perby- the sacrament; and in his confession 

shire, who wrote to me, they n$ver toDt Cosins, at * on his fas 

heard of any such thing., Had it, been he thought) death-bed, declared that 
t so^ [neither] he; nor they, ought to he liked the religion ,pf tins Church of 
have ‘been ashamrfl of jt, and ft had England best otaTl other* 
been becoming the munificence of so * He*would have the worship of God 
great a prince to have don no it. , performed with musiqne. 

For Ins being brandedwith athe- 

Bidbrot on the Capacities of Blind People. 

[Prom Grimm's Memoirs.] 

A vert/ small part of the following interesting memoir upon a class qf beings 
singularly unfortunate, lips already appeared in our work: but its value, not 
only to those who may happen to be connected with persons in that calamitous 
state , but to the general ready, induces us to rPjm/it the whole from the 
amusing volumes of Baron Grimm* 

I AM going to throw together upon no longer the power to follow. It is 
paper some phenomena which the, pusillanimity which arises from 
were not known to me when my the consciousness of weakness, or, in- 
Letter upon the Blind was written, doleuce, which is one of the conse- 
and which will serve as proofs, or re- quences of weakness aftd pusillaui- 
futations, of many things asserted in mity, that disgusts me wifh,a labour 
that letter. Ihfrty-^iree^or thirty- .more likely, perhaps, to. injure, than 
four years have elapsed since tl^e Jet- to contribute towards the improve- 
ter was written, I have read it again, ment of njywork, 

endeavouring to divest rftyself of all a.Ivc senescentem mature sarnu equnm, 
partiality, and am not dissatisfied with ue i ,y 

it. Although the first part appeared Pt^ct a.lcxtretmmi riJetiJus ct iliadneat. 
to me more interesting than the se-» # 

coml, andrl feel that the one might be phjenomena. 

soiffewhat extended and the other 1st. A watchmaker, who is per- 
much abridged, I shall leave ,bbth as fectly well versed in the theory of 
they are, for fear lest the pages of the his art, and who yields to no one 
young mau should be injured by the in the practice of it, has often assured 
touch of the old' one. I should cn- me that it is by the touch, and not by 
deavour in vain, at present, to discri- the sight, that he judges of the round- 
minate what there is supportable in ness of his watch pinions* He rolls 
the ideas and the expression, and I them gently between his thumb and 
fear that I should be equally incapable fore- finger, aud by prefeuae discovers 
of correcting any thing reprehensible, trifling inequalities which escape hi$ 
A celebrated painter of our days ern- eye. 

ploys himself tn his ofd age in spoiling 2d. I have heard of a blind persons 
the chef s-d' oeuvres, which he pro- who, I was assured, could tell the co- 
ducecl in the vigour*# his' earlier years, lodr of stufft by the touch. 

I know not whether the defectsdie* 3d. I know of one who shades qg j ga. 
discovers be real, but as to the talent gays, with as much delicacy as Jean 
which should correct them, either be Jacques prided himself on possessing, 
never possessed it, or, if he did, it is when he confided to his friend?, ei* 
lost, since every thing that belongs to th6r seriously or as a joke, a plan he 
mad perishes with man. There is a had for opening a school to give les- 
when taste gives counsels, the sons in this art to the flower gills 
justjSpe of which nibst be acknow- Paris. 

but which, perhaps, we have 4th. In the town of Amiens there 
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ift a bHnd>tdne*c«ttei, *wb6 super* 
HUtsffte alargemimber of: workmen, 
£W» rnttmsh mutiigente m if* be en» 
tight. 

. ddtf A am who could see bad so 
iiitteeerfaiaty ia the u*e o€ hie bends 
if using hk eyes* tkgt when he wanted 
to shave hie head he pat Wwav the 
tocktoggfiws, and pieced himself be- 
fore a naked wall* A blind person 
who does not see the danger becomes 
always more intrepid, and I have no 
dBubt that he would go with a much 
dinner step then a man who could seer, 
over a narrow and elastic plank thrown 
as a bridge across a precipice, there 
are few people whose sight does not 
become confused at looking dowu 
Atom a great height. 

6th. who <Jpes not know, or at 
least has not often hoard mention 
made of the eelebrated Daviel ? I 
have often been presents his opera- 
tions. He couched a smith, who' had 
contracted cataracts in his eyes, from 
the continual heat of his furnace. This 
smith having been blind for live and 
twenty yeajb, had so entirely accus- 
tomed himself to doing every thing by 
the touch, that without blow,? it was 
Impossible to make him avail himself 
of the sense now restored to hi{n. 
Ikyiel said, striking him, 4 * Will you 
Iftot look, scoundrel ? ,J He walked, 
he worked, every thing we do with 
our eyes open, he did with his shut 1 .'* 
from this may be concluded, that 
the eye is not so useful to our wants, 
so essential to our 'happiness, as w& 
are tempted to believe. If the sight 
of nature bad no longer any ciwrms 
for Daviel's blind man, we may fairly 
a»k, what ia there in the world to the 
lose of which a long privation may 
not render us wholly indifferent, pro- 
vided it he not accompanied with 
{sain ?—It may be said, perhaps, that 
we could never grow indifferent to 
sight of a wife who is dear to us. 
I cannot concur in that sentiment, 
though it may seem to be supported 

^ circumstance I am going to re-* 
It may be.su pposed, that de- 
prived for a tong time of sight, when 
restored to us we should never cease 
looking -about ; this k not so. The 
difference Is very great between* mo- 
mentary and habitual blindness, 

7th. D&vkl’s philanthropy brought 
few* from all parts of the kingdom the 


indigent Wind, whd came ter implore 
bfcadtisfaftee j aftdhfa repdfaf $6n drew 
to bis house mmfe&s who tfere ctr- 
rtoea to wtertewfhk ettfaordfcftitfy to r- 
UtyB, M< Mavmbntel and myself 
made a party thefe together $ the 
blind men was seated, his cataract was 
remitted, Daviel placed bis hand upon 
the eyes which he had just restored to 
the light. An aged woman whostcod 
by bis side evinced fhedeepest interest 
in the operation, she trembled in all 
her limbs at every movement of the 
operator. The latter made a sign to 
her to come forward and place her- 
self on her knee£ before the operated ; 
he removed hi? hands, the sick man 
opened his eyes and exclaimed : “ Ah ! 
it i? my mother !*'•— ‘Never was a more 
pathetic exclamation uttered, I could 
ftmg* that 1 hear it even now. The 
pld woman feinted, tears streamed 
fron\the eyes of all present, and aim? 
in abundance |bwed from their 
purses. 

8th. Of all fhose who have been 
deprived of s ; *ht almost from their 
birth, the most surprising that ever 
existed, qr will exist, was Mademoi- 
selle Melanie de Salrgnac. She was 
n relation erf M. de LafergUe, Lieut.- 
General in 'his Majesty's service, an 
old man, who is just dead at the age 
of ninety-one, covered with scars and 
loaded with honours, and daushtertn 
Madame de Blacy,*who is still alive ; 
she never cease* to regret 'the lop of 
a child who constituted the charm of 
her life, and was the object of adnji* 
ration to all who knew her. Madame 
de Blacy is a woman distinguished for 
the eminence of her moral qualities, 
and who will readily answer any ques- 
tion* relative to the truth of my nar- 
ration . 1 1 is under her auspices that I 
have collected such particulars of the 
life of Mademoiselle de Salignac as 
escaped my owji observation durihg 
an intimacy in the family which be- 
gan in J/OO, and contihued*' without 
interruption to I7(>3, the year that 
closed the life of the lady in question. 

She bad an unusual fund of good 
sense, the utmost mildness and sweet- 
ness of disposition, an uncommon 
penetratipn in her idea*, and great 
simplicity of character. One ot her 
aunts invited her mother to com# and 
assist her in entertaining nineteen Os- 
trogoths whom she ted invited todte* 
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her. ** I cannot concede what my b$ cruel.—" Do you think/*’ safc} she, 
aflnt weans," *M the niece \ u why "that you hear the accents of com* 
goanUemertain nineteen Ostrogoths ? plaint as I ,do V* — u But,” md 1, 
*rrfo r my part i only wish to entertain y tt\pre are many who suffer without 
those I love V* allowing themselves to complain/-^- 

TJie sound of the voice produced ** 1 should soonfihdi them out/’ she 
the same effect orf ner as the pftysiog- said. " and only pity them the more/’ 
notny has upon persons that see. One * She was passionately <fond of hear* 
of het relations, a receiver-general of ing any body read, and still more of 
the finances, behaved very ill to her masic. " I think,” she said, u that 
family in a way extremely unexpected, 1 could never be tired of listening; tQ 
on which she remarked, ** who could people who sing or play in a sujtenbr 
have conceived this with so sweet a manner. • If this happiness be the 
voice!” When she heard any one only one we are to enjoy in heaven, it 
sing, she distinguished between the will be suHicient for me. You think 
voice of a fair and of a dark person, justly when you say that it is the 
When any one spoke to hfcr she judged most powerful of all the fine arts, 
of their height by the Sireclion in without excepting either poetry or 
which the sound came. eloquence ; that even Racine does 

She had no wish to see, and o^p day not express himself with .the delicacy 
when I asked her the reason of this, of a harp, that bis melody \s heavy and 
>hc answered me: 4f l shoulej then monotonous compared .with that of 
have nothing but my own eyes, and the instrument, and that you have 
now J enjoy the eves of every body, often desired to give your style the 
By this privation I am an object of force ami lightness of the tones of 
constant interest and commiseration ; Bach. For my part it is the finest 
lam obliged in some way at every language I know, Jn languages spo- 
moment, and at every moment 1 am ken, those are reckoned to pronounce 
grateful. Alasl if 4 were to see, * the best who articulate the syllables 
people would soon think of jne no the most distinctly ; instead of which 
more*”—' The errors of sight very much ip the language of music the sounds 
diminished its value in her ideas. “I that are the most remote from each 
am,” she said, " at the entrance of a other, from the grave to the acute, 
long avenue; at the extremity of it is fVqpi the acute to- the grave, are 
some object ; to^ne of you it appear^*blendea together apd follow imper- 
in potion, to another ir appears still j ceptibly ; 'tis, if I inky say so, one 
one says that it is an animal, another long syllable, the inftexions and ex- 
that it is a man, and on approaching it, ^ressiou of which vary at every mo- 
lt appears to be the stump of a tree. ment. While melody carries tjiis 
No one knows whether the tower they sound to iny hear, harmony executes 

f reeive afar off be round or square, it without confusion upon a variety of 
brave the clouds of dust, while different instruments, two, *bree, 
those aroond nie shut their eyes, and four, or five, all concurring to 
are miserable, sometimes they even strengthen the expression of the first, 
suffer a whole day for not having shut and the parties singing are so many 
them soon ; enough. An almo.il im- interpreters which i could readily di$- 

perceptible atom is, sufficient to lor- pense with, when the. symphonist is 
ment them cruel 1 y.*' — At the approach a man of genius and knows howto 
night she used to say, ** that our gi^e character to his performance. Ir 
reign was at an end, mid hers was is in the silence of night, more ad- 
just beginning.” it will easily be con-'* pedal ly, that I find music expressive 
ceived that Hying tat constant darkness and delicious. 

With the habit of acting and thinking “ 1 persuade myself,” she contU 
in an eternal night, lying Awake, nued, “that those who see, distracted 
which is so tormenting to us, was by their $igbt, cau neither hear or un- 
fcarcely fell by her. dersfend as clearly as I do. Why 

She could not pardon me for hav- does the culogium of music which, J 
ing aaid that blind people being de- hear from others always appear to mp 
pmed of witnessing the exterior signs poor and feeble Why eould I ne- 
m suffering must almost necessarily ver Express myself as I feel?— Why 
Universal Mao, Vol. XXI. F 
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in the midst of what I would say, am Sfie'had the most delicate sense of 
1 obliged to stop, seeking in vain for modesty that I ever witnessed. Ask- 
words which can paint the sensations ing her the reason of it, ** It is/* she 
I experience ?— Is it that ho adequate said, M the effect of my mother's good 
words are yet invented?—! cannot counsels. She has said so many things 
compare the effect that music has up- to me on this subject, that 1* will own 
on me but to the sort of intoxication I I coujfl scarcely comprehend them for 
experience when after a long absence a long time, and perhaps in compre- 
X throw myself into the arms of my bending them I have ceased to be tn- 
mothpr, when my voice fails me, all nocent.” She died of an inward tu- 
rn/ limbs tremble, tears stream down mour which her modesty prevented 
my flheeks, my knees win np longer her ever mentioning, 
support me, I seem dying with plea- 
sure/’ [To be concluded.] 

ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

** Nulli negal/imue, nulli diftereuius justitiain.*' 

Time’s Telescope for 1814; or, natural, moral, and historical features 
a Complete Guide to thte Almanack : of tiwday or month that is passing over 
containing an Explanation of Saints' him. This knowledge too, at once 
t Days and Holidays} with f l lustra- useful and interesting, he may obtain 
tions of British History and Anti - without the labour of consecutive 
t fiiities , and Notices of obsolete Rites study, from which some minds might 
and Customs. Astronomical Occur- shrink, and to which others might 
r cnees in every Month, ; comprising not have time to attend, for by con- 
Remarks on the Phenomena of the suiting the present volume progres- 
Cetestial Bodies, and a popular Piew sivelyas the year elapses, its appro- 
of the Solar System. The Natu- % priate informaiiton for each particular 
talist's Diary; explaining the va- day will be gradually and almost im* 
rims Appearances in the Animql perceptibly obtained, while the aggre- 
'and Vegetable Kingdoms ; and Me- gate mass or intelligence will be ra- 
teorological Remarks. Accompa - pidly accumulating. 
nied by Twelve Descriptive IVocd-^ The compiler has agreeably diversi- 
cuts of the different Months, his labours, also? by interspersing 

graved by Mr. CUnndl. 1 vol, apt quotations from our poets appli* 
12 mo. 1814. cable to the subjects he is describing : 

A MONG the many speculations' a ' ,d b y introducing almost every topic 
of modern literature, we look the work would admit of, treated 
upon the present work as one, both generally in an efegant and persptcu- 
from'lts nature and execution, most manner, lie has presented a vo- 
entitled to success. .It has-been com- *“ rae r e*>»y deserving the patronage of 
piled with a judicious attention equal- !*j e Public. In order to com ey some 
Iy to avoid unsatisfying brevity on the ldea of ,he mode ot , . f, l execution, we 
one hand, aud tedious prolixity on the P resellt our readers with the following 
Other; and while it conveys a very being the toaturatysl s Diary 

considerable portion of intelligence J or January . f * 

that may be new to many and useful «« ^ ow January o’er t!»e .northe rn world . 
to all, It IS recommended no less \>y I1W fickle rei^ii dKpiajs, A favu^e train 
the? neatness of its typographical cxc- *H>s Mope pursue, as oVr the kiraated fields 
e u tte n , than the accuracy of its literary He stalks; benumbing trust, chill sleet 
and scientific details, {ts ample title- ami bail, 

page will better explain, than we can Hurling the stony show’r and sweeping 
do, its nature and prospective object storm. 

bufwe cannot .refrain from remarking u Winter, to an inattentive eye, pie- 
tbat sueb a work, annually produced, sents nothing, ** it were, but the crea- 
Witt r#!!y prove a valuable acquisition tion in distress : the orchards are strip- 
totheiibrary of every individual who is pedof their golden fruit ; and harmony 
Stall anxious to know any thing ojf the is extinct in the groves, now bending 
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with the snow, 1 their beauty withered, 
and their verdure lost/ Yet, when we 
explore these dreary scenes, the mind 
is amply gratified, in the contempla- 
tion of the various phenomeha jJecu- 
Bar to this inclement season. Win- 
ter, ushered into* existence by the 
bowling of storms and the rushmg of 
torrents manifests, not less than the 
more pleasing seasons of the year, the 
wisdom and goodness of the great 
Creator. Weie there no winter, nei- 
ther the spring, nor summer, nor au- 
tufnn, would display-such a variety of 
beauties; for the jearth itself would 
lose those rich stores of nourishment 
and fertility, to which even the winter 
so copiously contributes 

“ The most intense cold is usually 
felt iif the month of January •, and the 
weather is either bright and dr%, with 
frost; or foggy, with much snow : 

Thro' the hushed air the whitening show’r 
descends, 

At first thin-wav*ring till, at last, the 
flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, aud fast, dimming 
the day 

With a continual snow. • 

Snow is formed by the £iee/.ing 
of the water in clouds. *lt dift s fiom 
the particles of hoar- dost, in being 
crystallized ; for, if wc examine a flake 
of snow by a magnifying glass, the 
whole of it wil^soern composed of 
shining tpiruU, or points, diverging 
like rays fiom a centie. As the flake 
fall down thmugh the atmosplicict 
they are continually joined by more of 
these radiated* spicula: and thus in- 
crease in bulk, like the drops of tain 
or hailstones. Snow, although it seems 
to be soft, i* teally haul, because it 
js true ice. It seems soft, because at 
the first touch of the finger, upon its 
sharp edges or points, they melt; or, 
they would pierce the linger like so 
many lancets. Tt>& whiteness of snow 
is owing to .the small particles into 
which it is divided; for ice, when 
pounded, will become equally whitn. 

“ But snow is not to he considered 
merely as a cutious and beautiful 
phenomenon. Besides defending ve- 
getables from the intense cold of the 
air, and piercing winds, it moistens 
and pulverises the soil which has been 
bound up by the frost; and, as its 
water has a tendency to putrefaction, 
it seems, on ftiany accounts,^ be ad- 


mirably fitted to promote vegetation. 
Another reason of the usefulness of 
snow, has been suggested by Mr; 
Pnrkes. Fun and down afford warn* 
clothing, in consequence of the air 
they infold within them; atmospheric 
air being a non-conductor of heat. 

* Hence it is that the carpet which 
covets the earth in winter, is spread 
out by-natuie with so light a hand, 
that it might hold an abundance of 
atmospheric air within its interstices, 
to preserve the warmth of thosc*irifiu- 
merable tribes of vegetables' which'it 
is destined to piotcci/ 

“ fee is composed of a number of 
ueedle-like crystals, united to each 
.other; and, the space between these 
being greater than between the par- 
ticles of water, this liquid, when fio- 
zen, tliougifl it is not heavier, yet it 
occupies more space than before. — 
From this principle of expansion, wa-^ 
ter- pines often burst, and hoops fly’otV 
from bands, duiing an intense fiost. 
To this cause may be attributed the 
annual diminution of the bulk and 
height uf lofty mountain* 1 . The dif- 
ferent devices being filled with water 
in the summer, th s water becomes 
frozen in the winter; and, by the 
% po\ver of expansion, rolls* down vast 
of * .>ck or earth into the 
neighbouring valley*. By the same 
<tpcra(jnn, the clods of ploughed fields 
are loosened, and rendered fit for the 
work of the husbandman. 

* The inclemency of the season 
compels the numerous ti ibes of birds 
to quit their retreats in search of food. 
The redbreast* (sylvia ruboculft), the 
only bird that confides in man, begins 
to sing. Thomson’s often minted,* but 
beautiful description of his annual 
visit, we caquot suppress: 

Half airajd, be first 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, 
alights [the Moor, * 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o*er 
Eyes all the suuling Family askance, 

*And pecks, and starts, ami wonders where 
he is-: 

Till more familiar grown, the table-*? urfbs 
Attract bis sender feet.-f 

* This bird is called Torn Ud*>n % 
about Bornholm; Peter llons^.^d, n 
Normandy; and Thomas Gar Jet, n 
Germany. 

f Or, fearlessly, lights )owq 
Upon the basking sheep-dog's glo*-v .ur $ 

f 6 
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“ About the beginning of thp 
nibiUb,*krks(alauda arvensis) congr?- 

n » and fly to the warim sfybbte fur 
ter) and the nuthatch (sitfa euro* 
ptea) it heard. The sheltess snaij or 
•lu* (Umax) makes its appearance, 
mm, commences its depredations on 
garden plants and green i wheat : the 
body of this creature bcinj^ covered 
over with a slimy substance, it can en- 
dure the cold much Iwtter than the 
shelhswtil. Tl\e missel- thresh (tur- 
dtis*vi*civorus) begins its song,* which 
is very fine, often with the new year, 
sitting on the summit of a high tree, 
in blowing showery weather; whence 
the inhabitants of Hampshire call it 
the storm-cock. The hedge-sparrow 
(Sylvie modularis), and the thrush 
(turdus nrnicus), begin to sing. The 
titmouse (parusj pulls straw out of the 
thatch, in search of insects; linnets 
(fritigilla linota) congregate; and rooks 
(corvus frugiiegus) resort to their nest 
tree-. 

“ The^ house sparrow (fringiila do- 
ittcstica) chirps; the bat (vespertilio) 
appears; spideis shoot out their webs; 
and the blackbird (turdus "merula) 
whistles. The fieldfares, red wings, 
skylarks, and titlarks, resort to watered' 
meadows for food, and arc, in part, 
.supported by the gnats wjiich are on 
the snow, near the water. The titlaik 
wades up to its belly, in pursuit of the 
pupse ot insects, and runs alon$* upon 
the floating grass and weeds. The 
tops of lender turnips and ivy-berries 
afford food for the graminivorous 
birds, as the ringdove, ore. . 

Amid the leafless thovu, the merry wren** 
When icicles hang dripping, 

Pipes her perennial lay: e’en when the 

, fl&KCSf 

Broad as her pinions, fall, she lightly flics 
Athwart the shower, ami sings upon the 
wing. 

° The skylark singst earthworms 

• V — — • — - 

Till chance the herd-boy, at his supper- 
mess, < 

Attract bis eye, then on the milky pirn 
Brisk he alights, and picks bis little share. 
** ' t graham. 

* The/5/Ypw troglodytes braves pur 
severest winders, which it contributes 
to .enliven by .its sprightly note. It 
continues its song fill late in the even- 
ing, and not unfrequently during a fall 

of snow. 

t Nothing can be more pleasing 


lie put^ti (he ground; -and (be shell* 
stiail (helix nenvoralis) appears. The 
cha$»cb(fringU!at:ecleb*)aingi;jac^ 
daws repair to the tops of churches $ 
and the grey and white wagtail (toota* 
cilia boarula and alba) appear. Broods 
of these birds will fl ground cows while 
feeding in moist pastures, approach 
f ' their noses, and even go under tbeir 
bellies in search of insects. Snipes, 
woodcocks, herons, wild ducks, and 
other waterfowl, retire from the frozen 
marshes to streams that are still open; 
and, as the cold strengthens, sea-birds 
come up the rivers in quest of food. 

Be careful now, ye swains, your tender 
flocks ’ , • j 

To shield froiq biting storms, from flood- 
ing rain. 

And all the ills of cpld disastrous night. 

'* The farmer exerts all his care in 
tending the domestic cattle. Cows 
can scarcely pick out any grass, and 
depend chiefly oh hay for support: 
cat ly lambs and calves are housed, and 
watched with almost paternal solici- 
tude. The bleating charge should bo 
left, at night, 

Near where the haystack lifts its snowy 
• head; ' 

Whose fiuce ofjbushy furze, so close and 
>. warm, c 

May stop the slanting bullets of the storm. 

' or, if no mow is seen, 
Tfeep goes the frost, titt ev'ry root is found 
A roiling mass of ice upon the ground. 

No tender ewe can break her nightly fast, 
Nor heifer strong begin the cold repast, 
Till Giles with ponderous beetle foremost 

And scattering splinters fly at cv ry blow ; 
When pressing round him, eager for the 
prize, 

From their mix! breath warm exhalations 
rise. Bf.ooMiin.u. 

M Hares, impelled by hunger, find 
their way into our gardens, to browse 
on the cultivated ’vegetables; and 
, . — ..... . T - - — 

than to see the lark warbling upon the 
wipg; raising its note as it so^is, until 
it seems lost in the immense height 
above us; the note continuing, the 
bird itself unseen; to see it then de- 
scending with a ifveil as it comes from 
the clouds, yet sinking by degrees as 
it approaches .its nest, the spot where 
all its affections are centered— -the spot 
that has prompted all this joy.-* Gold* 
smith . 
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rabbit* enter plantations, and commit twy is ft principal ingtedient inwhat 
great havoc by stripping trees of tlieir is known by the name of Hungary we* 
Btrir* Thft thftrp<< i ytcl fox steals fr6m ter; and the herb is takcri *aa fc t*a by, 
the wood, and* rendered bold by fa- many persons, forth.® headache, and 
nun®! makes his incursions into* the dlsoftlers called neiyou?. 
henroost and farmyard.*- ’ The cold- The winter aconite (Wleborot hie* 
blooded animal*, m rite frog, make, mails), and the bear’s foot (h. fatidns), 
and liaaid, are quite benumbed by the ^tre in flower about the middle of tfo« 
cold, and so remain till the approach montV; the mezereon (daphne m*) 
of warm weather. The dormouse, mar- 4 breathes mild its early sweets; and 
mot, &c. take their wiutet -slc^p; while the red-dead-nettle (lamium purpu* 
the squirrel and the field-mouse sub- reum) (lowers under the shelter #of 
sist, in their retreat, upon the provi- southern edges. The snowdrop (ga* 
sion which they have laid up during lanthus nivalis) seems on the point of 
the autumn. . blowing; the common creeping crow- 

44 The flowers of the rosemary (ros- foot (ranunculus repens) is in flower; 
marinua officinalis) begin to open, and the crocus, if the weather he mild. 
This shrub has ever been treated with appears, above ground. Ivy casts its 
great respect, for its efficacy in com- leaves; the catkin, or tn&le blossom 
fort in g the brain and strengthening the hazel (coiylus avellana), unfolds ; 
the memory; which has madeftrose- the flowers if the holly (ilex aquifo- 
mary an emblem of fidelity in lovers. Jium) begin to open; and the leaves 
It was, accordingly, worn at weddings ; of the honey-suckle (lonicera pcricly- 
and perhaps, on tlie same principle, menum) are quite out. Towards the 
at funeraJs; on which latter occasions, end of January, the daisy (bellis pe~ 
in some parts of England, it is still reiinis) is in full bloom, 
distributed among the company, who 11 In this month, the farmer carries 
frequently throw the sprigs into the out manure to his fields, and repairs 
grave along with the corpse, f Rose- quickset hedges ; taking advantage of 
— * *the dry and hard ground, during frost. 

# The weasel and the jiolecaf may The barn resounds with the flail, bar- 
be reckoned among thegural depre- fey being now threshed for malting, 
dators; but we are, happily, exempted He lops forest- trees,- and cuts timber 
from the ravages of the wolf, for winter use. 

Cruel as 'death, and hungry as the grave * Th * woodman, urgent, plies his axe ; 

Burning for blood,* bony, and ghauiit, and Tho co l lse resounds with the repeated Ippso 
grim ! rit boughs. 


f Sweet scented flower! who art wont to 
bloom 

On January's front severe. 

And o’er the wiutery desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 

Come, thou shalt form tny nosegay now. 
And J will bind thee round my brow ; 

And, as 1 twine the mourntul w ready 
I’ll weave a melancholy song, 

And Sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death! <■ 

Come, funeral flewV who lov’st tq dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across, the desert* glooui 1 
A sweet decaying smell. 

Come, press tny lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree $ 

AAd we will sleep a pleasant sleep, . 
And: not a car# shall dare. intrude. 

To break the marble solitude. 

So peaceful and so. deep. - 

And, hark! the wind-god, as he flies. 
Moans hollow^ 11 & the forest trees, 


“ About the end of the month, in 
dry weather, peas and beans arc sown, 
and vetches for seed or fodder. Hog* 
are killed for bacon, and beef and 
bams are smoked. # 

44 Shooting is a favourite amuse- 
ment at this season of the year; other 
spoits also are resorted to, when the 
weather permits. 

In giddy circles, whirling variously, 

The skater fleetly thrids the mazy throng. 
While smaller weights the sliding pastime 

• piy- . 


And, sailing on the gusty breeze, -> • 

Mysterious music dies, 

Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is. mine }, 
It warn3 mo to the louely sbrir.e, 

TJhe cold turf altar of the dead t 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot. 
Where, as I lie by all* forgot, 

A dying fragrance thou wilt o*er my ashes.’ 
shed. ' * 

KlRKfi WHITE. 
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iir tbe*e hazardous exer- through 


cim, w* should remember the poet's 
advice, tod t . 

Trust not incautiously the smooth ex* 
pause} • - * 

For oft a treacherous thaw, ere Vet per- 
ceived, 

Sops, by degrees, the toUd-seeming jnass*. of the Russian Empire , vol 

46. 

, The winter of England, however, 
allows .but few of those sports which 
continue for so l«*ng a tiirfe in more 
nortncrly regions where 


[jAtfUASY 

a two-inch board at sixty 
pace s "from the mouth of the Cannon ; 
and the piece of ice-artillery, with its 
carriage, remained uninjured -by the 
explosion. The illumination of the 
-ice- palace, at night, had an astonish- 
ingly \granri cflfect>*-Se<r Tooke's View 
~ * " * 1 * |>p. 44, 


■ Eager, on rapid sleds, 

Their vigorous youth in bold contention 
wheel 

The long-resounding course. 

44 The ice- hills of St. Petersburg!), 
during the carnival, are well deserving 
nf notice. Every ice-hilkis composed 
of a scaffold, having steps on one side 
for ascending it; and, on the opposite 
side, a steep inclined plane covered 
with targe blocks of ice, consolidated 
together by pouring water repeatedly 
Horn the top_$o the bottom. Men, as 
well as women (the latter*. however, 
only of *he lower orders), in little low 
sledges, descend, with^ amazing ve- 
locity, this steep hill; and, hy the 
momentum acquired by this descent, 
are impelled, to a great distance, along 
a large field of ice carefully swept clear 


4 • The fqllowi ng very curious ci rcum • 
stance is recorded by Captain Monk, 
who was deputed by Christian IV. 
King of Denmark, to attempt the dis- 
covery of a north-east passage to 
China. lie wintered on the shore of 
Hudson's Bay, in the year I6»9s and 
relates that the cold was so intense, 
that neither deer, wine, nor brandy , 
could resist it. These were all frozen, 
alid the Vessels which contained them 
were •split into pieces; and, befbre 
they could use the liquors, they were 
obliged to hew them with hatchets, 
and dissolve them by fire. Virgil 
speaks-of hewing wine, in his descrip- 
tion of a Scythian winter;— 4 ctedunt - 
qne securibus hurnido vina' ” 

One valuable feature of this vo- 
lume is the Reman Calendar which 
is prefixed to it; and which will be 
found highly' useful to young people 
in reading the Roman history. 

We were not a little surprised to 


of snow for that purpose, which brings , w . . ... - 

them to a second hill; .by thd side of^ ser D ve, . by pubjic papers, that a 
which they alight, take their sledge on . r> ® ra ^y» w ho ^ as published a work 
their back, and mount it by the steps «* t , wo . volumes, entitled tl.e Clayis 
behind, as they had done the former. •Calenduria, had prayed for an in- 
Some young people venture to ascend junction upon the present volume, 
the dangerous precipice tn skates. 

•• The ice-palace of Anne,' Empress 
of Russia, is an cm incut instance of 
the wonders that may be produced by 
this frozen liquid. It was built on 
the banks of the Neva, in .the year 
1740, and was constructed of huge 
quadrates of ice hewn in the manner 
q( freestone. The edifice was fifty- 

two feet in length, sixteen in breadth, -- — — , . , . 

and twenty in height. The walls wck- question of literary properly, or how 
three feet thick. In the several apart, ter the practice which has lately 
tfteitis were tables, chain, beds, and crept in, of restricting the free use 6t 
all kinds of household furniture of the sources of knowledge, is injurious 
ice.' In froQt/tif the palace, besides to the interests of literature : but we 
pyramids 9 Pa/ftetues, stood six can- must say, that Mr. Brady -a attempt to 
uons carrying balls of six pounds secure his own compilation, as if it 
weight, and twq mortar^of ice. From were an original work, savoured ta- 
upe of the forpapr^ as a tiial, an iron ther more ot quackery than tbejgene- 
ball wfth onl v st quarter of a pound of rous proceeding of a lover of science, 
pjqp&tcm* ftred off. The ball \\ent who must wish its diffusion and ad- 


on the ground that some half dozen 
passages in it had been taken from 
him ; and w£ were still more sur- 
prised that the injunction should have 
been granted. The Court of Chan- 
cery is a court of equity; and it is 
therefore the more necessary that its 
decisions should be carefully weighed 
and considered. * ‘We will not nere 
enter into any discussion upon the 
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vattcejnent. The Clovis Calendaria , tageously employed by * ptec^itor% 
is nothing more than a collection of and individuals who are their own 




was satisfactorily shewn in court, ,t hat 
many passages, which Mr. Brady had 
modestly introduced as his own, were 
copied literally artti wholly frdm the 
Encyclopaedia Bvitannica, and other 
wonts, without any acknowledgment. 
Vet, when another paid him the com- 
liqaent to copy from him in return, 
e very consistently urged his claims 
as an original writer, and affected to 
consider the loan as a trespass upon 
his own property* 1 A tnan who 
should steal bricks to build his house, 
could not surely • complain if others 
stole from the same place tp build a 
house likewise. Monopoly in thiev- 
ing is a new feature in the coiflmercial 
system, and requires some assurance 
in him who sets up the light. Mr. 
Brady however thinks otherwise, and 
seems to be a disciple of the doctrine, 
that possession, no matter how ob- 
tained, constitutes the right to pos- 
session : this appears to be his system, 
at least in literary speculations : and 
we hope it is confined to them. If 
every author, however, were to pick 
from Mr. Brady's volumes theif own , 
we suspect he would veuy much re- 
semble the jack daw in the fable— a 
litile, chattering, coxcomb bird, who 
stole the plumage of the peacock, 
and was prodigiously vaiu of his 
splendour till the borrowed dignity 
was stripped oft”, and the dingy robber 
was once more reduced to that primi- 
tive and, inglorious insignificance to 
which nature had consigned him. 

An Abaidgembmt of a Grammar 
of the English Language* for 
the Use of the Junior Clashes By 
John Grant, A.M. p.p. lot). 

A Key to Me Exercises 0/ Grant’s 
Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage 5 with Note* and Explana- 
tions, intended chiefly for private 
Learners, dr such versons as are 
their own Instructors . By the Au- 
thor of the Grammar. 

\TTB noticed at p. 224, Vol. xix. 

▼ f of our Magazme, the grammar 
of Mr, Grant, to which these works 
are subsidiary aids. They are both 
well calculated to accomplish their 
specific purposes, and may be ad van* 




cidatidn is simple and clear, and his 
knowledge of his subject accurate and 
expensive. 

^ ” j 

^AuhATtvE of the most Remark* 
able Events which occurred in 
and near Leipzig, immediately be* 
fore , during, and subsequent tg, the 
sanguinary Series of Engagements 
between the AlIied Armies ant 
the French, from ike 14 th to the 
\c)th October , 1813. Illustrated 
with Military Maps , exhibiting the 
Movements of the respective Armies. 
Compiled and translated from the 
German, bv Frederic Schoberl. 
1814. * 

nHHERE is not a man in theBri- 
JL tish dominions who will not pe- 
ruse this work with extraordinary 
interest. It contains the details of a 
battle, who.se results are still in pro- 
gress, and # w hose memorable achieve- 
ments histojy will record to the latest 
.posterity. Thqse details are furnished 
chiefly by one who was an eye-witness 
of much that he describes: but its 
chief value is, perhaps to be found iu 
that picture which it presents of 
French rapacity and French barbarity, 
r«cflng under the guidance of a despot 
whose present conduct shews him to 
he as dastardly and pusillanimous as 
Jjc has hitherto been cruel and unre- 
lenting. It has been computed that 
nearly half a million of men were 
engaged in this dreadful conflict, 
aided by the destructive power of 
nearly 2000 pieces of artillery. The 
havoc, the slaughter, the misery that 
accompanied the battle, are all vividly 
pourtrayed in the pages of this wort, 
to which we are anxious to give every 
possible publicity, not only from its 
intrinsic value, bur because the pro- 
duce of its sale is to be applied by the 
•benevolent publisher in aid of the riij-, 
serable inhabitants of Leipzig, whose, 
distresses may be easily conceived. 
With a view, therefore, rather to 
stimulate, than gratify, curiosity, we 
propose to submit the following ex- 
tracts to our readers. 

The subsequent extract is from % 
private letter written to Mr. Acker- 
man {the publisher )>. shortly after the 
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ba«l« ef. Leipzig (teihg dated No 
wtabar Vi), 


Almost all the houses in the suburbs 
have been more or less damaged by 

the shower of balls on the 19th.” 

* 

There are some squeamish mind* 
in this country who cannot endure 
that Bonaparte or his soldiers should 


may easily eontefvd, ttlicn t jnfoNri 

you that a body of french trdopfc broke 

>■*&**#? -“a * "ifr zas^SSXiJS& 

the Pru^lans. Luckily I tad a ttvi 
86 edifices bein^ devoted to that inir- ,) avs | M .f ore removed tnr most valuable 

^fnlTnml^rd m ^ono Of •*«* to • >‘ ,8 « * »W. I had In 
wounded amounted to the house one killed and two wounded: 
»h««aiargeprepoftiond.ed,b u t their m> a fpw oft ; Mt fewcr thin 60 

SSMw^h»n£i*f«rft y in^he ad^ 'S**?*"* in one »i«,fle house. r 
jstegt villages. Crowded^to, excess/ 
could he the consequence but 
v fcoutagious diseases* esjwciaHy as there 
mm such a scarcity of t he necessai ies of 
Hfe* aad tinfortuitah ly a most destruc- 
tive ueritoa* fever Is at this moment 

puking great ravages among us, w that bTspokon^f bM with poKteiieM: wo 
from 150 to 180 persons commonly die have every respect for the sensibility 
fnen* week, in a city whose ordinary 0 f these gentlemen,, and therefore 
mortality was between Sd and 40. In reC otfeinend the following to their 

the military hospitals there die at least perusal: 

s^O in a day, and frequently fropi 5 to r • * 

By this extraordinary mortality 44 It is of itself a great misfortune 
tile numbers there have been reduced for a country when, iu time. of war, 
to from 14 to lO,000. Consider too the supply of the troops is left toihem- 
fhe state of the circumjacent villages, selves by the military authorities, and 
to the distance pf 10 milcs c round, all when that supply is calculated only 
completely stripped \ In scarcely any from one<lay to another ; but this ca- 
Pf them is there left ft single norse,*’ lamity has no hounds when they are 
Cod', sheep, hog, fowl, or corn of any Frcnaii troops who attack your stores, 
kind, either hay or implements of agri- It is not enough for them to satisfy the 
Culture. Ail the dwelling-houses have calls of appetite; every article is an 
been either burned or demolished, and object pf their rapacity: nothing what- 
atf the wood- work about then^ canned ever is left to the plundered victim. 
olT tor file! by the troops in bivouac. What they cannot *cra in , into their 
Thd roofs have shared the same fate; knap-sacks and cartouch-boxes is 
thesh^Ihofthc houses were converted dashed in piece* and destroyed. Of 
into f«irts an,d loop-holes made in the* the truth of this statement the ehvi- 
wjdb, as every village individually was runs of Leipzig might furnish a thoU- 
defendfed and stormed. Not a door or 
•window is any 4 where to he seen, as 
4tk>!£*might removed with the 
greatest ease, and, together with the 
foofc/ Were atl consumed: Winter is 
now at hand, and its rigours begin af- lected this precaution, under the idea 
ready to be felt. These poor crea- that the presence of the owoer would 
* tqres are thhs prevented, not only by he sufficient to (Strain those locusts 

« ie season, fftmi rebuilding their ba- of course lost his ah. No sooner had 
itatiew*, hut aKo by the ahsolpte he satisfied one party than another 
want Pf mean* ; they have nh prospect arrived to renew the demand; and 
•before tbeto hi# to die of hunger, iW*thu- they proceeded as long as a morsel 
.all • Saxony, together with the adj-a- or a d> op was left in the house. When, 
cent Countries; has suffered far too such a person had nothing more to 
jfcvefdy Wire able to afford airy relief give, he was treated with the utmost 
their afcHerte*. V' brutality, fill at tengllr, stripped of alf, 

** 0#t^infcfck$l J bnn«e, Go# be he: was i eluctantfy dofnpeffca to ahat)- 
tWmfced 1 has dot 1 b^h plundered ; „ dot* his home. rTySn should chance 
mfc&ikfy ' 'tfeMjgtlft * toy private hbuse, to find a hotse or a cow, herefahd there, 
donated in the subutb of GHmma, in the country round our city, imagine 
'Hit ew^ieti off or destroyed, a* you qot that the animal was spared by 


sind proofs. The most fortunate of 
i he i nhabitaftts were thosd who in good 
time removed their stores and cattle 
to a place of safety, and left their 
houses to their fate. He who nt*g. 
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French; generosity i— »® such thing iinfo all lh@ French camps. Barns, 
th« owner mug assuredly hare con-* stablest and lofts were emptied; the 
ccmled It in some hid vn^place/ where fields' were laid hare; arid the libhabi-* 
it .escaped the- prying eyes of* the tarns fled iMo the woods and thp towns; 
Fienoltypidiers* Nothing— ^absolutely Bread and other provisions had not 
nothfn#-*-was' spared; the mealiest heenneeri in onr markets for several 1 , 
bedstead of the meanest beggar was days, and thfis it was nowdur turn td‘« 
broken up as \velt«s the most costly endure the pressure of hunger. It 
furniture from the apartments of the yes- a fortunate circumstance that urn* . 
opulent. After they had slept upon, ny families had laid in a quantity of 
the beds in^ie. bivouacs, as they could potatoes* which indeed might yet be 
not carry them fcway,;tj»ey ripped them purchased, though at aft exorbitant 
dpen, consigned the feathers to the price. Th£ bakers of this place wej ;tr 
winds, and sold the bed clothes and obliged to work up the small vtocl of 
ticking for a mere trifle. Neither the flour in theit possession fbr tb£ useof* 
ox; nor the calf hut two days old; the troops; and all other persons Were 
neither the ewe* nor ’thOf lamb scarcely driven* from the doors by the guards 
able to walk; neither the ^rood-hen, with the butt-ends of their muskets ; 
nor - the tender chicken, .was spared, though the citizen lyho camein quest 
All were carried off indiscriminately; of bread had perhaps twenty* inert 
whatever had life Was slaughtered; quartered upon him, who ail expected 
and the fields werecovered with calves, him to find therewith to» satisfy their 
lambs, ami poultry, which the troops cravingappetites.” 

were unable to consume, The Rattle r*, *,*„-*_ *. 

collected from faraud near were dii- 5 The ad ip iters oiNapolepn, to whom 
veil, along in immense herd, with this we have aheady alluded, may Wra- 
baggage. Their cries for food in all »>hed by the follow.ng personal anec; 
the high roads were truly pitiable. Of* ^°, e °* * ieir le, ° and their derm* 
ten did one of those wretches drive S 0 * 1 : . 

away several cows from thc,out-house “The 14tfi of’ October at length 
of a. little fanner, who m vain implored Mawncd. It bad been preceded by seve* 
him. upon his knees to spare h^ only ml raipy days; but thi« was merely low- 
incans of subsistence, nfcrely to sell ejing. The cannon thundered at in** 
them before his face for # u most dis- tervals towards Liebcrtwolkwitz. In 
proportionate price. Hay* oats, and the forenoon wounded French, chiefly 
every species of coin, were thrown cavalry, kept coming ill singly. With 
unthreslicd upon the ground, whcreMvhom they had been engaged they 
they were consumed by the horses, or knew not — Cossackst of course. We 
mostly trampled in (he dirt; and if looked forward with certainty to a 
these animals had stood for some days general engagement. It becarnffevery 
in the stable, and been supplied with hour more dangerous for the inqui- 
forage by the peasant, the nWcr had sitivc to venture out or in at the gates, 
frequently the impudence to require There was no end to the marching of 
bis host to pay for the dung. Woe to horse and foot and the rolling oi car- 
thc field of cabbages, turnips, or ;>ota- riages ; at every ten paces you met in 
toes that* happened to lie near a bb all directions with corps de garde , , by 
youaci It was covered in a trice with whom every non- military personwith- 
men and cattle* and In twenty- four out distinction was ordered hack* 
hours there was not |t plant to be seen, sometimes with fair words, and at 
Fruit-trees were cut down jtnd used for othmwith rudeness. Several couriers 
fuel, or in the erection of sheds, which had been, sent forward to announce 
were left perhaps as soon as they were thfc speedy art i vat of the king of Sax- 
finished. Though Spotty is one of’oftyjpid jSfapolcon. The hero of the 
the richest and most fertile provinces age* as be has been styled*., actually* 
of Gemmny* and theyicinitv of Leip- came about noon* not, as weantici- 
zig has been remarkable for abun- pa ted, by the Dresden road, but lory 
duucc* yet.it cannot appear sii rp rising, that from Berlin* He* passed hastily 
that* with RUclK wabton waste* famine, through the cby* and out aftthe /*r- 
the mesit dangerous ftie /to an artny, th«pt Hrrmma*gatc f attended by sonte 
$bonUI Imve at length found it> way battalions and squadrons of his guards 

* Universal Mag. Vol. XXfi G • ; 
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A cawp-cbti J a table were broughi more general and afevmiog, an* tig 

la all baste* and a great watch-fire bounded keplrttorning hi continually 
«d ib the open field, not fee from inerdaring number*, I eurdlicviir* 
thpfiWaws. Tim guard* bivouacked piiad tto th» lonaatdtr dwali ed 
on Joe r%bt and left. The emperor this occasion, ooatrar y in Hl«m» f 
tonk possession of the HcaA-quartcr* CtsstHm, coieHy rsafafo to dir f*Mi th# 
pared for Him, wHick vcr« any fold of tattle, which wa* near tot 
tlung pot magaiooott, being tor* mile* distant, apparently without ghr* 
roMpded only tv the mite* of the stalk* in# bunsrif dm least concetti about 
tad Wave* of the cabbage* eofitbmedf tfot event," 
fey hfesqldferst and for Which they bad 



> emperor pored 

tfHwtfvefr for.* considerable time 
Of * ho* w*» pawing around Him he 
jemojed net to take the smallest notice. 
* He spectator*, of whom I 


At day-break on die IgAH the al- 


lies put thefinbfcfng hand to the great 
work. A conridarabl* part or th« 
French anpy, with an immense quan* 


crowded pretty close about Him. On tity of artyiery, had already passed 
ooc&uqthefhj* riitt to ihe city, a few through and into the city with great 


ftiontti* before, the French had disco- precipitation. The troop* thaf eo* 
tereo (hat die people of M^dpaia were acred the retreat were furiously afo 
pot *o evil disposed as they had been tacked, and driven on alt rides into 
repiesented, but tolerably good aa- thereby. Napoleon attempted to arrest 
turgd creatures. They were theiqibre the progress of victory by an exp*- 
allowed to approach unobstructed dient which had so often before -pro* 
♦tfW* twenty paces. A long train qf (faced an extihordinary effect, that is, 
carriages from the Worsen road, the by negotiation. A proposal was made 
cracking of the whips of thoposfilions. to evacuate the city voluntarily, and 
tMHdherwHb a great number of horse- to declare the Saaon troops there as 
•otdfocs and tali grenadiers* announced nrutffi, on condition that thOrctitttt- 
eho arrival of another distinguished ingaomy should Have sufficient time 



andtetuKta. He alighted, and aly ml allies too dearly perceived what an 
wtitationensned between him and important ad\ant*ae»woold in thfrctpc 

august ally. The king sooeaftm wards be gabled bv the French army, which 
snoauted a horse, and thus proceeded was les^ anxious for the fate of the city 
Mito «M5 city. Napoleon meanwhilt than to effect Us own escape. Thdse 
remained where he was* He some- term* were rejected* and several bun- 
****** front Hts seat* went up to dred pieces of artillery began to play 
ehe wafoh+ajre* hcto-his hands over it, upon Leipzig. Oar fate would have 
rnbbgd them. and then placed them be- been dec tdedhad the allied sovereigns 
bind him, whrist with hi* foot he pushed cherished sentiments less generous and 
thewowt, omy ting of dry board, and humane iluA they did. It behoved 
” ,om napi est houses* into them to gam possendon of Lei prig at 
tire ttamo^Somakoit bin n moreiieice- any rate % and this object thev might 
ly. At tire same Ume he very f«e* hare accomplished in the shortest way, 
^quentiy toolgamiff, of which-fif teem. and with focmuidoKvhlelots to tbetiV 



peered it opt upon hi* te ih^^aiiM.gi nied them 
V Matt mat g«w, be opened the box w« provided. Yheir piSitotli^ic 
“ y # tig* •*** *t, witboet spires, On tfctcnAtran*f«tpl&datth. 

*W»J and «d imsoiyiii. rt*frraoO«tK |Mfn 
** rttiaa* 4u» teUno of « to tte'ftur «f 

*W*; * M&* jttffMg** of **!«•? Mtwcow *»d#«Mfcaisi,' Tbef moired 
mqwoa <^c«r m<m and to norm toiM^aad UMppoct dw 

ir r 
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tfwopMfnnjared fa fait duty with tf- jech in dispatching these tofa itten n f 
tlifsty <9 tardier fatm was necessary to destruction, than tofaew tin w**** 6. 


tUfac* IhA enemy, and to force their 
tow through the pslwedcd avenues and 
gale*. Meanwhile fate disebafgi* of 
artillery, quite dpte to uv were so 
tremendous, that edch teamed tuffi 


wpunevvni »v - — t • 

tag emmr. who, lit tbe general cofl* 
ftttfon twd buttle, could no 
mweeHher'forwmrd ot* haefc wardgtWf 
iflhef now fordwte trttfttuWItte Wm, 

jt w&$ hccftuse thO wwrtut cit icons 
r . .1, , U . .M 1 ^.U^t^eUn 


frefaeoaous, tnar c*cn seemca wm- « w» w* ,u ^7* *r _ 

ciont to *nftnibifei« tb* *Ry. The migl&be tovoleed to equal 
kin* of SggQiiy himnef f sent flag# of wtur the fugitive#. • 

ttoce, mwmtnu that It might bge f.lrm-homertfer theportb »«»of tno 


— .. might 
*fm»wd. The nine* replied ifm Wills 
should bedofie to fc* fori# the defence 
df the enemy might Vender it practi 

^Li^^ak^. ..JL: i .. 


fitm^honsiAr tbe north Woof the 
city, hdd'theelmidy been set oft****, 
wbien the Russian jagef# had pene- 
trated thither through the ftosettfhal/ 


sacrifice to the flames. 

44 You may easily cobceive these fir 
sations of the inhabitants of the upper 
town when tfe beheld the black clouds 
of smoke rirthg from the lower, while 
the incessant fire of the artillery renr 
dcred it impossible for us to repair 
thither, to obtain information or to 
afford assistance. Here, as every 
where else, the fears of the inhabitants 
were wound up to the highest pitch. 
A cry was raised that several streets 


or me enemy migm renoer n pracii- iweo miwvr * 

cable vKhey promised, moreover, #e* and was consumed to the very w ant* 
eurfty to person# and "property after A| this place had been converted into 
the city should be taken, and to cn* aW hospital, many poor foUowt felt a 
force as rigid discipline a# it was pos- 
sible on such ah Occasion. To these 
assurances they annexed tbe condition 
that no French should he secreted* n 
the city, declaring that every house 
in which one or more of theta Mioufd 
he found would run the risk of being 
reduced to ashes. Thetannon, though 
only in a proportionally small number 
from the north and cast, immediately 
began to play. They were partly di- 
rected against the paiitadcs at the a v«; — - - 

gates, partly against the French artU- *were already in flames, and every one 
Tefy which defended the avenues. For now hastened to his own house, that 
more than two hours balls and shells !y» might be arhaOd tn case a **®^ r 
from the east* and north frequently fell accident should happen there. It be- 
in *the city itself, and the suburbs, came more and more dangerous ro 
Many a time l was filled with asto- rerpain in theupperstOries, which the 
nithinent at the* effects of one single* inhabitants accordingly quitted, and 
ball, which often penetrated through betook tliemselyes to the kitchens aod 
two thick walls, and pursued its course cellars. If wen were the Ipijors or 
still farther. Though they seldftta «lhe inmates, old and l young, the fears 
fell in the streets, it was impossible to and anxiety of the French who 
venture abroad without imminent chanced to hem the houses surpassed 
Regard of life, gs these tremendous all description. Many of them were 
visitors beat down large fragments of seen weeping like children, aiKMtart- 
roofs, chiaigers, ana walls, which, tog convulsively at every report of 
Jumbling with a frightful crash, the cannon. In the midst of tins bi- 
threateued to ^»ry ev ery passenger deous uproar l made another attempt 
beneath their rums. Still greater ba- to learn v&at was passing m tbe 


*oc was made by }^c shells, which, 
bursting as soon a* they had descended, 
immediately set their new habitations 
in As tries. Fortunately for n», but fow 


suburbs. In the streets I found inex. 
press ibic Confusion, people running in 
all directions. Officer* driving their 
men to the gates. Cries and .boats 


in names, ronunateiy tor ns, out row mw i» v.,. 

of tfase guests were sent into fae city. ‘resounded worn all quarters, though. 
The most that fell came from the north Very few of tl» persons from whom 
thpt is, in the direction of Haile. Three tlie> proceeded knew what they Would 
times did pre* break out fo tbe Brfihi, he at. At this tittle cartoucmbesto 
which, in a short time, consumed »e- «td maskers were to Ire seen thrown 
vend back buddings contiguous to the awgy here and there in tbe streets, 
city wall, aod nothing *ut the te am- Tiff Saxon ft ejmd er mbr d t * Wrn 
. ta neons measure, ad*pf*ddbr the* ex* drew)# wnt with wimderfit leomposttre. 
Unction prevented theiT spreading still and munded arms before the royal 
fifthpr. The allies bad no oh. resftjmce. Sf«ry unarnjed person 

0 ? 
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[Jakua** 


nxioi Italy sought to gain ihe nearest 
house, but commonly found it shut 



Napoleon was still jit the city, and was 
r mth our king, with whom he pad an 
animated conversation, which dasteB 
.near an hour. Soon af fty v\ards l saw 
him, accompanied by #»e king of Na- 
ples, proceeding on horseback toward 
iJte^lanstadt gate, 1 had afeau white 
^ taken the opportunity of slipping into 
a house, which overlooks that street, 
and ftpw for the #<«t time beheld a 
French retreat in the height of its dan- 
fusion. Not a vestige of orde& was 
any where observable. The horse and 
foot guards pourep along in mingled 
disorder. They would fiiobably hav e 
marched inqutckei time#, had the wag- 
gons and cannon, which wcie locked 
ju one another, and obstructed the 
way, pgi muted. They were obliged 
to pass singly between them, and I 
really thought that it would beat feast 
hqurs before they could all have 
eftaeted their passage. 1 mmcn&e droves 
or cattle were cooped np among the 
crowd* These seemed to be objects 
pf particular concefll to* the French. 
They sought out a space, however nkr- 
rows along the town-ditch, by which 
they might drive forward their horned 
favourites. Whoever was bofU eboSgity 
and bad any hopes of being $ble to 
conduct these animals into their own 
ImbipMfbn, had now an oppoitunity of 
snaking an advantageous bargain. A 
few piece* of silver might be cartied 
off with m uc ^-8 ,<,attr facility than a 
hugftdutpsy ojc. Notwithstaodingali 
the efforts to pfeserve this valuable 
booty from the grpeial meek, it wasP 
absolutely impossible to save the w hole 
of it. Many hoi npd cattle apd hoi ses 
weie left behind, and now innocently 
nought a scanty icpast by the city wa|lf. 
That# atpfdvt gU this * confusion worse 
confounded,’ t|»ere >vas no wape of 
shouting blustering, you may 

easily imaging though pobody got 
fbiwaid #uy fatter fofraH tbj/i 
On asu/Wei* we saw at a distance the 
emperpr Wtpself, a numerous 

retmu«i*dv^oci n* m horsepavk into 
. jb^jnWUt at thft ebap, „ fib 


Ranatadt gale. .Prince Poniatowsky 
attempted, high*? up, to ford the 
JSlster. The hanks on each side are of 
cons idei able height, soft and swampy *, 
the current itself harrow, but in this 
pah* uncommonly; deep aud muddy. 
How so expert a Irider should have 
lost the pi&uagement of htt horse, l 
cannot imagine. According to report, 
the animal plunged headlong into thjs 
wefcer with him, so that he could not 
possibly recover himself. He fell a 
victim to bit temerity, and was drown- 
ed. * His body was found tevegri days 
afterwards, and interred with all the 
military honours due to his lank*. 

* Wined Joseph Poniatowsky was 
nephew to Stanislaus Augustus, the 
last king of Poland, and theie Is no 
doubt that he was cajoledLinto a sub- 
servience to tbe views oPthe french 
emperor, by the flattering prospect of 
the^rcslorattpn of bis count! y to its 
former rankiamong the nations ot 
Europe. The circumstances attend- 
ing his death, as related by hjs aid- 
de camp, are as follows *— On the 191I1 
of October, w^jen the French army 
began to retreat, the prince wa$ 
charged bycfapoleon with tbe defence 
of thgt pare of the subujbs of Leipzig 
which lies nearest to the Borna scad. 
fob this service be had oply 8000 
Polish irrfantiy assigned him. Per- 
ceiving (he French columns on bis 
left flank in full retreat, *and the 
bridge completely choked up with 
their artillery and cairiages, so that 
theie was no possibility of getting over 
it, be deewhis sabre, and, turning to 
(he ofKdeis who wete about him, — 
" Gentlemen,*; said be, *' it is better 
to fell wit la honour.” * With these 
words be rushed, atJhe head of a few 
Polish tuirasfricu ^pB the offtccts sur- 
rounding 1dm, upon the advancing 
Cplumn* of tile* allies, lie had been 
picviopvly wounded on "the 14th and 
idth. ami on this occasion 'also re- 
ceived a musket-ball it his left -arm. 
lie nevertheless pushed forwarth, but 
fpuiuftbe suburbs full of the allied 
troopsj who hasteped up to take him 
prisoner. 'Ift put bis way through 
them* recety etf adotber wound through 
Mt cross, iprew himself into the 
%i«e, in# witft of 1)U 
ofliojers reached? the opposite batik *11 
safety* leaving his horse behind m ^|ie 
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Commander-in-chief find already playing .upon the waggon- 
*o precipitately quitted ttiecityV -'#% train in the suburb*. Muftet-bsdls, 
.£<**&£, fiq longer doubt the.proxjmUy passing over the city wall, likewise 
of the enemy to our wells. Tbq pfe whirled through the streets; and, 
of the artillery and musketry in the yrheh ( ventured to put my head nut 
place* . which gradually approached of ihe window* L observed with hoir 
x f*£arer 5 ?wAx a pnrdh more convincing ror; not far from myjmuse.two Prus- 
.proof .of this than wq desired. The tsianjagqrs pursuing and firing at sqptp 
men already began to rift away the frenchman who were running away, 
traces, in order to save the horses. The Hebind.themJ heard the storm- march, 
•hustlp among the soldiers augmented ; and huzzas and shouts of Long Ike 
a' weak rear- guard had taken post in Frederig \fUiiem t from thbusaim*, of 
Jleithel s garden, to keep the allies in yoicbS. A company of Baden Jagers 
check, in case they should penetrate was charged with the defence of tbd 
into the high rosyd. , We thought them inner Peter’s gatfe These troops im* 
still at a considerable distance^ when a mediately abandmied their post, and 
coufusedcrysuddenly proclaimed that ran as fast as their legs would* carry 
.the Russians had stormed the outer them to the market place, where. they 
Peter'g gate, and werfc coming round halted, and, like the Saxon grenadier 
from, the uos&plata. The French were guards, fired not a single shot, 
evidently Alarmed. The Russlhit ja- “ Thus tlfe so long feared and yet 
ge|s canJ 3 r upon them all at once, at wished- for hour wps at lengtharrived. 
full speed, with tremendous huzitas and W hat we should never have expected 
fixed bayonets, ami discharged^their after the 2 d of Mfcy, namely to see a 
pieces singly, without stopping. 1 single Prussian again at Leipzig, wgs 
now thought it advisable to quit my nevertheless come to pass. . They had 
dangerous post, and hasten home with then left us as friends, and, by their 
all possible expedition. I was in. exemplary conduct, had acquired our 
formed by t lie way that the Prussians highest respect. We bore them, a* 
lmd that moment stoAned the Grim ma well as the Russians, in the mostho- 
gate, and would he in tlfb city hi a few nourable rcn^mbrance. .They now 
, minutes. On all sides avas neard the appeared as enemies, whose duly had 
fifing iff small arms, intermixed at imposed bn them the task* of storming 
limes with the reports of the anilUry, the city. Our sons and brothers had 

- — — — — : faughtjigainst them. WhattnightAot 

river. Thought much exhausted he be our fate? We had not fbrgo{ten 
mounted another, aud proceeded to that which befell Liibcck, seven years 
the Bister, which was alyeadv Ji ned by before, under similar .circumstances. 
Saxon mVl Pi ussliuni lit men. Sedin£ But they were the warriors of Alex- 
. them coming upon him on all sides, ander, Francis, Frederic William* and 
he plunged into the river, and in* Charles John, terrible as destroying 
stantly sunk, together with his horse, angels to the foe; kind and generous 
. Sevcial officers,' who threw themselves to the defenceless citizen. As, far as 
iti after him, were iikgwise drowned; the author's knowledge extends, not a 
gnd others were taken on the l^nk or man was guiltv of the smallest excels 
jn the water. $The body of the prince within our walls. They even paid in 
wasjbuml on the fifth day (Olt.24), y>ecie for bread, tobacco, and brandy, 
and taken out of <be ; water by a fish- The suburbs,indeed, fared not quite so 
n man., He had on jijs gala uniform,' well. There many ap inhabitant suf- 
the epaulets *nf .which were studded fere cl severely ; but how was it possible 
wi(b diamonds., jBis fingers were for the commanders Jo be present 
covered >yfih Hugs set with Williams’; every? where, and to pic vent all m$- 
aiui.his ppc^ei 8 contjvi ned snuff boxes gu lari ties, after p condict whicp had 
of grntf vuliir, f ahw\otii^Jk trinkets, 'raged pa every, corner of tbe city ? 
Many <4 articles w#e? eagerly Would you compare the vectors, upon 
k pqrcha|Cii txy tfie Polish officers who the whole, with our late friends and 
>vet emade pr i*oq£*$,b v ideutly jgr the protectors; go through all ^axon jvand 
purpose?. of Itcing (jqiiinptijMi 1 IP M* muJudgcTtt whose favour the petal- 
ipiiuJy i?so thai ’tjje wtiol^ produced lei must be drawn. v 
the fisherman 4 very com Jdcr$bjte suht, *?it wqs half .past o*»c a’cjook.wh pu 
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tf»%; Allies penetrated Into the dty. been thrown away by the fugitive#* 
The artillery bad been but little Used *ahd they bad already formed A pile or 
oreth jsoorosio«,And iri the intertor of them far exceeding the height 4 *f a 
&e place net at ali Had not the min. 

Allies shewn to much tenderness for * The smoking ruins of whole vil- 
tbd town, they might hare spared tbe lagt^ifcd towns, or extensive tracts 
recriflee of some hundred* of their land waste by mdndations^ exhibit a 
breve 4eWm: They employed In* melancholy Spectacle * but a field of 
ffcntfy in the assault* that the city battle is assuredly the nmtt shocking 
might not be 'Utterly destroyed. The sight that eye can ever behold. Here 
grand work was now nearly accom- all kinds of horrors are united; here 
jftiibed. Obstinately as the* French Death reaps his richest harvest* and 
m general defended thetfvicFve*, they revel* amid e thousand diffeient fijrmt 
Neere. nevertheless, unable to with- of human suffering. The whole area 
st&nd the iron to&ssmof their amilants, has of itself a peculiar and repulsive 
They were dverthroirn in all quarters, physiognomy, ’resulting from suCh ava- 
2 nd' driven out of (he place. The rietyof heterogeneous objects as are no 
streets* especially In the suburbs, were where else (bund together. The relics 
strewed with dead. The authorofteu of torches, the littered and tram filed 
counted eight fit A Veryrsmall space. # j»tfaw. the bones and flesh of slauglt- 
In about an hour you might venture teretr animals, broken plates, a thou- 
Abroad without danger in ali parts' Of satfd articles of leather, tattered car- 
the town. But what sights now met touclf boxes, old rags, clothes thrown 
the eye ! ^LerpSig, Including the sit- awusfe all kinds of harness, broken 
burh** ttmnot occupy anareaof much muskets, shattered waggons and carts, 
less than one (German) square mile weapons of all sorts, thousands of dead 
1ft this extent there Was scarcely a and dying, horribly mangled bodies 
Spot not . Covered With houses bat bore of men and horses, -Hand ail these in- 
evidence of thte fanguioary conflict,, termrngled!— I .shudder whenever I 
Tw ‘ground was covered with car- recall to memory this scene* which* 
passes* and the horses were particu- for thb worff, I would not again be- 
larlynttrtterosft. The hearer you ajf- hold, Such* howpver, was the spec-, 
ptoached to the Ranstadt gate, the tagle that presented itself In all dt- 
tbicker lay the dead bodies. The nOTtons; so that a person, who had, 
fUnst$dt causeway, which fa> crosfedubeforc seen the beautiful environs of 
by what h called the Blahlgraben Leinaig, would not have known them 
(mill-dam), exhibited a spectacle pc- again in their present state. Barriers, 
culhyly horrid. Men and horses were, gardens, parks* lodges* and walks* 
every where to be seen ; , driven into were alike destroy# and swept away*, 
the water, they had found their grave These devastations wore not tbe%>n- 
in Ft* and projected in hideous groups sequence of this day’s engsgemeflr, 
above its surface. Here the storming but of the prcviqgta bivouacking of the 
cotffffltfs from all tfth gates, guided by Freneh, whb w#» Dow so habituated 
the fleeing foe* had for the most p&rt to conduct themselves in such a man* 
unitcd* and had grand a sure mark ncr that their bivouacs never fail to 
for every shot in the closely crowded* exhibit Hie most deplorable attests- 
idassCs of tbC enemy. But the most tions of their presence, as to adfhit no 
' dreadful sight of all was that which hopes of a Change. The appearance 
presented itjselFih the beautiful Rich- of Richter's garden was a fair specimen 
ter^s garden, flteornaipcnt of t he of the Aspect of alt the others. Among 

S , on thatjsidoMSliejre It joins the .these the beautiful one'# Lohr Was 
:cr. There the cavalry must have particularly remgrkabh\ TtcreFreoch 
been engaged j at least 1 there saw a aftillery had fen stationed towards 
great number of French cuita&es ty- Gbnrw jb jvhd Were Wtb. bqrtes and 
i tig about* Alfadong the bank, heads, hi en had sujpTeredmosl spvetely, Thg 
arms, apdf appeared above the tpaanr$ccnt buireii>gs* iotbpGrooism 
water; Numbers, in attempting to seemed mournfully to* overlook 
ford, the treacherous river* had here their late rateable* now devastated* 
perished. ^Pcopjc werc juit then eti- groVcs* enlivened m,inrh*g by the 
gaged in cpSectieg the arm$ that had warbling of hundreds of nlglitiOgales, 
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butwteerefiow nothing was to be heard, though more then a thousand halls 
save the loud groans of the dyi|ig, must have been fired at the city,bor« 
The dark alleys, summer-houses, and, no comparison to the mumhiefr which 
arbours, to often resorted to for re- might have ensued, and which we bed 
creation, social pleasures, or silent every reason to apprehend. We novv 
meditation, were now ^he haunts of look forward to a happier futurity 3 
death, the abode of agony and despair, the commerce of Leipzig wilt revive 3 
The gardens, so late a paradise, were and the activity, industry , t and good 
transformed into the scat of corruption taste of its inhabitants, wifi, doubtless* 
and pestilential putridity. A similar ere long, call forth from these ruins ri 
spectacle was exhibited by Ores- new and more beautiful creation.” 
botch's, Retchd's, and all the other 

spacious gardens round the city, which If our, limits would permit*. vast 

the allies had been obliged to storm.- 4 - could yet select a variety of details 
The buildings which had suffered most rivalling the preceding in interest and 
were those at the outer gates of the curiosity: but we must here suspend, 
city. These were the habitations of for the present, our extracts, with the 
the excise and other officers stationed assurance that, in our succeeding 
at the gates. Most of them were so number, we shall again recur to 3 
perforated as ratbdr to resemble large volume which cannot be read too 
cages, which you may ape through, much at the present moment, 
than solid walls. All this, bostbver, n t 
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SONNETS. 

(Fvfe Universal Mag. Vol. X. p. 340 .) 

XI. 

£JOULD verse alleviate grief, or sooth 
^ despair, . 

How blest were all to Poetry allied, 
Then disappointed love, ^ or wohnded 
pride, ^ 

Should strive in vainrthe stoic bream to 
tear*- [ly cafe. 

For Heav'nly dreams should banish earth- 
And yield a blisslo vulgar souls denied : 
But, zll who yet th* harmonious art 
r have tried. 

Its want of power upon themselves declare. 
HoSrip sweet strains high-gifted Petrarch 
4rmourn, 

Hit varied lay* the wretched soul re- 
lieve, 

tVe see bis bosom by affliction torn, ^ 

Vet, while we read his griefs, forget to 
gripve j— 

bo from tV unconscious rose, by zephyr 
borne, * 

Its innate fragrance ^we alone receive. 

XII. 

Friend of the lover's steps, arise, arise ! 
Trim thy bright temp, and bend thy 
stiver now. 

O'er my uncertain path thy glory throw, 
Afctd glad with second day the midnight 


Where lurks the silent robber for his prey v 
Where frequent danger digs the wand*- 
rer's grave — 

By sudden precipice, or rapid wave,— 
Darkling 1 rove, impatient of delay. 

O guide me safe to where my Helen 
lies. 

Friend of the lover's steps, arise, arise? 

F. 


* * > WAR SONG. 

Jk^EEK no more iff ancient story, 

Chiefe who wou the laurelM^rown, 

Surpassing these in deeds of glory, # 

We h&ve heroes of onr own ! 

On Spanish, plains for Europe fighting, 
See the gallant Wellington, 

In freedom's cause the world mating* 
Triple armies loading on ! 

The sword of RriUdnspobty wielding, 

His the arm of destiny ! 

Th* oppress'd against th' oppressor shield* 
* tefCf v 

Ilia the march of victory! 

British troops to battle leading. 

Conquest guides hini o n er the field ; 

France before him fast receding. 

Only fights again to yield. 


skint!— ^Ingcyes, Supporter of his. country's glory, 

• Then soon shall beauty bless these long- Hail uuconquur’d Wellington, 

And bounteous love his prOmimd boon. The brightest wreath in British story, 

‘ bestow, [Woe, His heroic arm has won ! 

' Whelming in hours ofrblifts an age of F. 

ThOu the sale witness of such mysteries! ■ ■ ■ * 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Bound- o» AofciecL'mE. esky.wassti fond of th**hitcateof 

. Kimble Improvement ^Timber. Parnate of Bcl*k> a iltiod of, 

'k \T *, « . ... roayle, that he built a residence, and* 

A- P. flov E, l-.sq. a native of Po- formed a largelowuin the neitfbbonr- 
~f*»* ha* described as growing Jhxm! where thev grew, to which he 
tberei {three jort^of oak (the querent) gavethe name of Jawarrew. The black 
rehur, or ’the common; the cerut girch in the same palati hate, in the 
another sort, which, *ay* Be, “1 circle of Moscika. is a new and en- 
bave not met any where else in my known species, and it* wood is so Solid 
traveU in fcorope, except on the riser that millwrights and wheelwrights pfo- 
a*gj this is tlie sort which supplies f vr j t toMy n , hcr . |, ; s used all over 
ujrBngiish navy with their crown- p ru5sia as we |t M j„ Poland.” But to 
»pl*nk»..l his tree has hardly any col- avail ourseivft of these discoveries, 
lateral branches, sit its . infant state, *JV1 r. Hove says the greatest precaution 
which » so common to all the other j s necessary, so jealous is the govern-, 
known sorts.* After haying laiscil me nt of Gallicia, that gentlenfoo’s 
itself from the acorn to the height of stewards possessed of the least educa« 
seven feet, it assumes a diagonal form have been sentback, and illiterate 
or position, and thejop* of such trees pcrt pt c „ n Iy received iu their room to 
in the plantations are q*ite entangled do tf.e busit&s the former were sent 
with each other; hut on arriving at upon. This is the reason why thd 
the age of fittcen or sixteen yean, they p 0 |^i„ general know so liuie of their 
acquire a height of twcnty*four to OW n country: even the Court of Vien- 
ttHfty fcet, begin to foim a crown, nn, which hat been in possession of 
gradually erect themselves, and he- Gallicia forty years, lias but a slender 
come majestic and stately trees. The acquaintance with the real produce of 
leaves of this tree are much narrower, t ;, e se mountains, 
longer, and more deeply cut than the The rector remarks that the obseN 
robur ; the back is perfectly smooth; vatious he made at the Cape of Good 
and the acorn long and pointed. On Hope, and also near Dantzig, may 
my leavmgthe district of Brisk, wh^re perhaps be tisefully applied to planta- 
they grew five years ago, but few »t (ions exposld to-ffowerful winds, 
these trees remained, as the Jews, who the Quada Monsoon at the Cape, 
are the renters and sellers of tinker, the growth of trees iPvery much check- 
hrtd cut them down indiscrinimatefl* 0 ,| bvthem; they lean 'alwavs ip -the 
for immediate profit. These uch and direction to wluch the wind points, 
unmeiups forests, which skirted the apd their tops seem to have' been clib- 
riv* Bug, are no* no more, only u pt * d by sheert. Thus the trees in the 
few trees remaining. I procured a direction of the wind suffer le^lhan 
conwdenibMuaumyoftbe acy.uson those that opposc or crow j t * «fuxse. 
\*y Poland but lost them at Mr. Hove therefore recommended 1m 

Vjw&tgt in consequence of the f, iemU abroad to plant theirfru it trees 
Jrepch being there, 1 wo hundred itt % direct line, with the course of 
bushes of atoms, ofthts valuable spe- t |, e prevailing winds, by which its 
ciee, would be tfigfeat acquisition, it pressure was in a groat measure broken 
mot a real, source of riches to ^ft'&wben thev grew up, having# more free 
land: they would answer for hedge* unobstructed passage*. Thepie- 
plantmg remarkably well. thod h e deems most prefer able is to 

“Theswjrk.i^aftother tree that would plant «lhe trees 4n;tbe form of a tii- 
be of great value here. It isr a spec ies angle, sixteen feet asunder, always fn 
oi fir, peculiar to tire mountains of a line* leaving an 'intermediate space, 
Pokutia, wber* Ovid; was banished, or alley of shiny feet between the 
The height andbulk of it is incredible, mWf,wMcb may, either be cultivated 
and it is not nice in regard to wiihgwn, or left for pasture, as the 
soil, as it grows in fhe most rockyand soil OX situation* of im a ground wiil 
inclement situations on thosw%ioun* admit. * .* ,k : t 

tains. The Polish King, John Sob*. A mm *[ ■ mu m , ^ 
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Royal Society. 

S T# Andrew's Day being the anni- 
versary of ihc Society, the mem- 
bers met and proceeded to the election 
of a President and Council foV the 
ensuing year*, when, having adjudged 
the Coplegan medal to Mr. Brantle 
forhis various papers inserted in the 
Transactions of the Society, the Presi- 
dent then delivered it to him with an 
appropriate address, in which he took 
a philosophical and critical review of 
,Mr. Branded labours ;,he admonished 
him fervently to persevere in his glo- 
rious career. Sir, Joseph Banks, H 
President, also praised the talents of 
Mr. Brande, ana then noticed the re- 
sult of Mr. B.'s researches, and began 
by his developing in his experiments 
the difference between the various 
spectes of urinary calculi ; them those 
on the blood, proving that its red co- 
lour is not derived from iron, fc|com- 
rnonly supposed 3 that its serum con- 
tains no gelatine; and his ingenious 
analysis of the colouring matter of this 
vital fluid ; his discovering of the use 
of magnesia in calculous diseases, and 
the effects of acids and alkalies in such 
cases; with his experiments proving 
that alcohol is a product of fermenta- 
tion, and not of distillation. His first 
paper on this subject, Observed the 
learned President, was perfectly satis- 
factory to men of science; hdi some 
men of letters hawing expressed doubts, 1 
his second entirely removed them. Sir 
Joseph concluded his eulopy hy re- 
commending the labou rs of t he Society 
for improving animal chemistry, of 
which Mr. B. is a member, and which 
considering itselfa younger branch of 
the Royal Society, had furnished the 
transactions of the latter with many 
valuable papers in a department of 
science almost entirely new. 

2 trail Colburn , the Mathematical Boy. 

Mr. Anthony Carlisle, in a letter to 
the President, gave an account of this 
boy's family, whose father and great 
grandmother had five fingers and a 
thumb on each hand, and six toes on 
oac h foot. The supernumerary limbs 
are attached tot he little fingers and 
little toes of flip hands and feet, each 
pf these additional members haying 
complete metacarpal and metatarsal 
bones, Zerah Colburn, who is the 

fourth generation of his family, known 

# 

y NfvE&s4L Mag. Vol. XXI, 


with this up pondage, has three bro« 
there in the same state, and two bro- 
thers and two sisters with the regular 
limbs. Some of the family have wanted 
one* of the supernumeiary fingers or 
toes, but their descent haS been toler- 
ably uniform. This youth and his 
i parents are natives of America, and 
they* know nothing of their family 
prior to the great grandfather of the 
hoy, whose powers of calculation have 
attracted much-attention since they 
have Wen exhibited in thiscotuftry, 

, • 

French National Institute- 
On Converting Iron into Steel. 
fpO cement iron and form it into 
JL steel, according to M. Dcnvs dc 
Montfort, is # tq improve it, and *>iveit 
a degiee of hardness and ligidiiy, that 
renders 1* capable of cutting not only 
iron, but also other metals; for iron 
rubbed, or beaten opr n iron, only flat- 
tens and battel's it, but a fife or graving 
tool well cemented, will cut or wear 
away iron and other metals. 

* It is the custom now to make files, 
,&c. and to temper them afterwards. 
But why should this double operation 
be performed any longer? Why should 
ribt the whole be done at once ? For it 
now appears that all the piocess may 
be as easily performed on wrought as 
rorrtaw iron. However, a method is now 
discovered by which iron may be con- 
verted into steel, of any dimensions, 
find any length. Wesav ofany dimen- 
sions and length, because in general 
the n^ateriais that ate used for the ce- 
mentation, are inclosed in cases that 
are shut with more or le»s precision, 
and of a sire that is easily handled, so 
that the iron enclosed in them can be 
cut long, straight, and even to occupy 
as little space as possible. And these 
cases made of iron plates, when sub- 
mitted to the immediate action of a 
forge fire, are soon burnt or destroyed. 

Now it is of little consequence 
whether the iron and the cementing 
matters be inclosed in iron plates, or 
aity other substance, provided the ce- 
mentation be brought about. And for 
what reason should cases of small di- 
mensions be employed when much' 
larger may be easily obtained, and 
even at the same charge ? For we do 
not recommend any change in the 

m 
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routine pursued by different persons a coat of potter's earth, or ctajr,' laid 
in the art ; on the contrary, we recoin- on with . a trowel, and then it is pat 
mend a sort of universal me; with into a forge fire/ If the operation is 
which any of the cementing matters not to be in the large way, a furnace 
may be used. e witlf iron bars and a simple ash- hole, 

We take a piece of coarse hempen may be employed instead of the forge, 
cloth, commonly failed packing- cloth, by putting the bundles upon the bars 
and having laid it oh the ground, cuj us on a grate, and lfghting a brisk fire 
it into a square form, to contaih the underneath. By this method the iron 
pieces of iron that are to be converted is converted in less than half an hour $ 
into steel* A coat of clay, an inch the thinner it is the less time is re* 
thick, is then spread over ft, tempered quired. If the bundle is small, it may 
vitS a trowel to the consistence of be thrown upon a common fire-place, 
spotter’s earth, On this bed of clay and made red hot.. When tho bundles 
the cementing plotters are to be put, % re taken from the fire, they must be 
which may be of any sort that is pro- left to cool. Thd case of baked clay 
ferred; and the cementing power may is thyn broken, and the operation is 
be greatly stimulated by moistening finished. *£he fragments of the case 
the clay with a solution of Sal Ammo- pulverised make an excellent cement. 
nine in water. Thu salt may be also Thus very small pieces of iron njpy be 
sprinkled over it. e> converted into steel, eveu at a com* 

When the bed or case is thus pre- moo fire-place; and by the same means 
pared, the iron may be placed in it, a nogiber of small tools may be first 
which we may suppose to be composed formed of soft iron of any shape, and 
pf bars of iron. And if the bars be then couverted into steel entirely. In 
fight feet long, the case must be nine, this manner, sword-blades, hatchets, 
in order that it may cover the ends. &c. once forged* need not, as hereto* 
When the bars are placed 4n the case fore, be partially steeled, nor will they 
it is rolled up, the workmen at the need to be tempered after they come \ 
same time laying a coat of clay and out of the^forgej but, on the contrary, 
cement on ihe reverse of the case, tbejvnay be returned to the fire if the 
which, as it is rolled, carries the b^rs grain be tcSo tough, or too brittle, 
of iron with it. This operation being Lastly, a jfiece of any form may be 
terminated, the whole is secured by converted at once ; and in this respect 
surrounding it with iron wire, drawn this nefr process iftay give birth to new 
quite tight and well fastened ht the twb modes of manufacture. m 

pnds, which are carefully covered wi th 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Men of Letters , Artists, and JVorhs 
* in Hand, &c. &c. 

New Books in the Press , and prepaying Letters) of Christlich Von Exter, son 

for Publication. of Dr. Von Exter* Physician to his 

fTlHE eighth edition of The Chris- Prussian Majesty, who died at the 
JL tiari Remembrancer, or Short very eaily Age of. Ten Years and Four 
Reflections upon Faith, Life* and Months. TogejljerwUh the testimo- 
Conduct of a real Christian ; by the nies of Professor Franck, and his Se* 
late Ambrose Searle, Esq. Jtis print- rent* Highness the Prince of Anhalt. 4 
iug from the author's last corrections, By Mr. w m. Jaques. 
accompanied with a biographical me- Poems and Essays, original and se* 
moir of his life and writings. . lected, by the late Hon. Madame 
Exercises on the Etymology, Sjta- Cassindra TwUletei, with Biographi- 
tax; Idioms, and Synonyms of the cal Memoirs, of that Lady, including 
Spanish Language ; by Mr. Mac Anecdotes of her Connection with 
Henry, author of an Improved Spa* several Persons of Distinction and 
nish Grammar. Notoriety. 

. A Brief Memoir of the Life .and The History of Great Britain, from 
Writings, (with extracts from the the Revolution in 1088* to the French 
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Revolution in 17801 in three or four The Pastor’s Tire Side, a Novel, by 
quarto volumes, by Sir James Macin- Miss Porter. 

tosh. « A Life of James the Second, col- 

T he Travels of the Parish Clerk of leetdd out of Memoirs written with his 


Dr. Syntax, illustrated with Carica- 
tures and Anecdotes of Methodism. 
By Dr. Walcot. 

A Treatise, Practical and Experi- 
mental, on the Cultivation of Tim- 
ber, particularly Oak, fpr Domestic 
and Naval Purposes. By Lord Glen- 
bervie. 

Mr. Salt’s Second Voyage to Abys : 
sinia, undertaken by order of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Todd’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, with numerous correc- 
tions, and the addition of many thou- 
sand words. 

A Translation of the Treatis^upon 
Mechanics, which forms the introduc- 
tion to the Mechaniquc Celeste oS P. S. 
Laplace. It will be accompanied 
with copious explanatory notes and 
additions, by the Rev. John Toplis, 
B. D. 

Mr. Sowerby has announced that as 
soon as his English Botany, and British 
Mineralogy, are finished, he will com- 
mence a work, to be written ty Dr. 
Leach of the British Museum, upon 
the Malacostraca Britannica, or Bri- 
tish Crabs. He supposes the first 
Number will appear soon after March, 
before which ttine English Botany 
cannot be finished, on account of the 
difficulty of procuring the few mosses 
yet unpublished. 

An Account of Seven Years’ Resi- 
dence in Greenland; and Minetalogi- 
ail Discoveries during that time, by 
M. Giesecke. 

The History of Hertfordshire, by 
Mr. Clutterbuck. 

Specimens of the Classic Poets, in 
a Chronological Series, from Homer to 
Tryphidiorus, translated into English 
Verse, in three volumes 8vo. By Mr. 
Elton. 

A Sentimental Journey through 
Margate and Hastings, by Dr. Com- 
parative, jun. ‘ 

Dr. Charles Burney intends pub- 
lishing from the Cambridge press, the 
Paraskene Sophistcke of Phrynicus, 
the second of the meditated gramma- 
tical works transcribedYor him at the 
National Library at Paris, by M. Bon- 
sonnade.*— Phrynitfus will make a Uni- 
form volume with Philemon. . 


own hand ; his Advice to his Son,ahd 
his Will, dated November 17, 1688* 
tunde/ the superintendance of the Rev. 
J. S. Clarke, LL. B. Historiographer 
to the King, and Librarian to the 
Regent. The original Manuscript 
ekteftds,to*four thick volumes. “ t The 
Advice will be priuted from a Manu- 
script in a thin quarto volume. The* 
MS. formed part of the private papers 
of the Pretender, and were found By 
his daughter, the Duchess of Albany, 
in her father's library at Florence, 
whence they were removed to Rome 
by the, Abbe Waters, and were lodged 
in the ChanVery. After her death, 
information being conveyed to Mr. 
Fox* by the Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, of these papers being in the v 
hands of the Abbe, that gentleman 
moved the Prince of Wales to pur- 
chase the collection, when the Abbe 
Waters eftgaged to give ub all the 
original papers of the Royal House of 
•Stuart in his possession, which were 
accordingly brought from Rome by 
Mr. Bonnelli, and are now in the Li- 
brary at Carlten-house. 

An Account of Researches among 
( JhvRuii^s of Babylon, to contain plans 
and views of the Tower of Nimrod or 
Belu9, and other vestiges of Femote 
antiquity, still visible near Bagdad 
ind I lelfah, in one volume qiiarto* by 
Captain Lockett. 

The same Gentleman has in the 
press at Calcutta, a Treatise on Arabic 
Grammar. * 

A second edition, much enlarged, 
of Mr. Edward Nares’s Kcmaiks on 
the Unitarian Version of the New 
Testament, is in’the press. His Letter 
to Mr. Stone, first published in 1807, 
will also be reprinted. 

^nccdotes of the Grammarians iu 
the Imperial Library at Paris. In 
these. MSS. many passages will be . 
found from the Greek plays, which 
had been mutiiated'by the ravages of 
time, ignorance, &c. by M. Bckker, 

M. Gaescben, of Leipsic, who is 
the Didot of Germany, is busily en- 
gaged in printing a body of the Latin 
writers, to be edited by the learned % 
*M. Etchstedt, Professor in tho U di- 
versify of Jena. 

II 2 
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M. Heinrich, of Kiel, in HpUtein, ments, fee, or, a Oihboni*nx.-"*Ex* 
has undertaken tbe arduous task of tracts from Mr. Gibbon's Journal.— 
editing the woiks of Hesiod.. Another Unpublished Letters from Madame 
edition of this Greek poet is also, an- Nedter, Madame De Stael, Whitaker 
nounced by M. Leimep, hut tlftie Is of Manchester* Garrick, Wlu»?tof*, 
merely to supply a chasm in a scries M. Stuart* M. Bufipn, Madame Pu 
of Greek classics publishing at Am- 1 - DefFande.de Gen lis f Professor Hey n«» 
sterdam. r &c* and several unpublished Letters 

Jff. Thiersh* Professor of the ancient from Mr. Gibbon, 
languages iu the Gymnasium of Got- The Rev. John Frederick Uib, 
tingen* has engaged to publish* in Pfofewor of Oriental Languages, and 
sevefi folio sheds*, Grammatical Ta* Rector of Orsett, Essex, intends pub-, 
hies for the Study of Greek, ex mbit* lishing a Grammar of the Arabic 
sng a new and more simple method of Language* with a Praxis op tbe three 
ascertaining the paradtgma of the first chapters of Genesis, an Analysis* 
Greek verbs. # of the Words, and a Vocabulary, in 

Researches in Greece, by Major which the primary signification of 
Leake, the first part, in one voi. 4to. each Arabic word is investigated and 
into, which will be introduced En- compared with the Hebrew, Anlnter- 
quirles into the fanguagj and litera- linear^ Latin Version will accompany 
turn of the Modern Greeks, the Alba- the Arabic text, which will be noted 
nian, Wailachian, and Bulgarian dia- in Roman letters, and translated into 
kets, &c < English as verhally as possible. 

A Translation from the French of The publication of the Retrospect 
Tableaux Synopliqua, of synoqimous of Philosophical, -Mechanical, Che- 
M*oids, in Persian, Sanscrit, Greek, mical, and Agricultural Discoveries* 
Latin, Maeso Gothic, Icelandic, Swc- which has been interrupted for a long 
di«h, Dauish, Anglo Saxon, Armoric, period by yhe illness of its principal 
English, German, fire., is begun from • conductor* Is now resumed, and the 
the original by H. A. Le Pileur, Doc- successive numbers will appear with 
turofLaws. r as little delay as possible, till it shall 

The British Museum gre publishing have recovered the lapse that has taken 
a Catalogue of the Series of Greek place, and noticed the several publi- 
Coins iu their possession, with platys.^ cations which, haire appeared on the 

Lord Sheffield, to the ned edition' '‘various subjects which it embraces ; 
of Gibbon’s Works, intends to add a it is then intended to resume the pub- 
volume of fresh matter, from the licat ion quarterly.— 1 The utility of this 
Historian's unpublished Manuscripts/ work* as a Supplement and index to 
viz. The names of the nations of an- all other scientific Journals, is greatly* 
cient Italy, and a complete Geography enhanced by the numerous* clear, and 
of that country.— On the number and able criticisms it giy$s on the subjects 
the inhabitants of the cities of the it notices. * 

Sybarites.— On certain Prodigies.— ■ . 

On tbe S'acerdotical Dignities of Ju- # 

lius Caesar. — On ;he principal Epochs Arts* Sciences, &c. 

of the History of Gfcece.— On the M. M. Brougham, of the Museum* 
Writings and Character of Sallust* J. Mary port* Cu midland, has in his 
C.s&sar, Cornelius Nepoj, and Livy.— possession a fish* covered with a sub* 
Critical Remarks on some passages of stance exactly resembling feathers* 
Virgil and -Want us. — Iutroduction v to and be has since caught one covered 
a History of the Swiss.— Tbe character with hair* The. latter is of tbe torpid J 
‘‘of Brutus.— On the Canary Islands, or numb species, of a paraboloid ical 
and the supposed circumnavigation of figure, about four inches in length. 
Afrioa, by the Ancients. — Tour in Thu eVes are small, and horizontally 
Switzeilarid when he was eighteen placed in tbe head* which, from thence 
years "of age.— Continuation of the. to. the extremity of the nose, is almost 
Antiquities of the flouse of drafts- transparent. Tjkt sides are covered 
wick.— Extracts, and Observations in with fang hii/* of* fine texture* exhi? 
a qommqn place book. — liipts and ob- biting the most brilliant colours. when 
-servations oir various writers, frag- viewed by the reflection of the sun, or 
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bf a candle. The belly is flat On 
its back are ttro smalProwt of bristles* 
or hairs. The shape of the tail* in 
some sort* resembles that of the befed. 

Mr. Bake well is lecturing on geology 
and mineralogy* at.Leeds, with great 
credit and success. 

Professor Berzelius* it is said* has 
ascertained that the crustaceous mat- 
ter* often edvering the teeth, and 
which is commonly called the tartar* 
arises from the mucus of the saliva 
adhering to them* but decomposed by 
the warmth and moisture of the mouth* 
and the influence of the air* slowly 
produefng the same earthy phosphates 
that are formed by oxidation and com- 
bustion. Tbtte the tartar U, as it were* 
the ash of the salivary mucus crystal- 
lized in the teeth; and this* as ft welt 
known* will, in length of time, form 
very large incrustations. The Profes- 
sor has also discovered a new prin- 
ciple* and a peculiar matter in saliva. 

Mr. John Sellon's new Philosophi- 
cal Theory maintains, “ that the uni- 
verse is composed of mattgr, the par- 
ticles mutually attracting each other; 
and of caloric, the particles of which 
mutually repel each othes: yet ihatter 
and caloric have a reciprocal attrac- 
tion.” 

Among the curiosities of the day* is 
the application qf a conductor, to con-* 
vcy, to the deaf born, the enjoyment 
of musical sounds* which, doubtless, 
gives them exquisite delight; but Dr. 
jjobertson* late from Dublin* hopes 
that speech may one day find its pas- 
sage by the same or similar channel, 

A character for the use of the blind, 
palpable on both sides of the paper* is 
another invention* forming a part of 
the Doctor’s system of education for 
the blind* the deaf* and the dumb, 
which he intenda tp announce in the 
metropolis. 

Method of rearing Bees in Poland 


and Turkey .— Some of the peasants 
have from four to five hundred logs 
of wood in their bee-gardens* about 
six fqpt high^ commonly of bircit* 
hollowed out in the middle for about 
five feet Several lamina of thin 
hjpards are nailed before the opening* 
and bat a small hole left in the middle 
of one of them for the entrance of the 
bees. As the bees are often whimsi- 
cal at the <beginning of their work* 
frequently commencing it at th/? fsont 
rather than at the hack* thfe peasants v 
pover the aperture with a number of 
these thin hoards, instead of one en- 
tire board, for fear of disturbing them* 
should they have* begun their work at 
the front. It may appear extraordi- 
nary, hut it is nevertheless true* that 
in some favourable seasons this aper- 
ture is full before August, and the pea- 
sants are obliged to take the produce 
long before the usual time* in order to 
give room to the bees to continue their 
work.— The bee gardens are chosen in 
the plains, where the perennial plant* 
arc most abundant, that the bee may 
have but little way to carry home the 
•produce of her labour: they are of 
circular form, about 150 yards in dia- 
meter, inclosed with a fence of reeds* 
<3k brushwood, and a thatchiug over 
them of about five feet for protection* 
anjl to keep out the rain and the snow; 
•this is supported by poles from the in- 
side, and a bank of earth is also thrown 
up to keep out the snow in winter. In 
•the middle, a few fruit trees arc 
planted to break ^fche wind, as also 
hawthorns and ot hq)u ndenvood round 
the inclosure, with the same view. 
The hives are planted under cover in 
the inside round the fence, anefin the 
winter they are well secured with 
straw from the frost. The plants which 
the bees prefer, arc the Thymus ser- 
pyllnm, Hyssoppus Ofticianalis, Ce- 
rinthe macuiata* and the Polvgonnum 
fagspyrum. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. * 


Thomas CoOiTfe, the Miser. 

T HOUGH this eccentric person- 
age has been twice noticed in 
this Magazine* (for October* 18U, 
and January* 1813*) we now r$fer to 
hi« Life, lately „ published by Mr. 
Chamberlaine, principally because 


the form and appearance of the 
work might lead some persons to 
set an estimation upon it beneath its 
valoe. 

Neither its copious pages, or ' its 
price, ought to derogate fioin its real 
worth. Even among iuisci's, Mr. 
* 
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Cooke appears, from the pirture here claims^ 4 * God bltSS mj Will* sir, thll 
drawn of him, to jhave been strata avis is very excellent wine indeed ! Pray# 
in terra. Of old Elwe*,it has been sir, who is* your wine-merchant? For 
said by a reviewer, that he aUvay^ pre- indeed, sir, to tell you a truth, it was 
served 99 something of the gentleman ; the difficulty of getting good wine 
but the conduct of Cooke, opulent as that caused me to Icaveit oft' entirely# 
be was, was always that of a meag and take to drinking water.” 99 Come, 
rascal'' *< sir, another glass will do you no 

. Mr. Thomas Cooke, who like many harm.” “ Not for the world, sir; I 
more in this commercial age and na* must be going. Thank you, sir, a 
tion, has heaped up enoripous wealth thousand times !” He* however, suf- 
by |he most ungenerous means, and fers himself to be prevailed on to take 
servility df behaviour, was born of the second glass, and then takes his 
*very poor parents in the countuy, pro- # leave with a thousand thanks. The 
bably near Norwich, in which city singularity of Mr/ Cooke's appearance 
when a mat! he worked for a Mr. Pos- rendered him remarkable, and it set- 
tle# as a common porter.. Industry he dom happen/d that the enquirer was 
certainty possessed, and so at length long at a loss to learn that his guest 
he was made manager of a paper-mill was “ rich Mr. Cook#, the sugar, 
near Tottenham, after having been in baker* worth an hundred thousand 
the excise. Being engaged for a widow pounds.” In the course of a few days 
in the paper line, his knowledge of he makes his second visit, and takes 
some frauds, practised upon govern- care to go about dinner time. “ My 
ment, led ber to marry him for fear of worthy friend/ l could not pass your 
exposure. He next got into a large door, without making free to call in 
concern as a sugar-baker at Fuddle again to thank you for your great kind- 
Dock. Here he canted hjs former ness the other day/* 99 Pray, sir, do 
habits of parsimony and abstemious- not mention it; I am Heartily glad to 
ness to' the utmost excess; with this , see you. Pray walk into the parlour.” 
view he kept no table, hut gained the “ 0, 3jr, by no means ; I just called to 
greatest part of his daily food by mak- thank you. *Sir, you saVed my life, 
ing well timed visit* to persons hfc But I cannof come in ; l will not in* 
knew, and making them empty pro - trude; your family are at dinner. 
tnises % for which they often returned Well. Ah ! God blert you and them l” 
solid presents. His colloquial powAs *F Sir, I cannot think of your staying 
were admirable. In hislattcrdays.it in the passage (or shop, as the case 
was his practice, when he had maikcd may be). You praised my wine the 
out any one for his prey, to find his mother day, 1 have a few bottles more 
way by some meamfor other into the of it, which you shall a^ain taste, and* 
house, by pretendjgg to fall down in as my family are just sitting down to 
the street in a fit, or ask permission to dinner, I shall be glad if you will do as 
enter and sit down, in order U> prevent we do,” 99 O no, sir; no, l humbly 
its coining on. No humane ^person thank you, my gruel is waiting for me 
could well refuse admission to a man at home.” Intreaties however prevail ; 
in apparetit distress, of respectable ap- this is just what the intruder wanted $ 
pc a ranee, whose well-powdeicd wig he gets, by this means, introduction 
and long ruffles, induced a belief that 'into the fapity, and insures for him- 
he was some decayed citizen who had self a good dinnei* \vhatevcr time he 
seen better days. For assistance offer- chooses to come. But this is not all ; 
ed, or given, he always expressed hits he has made sure that the family know 
gratitude in a strong energetic, man- who he is and the extent of his riches; 
aer, peculiar to himself. I Jc would he affects to take great notice of the 
ask for a glass of water, but ff wine -children; 94 God bless these dear 
was offered, ” J Vo, be never drank any children *, pray, nftufam, are all these 
thing hut water." Hi* kind host presses fine children youi’sr” 99 Yes, sir.'* 
the wine on him, which for some time “ And pray, madam, bow many more 
he resists ; nf la>t, seemingly overcome of them have you ?” 11 L have five in 
by t1)fc cordiality of the invitation, he all ; twp at school, and these three that 
content*; tasting the wine, he ex* you see here.” Ah I ab ! a sweet flock 1 
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Gotl bless them, pretty dears ! Pray, 
madam, will you have the goodness to 

give me all their names 'in writing f* 
After his departure husband and wife 
congratulate each other on the pleas- 
ing prospect now before tfiein: ** what 
could be his meaning for asking all 
our children's n*mes in wiiting?” 
“ Why, what but to mention them in 
his will. You see Kate, how a good 
action brings its own reward ; this 
poor gentleman I did not know when 
lie first was relieved by me, when he 
was near falling down iu a fit at my 
dour. We must cultivate his friend- 
ship.” And now pour in upon him, 
the geese, the tmkies, roasting pigs, 
hares, pheasants, and every other ac- 
ceptable present of this sort, and per- 
haps now and then a doaen of the fine 
wine he praised so much. TIm# was 
the plan he pursued, with perhaps not 
less than a score or two of different 
people, all of whom he duped; and so 
great was the quantity of poultry, 
game, vegetables, and provisions of 
every kind, which used to be sent to 
him, that it did not cost him in house- 
keeping, for himselfand his domestics, 
more than fifteen pei^e a ’day on an 
average, for many years back ; but it 
was considered as great extravagance, 
indeed, when the expenctfe of a single 
day arose so high as two shillings, it 
might be supposed, that with the large 
quantities of gajpe, poultry, vegeta- 
bles, and other viands sent to this man 
as presents, he could very well afford 
to live well at home and give a good 
dinner to a friend at a cheap rate, 
cnee in away; but no,— -he had iio 
notion of giving a dinner to his most 
intimate friend, unless to get some- 
thing out of him, worth double and 
treble the value of the dinner. W hat- 
then did he do, the reader will sav, 
with the immense quantity of presents 
of eatables daily pouring in upon him? 
why, he just kept as fntich of the worst 
and least saleable, as would suffice for 
his own family, and sold the rest. In 
the case of an ordinary bird, that he 
though^would not sell well, he would 
keep it ; but as he was not fond of cold 
meat, he would quarter a goose or a 
lean turkey into four, and i oast a joint 
every day while it lasted; this, and a 
dish of cabbage, formed the whole of 
each day’s entertainment; for the 
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drinkables, he himself drank only 
water, but as to the 44 gormandizing, 
gluttonous maids,” as he called them, 

nothing would serve them but table 
beer i! they could not drink, not thev, 
what their master did> therefore he 
used to have a pin of beer in at a time, 
ijfhich stood in a corner of his front 
parloifr, with a lock-cock to it; of 
which he always k*pt the key; and 
fiom which he would regularly at din- 
ner time, and before supper, draw ex- 
actly half a pint each woman, and no 
more. As the word “ to give,” formed % 
no part of his vocabulary, he would 
keep hares, partridges, pheasants, for, 
until they stunk; their feathers he 
preserved in a bag, to* be sold; if a 
hare, he would carry it to a dog’s meat 
seller, and haggle for half a sheep’s 
head, or a pig's face, always remind- 
ing the buyer that theskin would fetch 
a groat. 

After he had retired from business, 
and went to reside in Winchester- 
p ace, Pentonville, he hit upon a nota- 
bie expedient for supplying himself 
wttli his favourite vegetable, in high 
perfection, at a very easy charge. An- 
nexed to his Jiouse was a spot of 
ground, which, when he first took the" 
premises, was laid out prettily for the 
cultuie of flowers; but Mr. Cooke 
despised the foppery of flowers, and 
therefore Jost i>° time in rooting them 
*ail up, hr the purpose of making a 
cabbage-garden ; he therefore dug the 
giound himself to avoid paying a la- 
borer, and paying.the tax for a gar- 
dener, ami sowed cabbage seed all over 
it; he mdustiiously applied himself 
to manuring the ground, for which 
purpose, he would sallv out in moon- 
igbt nights with a little shovel and a 

> , aS . k t'’/! Ki 4 '° ®P ,hc h<»se-d U ng 

that had been dropped in the course 

dfd o e ^y n i h . e Citjr ' road ' butas ‘his 

did dm afford hint a constant supply, 
lie used to avail himself of a different 
sott of manure, procurable fiom a 
source nearer home, which may easily 
be guessed at. J * 

Among the number of persons that ’ 
Cooke had vainly flattered with the 
idea that lie would remember them in 
his will, was* a paper-maker named 
i B ! i!. use< ‘ 10 woik with Cooke 
-who falling under misfortunes, and 
had oiteu in bis prosperity, drove him 
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. with his gig to wakes ami fairs, having sure you stand in need of it, for your 
from flie goodness of his character, sins are many: but what are vow rum- 
obtained many friends, so that when m aging for V' “I want a bottle of 
King applied to him for assistance, he wine that is in the cupboard." “ Lord, 
contrived to give him some plausible sift there is no bottle there, but one 
reasons for delaying his intended be- that must be neatly empty, as you 
nefaction, till he should have tried all have had it on tap this fortnight; 
his other friends. This being done, surely you must have drunk it ali out 
*' Now, sir," says King, 41 1 have taken by this time." “ G— d d— -n you, 
your counsel in making you the last I you b — h of hell, if it is drunk out, it 
call upon, and as you always said you is y<1u and the other wicked b— h in 
would do something handsome for me, the kitchen, that must have drank it, 
nop is the time for you to shew your not l," 

friendship* and give me your assist- Housekeeper.—* 1 Well, here it* is; 
since." M How much have you got ?" there is not above one glass in it" 
said Cooke. Kiug answered, ** about Cooke . — ” Vesy well ; that one. glass 

two hundred pounds**’ “ Two hun- will do for me. Bring me a small bit 
died pounds, Sir !" exclaimed Cooke ; of bread and in y large prayer-book. 1 
11 why, sir, you ought never to want am not goiftg to Church; l shall ad- 
money again as long as you live ! — minister the sacrament to myself at 
T\^o hundred pounds, ! yvhy it is a /icwj; and you know, Bet, it saves 
fortune ’/an immense sum 1 you can* my poeket j at Church I must put a 
not want any more money with so shilling in the plate.” 
large a sum in your possession ; hut, *Ah ! you wicked old rogue,” said 
sir, [will give you a piece of .advice Bet, “ it matters little whether you 
worth double the money, and that is, take it at home or at Church; for all 
if ever you buy a pint of beer again the sacraments in the world will never 
as long as you have existence, you save your poor soul from going to the 
ought to be damned.— There are devil !" 

plenty of pumps, and I will give you Cooke, 'aftcrjiaving been absolutely 
^npthing." ‘ laid up butoniy a few days, having ar- 

Another of Cooke’s expectants was ranged matters with his two executors, 
a ^oor man, a relation, who used (5c- died on tlu 26th of August, 1811. 
casionaPy to make him small presents His executors gave him a more decent 
of butter. M What Signifies sending funeral than he would have been 
me these dribblets," siRd Ctoke ; f “ ur pleased to have knoyn of before; ill- 
man who is to have thousands upon deed, the mob who attended the pfro- 
thousands at my death. Send me a cession from his house at Pentonvillc 
whole firkin !" To some answer which to Islington Churchward, spoke their 
indicated that he could not afford ir, minds very plainly on this subject, nor 
Cooke replied, “ Very well, sir, you did he go to his grave without the ex - 
may do as you please, and I will do a9 ecrations of the multitude; some of 
1 please." Terrified at this threat, the the fair sex had provided themselves 
poor’toan complied with his wishes; with rotten cabbage-stalks for the oc- 
out it 4$ needless to say, that like all casion, which they threw on the coffin 
the rest be was first deceived and then when lowered into the grave* observ- 
disappointed. Like the avaricious of ing, that as he was so fopd of cabbage 
aU times and places, Cooke was practi- in his life-time, he should have some 
csliy an Atheist . He seldom missed at- to take with hi&Vto the other world, 
tending the sacrament citherat One particular Mr. Chamberlaine 

or at koine. How he conducted him- seems to- have omitted. Cooke wa| 
self in the latter case, the following not like the general run of misers^ 
« instance will illustrate;-? lean, pale, gnd bagged,; buj portly, 

V What, are you rummaging that fat, and rather of a florid complexion! 
cupboard for f" said his housekeeper, Thus bis appearance only added to hi| 
Mrs. Sfrundwjck, one Sunday morn- hypocrisy} as to the outline of bfr 
ing. “Why, lam going to take the figure, of tbit the engravehhas pre* 
facrament to-day,” said Coojst, “ I’m served a good likeness* 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

franc£. 9 this declaration, and those of our mi- 

S INCE the invasion of this country niters in parliament, on the terms of 
by the allies, consisting of four peace, proposed to France, while other ' 
ofc five considerable armies, the eyes of papers observed a profound silence on 
all Europe have Been naturally attracted the # subject, soon seemed to think it had 
this way.— The declaration of the allies, been mis-led. It was therefore asked 
(inserted in page 501 of our last num- u have the advisers of the Prince since 
her,) induced great numbers of people altered their intentions, which the in- 
to expect a speedy peace; but, though flammptoYy writings of their devoted 
this has not taken place, almost every agents would almost lead us to believe, 
one will now suppose that what the If they have, let them fairly own tTie 
French papers urge, as the caus^ of it, charge : if they have had courage to' 
is a gross and scand&lous libel upon the break the engagements and annul the 
generosity and good faith of this nation promises made with the public, let 
as well as that of its allies. “ It was them also have the courage of avowing 
(say they) a declaration which is but a it.” This was asking too much ; though, 
deceitful* lure; It was on the 5th of as early as the 4th of this month, if was 
December, in the evening, Aat the signified, tiftt, if Austria was not corn- 
allies received the acceptance of the pliant in the cabinet, she must be made 
Emperor of the French ; it was pn the so in the field.-*— But the reluctance, on 
7th, that "they published, in the Frank- the part of Austria, to come into the 
fort Guzettee , which city was their new terms, and to depart from those 
head-quarters, at that time, the. famous offered to France in the declaration is- 
declaration which they dated on the 1st. sued at Frankfort, did not last long; 
This is a certain fact ; the have relation for apparently, as a proof of this, when 
of which is sufficient to overturn all this the Austrian forces and the rest of the 
shew of generosity and love of peace.”* allies passed tire Rhine, and entered the 
Again, say the French papers,*' 44 the French territory, they published ano- 
allies speak of a just partition of power ; tfaer declaration, in which they di^ not 
of natural limits, and thUt at a time take the least notice of the ‘first, but 
when the Swedes desire to pass the Alps proceeded as if no such declaration 
which separates them from Norway : tal evef been made. All this while, 
and when England pretends to keep most of the papers here, who seem to 
some of the ports on the continent, have been kept quite out of the secret. 
Let u& not fear to say it, what the allies and the real views pursued, were in the 
profess is in contradiction to what they Maily habit of recommending the 
design. (i After having themselves fix- Bourbons; and even went so far 
ed the basis of peace, they have refused as to say, that the emperor of 
to sign it. This is a fact which is pro- Austria had no objection to their 
ved to a demonstration ; they have not being again put upon the thfbne of 
even attempted to deny it; people puz- France. “ It the allied armies,” said 
ale themselves with conjectures on this one of these prints, 14 permit the .white 
strange policy ; it is asked how it hap- cockade to be displayed to the wishes of 
pens, that what suited them, five days the inhabitants where ever they shall 
earlier, nO : longer suited them five days pass, they will meet with nothing but 
later. It is suspected *that they made friends, and grateful hospitality : but, 
their proposals .only in the nope of on Jibe* contrary, if other measures shall 
seeing them rejected } that the contrary be adopted, they will, as soon as their 
having- happened they are extremely sentiments shall be known, or even mis--* 
Embarrassed ; but that at the hazard of pected, find the ashes of the dead rising 
shewing theiv bad faith they have pre- up to inspire Frenchmen with new erter- 
ferred pursuing plans of conquest which gy. In the former case, the revolution 
they cherished, without speaking of will be finished before the beginning of 
them, ioAhe Signing of a peace, which next month ; and, in the latter, Europe 
they spoke of, without desiring it. is only <nt the beginning of the miafor- 
It must be owned that one of the En- tudfes with which she will be overwheltfi- 
glish London papers,* which spoke in ed. Whoever knows the spirit of France, 
rapturous terms of tie magnanimity of will know that a Bourbon, with a white 
Universal Mag. Vol. XXI. * I 
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flag and a proclamation, will do more Vienna. ' mat conditions does the 
execution than half a million of men*” Emperor Napoleon impose on her ?— ■ 
Yet, in spite of all these appearancq?, the peate of Luneville. The treaty of 
the oracular prints have again changed Camp© Formio is neartv confirmed, and 
their ground, and forgetting aU the For* France always attacked, always trium* 
xner pledges of the allies, which were p^ant, is never weary of being magna* 
tp have been acted upon as soon as e<er mmous, Who does not remember, 
they had driven the r rench within the that in this memorable campaign, the 
boundary of the Rhine, they now tell Emperor Napoleon, after the victory 
us it is not the cause of the Bourbons of Marengo, honouring courage and 
for which the allies are contending, but misfortune, granted to M. de Melas a 
for* the liberties of Europe ! and that capitulation, by virtue of which 30,000 
the terms upon which the allies wiH Austrians passed, with their arms and 
treat with Bonaparte in right earnest baggage, through the middle of the 
are, “ that he shall give up all the for- French army ! Assuredly he was not 
tresses in France to be garrisoned by ignorant that these troops were going to 
them till France shall have re-paid all reinforce tke 'Austria© army on the 
the contributions levied upon Prussia Adige, and yet they retreated across 
and Austria !” * Italy without any obstacle. Let us 

The conditions just mentioned being compare this capitulation of Alexandria 
published by the Courier, a few evenings with that* of Dresden ; the fate of M. 
after their call for an explicit address, de Melas with that ot Marshal St. Cyr ; 
we may now be jrilowea to say/ the and we shall see which patty has shewn 
allies have explained themselves with moderation in victory, and fidelity to 
a witness ! France thus threatened with its ti eaties !” * 

political extinction is endeavouring to In a word, in every war that has oc- 
console herself under the idea, that, as curred within forty years pa>t, the 
Russia is exercising a kind of usurpa- French appear to have proved that 
tioa over Austria, the latter being made Russia^ has sought to aggrandize her- 
acquaiuted with the real views of he^ self at Austria’s expense, and they as- 
northern ally will endeavour to counter- sert that she tiill wishes to do it. And 
act them. Speaking of Austria, the it is very pertinently asked, whether 
Moniteur lately remarked, u Wittyn Austria really believes she can as readi- 
these twenty years France has u conclu- My free herself from Jhe influence of 
ded four treaties of peace with this Russia, as she has submitted to it? 
powe^, at Campo Formio, at Luneville, Alter all, nothing can sooner restore 
at Probiing, and at Vienna. At Campo 1 the independence of nations than peace, 
Formio, Tyrol was conquered; tne and this, notwithstanding all the reports 
emperor at the head of that invincible to the contrary, may not be so far off 
army, before which Italy had fallen, as has been expected ; and the fbllow- 
Was within thirty leagues of the capital: ing was said to have been the state of 
the French army of the Rhine was the negotiation according to the latest 
penetrating to the heart of the monar- intelligence t— 

$hy ; Hungary, in a ferment, threaten- v On the 6th instant, M. Caulin- 
ed to separate from the capital; the court wrote gn official note to M. de 
yictort offer peace what were the cpn- Metternick, expressing his surprise that 
ditions ? Austria ceded Belgium and he had not rec$fvfed passports to pro- 
Lombardy, which were conquered, but ceed to headquarters tp sign the preli- 
shc received in exchange Istria, Dal- minaries, to which his master, the em- 
•matia, the Venetian islands in the peror and king, had agreed. To this 
Archipelago* Cajttaro, Venice, and the ne received an answer, that the allied 
provinces of (hat republic on the left of sovereigns had received notiee that a 
the Adige* Thu* Austria, though minuter of high distinction was ex- 
vanquished*?- Austria, invaded pit all pected from England, and that no fur- 
sides, found herself* after all he? disas- *tner progress could be made in the ne-* 
torn, with a territory more conquerable gotiation, till his arrival* of which M. 
in,#fctent and mope advantageously Caulincourt should have notice. Ac- 
iM^Mforher* Yet, in 1800, site again cordingWbe waits at Nancy, for the 
giwe the signal for battle * % we march ; notice of Lord Cgstlereagh’s arrival at 
victory leads us again to the gdte* of •bead-quarters. 0 
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The despatch as well as the since- last despatches from his lordship came 
rijty o t these negotiations, will very down to the 10th instant. They are 
much depend upon the conduct of the dated St. Jean de Lu z, January the 
French people, and their attachment to 9th. It was not till the 3d, that the 
their present ruler, especially, if (ac- enemy, having collected a force on the 
cording to the latest accounts fropi the Gave, drove in the British pickets, 
head-quarters of the allies) Bonaparte turned the right of General Buchstfs 
has succeeded in raising such numerous Portuguese brigade, and established two 
bodies of men on every point of attack, divisions on the heights of La Bastede. 
as to stop that very rapid advance On the 6th however they were dislodg- 
which was expected. ed, without loss on our side, by the third 

According to Lord Cathcart's des- and fourth divisions, under Generals 
patches, of tne 14th, an action had taken Pictqn *and Cole, (general . Buchan’s 
place between the French under Victor, Portugues brigade, and the cavalry un- 
and the Bavarians - under General der General Fane, and the British posts 
Wrede, in this the enemy’s cavalry, were re-established in their former positions, 
victorious at first ; but, being aft ei wards What the enemy cannot affect by 
defeated, with considerable loss, be- forge, it seems they are endeavouring 
tween Epinal and Nahcy, they were to obtain by intrigue. It is reported 
obliged to retreat towards Luueville : that Bonaparte, making a virtue of ne- 
thus it is said the whole extensive plain cessity, has liberated the two Spanish 
from the frontiers of Lorraine, Bur- Monarchs, Charles and Ferdinand, after 
gundy, and Champaigns, to Paris, is first exacting from them a solemn oath 
open to the allies, whose cavalry the that they will conclude a separate peace 
French allow to be so numerous as to with him ! A great deal has been said 
represent clouds of armed men. Chalons about the pre-engagements of the Cor- 
sur Marne is now supposed will be the tes and the Spanish nation with this 
place where the grand stand, if any, will country. — Be this as it may, the libera- 
te made by the French, fo prevent the tion will inevitably divide the nation 
enemy from arriving at -Paris, only 40 and of course weaken it, and particu- 
leagues further. Platoff has also hadlw larly at a time when the Spanish govern- 
affair between Epinal £nd Nhncy, in nient suffer persons belonging to them to 
which he was equally as^uccessful as tht libel the English, and exhibited very 
Bavarians; and,. notwithstanding all re- unhandsome degree of suspicion, in 
ports to the contrary, the allies are wishing to get rid of the English garri- 
pressing forward from all quarters, ; 4 *d*sons jn Carthagtena arid Cadiz, though 
no human means seem to be left to op- Lord Wellington has made it evident 
pose them. that the British troops in those places 

At length, contrary to expectation, were sent there at the particular request 
the Bourbons in this country have been of the Cortes, 
persuaded to depart for the armies on the Holland. 

continent. The Duke of Angouleme The inactivity of the numerous corps 
embarked, at Falmouth, on Friday, the of Russians, Prussians, and British, that 
21st, for the south of France, none have entered this country, h very hard 
knowing of his departure but the King to be accounted for, unless the season 
and the Princess, ills wife. Monsieur, there has interrupted their operations; 
the Duke of Bcrri, that he might meet for, excepting the taking of Breda, 
with no obstacles, took a pdfct chaise, where very little resistance. could be 
and was twice overturned in his jour- made, we nave heared of nothing since 
ney; and his Royal Highness, Monsieur, but an affair between General Graham 
was no sooner able to put a foot to the# and ten Or twenty thousand French, of 
ground from the goujt, and to quit his whom, though defeated and driven back 
bed, than he took his departure. to Antwerp, nothing officially has been 

sf A jir. . v published.— On this occasion the Dutch 

The .enemy fn this country and its papers stated the allies were under 
vicinity have been reduced to such a General Bulow', and the British troops 
state of absolute impotence, that* since formed the right wing of the army, 
the victory of Lord Wellington, re- ~The engagement was 'commenced 
corded in our last number, nothing of either by the British; or m the quarter 
equal importance has occurred The where they were placed (probably by 

l % * 
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the enemy) wfco were driven back far 
beyond. Dutch Brabant, and pursued 
towards Antwerp*— The opposition of 
the enemy is owned to have been severe, 
and the victory complete, circumstances 
which render the silence relative to the 
particulars so much the more unusual. 
The' French were under General De- 
caen, aud are represented as being 
mostly raw conscripts. 

swedbn. ,, 

The Crown Prince still continues 
successful on the banks of the Elbe, 
and in Holstein $ the French have been 
dislodged from every point but Ham- 
burgh. Gluckstadt, a place of great 
importance to the navigation of the 
Elbe, has been taken from the Danes, 
the British co-operating by water with 
the Swedes. The allied army has taken 
470 pieces of cannon since its entrance 
into Holstein; and thus, overwhelmed 
with numbers and cut off from any 
hopes of succour from France, the king 
of Denmark has been compelled to sign 
a disgraceful peace, after deferring it 
as long as possible, by an armistice 
twice renewed. The allies are now 
labouring at the destruction, of the for- 
tress of Fredericksort, after which it is 
supposed the navigation of the Baltic 
ana the Belt will be more free. Davoust 


vallies of the Doubs and the Martigny, 
occupied Auricey, Mauteriot, near Be- 
sancon, Villeneul, Mollens, St. Umber 
and Scheistadt. 

** Cbunt Wittgenstein was at Fort 
Louis, and his advanced parties exten- 
ded towards Nancy. 

0 «* Marmont, who occupied the pass 
of Kayserslautern, with the corps under 
his command, was menaced by the se- 
veral divisions of Blucher’s army, com- 
manded by D'York at Russel, Zachen 
between Frankenstein and Neustadt, and 
St. Priest at Coblentz.” 

It will be perceived that the govern- 
ment despatches do not afford us so late 
nor, by consequence, so gratifying infor- 
mation as the French papers. The des- 
patches speak of several places near the 
frontiers which the allies nad occupied ; 
but the Brench papers add to this list 
others, and those in the interior. The 
despatches place Marmont at Kayserslau- 
ten ; whereas, from the French accounts, 
we find he has since “ taken a po- 
sition on the Sarre,” at least thirty miles 
in the rear : and, again, the despatches 
say nothing of Victor’s having been dri- 
ven across the Vosges, and followed, as 
far as RamberVillert, by the allied light 
cavalry. c 

t IJENMARK. 


has shut himself ‘ up in Hamburgh, 
where as usual with th* allies when they*, 
come before French fortresses, they will 
be more prudently inclined to starve 
them out than to fight for their posses- 
sion. 


Foreign-Office, Jan. 25, 1814. 

. <t Mr. Thornton signed, with the Danish 
plenipotentiary, on the T4th inst. a de- 
finitive treaty of peace and alliance be- 
tween his Majesty and the King of Den- 
mark 


GERMANY. 


If, as it is now understood, the bare 
absence of the French is sufficient to 
give freedom to any country, Germany 
can now place herself upon a footing 
with the most favoured nations! The 
people in these countries are now busily 
employed in renewing and re-establishing 
their antient commercial relations, par- 
ticularly with Great Britain, The ar- 
mies of the allies have mostly left the* 
German side of the Rhine to enter 
France, so that the burden of maintain- 
ing their vast numbers has also been* 
hapily removed from German shoulders, 
and placed upofcthose of the Frepch. 

Foreign-Office* Jan . 20. 

“ By accounts from Frey burg, dated 
the dtlfc it appears that the Austrian 
army, .besides the detachments in the 


“ All conquests to be restored, ex- 
cept Heligoland. 

" Prisoners of war, on both sides, to 
be released. 

“ Denmark to join the allies jwith 
10,000 men, if England will give a sub- 
sidy of (pur hundred thousand pounds 
in the year 1814. ^ c 

“ Pomerania to be ceded by Sweden 
to Denmark, in lieu of Norway. 

“ Stralsund still to continue a depot 
for English produce. 

“ Denmark to do all in her power to 
abolish the slave-trade.* 

" England to mediate between Den- 
mark ana the other allies.” 

Three treaties have been signed in all, 
viz. the above, and one between Den- 
mark and Sweden, add another With 
the three powers in conjunction. 
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COVENT-G ARDEN » 

Harlequin and the Swans ; or, the 
Bath of Beauty . 

F EW pantomimes; of late years, 
liatf eleven deserved descriptions, 
except €t Mother Goose,” which was 
made up of a whimsical but intelligible 
story, and diversified with numerous 
. laughable incidents. ** The Bath of 
Beauty ” has rather more of the old 
character of pantomime than some re- 
cent ones; but it is yet a medley, 
though not a disagreeable one. Har- 
lequin, (Bologna,) Who appears first 
as a Hermit* receives his magical pow- 
ers from Winifred , a fairy, (Miss 
Worgman,) and is introduced to the 
court of Xing Maximo Rotund o, (N or- 
man, afterwards Clown,) who is •dis- 
tinguished by his obesity, and his cour- 
tiers by their noses, as the round bellies 
and longheads were in the two rival 
farces of last season. A second Harle- 
quin appears, (Ellar,) who is commis- 
sioned by Glow Glimmer, a fire goblin. 
After a vast variety of adventures at 
Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, IJighgate, 
and London, and many Imminent dan- 
gers and ludicrous escapes, in *he 
manner of pantomimes, tlfe Hermit 
Harlequin is finally wedded to Zoc, t he 
columbine,' through the particular in- 
terposition of the Fairy, at the Well at 
St. Winifred, • 

The tricks and transformations were 
pretty numerous, and some of them 
were tolerably amusing. The trans- 
forming the buts, pots, and barrels, in 
the alehouse-garden, into so many 
inarching soldiers, was a diverting dis- 
play of Grimaldi’s powers. The 
chopping up Harlequin in the cauldron, 
the nailing the separated limbs against 
the wall, and the restoration to life of 
the whole body, was very cleverly ma-, 
naged. The perfoHhagqes of the In- 
dian Jugglers were successfully cari- 
catured by Grimaldi’s appearing to 
swallow a sword of a most immense 
size; and his duet with an enormous 
oister, supposed to have been “crossed 
in love,” though so ridiculous that it 
could find its place only in a panto- 
mime, had a certain sort of pleasant 
absurdity in it, that procured it'a good 
reception. . Some of the scenery is cre- 
ditable to the artists. In the swan-poo), 
a torrent of real water is introduced, 


which gushes over a painted cascade. 
The effect would be almost as good 
without this, which is a much Inferior 
thing to the aquatic exhibitions of Sad- 
ler’s Wells. ' The view of the Strand- 
bridge is not well conceived* The 
scene of the pillar of Europe is showy, 
and serves to bring forward ar procession 
of both sexe3 in the military uniforms» 
and bearing ^tablets inscribed with the 
names of me chief heroes, and of 'the 
principal battles fought by the Euro- 
pean powers allied against France* 
This is succeeded by a representation of 
the Horse Guards, as that edifice was 
illuminated on the last rejoicings. The 
whole concludes with the magnificent 
Temple of Winifred, where Hanequin’s 
wedding takes ^place, with appropriate 
dancing and music. Master Williams 
had a song, which was not so well adap- 
ted to his juvenile voice as his air m 
u For England, ho !” wtyich gained him 
L much applause. Though no great 
merit can be assigned to this pantomime, 
it was not greatly deficient in incident 
and vivacity ; and, for a first representa- 
tion, the macninory was worked with 
much skill. 

j, Mr. Kemble's Re-appearance . 

This took place on Saturday evening 
the 15th instant, after an absence of two 
years* — Coriolanus, was the character 
hv appeared in, one of mere declama- 
tion, — but whisb, in his hands, was made 
to assume new and highly-interesting 
features. When he entered the stage 
he was welcomed, not with those un- 
meaning acclamations, which mere cu- 
riosity would furnish, but with a warmth 
of greeting which enthusiastic admira- 
tion could alone supply. The whole pit 
rose with one accord, gave three cheers, 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs, and 
continued their plaudits for more than 
five minutes. The boxes and galleries 
were equally active, and the shouts ofa 
great ^majority of the house were pro- 
tracted so long, that many persons, ac- 
tuated with the same feelings of respect 
and pleasure, became impatient to near 
the commencement of his performance- 
Mr. Kemble was much affected, and 
contrasting, a!s he must have done, the 
scene before him with that, which 
once, in a moment of O. P. tumult met 
his eye, in that same house, he must 
have been, to use the words oiAufidius 
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a God, or jotmttWng wewe than 
man/' aould heliave wKnesaed it with- 
©wtemrtfioa. r 

Bat the hat*, fbe noblest* compliment 
#aH, was that which was paid him ia 
the second act. At the close of the ori- 
(hs, AfyneniHS> expressing bis joy £t 
again seeing Coriolams, says— ( 

■ <f Welcome: 

A corse begin aft every root oft heart 

That is not glad to see tbee. M 

'these words were instantly applied 
, by the whole bouse to the return of 
Mr. Kemble* and were honoured with 
several ecstatic rounds of applause* the 
character and meaning of which it was 
impossible to mistake. — These, however, 
Were not all the honours he was destined 
to receive. 

An incident, scfrnetbipg like what has 
occasionally taken place in continental 
theatres, occurred. From one of the 

P rivate boxes, on the Prince's side, a 
indof chaplet, with a scroll appended to 
it, , was thrown on the stage, just before 
the actor, which -gave an additional and 
interesting splendour to his re-appear- 
ance. lie was evidently much affected 
by the unexampled weldprae which he 
received, and acknowledged it with r a 
becoming grace and dignity. On no 
occasion have we ever , seen hin* .in 
better healthy better spirits more acti- 
vity and energy, or more truly identi- 
fying, himself with the character i^f 
which he attempted the representation. 
At first, some ot his speeches were deli- 
vered in a hurried manner, which, 
thpugh they failed to shew the perfec- 
tion of tl>e actor, strongly marked the 
gratitude of the man. But he wa9 very 
soon himself, and We could almost ven- 
ture iq say* more than his former self ; 
and the character of the haughty, aris- 
'tpcratic Homan was represented in a 
ttyje equal* if not superior, to every 
former attempt. Mr. Kemble has since 
performed %1acbcth s^nd Cato with 
equal success. 

P&UIY-IANE. 

Harlequin Harper; or, a Jump 
t from Jupan . 

* Thjfi .piece* like almost every other 
entertainment of the kind, consisted 
in nothing but a few .stale tricks and 
jumps. In a piece of this 

» it may he understood lawful to 
''Hlnce'any thing, or any animal, 
which may contribute to the amuse* 


ment $f the good folks who visit the 
theatre during this period of festivity 
and fun. It was, perhaps* on this ac- 
count that a dog was .introduced, who 
got into and out of a box* at the word 
of command; opened a window and 
looked out ; lifted up his right paw and 
bis left ; put his hfcad in a French horn ; 
and, finally, fired off a pistol that was 
fixed to a stool for that purpose. 

It is not usual to be very severe in 
the criticisms of a pantomime, as its 
pretensions are supposed to be confined 
to the moderate object of pleasing chil- 
dren of various ages fron\ 6 years old to 
60. A few splendid scenes, a little 
lively dancing, with a <\up proportion 
of absurd ^antics and ludicrous tricks, 
seem ajl the ingredients that are neces- 
sary or that are expected. These, 
heuftver, the public have a right to 
look to ; but the pantomime at this the- 
atre was one of the dullest that we 
ever recollect to have seen. Nothing, in- 
deed, could surpass , the gorgeous splen- 
dour of two or three of the scenes, parti- 
cularly the grandHall of Harmony, which 
was the finale : at the same time the most 
lethargic fancy might have given birth 
to more amusing and fantastic oddities. 
In prder to produce the usual quantity 
of laughter, such tricks as the following 
were resoifed to man’s head is broke 
with a cricket-bat, three other men are 
thrust into a beer-barrel, the clown is 
devoured by a large cat, and a dog is 
brought on the stage, and by roeaps of 
fierce looks and stern tones is terrjfied 
through a series of evolutions, such as 
looking out of window, jumping into the 
prompting-hole and back again, &c. 
Good-natured as the audience were, this 
was too jmuch for their patience ; their 
indignation became so alarming, as to 
make us tremble, for the fate of the 
piece, and we have no doubt will have 
the effect of closing for ever the thea- 
tric career of ( tbi& canine performer. 
Harmony, however, was restored in a 
few minutes by the singing of Master 
Barnet, who gave the song of “ Aber* 
cromby” with much prettiness and 
skill. There were two other incidents 
which caused much merriment a 
figure, dressed in French unifom* and 
intended to represent Bonaparte, 
marched up and down with much pomp 
before a hie of soldiers; by his side 
strutted a child, enveloped likewise in 
regimentals, and no dqubt quite as 
warlike as his proto-tvpe the Jking of 
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ftoMfi* The allusion was caught with 
great quickness, and was much ap- 
plauded. The other incident is not 
entirely new, but we believe has not 
been put in practice since the days of 
Medea, and per kettle. The Clown, 
who, as we have hinted, was devoured 
by a cat, was taken piecemeal from its 
mouth, and, by the help of mortar and 
trowel, w^s do\ e-tailed, and recreated 
with the mbsfc^ri’ect accuracy. 

The music of the piece was in some 
parts pretty, but it was too feeble for 
theatric effect. 

Narensky , or The Hoad to'Yaraslof. 

The plot of this comic\opera has, 
as U now but tod common in such 
attempts, no feature of novelty to re- 
commend it. Ndrensky , who ^ena- 
moured with Eliza, the daughter of 
Samoytof ’ is pursued by both, on the 
road to Yarns lef, under an impression 
that some misfortune hath befallen him. 
They arrive at the house of Melof, 
the Postmaster, from whom they gather 
the tidings that such a person had passed 
in that route. In pursuance^ this in- 
telligence, they continue their endea- 
vours, and are taken as captives by a 
band of robbers, and hurried into a 
cave, where Narensky haa been pre- 
viously confined. Upori seeing his be- 
loved Eliza and her gallant father, he 
privately resolves* to liberate them, if 
possible, and eventually succeeds, by 
the intervention of Demetricf \ a brother 
officer, whose interposition and success 
borders $omewhat upon the marvellous : 
but the felicitous consequence is, that 
the lovers are made happy; for the 
Cupids of the Drama seldom leave 
their votaries in ultimate misery, and 
especially when a soldier’s fate is inter- 
woven in the bustle ! 

There is a minor plot, in which 
Alexey and Evania are the principals j 
and t(iey are lovers also, though of a 
coarser species: 'but the completion of 
their connubial endeavours is thwarted 
by Ormanschikof, an old blockhead, 
who is insane enough to Woo Evania 
for a wife ; and he is seconded in this 
attempt, to abusethe institutes of nature, 
by Melof, the' damsel’s father: but 
the God of Love is triumphant likewise 
in this instance. 

The* "music (which was by Messrs. 
Br&ham and Reeve) has nothing Very 
admirable to recommend iti except the 


foRowmg Air and Glee, which were 

both composed by Mr. Brabant* 

SfOWG. 

In tKtet cottage my father long dwelt, 

1 THl call’d th* proud foe to reprt, 

With a heart that each keen pasMOti felt ’ 
He bade his companions farewell ; 

Whill in distance be echo'd the sound, 

A Sound I shall ever deplore,— 

Farewell ! Farewell ! 

Alas ! I ihall ne’er see himraoro! 

Shouts of victory honour’d the day 1 
When bravely in battle he fell, 

Far, far from his village away, 

W here he hade his companions farewell ; , 
While in distance he echo’d the sound, fee* 

TRIO. 

Love binds the brow of youth with fevers, 
That fade and loose their sweetness j 
With pleasure wings the* happy hours. 

And ne'er suspects their fljpetuesa ; 

Tho’ bloom and fragrance leave the flowers. 
Their charms reluming never, 

Tho’ fled the transient happy hours. 

Yet love remain* for ever. 

Our readers will perceive, by the spe- 
cimen of the poetry which Accompanies 
these remarks, that the favoured bard- 
ling who ha$ been |>ermitted to p<ro~ 
duce this Russian spectacle, is not more 
eminently gifted with due figures of 
the imagination than the sombre Lau- 
reat himself! Ife can be a descent 
manufacturer of* thymes, when the 
•Object requires no sprinkling of wit, 
as, nearly, any one can, who hath been 
methodically educated ; but any nrtam- 
ibstation of genius is wholly and totally' 
beyond the grapple Or adoption of their 
capacities! One rhyming animal hath 
got a tender muse, ( id est, aiwunactory 
wench, who steals her points of, think- 
ing from Tibullus and Petrarch ; and 
her bits of sensual salt from baSia se* 
citndi.) Another hath got att accom- 
modating Muse of Mammon; or, m 
plainer language, a maudlin wench, 
crossed from the true Parnassian breed, 
who can become an eager purchaser, 
whtu a commodity of plaudits are on 
sale in the Auction-Mart, of the criti- 
cal dealers in counterfeit renown *; to the J 
ephemeral injury of those lofty spirits, 
who scorn stidh unworthy ana unwar- 
rantable practices'. 

The author, Who deed not publish 
his name by sound of trumpet, should 
hold himself eternally indebted to Mr* 
Bra ham, who stept, as it were, 

Iu the deadly, imminent breach," 
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between him end theatrical j&rditioo ; the two young ladies are drawn with 
as he contrived to charm away the de- very ‘ amiable characters, may teach 
Hum of disapprobation, whenever the him the propriety of omitting a number 
popular monster began to exhibit the. of Contortions and gambols, which, in 
first movements of an overture to hiu pautomime, might be amusing enough, 
general displeasure. t but are here quite misplaced.— The 

The piece was announced for reprq* broadness of Mr. Tokely's acting plea- 
sentation; yet we do not think Vhat it sed many of the holiday visitors; and, 
will prove very eminently attractive. in a few instances, he evinced traits of 

humour, which deserved and received 

Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to the applause of the more cool and dis- 
Conouer having been lately performed, passionate part of the audience. We 
.Mr.ToKBLY, who, afew evenings since, were generally gratified by Mrs. Da- 
made his debut on these boards, as vison’s performance of Miss Hard - 
Mobin Roughhead , supported the cha- castle ; but we are of opinion, that, in 
facter of Tony Lumpkin . The counte* her two first scenes with Young Mar* 
nance of Mr. Tokely is of that almost low, when sj^e personates the bar-maid, 
unmeaning description, which the mind she was wrong in, adopting a low and 
often, but most unjustly, associates with vulgar pronunciation. Marlow's heart 
its ideas of rustic life. He is of short is touched, because he discovers, in an 
stature, and Ids figure very far from humble situation, a woman, not only 
prepossessing. The part which he as- of singular beauty, but of singular me- 
sumed, last night, is drawn with great fit. Such a discovery is sufficient to 
felicity. It is a fine satire on that mode interest the feelings of auy man of sen- 
of education, which leaves the ** young sibility. — Mrs. Sparks, as Mrs. Hard - 
9 squire** to the care of his. ^grooms, castle, delineated the character, through 
while all that is valuable for the conduct ail its ramifications, with great success, 
of human life is neglected. Tony Lump- The old lady’s love of vanity was pour- 
din exhibits every vicq which may be trayed with truth, in her scene with 
expected from the adoption of such a Hastings; and her adjuration of the 
system. He hates his mother ; and, as supposed highwayman, when she 
is always the case with spoiled childreh, imagines the life of her amiable Tony 
directs most of his tricks against her, — to be in danger, calls for peculiar praise, 
despises every thing that savours of t re- She here kept a nice equipoise between 
spectability, — is enamoured oftlow corner the solemn and the ludicrous; — without 
pony,— and learns, what alone is to be shewing any indication of mirth herself, 
reamed from such a connexion, paltry she taught her auditors to laugh most 

deceit and miserable cunning. These heartily. •• 

characteristics, blended with the vulga- the Olympic theatre. 

rity and arch-humour of Tony, render it This elegant little theatre, situated 
vary difficult to describe, faithfully, the in Wych-street, which, it will be recol- 
beingyhich the poet has. drawn. Those Icctecl, opened last summer, under the 
whom .we have lately seen in the, cha- title of the Little New Drury-lane 
racter have confined themselves to a Theatre, and was prematurely closed 
mere delineation of its rudeness,— and by an order from the Lord Chamber- 
vre are sorry we cannot absolve . Mr. lain, was opened by the above name 
Tokely from this error* On almost on Monday 1 last, with the melo-drama, 
every occasion he. introduced the ir Blood will h&tfe Blood** a piece in 
grimace and antics of a complete clown ; which is blended no, sipall share of the 
but he very rarely gave any ides* of excellence of the regular Drama, with 
the dry and sarcastic humour which all the diversity of incident, that so 
* ought to accompany the delivery of irresistibly fixes the attention in the 
many of bis observations. Should Mr. speechless eloquence of Ballet Action. 
Tokely perform the character again. It was received by a crowded auditory 
he would do well to recollect, that with repeated plaudits, and the perfor- 
Temy Lumpkin, though rough and un- mance experienced a Highly flattering 
educ^edvttbotexactTy “ferus natures .* 9 reception. 

He is supposed to have lived with his The interior: of the building has un- 
elatives/aod, consequently, to have dergone an entire change. The stage 
had. some communication with them, is materially enlarged, and the scenery 
This ^reflection, as Mr. Hardcastty and and decorations considerably improved. 
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Booksellers. as wet / as to Literature in general, it is requested that 
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ASTHONOMY. $ BIOGRAPHY. 


Ff^IMES Telescope, for the Year 
A. 1814; being a Complete Guide 
to ♦he Almanack. 

The Telescope of Time is intended 
to i’ (ford much i nines ting and 
mvful Infonnation, and is divided 
intu four distinct farts; viz. The 
J y^'Si Pert contains, an explanation of 
^aint'-j Days and Holidays, including 
Jsio«r.ij hic'd sketches of eminent Per- 
sor.N, anci N^hes of Rites and Cus- 
toms now existing, or long^since 
obsolete; with many other curious 
particulars. The Second comprises 
Astronomical Occurrences in eveiy 
Month, and details the various Phe- 
nomena of the Celestial Bodies; in- 
cluding a Popular View of the Solar 
System. This Part will form a very 
agreeable Companion to the Observa- 
tory, and will seivc to diiect a youth- 
ful mind to the study of Astronomy. 
The Third consists of a IJiary ctf’ Na- 
ture, which includes Remarks on the 
Migiation and Re appearance of the 
Feathered Tribe, the Progress of Ve- 
getation, and the Labours of tlie j 
Husbandman. Characteristic Anec- 
dotes are interspersed, of the manners 
and habits of the animal creation ; 
and tlie whole is enlivened by descrip- 
tive sketches from the best modern 
poets. The Fourth is appropriated to 
Meteorological Remarks, jn which 
• rules are given for predicting the 
changes of the weather, as indicated 
J>y the clificient appearances of the 
atmospheie, as well as by animals and 
vegetables. To the whole is prefixed 
a General Introduction, illustrative of 
Astronomical and other Terms usually 
.occurring in ‘Almanacks. Accom- 
panied by twelve Descriptive Wood 
Cuts, of the different Months, engrav- 
ed by Mr, Clennell. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. ]2mo. 
Ds. - • 

BOTANY. 

Flora America • Septentrional i, or 
a Systematic Arrangement and De- 
scription of the Plants of North Ame- 
rica. By F. Pnrth. & Vols. fcvo. 
plain, $6s. coloured, $1.13s.6d. 

' Universal Mag. Vol. XXI. - 


Memoirs, &c. &c. of (General Mo* 
rcau. By J. Phillippart, Esq. Bvo. 

1 is. • 

The Historical and Literary 
moirs and Anecdotes of the Baron de 
Grimm and DidctQt. vpl. 3 and 4. 

28s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of Dutch Conversa- 
tion; with Easy and Familiar Dia- 
logues: in Dutch and English. To 
which arc added, Dutch Idioms and 
Letters. 12tno. 3>.Gd. 

Dutch Grammar, with Practical 
Exercises; containing, also, a Voca- 
bulary of Dialogues, Idioms, and Let? 
ters. By J. B. D'Ha&cndonck, M.A. 
12mo. Gs. 

history. * 

The History of Greece. By Wm. 

it ford. Esq. 8 vob. 8vo. 4l.4s. 

The Edinbufgh Annual Register, 
for Id 11. Volume IV. 2 Parts. 8vo. 
2>s. 

LAW. 

Narrative respecting the various 
, B ills which have been Framed, for 
regulating the Law of Bankruptcy in 
Scotland; with Observations con- 
nected with that Subject. gs.Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters addressed to his Grace the 
celebrated Duke of Piccadilly. By ai£ 
eminent Royal Physician. 2$.6ik 

Narrative of the most Remarkable 
Events which occurred in and near 
Leipzig, immediately before, during, 
and subsequent to, the sanguinary'* 
Series of Engagements between the 
Allied Armies and the French, from 
Oct. 14th to the ?0th, 1813. Trans- 
lated! from the .German. 5s. 

A Guide to Holland; being n 
Journal of a Toor from London, 
through Holland, and thence along 
the left Bank of the Rhine, from its 
Mouth in Holland to Mayence. J2mo. 
Gs. 

Laura Valchuet: a Tale for Ado- 
lescence. t2mo. 5s. 

Familiar Scenes, Histories, and Re- 
flections. 12mo. 3s.6d. 

v 
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[January 


Stoker's Printer’s Price- R6ok ? con ■ 
taining the Master Printer’s Charges 
to the Trade, for printing Works of 
Variou-r Descriptions, 8rc» 8vo> 1 8s. 

^Something concerning Nobody! 
ffith 14 Caricature Etchings, cr/7si 
or coloured, 9$. - r 

Grant’s Thoughts on the Origin and 
p£scentof the Gael ; with an Account 
of the Piets, Caledonians, and Scots. 
8 vo. 16 s. * 4 

Quelques Details sur !e *G?n£ral 
Moreau, et ses dertiiers Moments, 
suivis d’un^e courte notice Biogra- 
phiphtque. Par Paul de Svinine. 
18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Lorartier. A Tale. l2mo. 5s, 

Posthumous Parodies, and other 
Pieces. Composed by several of our 
ftoost celebrated poets,’ *>ut not pub- 
lished in any former Edition of their 
Works. cr„ 6s. 

An Appeal to the Allies and the 
English Nation in Behalf of Poland. 
3s. 

* Grenfell’s Observations on the Ex- 
pediency and Facility of a Copper 
Coinage of Uniform Weight and a 
Standard Value. Is. . « 

' Instructive Narratives from Real 
Life, or a Father’s Advice to lys 
Daughter, 12mo. 6s. 

The School for Wits, or Cream 
of the Jests. Selected by R. W®- 
ffitzer. tamo. 6s. * , 

: Lawrence’s Remarks upon the Syste- 
matical Classification ot Manuscripts, 
adopted by Griesbach in his Editiofi 
of tjie Greek Testament. Bvo. 5s. 

The pocket Companion to the Law 
of Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Not*v Checks, Drafts, &c. &c. To 
which is added. Tables of the Stamp 
Duties, &c. &c. By the Editor of the 
Legal and Literary Journal, ami In- 
dependent Rev iew. as.fid. 

. The Ecclesiastical Supremacy of 
•the Cirowii, proved to be the Common 
Law of England. Ss.6d. 

military. 

A Treatise on the Defence; of For- 
tified Placet. By M. Carnot. Trans- 
lated from the French, bjf Lieut.-Col. 
Baron de Monialembert. 8vo. 8s. 

aia&lCAJL AND SURGICAL. 

. Recce’s Practical Treatise on the 
Beneficial Effects of the Gratiola Of- 
£citralis,ta Maryans and Organic Dis- 
eases of the Lungs. 8 a. 


Bayntoh's Account of a successful 
Metlio'd of treating Diseases of the 
Spipe, with Observations. 8vo. 5s.6d, 

novels. 

Patronage. By Maria Edgeworth. 

4 vois. 28s. * 

The Splendour of Adversity: a 
Domestic Story. 3 vois. 15s. 

Conscience. By Mrs. Meckc. 4 
vois. 

Aubrey Stanhope. By J. Harvey. 

3 Vois. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Carmen Triunfphale for the Com- 
mencement of the New Year, 1814. 
By R. Southey, Esq. Poet Laui eat. 
3s. fid. 

Sortcs Horatianac: a Poetical Re- 
view Aof Poetical Talent, &c. &c. j 
with Notes. l2mo. fi«v6d. 

The Powers of Britain. Is. 

Moonlight: a Poem, by Edward 
LordThurlow; with several Copies 
of Verses. By Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. 4to. 5s. 

Leipsick, or Germany restored. By 
J. B. Trotter, Esq. 3s>.fid. 

Chalcograplmnania, or the Portrait 
Collector and Printseller’s Chronicle: 
a humorous - Poem. - Bvo. lOs.Cd. * 

The Bo\<fer of Bliss \ with other 
amatory Poems. 8vo. 8s. 

, POLITICS ANli POLITICAL ECO- 

nom/. 

Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool 
and the Parliament, on the Prelimi- 
naries of Peace. 

RELIGION. 

Two Discourses, designed for the 
Use of Servants, wherein their Duties < 
are explained and enforced by pre- 
cepts and Examples drawn from the 
Holy Bible. 

Rudge’s Sermon on the Portion of 
Scripture appointed for the Epjstle , 
for Trinity Sunday. ls.6d. 

Ainger’s Farewel Discourse, de- 
livered in the Parish Church pF Bec- 
cles, Suffolk, Oct. 10, 1813. Is. 

Parker's Discourses on Subjects re- 
lating to Zeal, Practice, Fatth, and 
Hope, delivered at .the Unitarian 
Chapel, 1 High Street, Stockport, 
lamo, , 4s.£d. 

Coilyer’s Sermon, delivered at 
Saber’s Hail, Cannon Street} Jan. 8, 
1814. is. 



, the lute tpeather. it 

Tables of Scripture Lessons, for Attempt to explain the Term Uni* 
the Use of Families. fid. * tarian. By John Tullagar. U.64. 

The Bible, in its authorized Ver- An Historical Sketch of the Doc- 
sion, very different from the Hebrew trines and Opinions of the various. 
Original, stated in a Letter to* the Religions in the World. To which is 
most Itev. the Lord Archbishop of iadded, a View of the Evidences of 
Canterbury, &c. &c. By G. S. IChristianity, and of the Reformation. 
Clarke. D.D. is.* I*y the Rev. David Williams, A.M. 

Welkin's Family Instructor, or a 2s. 6d! 
regular Courseof Scripture Readings, topography. 

3 vols. laino. 24s. The Picture of London for 1814. 

A Lettei to l)r. Gregory; being an IBrno. fi$4M< 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

Tun Weather. and was intensely cold. A short thaw 

late frost wa* tillered in by a also, which scarcely lasted ope day, 
A fog, which, for its density and only rendered the state of the street# 
duration, has seldom been equalled, so much the worse. Hence the mass 
This begun about five in the otenittg of snow and* water became so thick, 
of Nf ni#« ay, Dec 27th, abouttwo liouis that it was with difficulty that hack- 
hefore Lord Casttereagh set out from licy-coachcs, with an additional horse, 
London mi Ids way to embark for the anil other vehicles, could plough their 
continent. Happily his lordship pro- way through. Almost ail kinds of 
ceedcd on his journey without inter- tiades and railings, carried on in the 
ruption ; it was not so with the Prince sheets, have hecu stopped, which has 1 
Regent, who, intending to pay a visit considerably increased the distresses 
to the Marquis of Sniisbun, at Hat- of the lower ciders. Few carriages, 
field House, was obliged to return* even stages, could travel on the roads, 
hack to Carle ton House, after ^ne of which, even atiout town seemed desert- 
ing out- riders had fallen into a ditch, ed. From many buildings, icicles, 
on this side of Kentish Town, and Tull a yard ami a half long, were seen 
which shm te.\ cm sion occupied seveial suspended. The house water-pipes 
hours. Mi. Choker, of the Admiralty, w^re all fiozcn, whence it became ne- 
also wishing proceed on a visit* cessarysto have plugs in the streets 
northwaid, wandered in the daik se- for the supply of all ranks of people, 
veia! houis, without making more The Thames, from Loudon bridge to 
than three or four miles prog less. — It* Black ft tars, was for nearly a fortnight 
has been runaiked, that the winter of completely blocked up at ebb tide, 
mio, nineteen years since, was marked The guaid who accompanied tha 
by much the same circumstances as Leeds mail was obliged to leave the 
the present — foggy nights, so dense high road, nnd with such assistance as 
that toiches were obliged to be used — he could get, drag the bag upwards of 
coals 4s. the bushel— garden roots ex- forty miles across fields. — rn many 
tremcly dear, aud bread low in price, places .where the road is low, the 
9d. In this latter article the parallel snow had drifted higher than the 
no longer holds good, because bread coaches, and this no further off than 
has risen every wdek since Hie host Finchley Common. On Bagshot Heath 
set in, and is. now upwards of Is. id. there was a complete stoppage. It was 
per quartern. Besides, there is no- the same about Esher anti Cobham. 
thing in the memory of man to equal By employing about- fifty laboureis, 
the late fall of snow, which, after se- the Windsor coach got through lh-?w 
veral shorter intervals, continued in- snow at Colnbrook, about sixteen feet 
ecvsantly for 48 houts, and this mo deep. The Coaches on the western 
after the ground was coveted with a road remained stationary in several 
condensation*, the resultof neatly four places.* Lower down, at Maidenhead- 
weeks continued frost. Almost the lane, the snow has drifted to double the 
whole of the time the wind blew con- former depth; and between Twyford 
ftuually from the north aud northeast, and Read ing it has di Htcditi mountains. 

K a 

\ 
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With respect to the report of the Exe- supposed the deceased was somewhat 
ter mail having been lost, there- is.no stunned and unable to assist himself, 
news on the subject. There was also lie had property to the amount of Col. 
a repnit that the Chester mail was lost, in hiji pockets, besides a watch and 
hut no accident to it had occufcred. pocket nook, and some memorandums. 
There was a strong report also, that the (which led to the discovery of who he 
Portsmouth mail had gone off the! was. 

road, and wasptecipitatod down t lie v On his return from Wakefield mar- 
declivity between Godalming * and kef, Mr. Husband, of llolroyd Hill, 
Liphook, called M The. Devil's Punch* was found frozen to death, within lit- 
bowl hut there seems to be no foun- tie more than an hundred vitrds of the 


dation for the report. The middle 
north road is impassable as *near as 
ilighgute-hill. 

The mail was dispatched from Fal- 
mouth at three o'clock in the morning} 
after travelling with much difficulty 
through the snow, they were not able 
to i each the second stage before ten 
o’clock, though only twenty-four miles, 
where the guard proceetfed with the 
mail on horseback, accompanied by a 
£i!tde, but, after many hours fruitless 
attempts, they were obliged to return, 
and the snow, continuing to fall, the 
country was so covered, there was no 
possibility of proceeding till the Sun- 
day morning, and then it was only ef- 
fected by tl»e guard and assistants car- 
rying the bags on foot over the frozen 
snow, at great risk of being over- 
whelmed 1 rn the drifts, which at that 
fime continued to fall. They readied 
Exeter on Monday; having been nearly 
seven days on the road between Fal- 
mouth and Exeter, from whence the 
bags were forwarded on to London j 
and again were with much difficulty 
got through the snow between Brid- 
port and Dorchester. 

The Cornwall quarter sessions were 
obliged to he adjourned, the impassa- 
biiity cf the roads having prevented 
many of the graud jury from attend- 
ing. 

The following are onlv a few of the 
casualties, which have been’ the con- 
sequences of this severe weather. 

A respectable well dressed man was 
found lying in the road leading frotn 
Longford to Uplmm, frozen to death. 
The deceased turned out to be a Mr. 
Apthorne, a grazier, at Coltswnrtk 
He had left Hounslow at dusk ou Mon 
day evening, after having drank to- 
lerably freely, and proposed to go that 
night to Marlow. His horse was found 
in a field on the road $ide, and had 
evidently been dpwo, therefore it is 


house of his nephew, with whom he 
icsidcd. 

Seven bovs were di owned in the 
Trent, by the breaking of the ice, on 
which they had imprudently ventured 
before it was sufficiently stiong. The 
accident happened about $00 yards 
above Wilford- boat, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. 

Many- YVellar, wife of Wm. YVellar, ' 
labourer of Tentculeu, was found 
frozen to death in the snow. 

A poor man, usually carrying sieves 
about the country, was discovered a 
short distance from Guildford, nearly 
frozen to death ; and on being taken 
to a- house in the neighbourhood, he 
shortly after expired* 

Mr. Chapman,* organist, and master 
of the central Aiftool at Andover, 
Hants, was frozen to death onTuesdav, 
near Wallop, in that county. — Young 
Monk, whilst driving one of Allen’s 
stage- coaches, was thrown off the box 
bver a lump of frozeirsnow near liti- 
gate, and killed on the spot. — Such has 
been the severity of the weather, that 
a person who lives at Havant, caught 
71 dozen of larks in the course of one 
day, in springs. 

Shrewsbury, Jan . 15. — La*t week, 
several of the West Middlesex militia, 
who hid volunteered for foreign ser- 
vice, were frozen to death on their 
inarch from Nottingham. The unfor- 
tunate men had been drinking till they 
were intoxicated/ and, laying by the 
road side, slept— never to’ wake 
again ! 

Whitehaven, Jan . 14. — We have had 
a very intense frost for about a week, 
which seems likely to continue. From 
its gradual progress, it reminds people 
of that which commenced on the 25tU 
of December, 1784, and continued I ill 
the 32d of February following. A 
heavy snow fell here in the night of 
Sunday last, and early yesterday morn- 
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ing, which was preceded by a violent 
burst of thunder. 

Liverpool, Jan . 17- — Wc have now 
had three weeks of the most ligorpus 
frost which has been remcnibeied in 
this country for a great number o'f 
years. On Friday^ Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer stood at 10 degrees ( 17 be- 
low the freezing point) at the Athe- 
naeum * in the country it’ wag, no 
doubt, much lower. Such a quantity 
of ice has been accumulated in the 
Mersey, that boats could not pass over. 
Almost every kind of labour performed 
without doors is nearly at a stand. 

Edinburgh , Jan, 15. — The frost con- 
tinue* intense, and the fall of snow has 
been so deep in the sou t Hern parts of 
the Country; that the different mails 
have arrived with difficulty, and^iuch 
beyond their usual time. 

Aberdeen, Jan. 12. — For these few 
days we have had a very severe and 
constant frost, with the thermometer, 
during the night, sometimes so low as 
eight degrees. The weather has other- 
wise been fine and seasonable. 

Dublin, Jan. 1*5. — From tjic uncom- 
mon depth of the subw, the streets 
yestciday appeared almost dcsefted ; 
none were to he seen abfhad hut an 
occasional messenger, a walking phy- 
sician, a lett* er, or a bank run- 

ner, scrambling through the snow to 
their several avocations. . 

Happily a change of wind from the 
north-east to the south west, between 
Monday and Tuesday, the 74th and 
25th, gave hopeful indications of an 
alteration. This was followed on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, by a confirmed 
and gentle thaw, which* giving time 
to remove the large condensed masses 
of ice and snow from the roofs of 
houses and other places will probably 
prevent those inundations and other 
inconveniences, that, must have re' 
suited from any change of weather, 
affording fewer* indications of its ap- 
proach. 

Prices ok Gold' and Silver. 

A reduction of .seven shillings per 
ounce, has lately, taken place in the 
price of fine gold '. 

Jt fell three shillings on the 4th ult. 
aud four on the fust day of the pte- 
senrmomht 


The price now charged by the Lon- 
don refiners is 5l. 8s. per ounce. 

Fine silver remains at 7s. 6d : hence 
silver is become dearer in price ihftft. 
gold, the proportion according to that 
Mint-regulation being nearly as fif- 
teen to one ; but, at the present 
priccs | an ounce of fine gold is not 
quite equal to fourteen and a half of 
silver. 

Jan.SUt, 1814. B. S. 

£ 

* i 

Plan for reducing the Price of Flour, 

The exertions recently made by the 
late Lord Mayor of London, to reduce 
the price of flour to its due proportion 
to the price of wheat, which the, spe- 
culation of certain opulent individuals 
has continually prevented, have in- 
duced several? spirited pubiicindivi- 
duals to open a subscription to erect 
public mills in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, to be worked by 
steam, which shall not be liable to be- 
come useless a? the period most want- 
ed, cither from droughts, floods, or 
frost, as is . f he case with all water corn- 
mills, and as often one of the alleged 
causes of the high pi ice of flour. That 
great advantages would result from 
s^rli an establishment, both to the 
public and its supporters, may he 
ascertained from an enquiry into the 
cfiV't that the late Albion mills 
produced? during the short period 
they existed, notwithstanding the 
■diuin with which they had to contend 
a monopoly. 

It appears, from printed documents, 
issued by that company, that the aver- 
age profit, on gi hiding a sack of flour,, 
was, in consequence of that establish- 
ment, reduced from 5s 6£d. to 2s. I0}d.; 
aud that soon after their destruction 
by fire, it ro«e to 0s.7|d.; in some ycais 
rising as high as 1 Is. which, taking the 
consumption of flour in London at 
20,000 sacks per week, made a differ- 
ence to the public of<£l6l,4lG per 
anilum. If the years 1796 to 1800 be 
contrasted with the five during which 
the Albion Mills were worked, it will % 
appear that the public paid no less a ' 
sum than i?332,58d, mote for flour 
within that time, than they would have 
done hail those mills been at work I 
Application has been made to Par- 
liament for leave to raise the sum of 
£ 100,000 in small transferable shares 
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J we believe X<£rj or ,£l0 each), and 
bp the incorporation of the subscri- 
bers, to enable them to erect mills 
capable of grinding about one thou- 
sand sacks per week. 0 

flie undertaking is to be managed, 
by a ‘committee of twenty-pue direc/ 
tors, chosen from among the sqbscri- 
hers ; and peculiar advantages are to 
bakers who shall subscribe. 

Messrs. Leigh and Mason, New 
Bridge-street, are the solicitors for the 
BilF jn Parliament, to whom* we must 
refer such of our readers as may wish 
to encourage this laudable under- 
taking. 

Mysterious Fire and Robbery* 

On Tuesday Dec. Utb, the house 
of Mr. Sturnian, in Half- Moon street, 
Piccadilly, was robbed of bank notes 
and cash to the amount of upwards of 
tiOOl. a gold watch, a writing-desk, a 
quantity of linen and wearing apparel, 
and other articles, to a considerable 
amount, and at the same time the 
house was wilfully set on fae by some 
person or persons, under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances. The family 
consisted of Mr. Sturman, the occu- 
pier of the house, his wife, their chijjJ, 
about two years of age, and one female 
servant. Tuesday, between one and 
two o'clock, Mr. and Mrs. S. f nd 
child, left the house for tlfe day, aV 
which time all was perfectly safe. 
They told the servant she might go 
out for an hour or two during theft 
absence, after locking up the house, 
ami seeing that all was safe. The ser- 
\ant(Mary Wright) says she left the 
house about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, When every thing was perfectly 
safe, and she properly secured the 
doors and windows. She returned 
twenty minutes before eight o'clock in 
the evening, and on her opening the 
street door she discovered 'that the 
house was on fire; she gave an alarm 
by knocking at the doors of the neigh- 
bours oti -both sides of the house, 
calling out fire, &c. Some persons 
( Messrs/ Lcboine and Dean) who hap- 
pened to be passing at tbe time, en- 
tered the house first, and the neigh- 
bour* afterwards; lire engine belong- 
ing to the Royal Exchange Insurance 
Qmce, with several firemen, arrived 
food .after from Warwick-street, and 


by the exertions of the different par- 
ties the flames were extinguishes'— 
The h6u$e was ascertained to be on 
fire e in several different parts: the 
wainscot iu the hack parlour, on the 
ground floor, the dining-room, the 
stairs-carpeting, going from the din- 
ing-room to the drawing-room, on 
the ground door, were all burnt,- and 
on fire at the same time. In addition 
to these suspicions circumstances, 
faggots were fou ml in the kitchen, 
pieces of wood, quantity* of matches, 
bottles of turpentine with lags dipped 
therein, and various combustible 
things were found in different parts, 
evidently from the way in which they 
were placcd^lo assist and increase the 
fire. A few minutes after nine o'clock 
Mr. and Mrs. S. and child returned 
Immt*; they of course appeared ex- 
tremely alarmed and distressed at the 
fite, fcc. and paificularly at the loss 
of cash and other property, which they 
saw! had been stolen from the house 
since they left it in the morning. By 
the advice of Mr. S.'s brother-in-law 
he gave information of the robbery 
at the Poljce-Oflkc, Bow-sttect, with 
a fulf description of the dllVcient ar- 
ticle* stolen. 

On Moftday t they were brought 
up for exalni nation*' Mary Wright, 
their servant, stated in substance, that 
she had been nine days in the pri- 
soners' sci vice; that en Tuesday morn- 
ing, she was told at breakfast by her 
mistress, that they were going out for 
the day; and sfie might go out fora 
few hours ; but be careful to secure 
the house piopcrly, and return at half- 
>ast ft o'ejovk. Her mistress and child 
eft home about half-past ?£ o’clock. 
Her master followed at one o’clock, 
after teaching her to lock and unlock 
the door, .and telling her to place a 
lamp in the passage, t bat evil-disposed 
persons might not suppose tbe house 
was empty. & c tie was certain he left 
(he house, because she saw his back. 
She l istened the window-shutters, left 
a tinder box by the side of the lamp, 
and went out at four o'clock. Not 
knowing the hour, she returned home? 
forty minutes heforu the appointed 
time. The lamp was not then burn- 
ing, but the house was on fire. She 
gave an alarm. Captain Kcmpstei'a 
servant, who resides next door, as- 
sisted her with some pails of water, by 
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which, together with the exertions of 
some gentlemen, the fire was extin- 
guished. Here the witness stated, Shat 
the fire had been kindled on the stair- 
case, and in the back parlour, and 
were both burning separately. The 
front parlour was strewed with wood, 
fcoavto make a train for the fire, mixed 
with different articles that had been 
dipped in turpentine, and matches left 
in different parts. A cage, in which 
was a favourite canary bird, was miss- 
ing out of her mistress’? bed -room; 
was certain it was there in the morn- 
ing, she having been sent for some 
seeds for it. 

W. Dean, Esq. of Jelmyn-street, 
stated, that on Tuesday evening, about 
half- past seven o’clock, he was passing 
along Piccadilly, and at the end iif 
Half* moon street, he heard a scream- 
ing. He went into the street, and 
inquired the cause of some people who 
were assembling in consequence of 
the set earning; they told him there was 
a fiie at No. 0; he knocked at the 
door, and was admitted by the servant 
girl, Mary Wright; he cautioned her 
against ‘admitting othbr people; he 
confirmed the slate of the house as 
above described, and assisted Mr. Le- 
boine, in treading out some of the 
fire. About fixe or six minutes 
after he had been in the house, he en- 
tered the door of the front parlour, 
when he saw a female, rather tall, 
in a dark dress, with a round hat on, 
with her luck towaids him, standing 
at a book-ca*e, which had a secretary 
under it; she appeared to he in the 
act of taking some valuables out of a 
drawer, fie, not knowing of what 
desciiption the house was, concluded 
jt was either the misticss of the house 
or a lady who lodged in it, taking ca id 
of some valuable property: she did 
not thru round to $ee,w,ho be was, nor 
did bespeak, but withdrew. On his 
ascertaining that* the fire was com- 
pletely extinguished, and ail danger 
over, in three or four minutes after, 
he went again to the fiont parlour, 
and on opening the door he observed 
the same female figure in the same 
place, and in 9 similar attitude. He 
assured her the fire was entirely out, 
all danger over, and advised her to 
keep her doors shut, to prevent the 
smell and smoke from waning, which 
would stop the alarm in the neigh- 


bourhood. The female did not turn 
round to him, nor did she make any 
reply I he therefore withdrew, con- 
ceiving himself to be intruding, and 
Jfcft the house the same time Mr. Le- 
Ijoine did the first time. The servant 
girl appeared extremely distracted, and 
intreated them to call the hext day, to 
report to her master and mistress the 
state they h$d found the house in. He 
could not call on the following <hiy, 
but called on the Thtmday, when he 
saw the female prisoner, Mrs. Sturman, 
when, so far as her figure went, he 
conceived himself to be talking to the 
same person he had seen emptying, as 
he supposed, valuables into her lap 
from the drawer, at the time of the 
fire, but not seeing her front, lie could 
not say it was her. 

John Richardson, a servant to Cap- 
tain Kempstcr, the next' door neigh- 
bour, proved his getting water to put 
out tiie fnc. 

7'he magistrates took a very impar- 
tial view of this complicated and 
mysterious case. The insurance which 
the prisoner had made at the Globe 
Office for 3oooP. included 15001. on 
the house of which he bad a lease, 
and a clause* in it 'Compelled hint to 
do that; it was therefore very diffi- 
culty conjecture his motive in doing 
'however, under all the circutn-^ 
stances, the magistrates Committed 
him for trial, and admitted his wife to 
bjil. 

It is a very singular circumstance, 
that the female described by Mr. 
Deane, as being at the drawers of the 
secretary, under the bookcase, appa- 
rently in the act of filling her lap 
with valuables, and who did not an- 
swer when lie spoke to her, nor turn 
round to look at hint, was not noticed 
by any of the other witnesses, not 
even by Mary Wright. ' 

Tire in Denmark* street* Soho, 

A Coroner’s Inquest has b6en held 
at the Eight Bells, in Little Denmark? 
street, near St. Giles’s Clhirich, befbrp* 
George Hodgson, Esq". Coroner for 
Middlesex, oft view ot the mutilated 
remains of Mary Ann Cooney, a girl 
between %mrteen and fifteen years %t 
age, who was burnt to dfeatft 
nesday morning the 19th instafit, at 
Mrs. Graham’s house, N6. 17, Den- 
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park-street when three other houses 
.were burnt* 

Mrs. Graham, a widow, the occu- 
pier of the home, said she, kept a 
lodging-house, but carried on no othdr 
business* She. was alarmed out of liar 
sleep by Archibald M ‘Gibbon, *a 
young man, a lodger in (lie house, 
with the cry of " Fire !” She and the 
other lodgers ,o\ved their lives to him. 

Archibald M'Gibbon, h carver and 
iWer, said, he lodged at Mrs. G ro- 
am's two or three different times; 
the last time he came to lodge there 
was on Saturday last ; he usually .slept 
in the front attic, and Mary Ann 
Cooney, the deceased, slept in the 
next room to him, which was also a 
front room, no persons being in the 
back' attic. A Mrs. Pool, a widow 
lady, occupied the second floor ; the 
first floor was furnished, but not in- 
habited j two men lodgers and a boy 
slept in the front parlour; and Mrs. 
Graham and* her niece slept in the 
Iritchen; witness came home on Tues- 
day night about a auartcr past nine 
o'clock : he sat in the parlour along 
with Mrs. Graham,* her niece, and 
Mary Ann Cooney, amusing them- 
selves, and conversing on varioussyb- 
yects. About ten o’clock, Mrs. Pool, 
the lady who occupied the second 
floor, came down stairs, and ordefed a 
coach to be sent for, as slfe intendlh 
to go to the City, and sleep at a friend's 
house in Newgate-streer, and go to the 
Bank in the morning to receive a divi- 
dend that was due "to her before she 
came home. Mrs. Graham's niece 
and the deceased went to order the 
coaeh. Mrs. Graham aslted Mrs. 
Pool if she had put out her fire and 
candle, and let} all safe. Mrs. Pool 
answered that every thing was per- 
fectly safe. Witness retired to bed 
abontdialf past ten o’clock, and slept 
soundly until between one and two ; 
when he awoke he felt a sensation of 
suffocation, and jumped up inched; 
the room was filled with smoke he 
struggled as if for life+and attempted 
to calf out, but could mot for want of 
breath ; by an effort, however* he 
jeachpd4h£wfodow,,wbjcb he threw 
up, and gave fnealanruby calling out 
•• Firer; was a oswered % Mr. 
Siyawright, a neighbour, ** No, it is 
some person breaki rig i n to mVjunisc 
jfvilb a design to tojb me.” W i tness 
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made answer. #< No, no, this house is 
on fire;” the watchman came, and the 
neighbours were alarmed ; the floor 
was very hot under his feet, and the 
fire began to appear near his bed’s 
head, near the wall. Witness then ran 
down stairs to alarm the inmates j 
passing the first floor, he^ r ent down 
stairs and burst open the parlour door; 
he awoke two men and a boy that 
slept there, and then he called M»s, 
Graham and her niece, who both slept 
in the kitchen ; witness then inquired 
if all were safe, ami he was answered 
all, except Mary Ann (meaning the 
deceased) and who, witness under- 
stood, was to go home, and sleep at 
her father's that night, but who slept 
in the next room to him ; he became 
alarrficd for her safety, and he at- 
tempted to go up to save her, but 
could not pass Mrs. Pool's door, 
whence tho| flames burst foitb vciy 
strong, and the stairs upwards were 
also on fire; witness being nearly 
naked, was unable to force his way 
through the fire ; Mrs. Graham came 
to him ; she also made a dcspeiato 
effort to rush up through the fire, but 
coujd not} witness then made a second 
attempt, hut the laths and plaster 
being all ofi fire, fell in a shower down 
thestairs, and shortly after the attic 
floor gave way, and fell into the se- 
cond floor, so that tjaey were forced to 
run off to save themselves. There 
was hut very little of the furniture 
saved, although the house was the 
largest and best furnished bouse in 
Deumark-street. Witness lost his 
all — his watch, his pocket-book, with 
what little money he had, together 
with all bis clothes, not so much being 
left him as a hat, sboei or stocking, 
and remained nearly in a state of 
nakedness in the street, until foui; 
o’clock, when chance threw an olj 
pair of stockings in his' way ; ope 
neighbour gave http an old pair of 
shoes, another a hat, &■<?. ; his shirt 
and neck* handkerchief were, burned, 
in his effort to ascend the stair's. 

Several pf the gentlemen, who com- 
posed the jury, and who reside on the 
spot, and w©rewdtm?$$e$ this dread- 
ful accident, attributed the saving of 
the lives of the inmates* and the pr© 
ser vat ion of tlia adjoin im houses, and 
the property saved, to the vigilance 
and activity pf this young mao, an# 
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expressed a wish that he nwglit get a Miss Clement was beautiful s* an 
fletitinh^ which they would sign, to W angel, with good, though uncultivated, 
presented to the gentlemen <>5 the parts. Mrs. Rennie had begun to slis* 
Albion Fire Insurance Company, with peel that«a connection was forming, 
whom Mrs. Graham bad her furnt-} which would not be to the honour of 
lure, &c. i uun ed for about 6ool. in her apprentice.-— She apprise^ Mr. 
hopes they might take his distressed Cletpentofher suspicions, wholitinie- 
case j reconsideration, and give him diately came up to town to f arr yh* r 
some feWT, as it might be an induce- out of the vortex or temptation. The 
meat to others fo act in like manner, good old man met his daughter with 
in a similar case. . tears; Ije Jold his suspicions j-j-and 

The Cm oner explained the nature that he should carry her home, wnerd, 
of the evidence to the Jury, who, by by sobriety and prudence* she might 
his direction, returned the. following chance to be married to some decent 
veidict:— “ That Mary Ann Cooney, tradesman. The girl, in appearance, 
casually, accidentally, and by misfor- acquiesced ; but, whilst her father 
tune, met with her death, by being and mistress were discoursing in a 
burnt with the house, No. 17, Den- little dark p'arlour behind the shop, 
mark-street." the object of their cate slipped out, 

— • and without flat or cloak, ran directly 

i'he lute Duchess of Gloucester . — through Pall mall to Sir Edward s 
About tlio year 1730, when Mr. Ed- house at the top of it (that lately inna- 
waid Walpole, (afteMurds Sir Ed- bited by Mrs. Keppol); where, the 
ward, Knight of the Bath) returned porter kuowiug her, site was admitted, 
from his travels on the Continent, thodgli his master wal absent* She 
where the munificence of his father, went into the parlour, where the table 
the famous statesman, had enabled was covered for dinner, and irnpa- 
hiin to make a brilliant figure — and so tieutly waited bis return. Ihc mp- 
Vcry engaging was he found by the enetitcame: Sir Edward entered, auu 
ladies, that lie had no other appella- was heard to exclaim with great joy, 
tion in Italy than that of 4 * the hand- “ # You here 1” What explanations 
some Englishman. 1 ' Mr. Walpole took place were, of course. In privates 
had lodgings taken for him, on his re- hut the fait fugitive sat dovVn tbit day 
turn, at a Mrs. Rennie's, a child's coat* at 4hc head of the table, and never 
maker, at the bottom of Pfdl- mall. *aftei left Tt. 

On returning from visits, or public The fiu its of this connection were 
places, he often passed a quarter of an the late Mrs. Kcppcl ; Maria, the late 
hour with the young women of the Duchess of Gloucester, the second ; 
shop. Among them was obe who had Ladv Dysart, the third; ami Colonel 
It in her power to make him .forget the Wafpote* the fourth; in the hirtli ot 
Italians, and all ihe beauties of the whom, or soon after, the mother died. 
English Court. Her name was Cle- Never could fondness exceed* that 
ment: her father was at that time, or which Sir Edward al way* cherished 
soon after, postmaster at Darlington, for the mother of bis children : nor 
a place of 501. per annum, on which was it confined to » her or them only, 
he subsisted a laige faihily. This but exteuded it sen to her relations, 
young woman had been bound ap- for alt of whom he some way or other 
prentice to Mrs. Rennie, and was cm- provided* His grief at her loss was 
ployed in the u^uat duties of such a proportioned to his affection-. He 
situation, which she discharged (as conAaotly declined all > overtute* jn 
the old lady used to sdy) honestly and marriage, and gave up his life lotto 
Soberly. Her parents, however, from education ot his children, rip had 
their extreme poverty, could supply often been prom 1 ted to unite mraselt 
her but very sparingly with clothes or to Miss Clement byiegal Jies, but the 
money. Mr. WaJpokf* olmervcd her threats of -his father; Sir Robert, pre- 
vents* and had the address to make vented hi* marriage; who *VQted, 
her little presents in a way not to that if he married Miss vlcment, he 
alarm the vigilance of her mistress, would not only deprive huh of his 
who exacted the strictest morality political interest, but exert it artist 
from the young person* under her care. him. It was, however, always said, by 
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those who bad access to k no J, that turklv. 

had Miss Clement survived S 1 r Robert, The Kite Sloop of If ifr.-~Tbe last 
she would have been Lady Walpole, letters fiom Malta notice the arrival. 
About the Year 1758, his <ldcst at that island! of the Kite sloop of war, 
daughter, Laura, became the wife of in charge of Lieutenant Johnson, the 
the Hon tiedeuck Ktppel, brother* commander. Captain Canning, having 
to the Fail of Albemarle, and after-f been suspended. The following leia- 
■waids Bishop of Exeter. The< Miss *ion explains the grounds of the sus- 
Walpoles now took a rink in society pension, and likewise coi®junitates 
jn which they had never before the distiessmg particulars of the loss ot 
Moved The sisters of the Earl of many valuable lives — . „ 4 
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Albemarle were their constant com- 
panions, and introduced them to peo- 
ple of quality and fashion; they con- 
stantly appeared at the ffst routes and 
balls; and, in a word, were received 
ever) where but at Court. Thcstigma 
attending their biith shut them out 
fiom the drawing-room, till mat Mage 
(as in the case with fit*. Keppel) had 
covered the defect, and given them 
the rank of another family. No one 
watched l heir progress upwards with 
jnoie anxiety than the Kail Waldc- 
grave. fliis^iobientsn (one of the 
proudest in tne kingdom) had long 
Chrtished a passion for Mai ia. The 


in September, 1812, the Kite 
sloop of war, Captain Canning, at- 
tacked d vessel unnci*IVnkiih colon is, 
and had one man wounded. Corn- 
ptamt was made at Constantinople, 
ami the Captain was reprimanded. 
In March. 1813, the Kite bujke tlie 
neu ti ah ty which is observed b> British 
ships/if war between the Tuikish Go- 
vernment and the islands, countries, 
or districts which aie in a state of re- 
bellion. A second compldint was 
ipade, which was followed by the Cap- 
tain receiving anothei rebuke, in 
June last, being still cruising in the 
Atthipelago, the boats of the Kite 
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Struggle between his passion and his weie sent to Idiomo, a small niana 
pride was not a short one, and hav ing lying neaF thc r G ulph of Salonica, to 
Conquered his own difficulties, it now obtain intelligence. The people, un- 
onlv remarned to attack the lady's, who ablc^to be?r the grievous tvunny ot 
bad no piepo<session, and Lord \Vt»l- the Turkish Government, had throw n 
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dhgravc, though not young, was not off the yoke, and taken up arms, 
disagreeable Her very amiable con- the boats* crews landing, thev 
duct through the whole Iffe of r hcr 
loid, added respect and esteem to the 
Wai mest admii ation. About fi ve y ears 
Wflrer thcii marriage, the small pox at- 
tacked his loidship, and proved fatal 
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surrounded by the natives, and two ot 
their number detafhed as hostages, 
until a supply of powder was obtained. 
With this demand, however. Captain 
Canning very piopcrlv refused com- 

_ i t . . . fm 4nciv*r. t nit 


His lady found herself a young widow, phance, and returned foi answer, tnat 
and inconsolable » llad LordWaldc* ^English ships of wai never paid 
grave possessed every advantage of conti 'button " The inhabitants, on 
youth and'beauty* his death could not icceivingthis reply, declaied that the* 
have been more sincerely regiettcd by weie friendly to the English, tint the v 
fih amiable relict. At length she were in hostility oul\ to Aw Pacha 
emerged again i^to the world, and and the Governor of Salonica, by 
love and acini u ation every where fol- whom they had been shamefully op* 
lowed her. She refused manv offers , pressed. Consonant to this declara- 
among&t others the Duke of Poitland tion, the) ticated the British officers 
* Jl — * — — J1 * ; * l.ei and seamen with ciVilitv, and sent a 

Jary present of some sheep and cheese to 
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loudly proclaimed hi* discontent at l. 
refusal.^ *6ut fhe daughter of Ma „ 
Clement was destined to royalty ! The 
Duke ot Gloucester was not to be re- 
sisted } the two children, a Prince and 
Pfincess, trere the fruits of their mar- 
riage, atid hence it is within the 
hounds of probability, that tti* de- 
scendants of the postmaster ,of Par- 
tington may bn* day *way the British 
speptre*. 


iCapt. Canning, which was accepted, 
and a return made of rum. Alter 
mucji friendly con venation they sepa- 
rated* and tim, boats retained to the 
ship, 'fbe same night Captain Can- 
ning declared his intention of de- 
st toying the pirates’ boats, and made 
the necessary preparations. The na- 
tive of Idromo# ob$ef*ipg that the 
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Kite Continued ft remain in tbe neigh* 
bourhood of the island, though the 
*rind wa9 fair for departing, began to 
suspect treachery, and tire pared to 
counteract it. At day-light the*Kite$ 
was brought \p anchor, and opened a 
fire upon that part of the island where 
the nati^ boats lay. The latter being 
manned, put off to attack the Kite, 
probably with the intention of carry- 
ing her by boarding; but when they 
had approached, a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry was opened on them, which 
killed many, and obliged the others 
to return. The bodts of the Kite were' 
then dispatched, with the seamen pro- 
perly armed, to complete the destruc- 
tion of the native boats. This service 
was not one of apparent difficulty. 
The seamen boarded the boat*, which 


Williams; the purser, Mr. Edgar; 
and the senior midshipman, are in- 
dueled in the list of killed and 
wounded* 

OBITUARY. * 

• 

Lately, Mr. Browne, a traveller of 
some celebrity. The same thirst after 
knowledge which originally urged him 
to foilo>v the Nile to Us far, distant 
source— tlie same undaunted spirit 
which supported him during a long 
captivity in parfour, lately prompted 
him to undertake a jo.urney to the 
Caspian Sea, from whence it was' his 
intention to hive advanced to Samar- 
cund and Boch&ra, and that tract of 
country called Tartary. He had pio* 
cejcdcd as far*as Tabriz, but tbe barba- 


were presently abandoned. They then rous hand of assassins prevented the 
made preparations for bringing them further execution of nis project—* 
out, or destroying them, when on a Shortly after leaving that place, in 
sudden they discovered that they w$re July last, in company with two ser~ 
placed in such a position as to be vants, he was attacked by a party of 
commanded from the heights. Stones robbers, who allowed his attendants to 
of immense size and weight were im- escape; but, as it was unfortunately 
mediately precipitated frojj) this cle- known, that Mr. Browne was in pos- 
vation, which crushed all upon whom "session of some gold, he was secreted 
they fell. No shelter could he ob- by these villains, and no new could 
tained from these immense masses in afterwards he heard of him till some 
the open boats, which wer? abandoned, days had passed, when his body was 
nor cou Id those belonging to the Kite found near the road so shockingly 
be immediately regained. In this me- mvngled.as to leave no doubt about the 
Jancholy conjuncture, many of the <ttuse of siis untimely end. ft is said, 
seamen threw themselves overboard, that the information he collected, dur- 
in the hope of gaining the shore; but ing his travels in Anatolia and Petsta, 
the channel being several feel deep, had been consigned, from tiine*to 
their escape not only became a matter time, into the hands of confidential 
of difficulty, but their powder and persons. 

ammunition were rendered unservice- Mr* Smith of Feisfield, Norfolk: hfa 
able. At this time the natives, placed remains were consigned to thoeartli 
upon the heights# were taking delibe- at his chapel, at Shelfauger; the sin- 
rate aim. Every stone proved fatal, gularity of whose funeral procession 
and the fall of every seaman was mark- deserves notice. The coffin was placed 
ed by a shout of triumph, it be da mo in his own wagghn, preceded by his 
necessary, therefore, for the survivors bearers, and the singers of his congre- 
to separate; without attaining. their up- gatjon, chaunting a funeral dirge ? the 
just object, and abandon their 'killed waggon was drawn by his own team, 
and wounded companions to the fury am? besides the coffin, which was co- 
of the exasperated enemy. The re- vered over^witb a waggon tilt for a 
huR of this unfortunate apd lipprodpnt pall, the corn sacks belonging jo it 
enterprise hay bpen, that of forty were stuffed with straw, and being 
officers apd who manned the placed round the coffin, served Tor 

boats, twehtyVere |t(led apd eighteen seats for bis children; all in deep 
wounded. Among ' the' killed werp mourning. Behind r th« waggon fol- 
mapy who,. having beep badly woUpd- lowed the chief mourner; this w^s his 
ed*, ftnd bnaWe cTthef to rbri ayrn Hdjiig horse, attached by the 

wefestonedVto death as they lay on "bridle. I nth is manner the wholfepro* 
the heath. The first lieutenant, Mr. ceeded to the place of interment* 
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Lately, at Basingstoke, Hants, J> only of hi# chants and the profession* 
Mtdford, pMu in the 94th year of his but of manv of the first ana roost di^T 
age. In early life he appeared as a tiugujshed Jurnfoaries of the law, who 
respectable gentleman, particularly occupied tlve Woolsack, the Benclv 
fond of dress. He aftei wards became Aud the Bar, many of whom have ae* 
grave and religious built two chapels, lennwledged, that they drew much 
iAh dwelling* houses for the ministers, legal knowledge from hit dear, com* 
fCfter this ho led a kind of herhiit's prehensive, and discerning mind. He 
fife, but ahvajs remained single.— was generally considered as being well 
Some few years before his death he acquainted with the theory and prac- 
teft off shaving. Having 1 earnestly ticeofthe law, as any member of tlie 
wished that his death might be sud- profession ; and was scarcely ever 
den, and that he might give no trouble known to-be incorrect in the profes- 
to any orte, he was gratified by dying sjqnal advice or opinion that he gave : 
Vi his chair, in his parlour, across having had along rouue of successful 
which he had walked several times pi active, and hov ing held some vciy 
without pain. He had ^wdrved some lucrative sit oar m us. We understand, 
time before, when looking out of his that be has left behind him a consi- 
window, thgt it was a fine toy for gos- dcrable nropcrtv, acquired in the most 
cipnimr people to go abtuft, and say honourtble a <\ independent manner, 
* Old M ill ford is dead.’ About S0,000£ He retained the full possession of his 
it is said, he has bequeathed, mostly to faculties to the last, and continued in 
poor relations. the practice of his official duties; hut 

At her house, in Mortimer street, about two years since, anxiny* to save 
AfeMAm, relict of the late Arcb- those who bad been attentive to hts 
bishop of York. interest, be relinquished h‘s piactic? 

At hfs chambers, in the Temple, as a solicitor and conveyancer, in fa- 
in his 68th year, Thomas lawten, Esq. vour of Mr. Biundiett, who had for 
cferk of Nisi Pom* dfputy clerk of #abovc 20 yebrs hcen iu his office; and 
the pipe, &c. fire. lie was a solicitor during great part, of that period, his 
of the but eminence, and in his pro c confidential * assistant, Mr. Wain- 
fessionol and official duties, had uni' wri&ht, his vephew, and Mr. §pinks f 
fonuly conducted himself with such both of whom had also, for many years, 
ability and knowledge of the law, as /.o been in hi| office* and possessed hia 
acquire the esteem and respect, not Esteem and regard. , 
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ll/f ty. Wit liam M'Kbnzu, apd 
JtwX Mrs. M*Kenaie, his wife, arc 
ntoy HVing in Senhou&c-street, Mary- 
poit, whose united ages make 180 
years ; Mr. M'Kengie 93, and h)s \uf« 
87 They have lived in matrimonial 
connexion 67 years, lie followed a 
seafaring life 66, as teaman, mate* and 
captain, and has crossed the Atlantic 
24 times. He has not lost a tooth, can 
thread a small needle without specta- 
cles", and speaks the Gaelic language 
fluently, 

cwiwall. 

~ Itowyf the& Aen Transport, and 806 
men, women, and children. 

J retmwtLJw- I4*-*A hurricane 
from the 8 > jB. this day has presented 
to Mi op* of tbumo* t melancholy mm 


t hat ever was witnessed in this harbour, 
wzn* apd The Queen transport. Car r, master, 
s wife, are Np. 3,12, SiO tops, having on hoard, 
reet, Mary- from Lisbon, about $60 men, Momrn, 
makjC 180 and children (the tnefi principally io- 
ud h)s wife valided artillerymen) Darted from her 
natrqnonial cables, and drove on shore in Trefosis 
followed a Point, about five o’clock tips morning^ 
, male* and and wf nt to pieces In about three 
ie Atlantic quarters of an hour j only Co people 
a tooth, can are saved* including; the master and 
put specie- chief officers. The dead bodies of 
ic language men, woraf»iaM«uidre»,areJoaMug 
in every direction# 

By another tatter received from 
. - ... Falmouth* ft k mted that, out of the 

re, anu boo crew 0 ftjha Queen transport, no per-. 
***** sons, were saved 
hurricane l further, Parfaukre^Thn transn 

* presented port# Queen, No.3a2 t —Carr, ma»ter^ 
had brought home dMmlt taftliftv*. 


i 
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Hded soldiers 03 women, ami 5$ chil- 
dren, from the British army ou the 
continent, besides whiel#she had pn 
board 0 French officers, prisoners of 
war, and a crew of 91 men, making a 
total . of 47S persons* The ship was 
lying iu Garrick HoatU Falmouth, and, 
we understand,' was #ell moored. At 
the commencement of the gate which 
has been attended with such fatal ef- 
fects, she was observed to ride hard, 
ami at about 5 o’clock on Friday she 
parted, her cables and drove ashore on 
Trcfusis Point, where, in a short time, 
she was beat to pieces* One hundred 
men and four women with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in getting ashore ; all 
the rest perished with the ship. Thus 
369 souls were, in a few moments, hur- 
ried iota eternity under the mos9aw- 
ful circumstances l 'The bodies of five 
men, ten women, and nine children, 
have been was lied on shore near Pc- 
myn, and a great number at Flushing. 
The above, soldiers were ail artillery- 
men, except about 32, who belonged 
to the 30th regiment of foot. 

KENT. # 

The watchman latefy going his 
rounds in Troy Town, Rochester, ^a$ 
alarmed by the cries of afen^de, which 
rocccded from the bouse of Mr. G. 
eake. The man endeavou red to pro- 
cure admission, but was not able to 
succeed , he at length obtained the 
assistance of some of the neighbours 
and forced the door; ou entering the 
room from whence the cries pro- 
ceeded, a most shocking spectacle 
iresented itself; they discovered Mrs. 
\»akc lying on the floor, her clothes 
all consumed to tinder, and her flesh 
bin nt to a state of blackness. She ex 
piied in a few minutes. Mrs*. P. wa* 
sitting up for her husband, and, it is 
conjectured, had fallen asleep whilst 
sitting by the fire, when a spark caught 
her clothes, and produced the fatal 
accident 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Lately, %t Garthorpe, the wife of J. 
Henson, a labourer, baying warmed 
the bed* for btffself and femily, re- 
tired to rest*, louring tbe pan of pit- 
coals burn tag; hi iherootn. The weigh* 
hour* observing the family wen not 
up at the tisnat tins* the. following 
morning, tried to rouse them, .but 
without effect aoan-ef them then 


forced tbe door open, and found 3 , * 
Hensorf, the husband, dead from swf- 
focatiojv and his wife and children 
dangerously ill; the latter, we are 
happy to add, have since recovered. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. * 

Sleepwalking . — An extraordinary 
instance of sleep-walking occurred on 
Christmas eve, in the family of Mr* 
Bel I, apothecary, at Stamford. About 
9 o’clock, •Mr. and Mrs. Bell went do 
sup at a friend’s bouse, having pre- 
viously sent their servant girl to bed. 
Soon after 10, Miss Bel), and her bro- 
ther, (who sat up for their father and 
mother) were called to the front-door 
by a rapping. On their asking who 
was there; a faint voice answered, 4f It 
is Mary.” The» young people, know- 
ing that Mary had been in bed more 
than an hour, at first thought it im« 
possible that she should be in the 
street; but at length, on her earnest 
intreaty, opened the door, and to their 
astonishment, found her there with 
nothing on but her chemise. On en- 
quiry it appeared that she had walked 
ii^ ter sleep from ter own room into 
her master's chamber, and there, 
throwing up a sash-window, tet her- 
sel^down a height of ten feet into tho 
street. She then continued her course, 
stilt asleep, walked up the street some 
dptahcc to*he conduit, and got hold 
of the pump-handle, the coldness of 
which awoke her. Strange and in* 
credible as this account may seem, 
the facts are vouched for on the most' 
respectable authority. The poor girl 
escaped with only a* sprained ankle, 
but has been ill, from fright and cold, 
ever since. * 

NORFOLK. 

At the Norwich quarter sessions, 
Robert Cable was indicted under tho 
game laws, which conviction wa 9 sup- 
ported by Robert Beats, an accom- 
plice, who deposed that, in December 
I8l9,*himself, tbe prisoner, and five 
others, went with guns and sticks into 
the plantations of his master, Mr. 
Barker, at Carbfbok, for the purpose 
of killing pheasants, which purpose 
they effected. When an enquiry was 
raised, he (witness) ran away from Mr.' 
* Barker’s service, and two of the poach- 
ers with whom te had acted, waring! 
that he shopht turn evidence against 
them, inveigled him aboard L’Otile 
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ship of war., under pretence of getting 
huo^jnployment, and he was detained 
for nineteen weeks, and Mr. Barker 
was at much expcnce in procunng his 
release.— The prisoner was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in Wy- 
-J “|nidbatn Bridewell 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Almost inexplicable and delicate 
occurrence has lately given birth to 
xupch speculation in a country town. 
A young lady of respectable connec- 
tions, was on the eve of being married 
to a gen tie map who lived in the same 
s^eet. As she was a minor, and her 
parents being both dead, the banns 
riad been published in the pariah 
church, and, to all appearance, a few 
days ouly could have intervened be- 
foie the solemnization of marriage 
would have taken place. One evening 
in the last week but oue, he called to 
pay her visit, and as the sister of the 
lady was rather indisposed, she went 
early to bed, and, in short, the young 
couple remained together after the 
family had retired for the night: in 
tjxe morning, however, it appeared th«|t 
the lady bad not betn in bed, and a 
paper was^ found In the room, appa* 
rpntly written by her, in which die 
conjured her friends to believe the 
assertions of a dying woman, that what 
Mt. •— would say of her^wouldFna* 
he true. The distress of her family 
' may easily be conceived, when we add, 
they have not yet discovered a trace 
which will elucidate her fate. The 
gentleman says,, lie left her soon after 
twelve o’clock, and that they had quar- 
relled previous to separation. Here 
the Affair at present lests, and the 
most dreadful suspense is harrowing 
up tfie minds of the friends of both 
parties, 

A Staffordshire paper says A sin- 
gular story is in circulation, of which 
we state the particulars precisely as 
they reached us. Some weeks ago, a 
niece of Lord G-r-, a youpg lady about 
12 or IB years of age, rushed out of 
b<ef chamber in great alarm exclaiming 
that, she had seep the ghost of a female 
servant who bad lately quitted the fa- 
mily, but Wigwag still living in Lon- 
don. In spite of all the expostulations 
and arguments .used to remove this 
mentaTdelu&ioo,$hV persisted in de- 
claring/ that she ip variably saw the 


same phantom on entering the same 
chamber, and the terror of its appear- 
ance had silch an effect upon her 
nci vous system* that it was feared her 
faculties would become disordered ; 
aud it was deemed expedient to con* 
suit Sir F— M— . After several inef- 
fectual attempts to dispel the phantasy 
by which she was afflicted, he recom- 
mended that the servant whose figure 
"was thus presented to her, should be 
procured, and placed in the room, in 
the exact attitude described by the 
young lady, that by this means she 
might be convinced of her existence, 
and be satisfied that the fancied visiou 
was only the* coinage of her own brain, 
This was accordiugly done, and the 
vouug lady was conducted to the 
’chamber, which she. bad no sooner 
entered than she uttered a piercing 
shriek, clasped her hands, and ex- 
claiming — “ Two ghosts I two ghosts \ u 
fell on the floor in a convulsion fit, 
which, in a few hours, terminated her 
existence ! 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A few "days .since, a labourer, em- 
ployed in agriculture, at a place called 
Clcve, near Worcester, accidentally 
struck the* pickaxe he was working 
with into an earthen pot (which after- 
wards proved to be Roman urn), 
and out tumbled a c vast quantity of 
pieces of silver coins, about the size 
of a silver threepence. The finder 
immediately threw himself on bis 
knees, and returned God thanks for 
his good fortqne. Searching fm t her, 
he discovered another pot, filled with 
gold. The, man, overjoyed, ran with 
all possible speed to the town, to ac- 
quaint his friends with his good luck. 
After mature reflection, he made up 
his mind to assign to the owner of the 
estate the whole of hjs acquisitions. 
The estate betoftged to oue of the 
canons belonging to, Worcester Ca- 
thedral. On making tpe tender to 
that gentleman, be, with * noble dis- 
interestedness, refused to accept of 
the money, taking only a few pieces 
to be kepi as .memorials. The coins 
were ah RoraAp ones, and the whole 
of great antiquity, the greater propor- 
tion being coined in the third century, 
The man has realised 900 b by the sale 
of them. 1 ' r 
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average' prices of corn. 

By theWincheater Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140fbii 
Averdupois, from theR|turns received iri.the Week ended, Jan. Sgtli, 1814 . 

INLAND COUNTIES. * BflRlTIME COOTIES.. 


Midds* 

Surrey 

Hertford! 

Bedford 

H untin. 

Northa. 

Rutland 

Leicest. 

Nottii%. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Herefor. 

Wor'st. 

Warwic, 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montffo 

Radnor. 


Wheat 
t. rt. 
80 » 
•4 8 

73 4| 
72 3 
70 1 

74 8 
78 0 
80 0 
82 0 
85 10 
85 y 

84 5 
80 6 

85 10 

91 8 

78 

77 
81 

78 
82 10 
80 

86 


Rye 
i.' d. 
45 , 1 
47 {> 
41 0 

38 4 


56 0 


48 0 


62 

54 


Barley 

S. d. 

41 11 

43 2l 

42 4 

39 2| 

35 2| 

36 4 
38 0| 

40 9 

44 10] 

43 8 

47 10, 
46 9 
40 • 


60 8 


44 

44 

37 

36 

3f 

36 

44 


44 8 


Oats 
r. </.« 

30 lOHCssex 

11 A 
28 1 


22 
26 
25 

25 

26 

28 10| 
30 

38 9l 
29 
35 

25 

26 
28 

24 0| 

25 l 

28 y] 


3 


Average of England and Wales. . 
Wheat 79s. 6d.; Kye47s. 8i^; Bartey 
41s. 3d. ; Oats 26s. 10d % ; Beans! 
51s. 3d. ; Pease 54s. 9d. ; Oatmeal 
35s. 4d. 


Kent 

|Susse$ ...... 

Sufiblk . , 
Cambridge . . 
Norfolk 
[Lincoln . . . 

jYork 

Durham ...... 

Norlhumbcriau. 
Cumberland . 
Westmorland 
Lancaster , . 
Chester .... 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Auglesca .... 

[Carnarvon .. 
Merioneth .. 
Cardigan .... 

Pembroke .. 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan .. 
Gloucester , . 
Somerset . . .. 

Monmouth . . 
Devon ...... 

Cor n v all. « . . 
Dorset ...... 

Hants 



BILL of MORTALITY, from I#6<\ IS, 1*813, to JAN. 2.5, 1814. 


C'llIlfSTENF.D. 

Males 729 > 

Females 701 \ ' 
Whereof have died unde 

Peck Loaf,3s.l0d.4R 
£alt, 20s. per bushel 



2 and 5 - 146 
5 and 10 - 42 
10 aud 20 - 44 
20 and 30 - 99 
30 and 40 - 127 
40 and 50 - 204 
50 and 60 - 157 


60 and 70 200 
70 and 80 147 
80 and- 90 - 64 
90 and 100 8 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

Jan 95, 1814. 


l)crcf£6. 

Commercial, 1371. per share 
East India, 1 12/. per cent. 
London, 100/. ditto 
West- India, 150/. ditto 
- v CANALS. 

Grand Surry, 801. per share 
Grand Junction, 220/, ditto 
Kcnnet and Avon, 22/. ditto 
l^eicester XTuloh, 105/. ditto 
Wilts' and BerfcsJ 19/. dlt to 
/ ^ATjBR-WORKS, 
EastLondon, 80/. per share 
Grand Junction, 85/. ditto 


insurance-offices. 
Albion, 43/* pershare 
Globe, 106/. ditto 
Imperial, 45/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 10^ ditto 

BRIDGES. 

Strand, 48/. per share 
Vauxhall, 41/. ditto. ^ * 

* ■ SUNDRIES. 

London Institution, 43/. ditto 
Sutifv, 13/. 10$. ditto 
G*a Light, 51. 5$. ditto 
BeeraUto^j, 70/. ditto 


West Middlesex SOL ditto ;* , 

* L. Wolfe and Co* Ca^fa/, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 



PRICE OF STOCKS, frjm Dec. «, to J an . S7, 1814, both indtwive. 

























0O The Sentiments of Thuanus on Persecution . [February 

the pleasure of the civil magistrate, a change in religious matters, is not 
Religion alone owes not its existence restrained by torments ; but their re- 
to the command of the Prince, but solution for action and suffering is re- 
gains admittance into the understand* ther invigorated and strengthened: 
ing of the well-disposed by the weight for when, out of the ashes of some, 
oti allowed principles of truth, and the others spring up, and their numbers 
aids of divine grace. Here torments increase, their patience rises into mad* 
at# of no avail; hut harden, rather ness. They who but now were mo- 
than soften or subdue, the prejudices destly suppliant, become impetuous 
of the mind. in their complaints and demands: 

What the Stoicks so arrogantly as- they who fled from punishment, now 
sert of their wisdom, may with great- of their own accord take up arms, 
er propriety be applied to religion: This we have seen for the space of 
for lie who is actuated by these prin- forty years in France, and for a some* 
ciples, disregards torture and pain, what shorter period in the Nether* 
Every evil you can name is absorbed lands: and matters have come to that 
in that fortitude his sentiments in- height, that nqw the punishment of 
spire. He is displeased with no cala- one or two will no longer suffice, as 
mity he is called to endure. Let at first; to restrain the growing evil : 
every distress to which human nature but sinqp it hath spread itself through 
is obnoxious light on him, he makes whole communities, entire nations, 
no complaint: he feels his own and the greatest part of Europe, it 
strength, and, believing himself sup- requires not the weapons of the ma~ 
ported by the protection of God, he gisirale, but the sword of the Lords 
is coufident he shall be equal to every for they whom we cannot compel, 
future evil : let the executioner stand ought to be instructed with mildness, 
k near him, let the tormentor employ ana invited to friendly debate. 

Are and sword, he considers not what This method St. Augustine pursued 
sufferings await him, but what part with regard to Prpculianus, one of the 
he is required to act. * The endear- Donat ists : he even interceded for 
ments of domestic felicity, and every him with Donatus, the Proconsul of 
external advantage, are light and in-* Africa, that lie might not be put to 
significant in his view. Just as Epi- death, because it became the profes- 
cur us said, (though branded for inr\- sors of the true religion never to de- 
purity of roauners by some philoso- viate from that unchangeable law of 
pliers) the wise man would exclaim, overcoming evil with good. To the 
when even burning in the Bull of same purpose, writing to the Presi-^ 
Ph a laris, ft It is pleasant, and affects dent Cscilianus, he observes that the 
me not.* 1 Do we suppose that they, disease of impious vanity should be 
who on the account of religion have rather restrained by threats, than put 
perished by different punishments a stop to by vindictive methods. In 
during c the last century, were persons his celebrated letter to Boniface* ho- 
of less courage ; or that if we pursue .recommends the same method in 
the same measures, future times will cases of this nature; that when con- 
not produce similar examples of for- tentions and divisions prevail so as 
titude ? not merely to hazard the repose of a 

The manner in which one of them few individuals, but to threaten the 
spoke -and acted, merits attention, ruin of nations, tfe*must relax some- 
W hen he was fastened to the stake to what of our severity , and by kindness 
be burnt, on his bent knees* he began assist the cure of these greater evils. 
_to sing an hymn, which the smoke This method so much prevailed in 
"and flames interrupted; and when the the church* that the same sentiment 
executioner endeavoured to conduct was again and again transcribed into 
the Are behind him, that he might the decrees of Gratian. Indeed, it 
not see it, “ Hither,, hither, (says was the judgement of this mild and 
be) rise and kindle the Are before my pious man, that these evils were not 
eyes* for had I feared it, I would ne to be removed by severity; but that 
ver have come to this place, which I instruction carried with it here great- 
eould have so easily avoided.” ' er weight than commands, and ad- 
. 4 * Thus their ardour, who attempt monitions than threatenings. 
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Thus erroneous persons should be deprive them of their lives and for- 
treated, when their numbers are great, tunes; the same Martinus prevailed 
and severity should be exercised only with him to revoke his edict, 
when they are few: and if at any This pious man was anxious, not 
time threats should be used by those only for the safety of the Christians 
in power, it should be done with re* ^ho were on that occasion harassed, 
Juctance. andihe fears of men should bttfr of the heretics themselves ; $nd 


be addressed by the denunciation of 
scripture; that not princes in ibe ex- 
ertion of their own power, but God, 
by their instrumentality, might be- 
come the object of fear. As he says 
in his letter to Aurelius,— And surely, 
if we are friend^ to truth, we must 
acknowledge, that in alL the oldest 
monuments of ecclesiastical history, 
no Example exists of the punishment 
of sectartsts being practised and ap- 
proved ; but that the primiti^ church 
was always averse to the effusion of 
blood; which, if it ever happened, 
was detested by all the bishops of real 
piety; as i.s evident in the case of 
Priscillian, who, as the author of some 
pernicious tenets, after he had spread 
the seeds of his apostaoy through the 
churches of Gaul, and particularly of 
Aquitania, with his followers, suffered 
a capital punishment abouj the year 
of Christ, 38:* , at Triers, uifdcr the 
Emperor Maximus ; although Marti- 
mis had drawn a promise from the 
emperor that no cruel resolutions 
should beforiped against the heretic# 
and had expressly admonished the 
Bishop Itacius, and other prosecutors, 
to desist from their accusations : the 
other bisiKjps* also condemned that 
conduct A iniquitous; and though 
Jtacius, fearing the odium of an ac- 
tion fresh in the memories of the 
people, retired -from public life, yet 
lie was afterwards slain by The* 
ognistus; and Martinus could scarce- 
ly be induced, by the most urgent ne- 
cessity, to join in communion with 
the Itacian party.* "Ambrose himself, 
who was sept on this business to 
Maximus by Valentinianthe Kftipo- 
jror, in bis relation'' of the affair, in- 
forms us, that when he u as at Triers 
lie avoided the company of those 
bishops, who, Joining Itacius, had 
pursued the erroneous to* death. And 
when, in compliance with the judg- 
ment of those enraged bishops, Maxi* 
mu* afterward* had resolved to send 
info Spain tribunes, invested with su- 
preme, power; to search ouMhe here- 
tics, and, when they were seized, to 


he foresaw that that storm, unless it 
was averted, would involve in ruin a 
very greaf. number of holy persons ; 
when »so little distinction was ^ made 
between men, and every one was con- 
demned by his appearance, and deem- 
ed a heretic, more by his complexion 
and dress than his faith. But after 
Priscillian was put to death, so far was 
the heresy (of which he was the 
founder) from being checked, that it 
was conrirnied and spread itself more 
widely ; and his followers, v ho be- 
fore honoured him as an holy man, 
now revered him as a snarly r; and 
carrying the bodies of the slain 
into Spain, there interred them with 
great tnneral pomp: nay, the super- 
stition of his sect rose to that pitch, ' 
(hat it was esteemed an instance of 
great piety to swear by Priscillian ; 
and from that time the bishops of the 
Gallieiaii church were continually in- 
flamed with discords; which having 
raged for fifteen years, they could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to lay 
aside tor a long time alter; and all 
the while the professors of the true 
faith, and some of the best men, were 
exposed to derision and reproach. 

As often as I read these transac- 
tions, and the events of that age de- 
scribed by , Sul pi tins Severn* with 
equal elegance and fidelity, f ,hc pic- 
ture of the times of my’ childhood 
presents itself to my mind. When 
tlie disturbances first broke out in 
France, on account of religion; and 
when men, instead of being judged 
of by their morals, iffid the innocence 
of their past life, fell under suspicion 
of) account of their countenance and 
dross, and i>y their looks they were, 
marked out for death ; when, through 
heals and animosities, the partiality 
and fear, the inconstancy and indo- 
lence, and pride of persons in power, 
the kingdom was torn by factions, 
and in the confusion of the state reli- 
gion itself was in jeopardy. 

Afterwards, in the times of Marti- 
nos, those who erred from the faith 
were treated with greater mildness; 

Sl 8 
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the church only fined or banished 
them, but in every instance abstained 
from blood. ^ 

When, in the year of Christ, 1060, 
some of the followers of Berengarius, 
the archdeacon, spread his doctrines 
among the Eburones, the Atuatydf, 
and other people of Belgium, Bruno, 
the archbishop of Triers, thought it 
sufficient to expel them from his dio- 
cese, but /e trained from all .bloody 
measitfes. Nor were they afterwards 
more severely treated, till the times of 
the Wflldenses, agningt whom, as ex- 
quisite tortures were of no eilect, and 
the evils were exasperated by an im- 
proper remedy, and their numbers 
daily increased, great armies were 
raised j a war was decided against 
them, not less formidable in its ap- 
pearance, than what we formerly sup- 
ported against the Saracens. The 
consequence was, that they were de- 
feated, routed, deprived of their for- 
tunes and "dignities, and dispersed 
over the world ; but not convinced of 
their error, or brought to repentance. 

The people, who in the beginning 
defended themselves tfy arms, at 
length being conquered, fled into 
Provence, and that part of the Alps 
neatest to us; where they found a 
shelter for their Uses and opinions. 
Some retreated to Naples, audsconti- 
nued there till the time of Pope Pius 
the Fourth j others p;is»cd over into 
Germany, and settled in Bohemia, 
Poland, and Livonia; another party 
turning to the west, took refuge in 
Britain : for it L supposed John 
Wickliff sprung from then remains in 
the fourteenth century; who taught 
a longtime at Oxford, and, after \a- 
rious deputes about religion, died a 
natural death; but, when dead, he 
was pursued by the resentment of the 
magistrate, for hi* boues were taken 
up, and publicly burnt. One and 
another succeeded him down to out 
own times, till after severity had been 
“^tmsuccessfuliy tried, the matter ad- 
vanced from disputes to open war, 
and the entire separation of vast num- 
bers in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. It is a question whether the 
public tranquillity, <k religion it serf, 
suffered most, when this schism was 
confirmed, and for a long lime greatly 
neglected by those who could and 
oughtto bave prevented it. 


1 do not speak these things with a 
view to have the long debated ques- 
tion of* punishing sectarists canvassed 
over again, a thing not suitable to the 
resent times, or to my situation; 
in to shew that those princes acted 
most prudently, who, according to 
the maxims of the primitive church* 
thought that wars on a religious ac- 
count ought to be concluded in a 
friendly manner, though on unequal 
terms, rather than terminated by the 
force of arms. 

This was the judgment of that 
very wise Prince Ferdinand: he had 
been long employed in the greatest 
and most perilous wars, under his 
brother Charles the Fifth, in Ger- 
many, aiyJ was taught by experience 
that arms taken up against the Pro- 
testants bad hitherto been unsuccess- 
ful. After he entered upon the go- 
vernment, under favourable auspices, 
bp established, by a solemn edict, 
the peaceable profession of religion, 
which he frequently renewed; and 
when he perceived that religious truth 
was more effectually advanced by 
f riendly conferences, of which he had 
had sufficient* experience under his 
•brother in thefSynods, held at Ratis/ 
bon and Wouns; a little before his 
death, after the Council of Trent was 
hjjjpke up, from a desire of giving 
satisfaction to the Profestants, who 
were uol present there, be intended, 
at the advice of his son Maximilian, a 
very prudent prince, to have appoint- 
ed another conference with them:, 
for this purpose he fixed on George, 
Cassander, a man eminent for his T 
learning and moderation, to discuss in 
a friendly manner w tih ihe divines of 
the opposite party, the controverted 
points of the Austin Confession; but 
the ill health of that excellent man,, 
and the sudden dedtb of each, de- 
prived Germany of the advantages 
expected from this step/ 

Afterwards the* nobles of Poland,* 
from the examples of the German 
princes, determined on the. same mea- 
sures in their State:., Emanuel Philo - 
bertUh, Doke&f Savoy* after he had 
recovered his paternal dominions in. 
the peace made with .us, either r to< 
spread bte n&fm through h«dyi or to 
oblige other* at hi* own peril, rashly 
involved himself itr a pernicious war 
against the Walde&se&y but having in 
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season corrected his error, he gave 
the people, otherwise innocent, the 
enjoyment of religious liberty, ancl 
scrupulously maintained this agree- 
ment with them. 

I now come to our own times, and 
would attempt to toiich upon a ten- 
der point, which it would be deemed 
a crime in me entirely to pass over. 
But since I have entered on this sub- 
ject, 1 will frankly declare, because I 
have your permission, vvliat 1 shall 
prove; that a war is not a legal me- 
thod of removing the schism of the 
church: for our protectants, whose 
power and numbers lessened daily in 
times of peace, amidst arirts and dis- 
seutions nave always increased. And 
w hether through the madness of reli- 
gious ardour, or through ambition 
and the love of change, the most de- 
structive errors have been committed 
by our people; who, to the great pe- 
iil of religion itself, have renewed 
the bloody war against the Protes- 
tants; which has been frequently de- 
clared, and as often terminated to the 
misfortune of France. In shprt, the 
matter itself speaks; for* after vari- 
ous confusions, after besieging various 
cities through the kingdopi, they 
were restored, and peace granted more 
than sixty years since. It is amazing 
how calm mu! happy these times ap- 
peared, and with what joy they in- 
spired every good man. Religion 
was protected from danger: the be^t 
laws were framed by the most upright 
legislature; of which France will ne- 
ver repeut, till by change of circum- 
stances wc grow weary of the public 
tranquillity, secured oyfe them, and, 
rejecting peaceable measures, are dis- 
posed lor war, which will prove fatal 
to ourselves, and to them that ad\ Fe it. 

'J bt*y who were no strangers to 
what was transacted ini.be unsuccess- 
ful conference at Baycux, know to 
whom I here refer. From that time 
every thing has been attempted by 
treachery aiid arms; for we were be- 
guiled by schemes of deceit, of a fo- 
reign origin, Tiieik upon the abdi- 
cation of Margaret, flueness of Parma, 
who always governed those provinces 
with moderation, Albanus being sent 
into the Netherlands with a powerful 
army, threw all things into confusion 
by tire and sword; erected castles in 
every past, of the country; under* 


mined liberty by taxes levied to sup- 
port the war; and as the stoutest bo-* 
dies became emaciated, when food is 
withdrawn, so, by infringing their li- 
berty, he enfeebled and impoverished 
the richest states. The consequence'of 
these rough and precipitate measures 
was, that the people fell into despair 
and revolted ; and though time has in 
some measure settled these tumults, 
yet the end ^of* them has been, ^that 
the part which was, richest and great* 
est, and most conveniently situated 
for navigation, in whi|h their wealth 
consists, is, as it werd, torn from the 
rest of the body, and governed by 
their ow r n states ; and not long since 
it successfully waged war, not only 
against the other provinces, but all 
the strength of Spam. 

Francis Baldwin, a man of great 
influence at Artois, was greatly afraid 
this would happen; he therefore ad- 
vised the nobles of the Netherlands 
to petition Philip for a grant of Kberty 
of conscience to the Protestants, who 
were at that time every where perse- 
cuted, and for an intermission to all 
st rift enquiries after suspected per- 
sons : and he published a treatise on 
thU subject in French, in which he 
demons rated, that matters of reli- 
gious dispute could be in all respects 
bety: i*t c rmiy ated by the appointment 
of a friendly conference, and on equal 
terms, between the disagreeing par- 
ties, than by the methods of war, and 
the power of arms ; in which, if they 
persisted, he foresaw that the Protes- 
tant forces, then few and scattered, 
would be united; and that matters 
would rise from verbal disputes *to 
war and a revolt. 

1 am the more free to mention this 
prediction of his, concerning the 
Netherlands, especially to you, be- 
cause when he had at first embraced 
the Protestant religion, and after- 
wards,^ the result of a diligent study 
of the fathers, he changed his senti- 
ments, he still retained the same mo- 
deration of mind; that so far from 
being carried away with that impla- 
cable hatred against the party he had 
forsaken, which is usual, he was a 
singular ‘example of Christian charity : 
a sense of his own past errors touched 
him with pity for those of others; and 
lie used bis endeavours that the crime 
which di$ not proceed from rashness? 
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And the love of change, might be fierceness. [De Thou then dwells 
kindly corrected by recurring back to upon the events which happened at 
the practice of purer antiquity. As the close of Ahe reign of Henry III, 
this was his opinion, he returned from and at the beginning of that of Henry 
Germany into France; his sentiments, IV. especially the massacre in Paris 
equally wise and pious, easily met under the former king; and the pro* 
with the approbation of yoqr father, vision made by' the latter for the se- 
who sorhetimes admitted him to his curity of the reformed religion, by 
councils, and esteemed him peculiarly ratifying the edicts of Nantz; ana 
fit for the charge of your brothers concludes this part of his dedication, 
childhood. Away thkn^with those in which he delivers his sentiments 
unseasonable boasts, thaf they would on persecution in this manner. 1 — 
never sign a peace with heretics; iu Being satisfied from experience, and 
which men, from an extraordinary at- by your example, that by this me- 
tachment indeed to religion, have so thod the peace of the church must bo 
long gloried, to the disgrace of the secured, I have refrained from all re- 
Frencn name. Let them see to what proacbful ‘language, and have always 
these their measures tend; and let mentioned the Protestants, especially 
fhem bewail the loss of the most flou- sudi as have excelled in literature, in 
rishing provinces, *and, with that, respectful terms. Neither have I con- 
their own strength most injuriously cealed the vices of our own commu- 
exhausted. How would **ney now nion: for J agree with the worthiest 
profit by our example, which they men in thinking that they are greatly 
then appeared to detest! And what mistaken, who suppose that tne he- 
woukfctney give for the recovery of resies, which now abound all over the 
so many years, which, if they had world, derive their influence and 
usefully employed against the com- -strength more from the artful and 
mon enemies of the Christian name, base minds of those who embrace 
they would long since have driven them, than from our crimes and vices, 
them out of Hungary and Africa, with cHoth ^hese evils, the errors of those 
no less glory than advantage to them- that separate from us, and our own 
selves. vices, in my opinion, will be most 

But 1 fear the wisdom we wish to effectually provided against: if all 
have seen in' them, ojhe$> will corruptions in church and state being 

expect in us; who, impelled by our abolished, virtue 31one is rewarded; 
fury, or at the instigation of those we and if men excellent in- piety, learn* 
have mentioned, have occasioned the ing, and gravity of manners, of whose 
most destructive commotions; in prudence and moderation we have 
which cities have been plundered; already had experience, preside in 
temples, spared amidstt he outrageous- sacred affairs; if not upstarts, but 
ness of former tumults, have been de- persons of approved integrity, who 
stioyed; provinces laid waste; the tear God, a neighbor -covetousness, be 
hatreds, laid asleep in peace, have advanced to the honours of t he state, 
been renewed; suspicions heighten- not through’ favour and bribes, but 
ed, and wars pursued with greater solely by the interest of their virtue. 

THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 

An Act to amend an Act of tfye Fif less such commissioner shall at all 
- ty-third Year of his Majesty's times have an office in some conve- 
Reign, intituled , € An Act for the nient. place, either in the cities of 
Renef flf Insolvent Debtors m Eng* London or Westminster, or in the 
land? \ county of Middlesex/ within the bills - 

B Y sect. I, The commissioner ap« of mortality, for the dispatch ofbusi* 
pom ted, or to be appointed, by . ness- 

virtue of the statute, 63 Geo, III. By secf/2. So much of the said Act 
c. 10ft; to hold the court established as .requires the oath to be taken be* •* 
by virtue of that Act, may .exercise fore the presenting of the petition ta 
bts office fcs occasion . shall require in be discharged under the w. Act ,and * 
jmf pert of England; but jj&vertbe* to he filed therewith, and that notice 
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thereof be given as provided b y the 
said Act, is repealed. 

By sect. 3, But instead thereof, 
such petition shall contain an offer to 
take the Oath required by the said 
Act, in such form a9 the circumstances 
of the case shall require ; and the said 
oath shall be taken upon or after the 
examination of the prisoner under the 
said Act, and be tiled as the said Act 
directs; and the notice required by 
the said Act to be given upon the 
order made on such petition, shall not 
extend to such oatn: provided, that 
in all cases in which such oath shall 
have been taken before the passing of 
this Act, the same shall be of the same 
force and effect as if this Act had not 
been made, and the said court shall 
proceed therein accordingly, if *he 
said court shall think fit. 

By sect. 4, The court established 
virtue of the said Act may dispense 
with the service, and order that no- 
tice of the several matters required by 
that Act may be in the form or to the 
effect expressed in the schedule to 
this Act marked (A), or in such other 
form or to such other effect as the 
said* court shall direct, and that such 
notice may be given either by adver- 
tisement in the London Gazette, or 
other newspaper or newspapers, or 
in such other manner as the said 
court shall see fit; and it shall be 
lawful to comprise notices on behalf 
ot several prisoners in the same ad- 
vertisement or instrument, if the said 
court shall so order; and the said 
court may either direct lists of the 
creditors or persons claiming to be 
creditors of each of such prisoners to 
be annexed to such notice, or to di- 
rect that such notice shall refer to the 
schedule delivered by each of such 
prisoners filed in the proper office of 
Che said court; or the said court may 
order any other notice icquired or 
authorised by the said Act, or by this 
Act, to be given by advertisement in 
any newspaper or newspapers, or in 
any other manner as to the said court 
shall seem fit. 

By sect. 5, In case of defect in the 
form or manner of service, or in the 
insertion of any notice for the execu- 
tion of the purposes of this Act, the 
said court may adjourn the hearing of 
any petition, and make such further 
truer respecting the same, as to the 


said court shall appear to be reason* 
able. 

By sect. 6, Advertisements insert- 
ed unde> the authority of the said 
Act, or of this Act, in any newspa- 
per, there shall be paid for the inser- 
tion thereof the sum of three shil- 
lings, if.tho same consists of fifty 
words or under, and sixpence for 
every ten words beyond that number. 

By sect. 7, T ,n the adjudications of 
the said cou5t, v it is not' necessary*hat, 
the several creditors should be apeci- 
fied ; but it will be sufficient to refer 
in such order to the schedule sworn 
to by such prisoner specifying such 
creditors. 

By sect. 9, The court shall have 
full power, by any order for that pur- 
pose, to require any officer having 
the custody of any prisoner, to bring 
before such court, or any justices of 
the peace at any quarter session or 
adjourned or special session of the 
peace, or out of session, any such 
prisoner, for any of the purposes au- 
thorised by the said Act or by this 
Act. 

By sect. 9, The said court may, if 
from the circumstances of the case it 
shall be deemed proper, direct such 
prisoner to he examined before the 
ji^|Lic'*s ot the peace at a general ses- 
siwi of the peace, or any adjourn- 
me*yt thereof; and the said justices 
may pioceed to determine whether 
such prisoner is or is not entitled to 
the benefit of the said Act, and they 
are required to certify such deteuni- 
nalion to the said court ; and the said 
court may proceed to adjudge accord- 
ingly, if the prisoner had been brought 
before the said court; and the credi- 
tors of such prisoners may oppose the 
discharge of such prisoner before such 
justices, but they cannot oppose his 
discharge before the said court, unless 
due notice shall not have been given to 
such creditor according to the order 
of the said court for that purpose, or 
unless some fraud or improper con- 
duct of such prisoner, or some irregu- 
larity not in question before the said 
justices, shall be made appear to the 
satisfaction of the said court. 

By sect. 10, The notice to be given 
of the examination of any prisoner 
before justices of the peace, at their 
quarter session, or any adjournment 
thereof, may be given by advertise- 
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ment in some public newspaper in 
the form expressed in the schedule to 
this Act marked (B), or in such other 
form as the said court 9hdll direct ; 
and the court may order any number 
of prisoners to oe included in such 
notice. 

By sect. 11, The 9aid court, and 
also the justices of the peace to whom 
the examination of any prisoner shall 
be referred by the said court, tnay, by 
^prder, require the keepers or gaolers, 
or other officers of any prison, or any 
other person, to come before them 
to be examined on oath, touching any 
matter relating to the execution of 
the said Act, and of this Act. 

By sect. 12, Sheriffs, gaolers, keep- 
ers, or other officers of any prison or 
prisons, are indemnified foj obeying 
the order of such court, or justices, 
apd also against any escape or action 
for escape, or any action or actions 
whatsoever, which has been or shall 
or may be brought against them for 
any thing which has been or shall 
be so done as aforesaid. 

By sect. 13, Incase no fit person 
shall be willing to accept the q/fice 
of assignee ot the estate and ef- 
fects ot any prisoner under this Act, 
the said court may order such Estate 
and effects to be assigned to and 
vested in an officer of the sai^l court 
to be appointed for that# purposeful d 
to be called The Provisional Assignee 
of Insolvent L Debtors in England. ; or 
in case of his death, or removal, to 
his successor in office; and the said 
court may make such order for the 
preservation and care of the estate 
s^nd effects of any prisoner claiming 
relief under this act as shall seem ne- 
cessary, and to appoint a receiver or 
receivers of such estate and effects, 
with such allowances and giving such 
security for the same as to the said 
court shall seem fit; and such re- 
ceiver or receivers shall duly account 
for and apply such estate and effects 
under the order of the said court, and 
shall sell and dispose of or let and set 
the same, if necessary, as the said 
court shall direct, ana shall be re-* 
moved as the said court shall think 
fit. 

By sect. 14, The engagement which 
the said Act requires prisoners to ex- 
ecute for payment of the debts or de- 
tnanda ot creditors against whom 


they are entitled to the benefit of the 
said Act, is repealed; and instead 
thereof, the court may require such 
prisoner to enter into a recognizance 
to his Majesty for the full amount of 
such debts ; and any creditor of such 
prisoner may put such recognizance 
m suit by the order ot the said court 
obtained for that purpose; but all 
proceedings on such recognizance 
shall be subject to the order of the 
said court, and any money recovered 
thereon shall be paid and applied un- 
der the order of the said court, and 
the judgment to be entered thereupon 
in the manner specified in the said 
recited Apl: Provided that the credi- 
tor desiring proceedings upon the 
said recognizance shall be at the ex- 
pyice of the same, unless the said 
court shall direct to the contrary. 

By sect. 15, The said court may 
receive affidavits of the service of any 
notice, or of any proceeding in the 
execution of the said' Act dr of this 
Act, such affidavits being properly 
sworn to. 

By sect. 1 6, The court of appeal 
from ffie eg art established by vgtue 
of the said Act, is repealed. 

• By svet. 17, This Act shall conti- 
nue in force until the 1st day of No- 
vember, 1 8 18, and thenceforth to the 
end of the then next session of Par- 
liament. 

By sect. 18, This Act, or any part . 
thereof, may be repealed or altered in 
this present session of Parliament. 

Schedule (A). 

Notice to Creditors of hearing Petitions , 

“ By order of the Court for Belief 
of Insolvent Debtors, the petition [or 
petitions] of A. B. late of 

and now a pri-oner in 
[or, of A.B. late of, 
&c. C. D. HitS of, Ike, 

See, &c.],will be heard on the 
day of at 

* List of the creditors of the said A.B . 

E. F. of* 

G,ff. of 

[or if such list shall not he added to such 
notice , there may be added:] 

The names of the creditors of the said 
A.B. appear in a schedule annexed to 
his petition, filed in the office of the 
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said court at to 

which any creditor may refer.* 4 

Schedule (8.) 1 

Notice, to Credit on of the Examination 
of a Prisoner before Justices at (heir 
Quarter Sessions •of the Peace, and 
that such Justices " are authorised by 
the Court to certify whether the Pri- 
soner is entitled to the Benefit of the 
said Act. 

“ Bv older of the Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, A. B. late 
of , and now a prt- 


of the County of Kent . 97 

soncr in . . 

C. D. 'bfc. as the case may be J will be 
examined' before the justices of the 

C cace ibr » assem- 

led at their quarter sessions of the 
peace at » on the 

day of , for the pur- 

pose of determining whether the said 
A . #. is [or, the said A.B. C. D. See,, 
are] entitled to the benefit of the Act 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors ; 
and all creditors of the said if. B. [or, 
of the said ' A.B C . D . fyc. as {he casq 
may be] ate required to attend accord- 
ingly, if they shall think fit.” 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the 
County of Kent, its Climate, 
Soil, &c'. By Air. John Boys. 
[From the Agricultural Surveys made by 
Order of the Hoard of Agriculture.] 

f Concluded from p. 13 J 
CLIMATE. 

T HE proximity to the German 
Oceau and British Channel, ren- 
ders this county very subject to cold 
sea-winds, which often, near the 
shore in the spring of the year, injure 
the tender shoots of command herb- 
age of every kind ; especially when, 
alter a few days of line warm wea- 
ther, a north-east wind succeeds. 

The prevailing winds of this county 
are north-east and south-west. When 
the former sets in, and continues for 
any length of time, which is often the 
case in winter, a severe frost is always 
the consequence : the air is then ex- 
ceedingly keen and sharp * ponds are 
frozen to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches; and turnips are destroyed. 
The south-west part of the countv is 
more inclosed j and, being under shel- 
ter of the ridge of bills running from 
Folkstone-hill to Wrjotham, &c. is 
somewhat warmer as to climate ; but 
the soil in this part being much of it 
a Cold moist clay, the harvest is later 
than iti those parts of the county 
which are more exposed to the winds 
before-mentioned? 

l*lie effect of the climate on agri- 
culture will perhaps be best shewn, 
by stating the time whan the wheat 
harvest commences; which, in the 
' most early parts of the county (viz. 
the Isles ot Shepey and Thane*) is. 
Universal Mao. Vol. XXL 


in a very forward harvest, by the 20th 
of July, and in general in the last 
week of th^t month ; in East Kent, 
between Canterbury and Dover, about 
six or seven days later, according to 
soil or situation; and still later, bv 
ten or twelve days, on the cold hills 
which run through the middle of the 
county. 

SOIL AND SURFACE. 

Isle ofThanet. 

yhe bottom soil of the whole island, 
or what modern writers in husbandry 
call the sub-soil, is a dry, bard, rock 
cl>a4k. The tops of the poor chalky 
Auges are •about sixty feet above the 
level of the sea, and are covered with 
a dry, loose, chalky mould, from six 
to eight inches deep : it has a mix- 
ture of small fiiuts, and. is, without 
manure, a very poor soil. The vale* 
betweeu the ridges, and the flat lands 
on the hills, have a depth of.dry 
loamv sod, from one to three feet, 
with less chalk, and of much better 
quality. 

The west end of the island, even 
on the hills, has a good mould, from 
one to two foet deep, a little inclining 
to stiffness ; but the deepest and best 
soil is that which lies- on ‘the sotath. 
side of the southernmost ridge, run- 
ning westward from Ramsgate to 
Monk ton : it is there a deep, rich, 
sandy loam. The low lands ar% 
mostly dry enbngh to be ploughed 
flat, without any water- furrows.— 
The soli of the raarshe* is a stiff clay, 
mixed with sca r sand and small me* 
riue shells. 

N. 
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East Kent . 

The open pare of the district be- 
tween Canterbury, Dover* and Deal, 
is of various soils, no one paigsh or 
farm being perfectly similar in all its 
parts. The principal soils are, 1st, 
chalks 2d, loam; 3d, strong electee ; 
4th, hazel mould; 5th, stiff clay. 
Besides these, there are some small 
tracts of flints, gravel, and sand. 

The chalk soils are of various 
depths; from three to fcix or seven 
inches pf loose chalky m&uld, on a 
ruck chalk bottom, and are mostly 
found on the tops and sides of the 
ridges of this disti ict. At some places 
there is a little mixture of small flints, 
and at others, of black light mould, 
prov morally called black hover. This 
last, in an unimproved state, is the 
worst land in this district. The whole 
of these chalky soils are*much neg- 
lected, and, consequently, of little 
value; but where they happen to be 
improved, by paring and burning, de- 
stroying the charlock, with good ma- 
nure afterwards, they become very 
good land for turnips, barley, clover, 
and wheat; and some parts produce 
tolerable crops of sainfoin. 

The loamy soil is a very dry, soft, 
light mould, from six to ten inches 
deep, on a red soft clay, which is good 
brick -earth, and lies in a stratum of 
from three to seven feet deep, urder 
which is generally a*laye? of chalfiy 
marl, and then the rock chalk. This 
soil is very good, ploughs light, and 
may' be worked at all seasons; pro- 
ducing good crops, if well managed, 
of all sorts of corn and grass. 

The strong cledge is a stiff tena- 
cious earth, with a small proportion 
of flints, and, at some places, small 
particles of chalk: itds from six to 
ten incites deep, on a hard rock chalk, 
and is found on the tops of the hills. 
When wet, it slicks like birdlime; 
and when thoroughly dry, the clods 
are so hard as not to be broken with 
the heaviest roll. It is very difficult 
to work, except when it is between 
wet and dry. This land, when well 
managed, and the seasons arti favour- 
able lor the work, produces good, 
crops of wheat, clover, beans, and 
onts ; but when unkindly seasons hap- 
pen, and dry summers succeed, it is 
very unproductive. ' 

. The hazel mould is a light soil on 


a clay bottom* more or less mixed 
with flints and sand. It is dryland 
forms very kindly land for barley and 
wlyat upon clover lays. Beans are 
sometimes blighted on this sort of 
land, as is wheat; also, on bean or 
pea stubble, but more particularly* 
the latter; for which reason wheat is 
very seldom sown after pease. 

The stiff day lies on the tops of the 
highest hills. This soil is generally 
wet, which apses only from the rains 
in winter ; for the springs are above 
300 feet deep on the rock chalk. It 
has at some places a layer of a yellow 
coloured clay between the surface 
motildtand the rock/ 

Flints » — This land, or rather sur- 
face of stoned occurs only in small 
tracts, iu the vallies about Dover and 
StocKbury, near Maidstone. It con- 
sists of beds of flints, with hardly any 
mould to be seen. This is very ex- 
pensive to plough; but, under good 
management, wi th plenty off manure, 
is very productive in wheat, barley, 
and beans. There vs very little gra- 
velly soil, and not much sand, in this 
district* a little of the latter, however, 
is seen id the vicinity of Hythe and 
Folkstone. This is very light land to 
work, and* excellent for turnips, bar- 
ley, cloved; wheat, pease, aud pota- 
toes. 

The flat rich lands in the vicinity 
of Favlrsham, Sandwich, and Deal, 
consist of tw,o sorts of soil ; namely, 
rich sandy loam, with a greater or 
less mixture of sand; and stiff clay, 
some of which, in the. lower parts, is 
rather wet. The surface of the first 
is seven or eight indies deep, with a 
sub soil, varying in depth, of strong 
loam, clay, or chalk. This soil is 
always plouglied with four horses* is 
very dry and kindly to work at all 
seasons, and no ridges or water-fur- 
rows are required. It produces great 
crops of wheht) beans, barley, oats, 
and pease, and sometimes canary and 
radish. * 

The stiff wet clay is that which has 
# a strong clay bottom, or any Bubstanoe 
'that holds water. *lt lies low, and is 
not subject to land springs ; but being 
of close texture, will not admit a 
quick filirajjlon of water. 

This, when properly drained, and 
kept cleaned from weeds, and other- 
wise welrmanaged in favourable sea- 
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sons, in excellent tarid, and produces The clay soil is of two aorta. That 
good crops of wheat, beans, and ca- which lies at the top of the chalk-hills 
nary* hut is generally very expensive is much mixed with flints, is a cold 
to keep in good order. 1 soil, Aid so very tenacious, as to re- 

Isle of Stupey. <l uire si * # ron g h ™* s to P*<? u g h ™ 

Almost the whole of this isle is a ? c J e «»y »« "I*****. a ” d * han 
deep, strong, stiff, clay. Some parts left unplpughed till dry in the sum- 
are so very sticky in the wintertime, ® ler > *•? hardly practicable to get 
that the plough wheels get loaded through it with eight horses; and 
with dirt in one mass, so as to form » 0 *«etimes. tn very dry weather, mi- 
the shape.of a grindstone, and are of- P oss, hle. Ihw aoi t is from eight to 
ten overturned' with the great weight hnirteen niches deep on the rock 
of mould .collected unequally upon fhalk, and at some places a stiff yel- 
the wheels; on which account foot day lies between, 
ploughs arc sometimes used. The ^he other sort of clay is a cold, 
horses* shoes are frequently tom off, wat » kind, with a small mixture 
by the hinder foot striking its shoe " f ragstone, and is chiefly found in 
against the heel of the fori one, be- tl ]?J 0W E rou , nd * "®*ern part 

fore it can disengage itself from the l A ,e c , oun V7 : Both sorts ar^ of 
soil. The best time to plough these smaU y a!ue > being very expensive to 
soils, it is said, is when they are tho- cultivate;, anti, except the seasons aie 
roughly weft Some of the upper yer Y Pourable, they produce but 
parts of the island have a few gravelly ^ Xt - wmetimcs bappeua, 

fields ; but those are very wetln win- that * h,s T d JJ a ! ds a S reat L V>? . of 
ter, and are rather stiff'. The chief wheat; which, hke a pi we in the 
part of the upland pasture is a stiff lottery, tempts the fortunate ad ven- 
clay, covered with ant-hills ; it. is very f Lirei J.9 “ 1S again, with great 

wet in winter, subject to burn in a loss of labour, and waste of substance, 
dry summer, and split open to a* ^ rave By aie chiefly found 
great depth. The soil of the marshes Hartford and Blackheath, 

is aNo a stiff clay underneath;* origi- which produce early gieen pease, 
fially a sediment of the sea. Its sir- win [ er J ar ^rye y pease oats, 

face, for an inch or two in depth, is a JP d s ^ me w ^ eat - These gravels are 
vegetable mould, much enriched from ^ om u ^ ve . l to inches deep, with 
the land having been thickly covered* ^, 1 sn ^ ) ' 8 » d rocky gravel or sand, 
with sheep for a long series of years, There are other soils, called gravel, 
r ® m the lower pan of * this district, 

tvest Kent . which are a mixture of the small 


The varieties of soil in this part are, 
1, chalk; 2, loam; 3, clay; 4 , gra- 
vel; 5, sand; 6, hassock ; 7, pin- 
nock; 8, coomb; 9, hazel mould. 

The chalky soils are found on the 
Sides of hills, and at different places 
along the borders of the Thames, be- 
tween Dartford and Rochester r they 
arc from five to seven or eight inches 
thick, of a loose chalky mould, on a 
rock chalk bottom. Those of the 


pfeces of Kentish rag, sand, and loam ; 
the small particles of stone predomi- 
nating, give it the title of gravel. This 
sort produces, when well cultivated, 
good crops of turnips, oats, jelover, 
and wheat. 

The sandy 'parts of this district are, 
in general, very poor, being mostly 
of the black sort, and are chiefly 
found on commons and heaths. Thera 
are some, however, in cultivation. 


t greatest depth of surface, that are well which produce excellent turnips aud 
* cultivated with a due proportion of cirn. 

manure, are very productive in corn Hassock, or stone-shatter, is a soil, 
, and seeds, and yield great crops of the surface of which is a mixture of 
sainfoin. sandy loam, with m great portion of 

The loamy soils are found at differ- small pieces of light coloured Kentish 
ent places, chiefly in the val lies. This ragstone, jit is from six inches to a 
land is of light tillage; and, when foot or two deep; the sub-soil, a solid 
well managea, is very productive of rock* of stone. This land produces 
porn, seeds, and hops, and is of va- great quantities of bops, apples, cher- 
nous depths, ries, Alberts ; aud likewise good tw« 
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nips, potatoes, seeds, and corn 5 also and frequently the wheat season is 
much excellent hay on old gross fends, totally lost. The surface of this land 
It abounds with much calcareous sub* is seven or eight inches deep; the 
stance in a stale fit for vegetable pro- subsoil is, al some places, a yellow 
duction, and has thepeculiqy property clay, and at others et soft sandstone 
of protecting fruit-trees from the mil- rock, which is often used, for mend- 
du w. Mr. Randal, of Maidstone, lias ing roads. Four houses with difficulty 
a large nursery of fruit trees in tills plough an cicre per day in these. soils, 
soil, amongst which, he assures me. In some parishes bordering on Sussex 
that the mildew ha* never yet made the ploughing work is done by oxen ; 
it* appearance ) even peach trees, of four or five pair are genet ally fixed to 
the most delicate sorts/ gr^ow here a plough, and do about the same 
witit the greatest luxuriance, free quantity a day as lour horses. 

from blight. The hazel, mould is a day soil of a 

Ptnnock. This land is very bad to dr j er natU |-e, from having a consider- 
till, and extremely poor. It is a a b] e mixture of sand; it ploughs 
s teky rad clay, mixed with small y bt% and is „ lhe ^ Iand l in ? be 
stones; but although it is deemed \Veaid 

poor for cultivation of grain, ke. yet Sandy soils are of twtf sorts, black 
JP r 2n? CeS pf r y^ ne jrocsnnt-wood, a nd white;, the black is little regard- 
?. nd 'r e l1pon but the white is much improved 

th ^ ^ S ° rt a so lts ll l >on by marl and lime. Thc^ittle tnere is* 

' of this soil in the district, produces 
3 he coomby soil of West Kent is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; 
an extreme stilt mdtst clay, mixed and {b e sub „ so ji j s tbe so ft sandstone, 
with stones and flints of different , . 

sorts. It ploughs so heavy as always . 1 he 1 agstoue gravel is found only 
to require six horses, and sometimes, ! n ? ma " patches; and is of little value 
when dry and hard, eight are neces- 10 its present state, being covered with 
sary; even then, frequently not more* f urzc *» heatn, and broom, 
than half an acre is ploughed in a day. « Romney Marsh. 

K, L n J he ! m * Almost the whole surface of this 

i an< ^ lle .f» r s P ac ' 0l1s level of fine marsh-land, is 
ISllfrfJSS* descnbcd under «he sediment of the sea. It consists 
a 1 £,,*1 1 a *1 Schiefly of a soft loam and clay, with a 

d.ffmnt P la« IhnmgboM ,i.= .'hole .ome.mall Iran. of blow„B 

* The IVeald sand, and some sea-beach, which are 

The Weald of Kent has the repu- 
tation of being an entire mass of clay ; 
but, pp examination, it is found to 
contain the following varieties of soil 


of very little value. 

The principal part of the soil being 
a fine soft loam, with a mixture or 
sea-sand, and having lain time out of 


namely, I, clay; 2, haeel mould ; 3, n) . ind covered with sheep in 

sand; 4, ragstone gravel. winter and summer, its turt is won- 

The clay is either stiff and exceed- derfully ‘hick and fine; and the grass 
ingly heavy, or a wet sort, which “produces is of a fattening quality, 
plougbvsoraewhat lighter. The first equal, if not superior, to .any m the 
is chiefly found on the eminences, or kingdom., The other parts, which 
their sloping sides. The surface it are inferior, are those, which have, a 
about seven or eight inches deep, un- iess portion of sea-sahd, and are a 
der which is a stratum of stiff yellow stiff clay; or those which have too 
clay, about 8 foot or two thick, with much *and. or gravel, and are in cop- 
a nuh-soil, in some parts, of excellent sequence apt toburn jn dry summers j 
marl. The second sort of clay lies in and these are the lands which a/e 
the lower farts, isextremely wet after used a * breeding grounds, 
allow tf* of rain, and a long time in The sub-soil is frequently seen in 
getting dry; which often occasions a alternate layers of clay and' sand, and 
Jme sowing, and ar backward harvest, sometimes beach and sand. 
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minerals. • rations at the bottom, through which 


I cannot give a better account of 
this subject, than by copying tlje 
words of the very ingenious historian* 
of this county, who has diligently 
sought for every species of in forma* 
tion. 

u On the top of Shooter’s-hill, in 
the parish of Eltham, is a mineral 
spring, which is said constantly to’ 
overflow, and never to be frozen in 
the severest winter. Jn the parish of 
Bromley is another, which rises at the 
foot of a declivity, at a small distance 
eastward from the Bishop's palace. 
The soil through which it passes is 
gravel, and it issues immediately from 
a bed of pure white sand. The course 
of the spring seems to be about north 
north-east and south south- west from 
its aperture; its opening is towards 
the latter; and ‘as Shooter’s- hill bears 
about north north-east from its aper- 
ture, it probably conies from thence. 
The water of this spring being found 
to be a good chalybeate, was, by the 
Bishop’s orders, immediately secured 
from the mixture of other waters, and 
inclosed, in hopes that it might prove 
beneficial to such as should drinlj it. 
Since which, numbers of people, espe- 
cially of the middling and pborer sort, 
have ^en remarkably relieved by it 
from various infirmities and diseases, 
which were noUonly afflicting, hut 
some of them dangerous. Above 
Well -place, which is a farm- house ill 
Penshurst-park, there is a fine spring, 
called Kidder’s Well, which, having 
been chemically analysed, is found to 
be a .stronger chalyoeatc than those 
called Tunbridge Wells. 

“ The.parish of Pemhurst, as .well 
as the neighbouring ones, abounds in 
veins of iron ore, and most of the 
springs in them are more or less cha- 
lybeate. 

“ The whole neighbourhood of 
Tun bridge Wei Is abounds with springs 
of mineral water; but as the proper- 
ties of all are nearly the same, only 
those two, which at the first disco- 
very of them were adjudged the best, 
are held in any particular estimation. 

,r These two wells are inclosed 
with a handsome stone wall. Over 
the springs are placed two convenient 
basons of Portland stone, with perfo- 


they receive the water, which, at the 
spring, fs extremely clear and bright. 

Its taste is steely, but not disagree- 
able; it has hardly any smell, though 
sometimes, in a dense air, its ferrugi- 
nous exhalations are very distinguish* 
able. In point of heat, it is invariably 
temperate; the sp^ng lying so deep 
in the earth, that neither tlie heat of 
summer nor flic cold of winter afreets 
it. \ » 

99 When this water is first taken 
up, its particles continue to rest till it 
is warmed to nearly the heat of the 
atmosphere; then a few airy globules 
begin to separate themselves, and ad- 
here to the sides of the glass, and in £ 
few hours a light copper- coloured 
scum begins to 'float on the surface ; 
after which, an ochreous sediment 
settles at the bottom. Long conti- 
nued rains sometimes give the water 
a milky appearance, but do not other- 
wise sensibly afreet it. From the ex- 
periments of different physicians, it 
appears that the component parts of 
this water are steely particles, marine 
salts, an oily matter, an ochreous sub- 
stance, simple water, and a volatile * 
vitriolic spirit, too subtle for any che- 
mical analysis. In weight, it is, tn 
seven ounces and a quarter, four 
graisas lighter than the German Spa 
^lt> which tt is preferable on that ac- 
count), and ten grains lighter than 
common water. It requires five drops 
of oleum sulphuris , or elixir of vitriol, 
to a quart of water, to preserve its 
virtues to a distance from the spring. 
This water is said to be an impregna- 
tion of rain in some of the neighbour- 
ing eminences, which .abound in iron 
mineral ; where it is further enriched 
with the marine salts, and all the va- 
luable ingredients which constitute it 
a light and pure chalybeate; which 
instantly searches the most remote 
recesses of the human frame, warms 
and invigorates' the relaxed constitu- 
tion, restores the weakened fibres to 
their due tone and elasticity, removes 
those obstructions to which the mi- 
nuter vessels of the body are liable, 
and is consequently adapted to most 
cold* chronical disorders, lowness of 
spirits, weak digestions, and nervous 
complaints. * 

“ At Sydenham, in the parish of 
Lewisham, there are some springs of 


* Edward (lasted, Esq. ' 
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medicinal purging water, which, from 
their nearness to Dulwich, in the 
county of Surrey, bear the qame of 
Dulwich Wells; though there are 
some of the same kind in that parish, 
but they are of an inferior quality, and 
not so plentiful hi quantity. 

“ These springs in this hamlet are 
at the foot of a |pl, about twelve in 
number. The hill and ground ad- 
joining is a stiff day, whh some wood 
upon it. These are next \o those of 
Epsom, being discovered about the 
year 1640. 

“ The hole dug is about nine feet 
deep, and the water about half a yard 
deep ; being emptied every day. The 
bottom is a loam, as is the hill ; and 
where the water issues in, is found 
the lapis lutosb-v&riolicus , which 
glitters with vitriolic spai kies, and is 
divided into parcels by the trichilis. 

“/This water purges very quick; 
it is bitter, like the Epsom waters; it 
curdles with soap or milk, equally to 
them, and much more than those at 
Richmond. 

“ Dr. Allen published his account 
of these wells in the year 1699 ; tho’ 
there had been before, in 1681, a 
treatise on them published at London, 
Fn 1 2 mo. by Dr. John Peter, physi- 
cian, under the name of Lewisham, 
vulgarly called Dulwich WelL, in 
Kent, in which were shewn the dine 
and manner of their discovery, the 
minerals with which they are impreg- 
nated, and the several diseases expe- 
rience has found them good for, with 
directions for the use of them; and 
in No. 461, p. 835, of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, is an account of 
a new purging, spring at the Green 
Man at Dulwich, 1739, by Mr. 
Martyn. 


" Near the west end of the bridge, 
opposite the storekeeper's bouse of 
tye royal powder-mills at Faversham, 
there is a strong chalybeate spring, 
which, on trial, has been proved to 
be nearly equal to those of Tunbridge 
Wells.” • 

WATER. 

This county possesses advantages 
superior to any other in point of na- 
vigation, from its extensive range of 
sea-coast, and the two great navigable 
rivers, the Thames and Medway, be- 
sides those of less note, the Stour and 
the Rot her. The two former are na- 
vigable ton the largest ships to Wool- 
wich and Chatham, ana for small 
craft tt> a very great distance. ° The 
Stour and the Rother admit coasting 
vessels to Sandwich and Rye. The 
Ravensborn, the Cray/and the Da- 
rent, arc small creeks or streams that 
fall into the Thames; the first at 
Deptford, the others in one channel 
at Longreach. Most of the marsh- 
land of this county is along the mar- 
gin, or at the mouths of these rivers, 
or has been, formerly covered with 
thy waters of ancient havens and ports, 
now in <a great measure obliterated. 
These rivers, likewise, have formed 
islands towards their mouths^ Thus 
the Thames and the Med way, at their 
extremities, contributed their waters 
jointly to the separation of the Isle of 
Graine from the main land, but the 
channel is now filled up. The Swale, 
one of the mouths of the Medway, in 
like manner cuts off Shepey from the 
continent of East Kent. Graine is 
throughout low and marshy, and is 
abqut three miles and a half long, and 
two and a half wide.” — Hasted' s 
Kent* 


MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 

Of Love in Mahhiage, married life, that tbe moralists of ttio 

[From Madame de Stael’s “ Germany.”] last ag;e were accustomed to refer all 

I T is in marriage that sensibility is the enjoyments of the heart to paternal 
a duty s in every other relation a pd maternal love ; and ended by 
virtue may suffice ; but in that in which almost, considering marriage only m 
destinies are intertwined, where the °/ a , rec 3. uisile condition for 

- enjoying the happiness of having chil- 
dren. This is false in 'morals, and 
still more false with regard to happi- 
ness. J 


u, where the 
same impulse, so to speak, serves for 
tfyp beatings of two hearts, it seem# 
that a profound affcctibn is almost a 
necessary tie.* The levity of manners 
dias introduced so much misery into 


It is so easy to be good for the sake 
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of our children, that we ought not to this devotiou is (he strict faithfulness 
make a great merit of it. ^ In their of him who is its object, 
first years they can have no will but Religion makes no distinction be- 
that of their parents ; and when they tween fbe duties of the two parties ; 
have arrived atyoujh, they exist by but the world establishes a wide dif- 
themselves. Justice ana goodness Terence ; and out of this difference 
compose the principal duties of a re- grows intrigue in women, and re* 
lation which nature makes easy. It sentment in meu. 

it ?°u ,?“? in T connexions with „ what bcart « n give itself entirely up. 
that half of ourselves, who may find «< j^or w ish another tfeart alike entire V* 
happiness or unhappiness in the least , 

of our actions, of our looks, and of Who then, in good faith, accepts 


our thoughts. It is there alone that friendship as the price of love ? Wh6, 
morality can exert itself in its com* sincerely, promises constancy to vo- 
plete energy; it is there also that is luntary infidelity? Religion, with* 
placed the true source of felicity. out doubt, can demand it; for slia 
A friend of the same age, in whose alone knows the secret of that inys* 
presence you are to live* and die; a terious land where sacrifices areen* 
friend whose every interest is your joyments but how unjust is the 
own ; all whose prospects are partaken exchange to which man endeavours 
by yourself, including that of % the to make his companion submit ! 
grave: here is a feeling which con- “ *1 will love you, he says , tc pas* 
stitutes all our fate. Sometimes, it is sionately, for two or tbflee years > and 
true, otfr children, and more ofrenour then, at the end of that time, I will 
parents become our companions talk reason to you.’’ And this, which 
through life; but this rare and sub- they call reason, is the disenchant* 
lime enjoyment is combated by the ment of life. “ I will show, in my 
laws of nature ; while the marriage- own house, coldness and wearisome- 
union is in accord with the whole of ness of spirit ; I will try to please 
human existenci. • * elsewhere : but you, who are ordi- 

Whence comes it, then, that this so narily possessed of more imagination 
holy union is so often profaned ? I and,sensibility than J am ; you, who 
will venture to say it — th8 cause is, have nothing to employ, nor to 
that remarkable inequality which the distract you, while the world offers 
opinion of society establishes between mqj fcvery sort of avocation; you, 
the duties of the two parties. Chris- who only exist for me, while I have a 
tianity has drawn women out of a thousand other thoughts; you will 
state that resembled slavery. Equa- be satisfied with that subordinate, icy, 
lity, in the sight of God, being the divided affection, *Svhich it is conve- 
basisof this wonderful religion, it has nient tomerfo grant you ; and you 
,a tendency towards maintaining the will reject with disdain all the homage 
equality of rights upon earth:— di- which expresses more exalted and 
vine justice, the only perfect justice, more tender sent i men ts.” * • 

admits no kind of privilege, and. How unjust a treaty ! all human 
above all, refuses that of force. Ne- feeling revolts from it. There is a 
vertheless, there have been left, by singular contrast between the forms 
the slavery of women, some prejn- of respect towards women, which 
dices, which, combining witli the the spirit of chivalry introduced in 
great liberty that society allows them, Europe, and the ty/annical sort of 
have occasioned many evils. liberty which men have allotted to 

It is right to exclude women from themselves. This contrast produces 
political and civil affairs; nothing is all the misfortunes of sentiment, un- 
more opposite to their natural desti* lawful attachments, perfidy, abandon- 
ration than all that would bring them ment, and despair. The German na* 
into rivalry with men ; and glory it- tions have been less afflicted than 
self would be for woman only a others with these fatal events; but 
splendid mourning-suit for happiness. Jhey ought, upon this point, to fear 
But, if the destiny of w'omen ought to vhe influence which is sure to be e%- 
consist in a continual act of devotion erted at length by modern civilization, 
to conjugal love, the recompense^ of It would be better to shut up women 
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like slaves ; neither to rouse their 
understanding nor their imagifiation, 
than to launen them into the middle 
of the world, and to develope 4m their 
faculties, in order to refuse them at 
test the Jbappiness which those faculties 
render necessary to them. 

There is an excess of wretchedness 
in an unhappy marriage which tran- 
scends every other misery in the world. 
The whole soul of a wifareposes upon 
the attachment of her husband to 
struggle alone against fortune; to 
advance towards the grave without 
the friend who should regret us ; this 
is an isolated state, of which the Ara- 
bian desert gives but a faint idea : — 
and, when all the treasure of your 
youthful years hits been resigned in 
vain ; when you hoipe tio longer, at 
the end of life, the reflection ot those 
early rays ; when the twilight* has 
nothing morethatcan recall the dawn, 
but is pale and discoloured as the 
phantom that foreruns the night: — 
then your heart revolts ; and if you 
still love the being who treats you as a 
slave, since he does not belong to you, 
and yet disposes of you, despair sei zes 
all your faculties, and conscience lifer- 
self grows troubled at the intensity of 
your distress. • 

Women might address those hus- 
bands who treat their fate with levity 
in these lines of the fable,; — ° \ 

“ Yes \ for you it is but play-— 

But it steals our lives away." 

And until some revolution of ideas 
§ha!l take pl&ce, which changes the 
opinion of men as to the constancy 
which the marriage-tie imposes upon 
tlfem, there will be always* war be- 
tween the two sexes ; secret, eternal, 
cunning, perfidious war ; and the mo- 
rals of both will equally suffer by it. 11 

In Germany there is hardly any in- 
equality in marriage between the two 
sexes ; but it is because the women, 
as often as the men, break the most 
holy bonds. The facility of ‘divorce 
introduces in family connections a sort 
of anarchy which suffers nothing to 
remain in its proper truth or strength. 
It would be much better, in order to 
maintain something sacred upon earth, 
that there were one slave in marriage^ 
rather than two free-thinkers. 

Purity of .mind and conduct is the 


first glory of a woman. What a de- 
graded being would she be, deprived 
of bpth these qualities ! But general 
happiness, and the dignity of tl*e hu- 
man species, would perhaps not gain 
less by the fidelity of man in marriage. 
In a word, what ts there tporebeau* 
tiful in moral order than a young man 
who respects this sacred tie? Opinion 
does not requite it of him ; society 
leaves him tree : a sort of savage 
pleasantry would endeavour to ridi- 
cule even the complaints of tfie heart 
which he had broken $ for censure is 
easily turned upon the sufferer. He 
then -is the mh$ter,*but he imposes 
duties on himself ; no disagreeable 
result can arise to himself from his 
fatflts ; but he dreads the evil be may 
do tft her who has intrusted herself to 
his heart ; and generosity attaches him 
so much the more, because society 
dissolves his attachment. Fidelity is 
enjoined to women by a thousand 
different considerations. The}' may 
dread the dangers and the disgraces 
which are the inevitable,consequences 
of one error. The voiceof conscience 
alone is«audible by man ; he knows 
he causes suffering to another; he 
knows tjbat he is destroying, by his 
inconstaray, a sentiment which ought 
to last till death, and to be renewed 
in heaven alone with himself, alone 
in the midst of seductions of every 
kind, he remains ♦pure as an angel ; 
for if angels have not been repre- 
sented under the characters of women, 
it is because the union of strength and 
purity is more beautiful, and also more 
celestial, than even the most perfect 
modesty itself irt a feeble being. 

Imagination, when it has not me- 
mory tor a bridle, detracts from what 
we possess, embellishes what we fear 
we shall not obtain, and turns senti- 
ment into a conquered difficulty. But, 
in the same,mauner as in the arts, 
difficulties vanquished do not require 
real genius ; so in sentiment security 
is necessary, in order to experience 
’ those affections which are the pledges 
of eternity, because they alone give 
us an idea of that which cannot come 
to an end. 

To the young man who remains 
faithful, everyday seems to increase 
the preference he fefels towards her 
he loves ; nature bal bestowed on him 
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unbounded freedom, and for a loot 
time, at least, he bever loots forward 
tp evil /days : horse can carry him 

to the. eh d of t^e 5 world y war. .when 
to that he ^votea hi#UeJf, JqB&Jwn 
(at least at the jgppmeat) Jro^p domes- 
tic relatiodk, apd jpeeirts to >e<jlocie all 


jjl^asores are oflfered to bun; no fa- 
tigue in^iniUJatea hiro, nointimate as- 
section is qec v es£ary to hi mi; lie 
qlfsps 1 &e hand of a companion in 
jairntf, aijcl 4ie only tje he thinks ne- 
ces^iry'-to hhn, is fowled. A time 
will, qo‘$quat, arrive ’when destiny 
will reyealfo him her dfe$d'ful .secrets ; 


TB^s.it hqMbuik that all the misfor- 
tunes of l\t& predecessors ariose from 
f heir .weak pegs > Is it, not persuaded 
fliat they wetp born \yeak aijd trem- 
bling,* as tlipy f uow .seen ? Well l 
.From jherqjdst of sofriahy illusions, 
how vrrmQUjS .and spqsrble is he \vho 
dgvotes n(^lf a last in«J attach- 
ment; tms tie which hfnd s ft is life to 
the other ! ^h, .hdw uiphfe is a manly 
and djgpified.expressioii, when * ‘at tlie 
satpe time, it is .modest JJpd pure ! 
There weJtaboJd a,giy of t bpt heaven 1 y 
t ahauie pfhiCnbeanis frouMbe crqwn 


of holy virgins, to light up even the 
warrior’s bro.w. 

If at young man chooses to share 
with one object the bright days of 
youth, he win, doubtless, amongst his 
contemporaries, meet with some who 
will pronounce the sentence of dupery 
upon him, the terror of ihe children 
of our tinges. JBut f3 he, who alone 
will he trplgloye^,^ aupe ? gif the 
distresses, # or the enjoypients of aqltf* 
Jove, fqrtp the whole tissue of* tfcp 
frivolous end deceitful aijfectipns. Ip 
he a’ -dupe who does not amuse him- 
self in ‘qe.ceivi ng others ? tp he, in hr* 
’turn, still more deceived, more deeply 
ruined perhaps than his victim? Jo 
abort, is he a dupe^yho fias hot sought 
for happiness in .the wrenched combi- 
nations of vanity, but in .the eternal 
beauties qf nntjiu e, which all proceed 
fiqm constancy, from* duration, anjl 
/rqni depth ^ 

No; Gpd, in creatmgjfian the first, 
has wade him f he noblest of hts crea- 
tures; apd -the inost noble creature 
is that one wldch f haS thp greater num- 
ber of duti«^to perform* It is a sin- 
gular abuse pf the prerogative of p 
superior nature to make it serve as an 
in{jtf urneftf to free itself from; the mqi|t 
sacred ties, t-tfherCas true superiority 
consists in the'poii'er 6Y the soul ; and 
thy ^jowfer of me’sbul is virtue. 1 


Account of the Cos sacks. 

[Fryjm Klaproth's ^Travels in the Caucasus and. Georgia.] 

A t the present moment, when the exploits of these people are attracting the at- 
tention of &o large apportion of Europe, it may not he uninteresting to read an 
^account Jficm from the pen qf' Von Klaproth, whose very instructive *aud 
amusing. travels have just . been published. .Possibly, before this account can be 
perused, sqpicpf them to ay have paid a visit to Paris , by way of compliment 
in returning Bonaparte's visit to Moscow ; and* if so, we shall only be the More 
citr tons to know sonjetfung qf such neqr neighbours. 

npSCHERKA3Si, the capital of all other towns in the mode ofbuild- 
JL the Don Cossaqks, is seated on ing; Tor, on account of the annual 
the tight shores of the X>oii* upon ( an inundat ions, which commonly last 
wlandformed by the Akssai branch, from April to June, most of the houses 
We arrived ,at this placer towards of the town are erected upon high 
evening of the 1st df November, and poles, so that when the inundation is 
took up our quarters in a roomy over there is a space under each where 
wooden house, the owner of whiclL cattle are frequently kept. In most 
behaved with great civility. Since of the streetsttrelofty wooden bridges 
* our departure from St; Petersburg h we which run along the middle of them, 
had travelled ltH 7 wersfs or 297 Ger- and to which a Smaller bridge leads 
man miles. Tscherkassk differs frpm from the door of each house. Where 
Univsusal Mao. Vo l. XXL O 
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this is not the case the inhabitants are 
obliged, during the time ef the inun- 
dation, to step immediately but of 
their houses into a boat, when going 
about their ordinary business* Hence 
it is evident that this town is by no 
means adapted to riding either in a 
carnage or on horseback. 

‘ On the Don itself, where the 
'ground is rather higher and where 
nothing is to be feared from the water, 
are situated tW Gymnasium, some 
other buildings belonging to the go- 
vernment, and the principal church. 
The shops are very spacious and well 
arranged, alnd furnished with all sorts 
,of domestic commodities, as also with 
most of the foreifh productions that 
are subservient tothp convenience of 
life, fti conseqtience of the proximity 
of Taganrog and the Krym the place 
is in particular abundantly supplied 
with articles of Greek and Turkish 
merchandize, which are sold at very 
moderate prices. I remarked tnany 
shops with iroh and brass wares, 
woolleri cloth of home and foreign 
manufacture, tea, sugaifcoftee, wiues 
and other strong liquors. 

To a stronger visiting Tscherkassk 
for the fim time, it is a striking spec- 
tacle to find a city peopled by Co&* 
‘sacks alone, and where all the n?ale 
inhabitants wear the same costujfoe, 
which consists of a blue Cossack coat 
turned up with red. Even great part 
of the foreigners resident here adopt 
this dress, which looks very . neat. 
Besides the Cossacks properly so 
called, the Tartars, who are upon the 
eaigie footing as the Cossacks, occupy 
a whole suburb, and have likewise a 
well-fitted-up wooden niessdshet. 

The' inundations, which leave be- 
hind in the streets a great quantity of 
mud, and in many places large stand- 
ing pools, whence issue pernicious 
exhalations, render the situation of the 
town extremely unhealthy ; for 1 which 
reason New Tscherkassk has been 
begun on a branch of the Don, a Ger- 
man mile from the present town, and 
is said to be at this time readv ftfr the 
reception /of. inhabitants* Those of 
the old town* who will be in some 
measure tpdemified fiw the expense 
thus occasioned, are ail to remove to 
New Tscherkassk J so that in half a 


century, perhaps, no vestiges of thfe 
present place will remain. 

Tscherkassk was founded in 1570 
ly the Cbssack9, the year after the 
Turks had undertaken their fruitless 
expedition from Asow against As- 
t radian, and the former town had 
been almost entirely destroyed by the 
explosion of a powder-magazine set 
oh fire by lightning. Tiie origin of 
the Cossacks themselves is an his- 
torical problem Which has hitherto 
been by no means satisfactorily solved. 
This name first occurs in Constan- 
tine Porpbyrogenneta <about A.D. 
048), who places the province of 
Kasachia among the countries lying 
b€$ond the Gkuban, as appears from 
the following passage : — ,f On the 
eastern side of the Paltis Meeotis s#» 
veral rivers empty themselves into it, 
as the Tanats, which comes from 
Ssarkel ; the Chorakul, in which the 
Oxian fishes -(to Btpgnrtxov) are taken $ 
likewise someother, rivers, as theBal, 
Bttrlik, Chadir, and many more. But 
the mopth of the Palos Maeotjs is also 
called Blirlik,. and goes info the 
Pontus. Here is the Bosphorus, ‘on 
which stands the town named Tama- 
tarcHa. The above-mentioned mouth 
is eighteen miles broad; Itt the mid- 
dle of these eighteen miles lies a large 
fiat island C&Hed Atech. The river 
Ukruch,* which “eparates Sicbia 
(Ztxtcc) from Tamatarcha, is eighteen 
or twenty, mil^from the latter. SiV 
chin extends about SOOmiles from the 
Ukruch tp the. pver Nikopsis* 6n 
which alsdr is, situated a town of the 
samb name. Beyond Sichia lies the 
country of Papagia, beyond Papagia 
Kqsachid, beyond Kasachia Mount 
Caucasus, and beyond the Caucasus 
the country of the Alans.’ ; — The iu r 
habitants of Ka&chia Were fconse* 
ntly neighbours of the Sichs or 
tern Tswierkessians, and them- 
selves Tsbherkessumsj for this, nation 
is still caned .by Us neighbours, the 
O sfcefes', E^sach or Kess^k.. lbn el 
Vardi, an Arabian geographer, who 
lived and wrote about J *230, mentions 
a people called Keschek in the Cau- 
casus, and Cahoot sufficiently .extol the 


* Probably the Gkuban, wbfcreit 
discharges itself into the Liman. 
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beauty of their women, on v which 
subject he breaks forth into the 
warmest praises of the Almighty, t 
This exactly, applies to foe-Tsbher- 
kessian women,, who are stilt- ac- 
counted, the most beautiful in all 
Asia. Massudi, another Arabian, who 
wrote near two centuries earlier, 
about 4 .D. 917 , says that, many 
MobhamniedaniperchantscJtineevery 
year to. Trebisonde, on the sea of 
Constantinople, from Rum (Anatolia), 
Armenia, and the land of Kaschek 
but . it is a question whether the 
Tsctierkessians are here meant, as he 
has not more precisely described the 
situation of their country* It might 
be that at this early period they car- 
ried their slaves thither to market, as 
they lately did to Anapa, Dsugod- 
shuVCkala, and other ports of the 
Black Sea. Be this as it may, so much 
at least is certain, that the Tscber- 
kessians first bore the name of Kasacb, 
and it is very probable that from them 
it may have been transferred to other 
neighbouring nations who led the 
same kind of life as they. Some wri- 
ters indeed have asserted that Ckasack 
in the TurCo-Tartar dialects signifies 
a robber , but this is errofteous; a 
sledge indeed is called Ckasack , but 
it will scarcely be contended that the 
name can be thence derived. It is 
likewise remarkable that in later times 
the Russian Cossacks were termed 
Tscherkesrians, and that both appel- 
lations were indiscriminately em- 

^ <5/ all* the different Cossacks those 
of Little Russia are the most ancient ; 
/or their origin dates from 1340, after 
the Poles bad Reduced Red Russia 
under their dominion, 1 1 is probable 
that, on this event, many Russians 
emigrated from that country in order 
to seek an asylum^ lqw.er ^aow n ihe 

for in general foe Cossacks are of a 
much more slender make than the 
other .Russians, and their features 
upon fob whole mens handsome aqd 

■ f Opus ComograpAicum JH el 
Vavdtykrab. et Isafi cd, Aft dr. Hylandcr $ 
Lundavir 99, P* »44. 
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expressive. The invasions of Russia, 
by the Tartars, and in particular the 
destruction of Kiew in 1415, increased 
the number of these refugees, who 
who now extended to foe Bug and 
the Dniester. Those who resided 
beyond foe cataracts of the Dnjeper 
now received the name of Saporo* 
gians,.and these were the most pow- 
erful tribe. JThusj though the Little 
Russian Cossacks had long existed, it 
was not till late that they were distiV 
guished by this appellation. During 
the reign f of the grand-prince lwan 
Wassiljewitsch 1. the Tartar Cossacks, 
first make their appearance*, .they 
were afterwards divided into those of 
Ordinsk and Asow. There were 
likewise Cossacks who were in. foe 
immedi*ate service of cerrainiTartar 
princes ; . and it is possible enough 
that they may have been originally 
body-guards of Tscherkessians. Thus 
WassHi Iwanowitsob, son of the 
prince just mentioned, had in bis. ser- 
vice Cossacks, whom he often em- 
ployed in missions ta foe Krym. The 
Ordinsk. Cossacks bad foeir name 
from being dependent on the Great 
Orda, the chief settlement of the 
Tartars on the Wolga, as were the 
Asow Cossacks on Asow, conse-t 
quently on the Turks, who in 147X 
msydfc thenjselves masters of that 

In 1500 Agus TscherkiBS and Ka 7 
rabai were the chiefs of the Asow 
Cossacks, who inhabited the country 
between Asow and the Russian^ fron- 
tiers; and these seem to have inter** 
mingled most with their neighbours 
the Tsclierkessians j for from that 
time the terms Tscherkessian and 
Cossack became synonymous. It ia 
not surprising that they should retain 
their language and religion, for the 
Russians seem still to constitute the 
greater part of the nation. In later 
times we have a striking instance 0 / 
a similar intermixture; for about 
sixty years ago the Grebensk Cos- 
sacks on foe Terek had so blended 
themselves with foe Tscbetschenzea 
and other mountaineers as scarcely to 
be distinguished from them ; but they 
still retained foe Russian language, 
although they had taken foreign ' 
wives* _ # ^ 

The origin erf fop state of foe 
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Clicks dates not much earlier than 
1 570, for many refugees had sortie 
time before settled ott the Don and 
its branches ; but it was not till after 
the building of Tscherkassk that their 
political constitution was settled. The 
5fifr JWan Wdssihewltsch, on occa- 
sion or the expedition of the Turks 
#gaih$t Astrakhan in J.569, is said to 
have ordered out against them 5000 
Srptrogians froth arriongtfce Tscher- 
kessians (Cossacks) residing on the 
Dnjeper, udder the conduct of Prince 
Michael Wyschtiewetzkii, who, in 
conjnncttoh withthbse established^!! 
the Don, gained a Complete victor/ 
dvor the Turks. It is related that 
thbgi eater pait of the>»e 5000 men 
remained near the Hon, and in con- 
ceit vufh the Coss4Cks there founded 
the City of TsehCrkSssk ; where, tkttel 
the rrianner of the Sapbtoeiliis, (Ik> 
lived a long lihie without wi 1 heir 
fosses were SvlppHed by stragglers and 
unmarried men from thehrst colonies 
of the D6h Coslacks. The trdnbles 
Which fobh afterwards broke out irt 
Rusria contributed to augment their 
mimbefS ; they extended their pos- 
session!* td the Doqet, the Medtoe- 
dlza, thdChoper and the Busulak, tmd 
ctede the town of TscherkftsSk their 

^hieSe CoskackS sOon fcecaitoc <ten- 
gefops to their neighbour, so tlfat 
ft was found necessaiy to fitter them 
and to gain them by presents, to pre- 
vent them froth committing depre- 
dation htid driving away the flocks in 
ftnie of peace, ahd in war to secure 
thp aid of such brave ahd serviceable 
froops. At present all the Cossacks 
bay ifnpficit obedience f6 the erdwtr, 
end aie as faithful subjects as any in 
empire. C6ntent with little, 
atfently endure eveiy kifid of 
, »rpj but th«y are rhe fink 
in war wherever them is an oppor- 
tunity for plunder. Their country 
is not, stricter spedfrlng, a Ruasiin 
proving, but has its peculiar goVeWi- 
Sneflt and constitution, and is fender 
Ian Atatoan or ctitam&nder k> chief, 
who ‘On Ml cbchstotrt'tbde arteexbm* 
ipDtmicftes 'direct } y with St. ft 
fhr*. T$? 'them With 

a mainfly lovfe of ftee&dfh wlftteh on- 
~ lunatdyis not to be found in the 
ob 1 hpt befer ChdlOta per- 


fect submission to the drdfcrs of thdtr 
superior* pie'vatti arriong them. 

Tbi fertility of thd cdufitfy, atti 
thfeir whdld estabHshrofet 4 redder 
them but little disposed tb fiursvjfl 
agriculture with qssiddltfg and they 
grow only just so nliich cbfd Is they 
1 eqitirfe foi their own comutnpHbn. 
On the other band, the vine ti lafaeltf 
cultivated along the whole of the Don* 
and they make several truly ettbelldnt 
sorts ot wihe, which when ndt adul- 
terated are equal to the light French 
wuics. Heieis HkeWiie produced fi 
kind offcfnmpa£ile, which* wider the 
name of &> piliansku, ii sent all over 
Russia , but it is commonly debased 
with potash, and produces ncad-ache 
and disorders of the stomach I beie 
drank a light sort of rtd wine, whirh 
neai ly resembles the Petit Boulogne* 
and was of excellent flavour. Or tlnS 
I took with die at my departure a 
hklt anker ; but it froze at a tempp- 
ratuie of no lower than five degrees, 
sta that I could use it no other way 
than mulled. 

The Women of Tscherkassk may 
Upgn the whole be pronounced hand- 
some, and. appear very showy, spe- 
cially on*' holidays, with their half 
01 lental costume. The use of pamt 
is commot^at this place* as it is all 
over Rpssia ; but here I think I ob* 
served this disguise or) the faces of 
rpiddle-aged femakp only. The young 
wopien and girls li$ve a fresh com- 
plexion, and seem to employ few 
aitificiai means of improving tiled 
natural beauty. 

The principal church is ode of tht 
most remarkable otyerts In the townr, 
not only oh acCountof its architec- 
ture, but for the pfodfeibus quantity 
of gold, tnlVer, aha Jewel*, especially 
pearls, which it cofeit». « theA 
treasures ^roied^part Of the Imai^r 

fe/ezft wars, and pbrtkroi&rly bi ft*, 
bifid. Besides a tritdtitude of ifhagOs 
Of Saints Wrought In gold, or'oVferfiM 
With thkt mfetih winch are adorned 
with the largest *nd most costly 
>mm» you here see fen altfer-piecu 
chp# ftteta&e height fifed Irtfiadfh^ 
studded fill over Wftp’pe&ifr, mfeny df 
which are of the largest site ’fend 
finest qu^Qty. There Is 
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more gold and $Jver coin among the particularly worthy of notice; the/ 
Cossacks than any where else in form « long; row, and are stocked 
Russia. , Many of the widows of with all kinds of commodities. In 
podpin of distinction have whole {Jots front m them runs a broad and com* 
full of ducats lying m their houses, pletely covered passage, which - it 
which pass from father to son undi- lighted from above by windows, and 
rHifiisbed,ahd O<5ttItponly without ever has, bn account of its height and ete- 
being counted. gance, an imposing appearance. Ac- 

^ Since the foundation 6f the unlver- cording to the Asiatic custom, the 
sfity of Cbarkow, the Gymnasium at mechanics work in their shops, and 
Tscherkafcsk has been placed on a all the persons of the same trade live 
better footing; and I must own that near one^notheri so' that you hero 
I scarcely expected to find so good a see a row of goldsmiths, there a«6- 
srminary among the Cossacks. Dur- ther of bakers, tailors, Ac. Nachts- 
ing my stay there was a public ex- chiwan is moreover a very populous 
aminatfbn, which was highly credit- and lively place, 
able to the institution^ and truth My host, who. was then chief ma- 
obliges me to declare that it may vie gistrate (Golowa ), took a pleasure in 
with any other in Russia. The Cos- conducting me about every where, 
sacks are quick of apprehension they and showed me in the town-house 
hdve shrewd understandings , and are the license for budding the town con- 
not deficient in Asiatic acuteness, firmed by the empress Catherine II., 
This circumstance of itself evinces which, written in ibe Armenian lan- 
that they are not of pure Russian guage and in large characters, adorns 
descent. They are much addicted to the court of justice. Colonel Awra- 
intoxication, but are ashamed to suf- mow, an Armenian by birth, has ren- 
ter its consequences to be publicly dered great services to the town, and 
seen, which is not the case. in the rest was one of the original founders. At 
of' Russia; for there, # when a man of his house I met with two Armenian 
quality reels along the streets after a Archimandrites, who were on the way 
debauch, no one takes the least no- to the celebrated convent of Etsch- 


tice of it, neither does* it cast the itiiadsin, near Eriwan. At .night wc 
slightest imputation on his character, had a truly cheerful ball, at which 
The people of Tscherkassk choose however but few Armenian females 
rather to drink to excels at home, and Xvere prqpent, because they live very 
the fair sex mane no scruple to par- retired, and .seldom show themselves 
take in these Bacchanalian orgies. to strangers. 

The little town of Nacbtselmvan, I returned the following day from 
built since the year 1780 by the Ar- Nachtschiwan to Tsdberkassk, where 
menians who have emigrated from 1 staid but a few hours* and iiwpedi 
the Krym, is only 28 wersts from ately made an excursion among the 
Tseherkassk. The road thither crosses Galmucks settled on the opposite 
the Aks^ and then leads on flic right shore of the Don. These, like the 
•side of the Don past dangerous ra- Dofi Cossacks, to whom they are ac- 
wneMn i#ich run small streams that counted to belong, are divided into 
are.dry in summer. I cannot describe regiment® of 500 men, each of which 
what an agreeable impression was w under ® colonel and major (Jessaul). 
made tipoVme by this perfectly Only one company of these Cal- 
gular mi handsome place, and the mucks, under a Ssotnik, was en- 
.great order which prevails there; rt capped here In their ordinary felt- 
were to be wished that, many such tents or lories) and they appealed tw 
Armenian towns, might be fottnded in be in indigent circumstances. These 
rather parts of fhe Kbssiao ^empith. Calmnck Cossacks have by right their^ 
.Nachtschiwan signifies neifr settle- pasturage between the Don, the river* 
went, dnd has been thus named after ©sal, and the great Maiiytficb, and 
<a town of Armenia, where* says t ra* are totally ; distinct from the Wolga, 
dition, Noah, on 'tfeaopiisig from Cossacks in the* government of Ai<* 
Mount Ararat^ hmtmikhrnBdfia taacaiu »» * 

'4^ifetion, ^Tha *are 
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Man is the same in all ages witch un^er the influence of ignorance . The follow • 
ing amusing extract will shew that the fillies of supej'stition afe peculiar to no 
race of people, hut spring alike in* every country where knowledge has not . 
dissipated them ' * 


A MONG the-wonders of the east 
usually related by travellers, the 
charming of serpents, aid rendering 
them harmless and famiHa<r, is none 
of the least. If the art has not been 
before explained to you, I have it now 
in my power to communicate the 
secret, and you may make the expe- 
riment when you will. This morn- 
ing a % number of Albanian boys came 
to the gate of the convent, enquiring 
if the Inglesos would-be pleased to 
see a tame 1 viper, and having received 
permission to present themselves, they 
came up stairs with their show. It 
was a snake upwards of three feet 
long, twining round the arm of ode of 
them in the true Laocoon gusto. The 
boy held it by the neck, between his 
linger and thumb. After exhibiting 
it for some time in this situation, he 
laid it down, and’the others tormented 
it with their sticks to make it show 
off. Desiring Jacomo to enquire par- 
ticularly how they reduced the ser- 
pent to so great a state of docility^ I 
received the following account. Thejr 
found it asleep, placed a cleft stick 
across its neck, and giving it a bit of 
rag to bite, in order to exhaust its poi- 
son, they then dug out its teeth with 
a knife. . Afterwards, in the wa y that 
Frederick the Great made stupid fel- 
lows alert soldiers, namely, by cas- 
tigation, they reduced it to a proper 
state to be reviewed. The whole art 
seems to be no more than this : the 
vipers are deprived of their tgeth, and 
rendered weak by a good hearty beat- 
ing. .The movements they exhibit 
are evidently only their natural mo- 
tions languidly performed. , 

* T bp friar Waft not in the convent 
during the Exhibition ; but returning 
soon after, I. mentioned to him what 
had taken place; and the explanation 
that I haa received of the mystery. 
He informed that in Piedmont, 
his native country, the art of- the ser- 
pent-charmers Is well understood; 
that lie *had a brother, who, when a 
boy, was very dextrous at it ; and 


that he had often, seen him drawing 
the teeth of the vipers pretty much; 
in the same way irt. which the Alba- 
nians described their operations. He 
likewise mentioned that the saliva of 
the serpents is excessively cold ; that 
he had experienqed the sensation of 
it on his own band ; and that the bqgs 
considered fljis saliva as the venom, 
which, entering the wounds made by 
the teeth, produced the effects ascribed 
to the&ite. 

Of the efficacy of viper broth in 
restorin » debilitated patients, we have 
all heard; but I have been informed 
of another effect of this medicine, 
which, for the benefit of our coun- 
trymen, ought certainly to be made 
as public as possible. When father 
Paul was at college, the itch broke out 
among the«studpnts, to such a violent 
degree that they were obliged to dis- 
perse! On-returning home, Paul in- 
fected his brothers, and ointments of 
the oldest and most approved compo- 
sition were found unavailing. A 
mountaineer one day happened to 
come into the house ; and the Pied^ 
montese highlanders, like those of 
other countries, having great experi- 
ence of the malady, he was consulted 
on the occasion. He readily under- 
took the case/ and promised to effect 
a cure in the course of a single night. 
Next morning he returned with a 
large living viper in a bag, and or- 
dered an earthen vessel |p be placed 
on the fire, filled with water and char- 
coal. In the moment when the wa- 
ter was on the pdint of boiling, he 
plunged in the serpeqt, and boiled U 
until the bones only were to be seem 
When the process was finished, the 
broth was left to cool ; and when cold, 
the shirts, of the patients were dipped 
mit t anddried in theebade. At night, 
when the patients .went to bed, the 
shirts were put on, and next morning 
the pleasing pain of their irritability 
had entirely subsided. 

/ From the jailln round the valley of 
Soane, m the department of Pelfo* 
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dora, the Piedmontese apothecaries any fi&e from the liouses of the Alba- 
procure their vipers. Every year the nians f after jtih-set, if the husband of 
professed charmers come round with head bf the house *be still a- field* 
cages to collect the serpents, the holes This freat seems to be a police regu- 
cif which, the shepherds and boys of lation of Nature’s enactment, in order 
the valley are at pains to discover be- to ofrviate a plausible pretext for eh- 
fore-band, as they -are rewarded for tering the cottages in the obscurity of 
their trouble]. /Tne charmers place a twilight, when the womefr are de- 
atick; covered with a serpent’s skin, fenceless by the absence of the men. 
ih an Upright position, near the places The * Albanians have another cuS^ 

which the shepherds and boys point torn/ which, I do not remember to 
out t and when die vipers, attracted have heart! before, nor indeed am 1 
by the smell of the skmj make their acquainted with any thing similar to 
agjpearterice; the chamfers seize them it. Four or five days after the bap- 
With a paif of wooden toflfes. Fa- tism of a child, the midwife conies to 
ther Paul fells me that he has fre- the house, and prepares with her own 
quently enjoyed the pleasure of being mystical hands certain savoury messes*, 
a spectator Of this spott. To this spreads a table, and places them on it. 
worthy man, who, though a friar, is She then departs, and all the house 
really liberal’ minded, pious, anfi Cha- in silence retirfi to sleep, leaving the 
ritable, I am indebted for many curi- door open. This table is covered for 
ous and laughable anecdotes of the the Miri of the child, an invisible be- 

1 >ractice of his brethren to gain popU- ing, that is supposed to have, the care 
arity with the old women of their of its destiny. In the course of the 
neighbourhood. Women are the pi 1- night, the Miri generally comes in 
Jars of the church'in all countries. I the shape of a cat, or some other 
am also obliged to him for some in- creature; and if contented with its 
formation relative to the superstitions charge, or, in other words, if the child 
of the modern Athenians trait I think is to be fortunate, partakes of the 
will interest you. ; feast. If the Miri does not arrive, or 

One day he happened to ttike a child dqps not taste the food, the child is 
into his arms from its mother, as she considered as devoted to misfortune 
passed the gate of the convent, and and misery, and, no doubt, the treat- 
began to caress it, observing that he ny*t it afterwards receives is conform- 
t houglit it the prettiest in all the town, aule to thiS unlucky predestination- 
The mother instantly, spitting in the Before mentioning the after-birth 
poor child’s face/ snatched it out of ceremonies of the midwife, I ought 
his arms in great terror, exclaiming, to have told you of those which pre* 
that what he had said was enough to cede and accompany the bringing 
cause the death of her baby. I fancy forth; but the Genius- of Shandean 
the English' of this’ is, that such humour has an interest in the subject 
praises might make herself so proud, and no doubt~on this occasion pur- 
that Heavenwould send the angel of posely - inverted my recollection. 
Parnell’s Hermit to nip the life of the When the mother feels the fulness of 
•child, in ordet to humble the pride of time at h^pd, the priestess of Xaicina 
the parent* * is summoned. She arrives, an antient 

When the Athenian women wash sibylline form, bearing in her hand a 
clothes, they are particularly careful tripod.' This II as a classic would 
tov^uard them from the moonshine, describe her, fbr she is comrponly 
which they say never faiisto produce, sqch’afigure'ks you may some tumor 
sickness and melancholy io the wear- another choice to see depicted on an 
era. If kiy acddeOith^ Wet’ clothes old Etruscaft *piicl\er. But I , who 
, fall within ftaf glimpses of the moon, havb no pretensions to the classical 
the wasberworneft ttmst spit tbree ehafacreri plainer terms say, 

times over them, to neutralize the ' that fhe Athenjafi priestessof Lpcina, 
malignant property Wldch^ff^ lstip-yofjhe^ Of , the past 
posed they have ! acquired. fa- time, pbrfeps just Sticks - another 
tiouale ot this I catm^t eyeti^onj^- pmdhagfe midwife who hap- 

. turen fifartsllfr h&tlifatft pentfdto hdlpycibf^f intothe'v^ldi-- 

*in v^ndoattempt to^btaio a.ligmor an old womart^ Wiili a notaWe cpo^ 
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tee taaoe, Whoa filled to the rtyste- at which time tome one of the falsi- 
ties, she brings a threo*footed tftool in ly keep wakeful v4gul oil the 
her hand. theusaaof which tie frier Jive-long night, beside * clear mi 
stan^oiw^U tell me, asibey are known jobrerfoi fcre, otherwise this nasty 
only to the initiated. The midwife abominable devil would make such 
bsvieg arrived, and being received by an, aqueous yevscwM ion on the hearth, 
the matronly friends oftbe mother, that never ftae could be kindled there 
proceeds,*** the hr#, perl of the rues, again. 

to wen every tadMtfwkd in the house. The Albanians are also pestered wkk 

At this ceremony, <all tte females who another species ot infernal creattwos, 
have not found keys tor themselves which •seem to be of the selfsame 
are, on analogical e&ctaded disposition as the dcotwh witches and 

from the room. Whoa this is dene, -warlocks. These are men and women 
those who remain must wait the con- .whose -gifts are followed by nitsfrr- 
«clu$ion,>and none of them after the tones, «wfee*e& 3 s& glimpse evil, aiuiby 
birth reay.be touched with impunity, whose touch the most prosperous ^ft- 
ps they two (Considered unclean, and fairs are -hireted.^Tbey work their 
requiring the purification of ( a*prink- malicious sorceries „in*ahe dark, col- 
tingiof holy water, and the bepedic* lect herbs of hateful -in ftueuee, by the 
4ion of .-an ecplesiastid. tadptf which they fftrike their eoe- 

These aiagufer notions and prac- mies with palsy, and cattle .with dis- 
tives induced me to be more panti- tamper. The males are called Maissi, 
cuter in my enquiries; and the friar and the females Maissa. When they 
•having .heard of others among the have resolved to .bewitch <a house or 
Albanians i*io leas curious, we sent for village with their spells, one of the 
-On old woman, who is famous, in the Mawsi rides three 4tme$ round the 
.npignbourhood for bet knowledge of feted place, screaming a .prayer, (the 
ftiujplea, and the prognostications of .meaning of which te^mly -known to 
>diseiwe^canceWiqg that the 4 a me sn- the initiated, iwdihef^iteeteebub. 
gaetty which had enabled her to make 'fliese are undoubtedly curious na- 
me nhsomuions on which ber^kiU is Lionel peculiarities j but there is ano- 
4bundedt4iad'a|so probably made her tber still 4 more singular, end which 
acquainted with the vulgar supersti- interested. me the more, as.it resem- 
tions. By her we .were informed Wes the well-known ^mountaineer la- 
th# the tAOttnijtns think r that man- culty of the second, sight. The AI- 
fkmcLefter death (observe I am not banians have atnoogtUcm persons wljo 
epeekiftgof /their religions Unions, pretend. to know the character of ap- • 
-but only of their vulgar notions) be- proaebreg .events, by bearing sounds 
*&tpe Voofthootekrees, and often pay which 1 resemble those that wHl ac- 
visks to .their friends, for the same company the .actual occurrence.-*-* 
.reasons and in the same way that our Whoever attempts tooccounbfor this 
eounhry^nsts <jgo abroad, Their , on, natural wmmfim is ItebkMo incur 

fashionable visiting-hour is also .the astmticb ridicule a* tf fehimaelf real- 
waqie, vsr/midWgTvt- A ,Voorthoo- ly credited such predictions; and yet 
dokns semes to reveal JpWemtrea- ( itoughfrtot todiejo.i because neither 
jm res* to anctMeitnuxderer&tfpml to-ad- the prejudices, nor the superstitions, 
jfltGB&h'fspmtatas; to -enforce the .nor even any neopltarky of manner 
ipmetice of honesty, justice, ,aod m m arisen without 

good conduct, end, tike our ghosts, an ad^uate^uae. The seoond, sight 
the Voocthootabanes uniformly v.a- of the Highlanders, and the second 
imalt with a Bash of o«b But the .hearing ot the Albeni^is,probaWy4iad 
CWly tiltary of the Albautaps is 900 - their ;begin«(tag not in -the natural 
Hhar earteC personage* He is one of credulity qf mpOi far that would only 
jw* rBoekMba t delight in mischief fit them * tot recaivo the faith;, butin 
fincf y&tofawd is \mMm a lewd and thorn praamti meats which wo all so 
>fogl*t»rte> andihemfore ls.verypro- ofteaafe* fosKpertanoa. There are 
^pcrtydefoited. , Colly hi supjxwed to authetwteatad acewmtsof savage* who 
ta Ifeloorepif the wghfc of the Ufa* possess tWireacfepfVtiisioa, embety ef 
4wk0/wm licence for dwetve nights mdh atitwsnoss <of ihearatg, ' 
^plague mib or rather men^wives: scarcdy . kre< Wtodetfoi lhao tire 
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pernatural pretensions of the Scotish 
and Greek mountaineers. t 

Jf iu the older time, before reason 
had superseded instinct, a person hap* 
pened to possess any extraordinary 
powers of sight, it might chance that 
his perceptions would, among his urt- 
philosophical neighbours/ come to be 
esteemed as supernatural impressions* 
and their fancies would supply cir- 
cumstances and colouring to give the 
report of his anticipations due effect 
and importance. Might the belief lit 
the second sight arisen this way ? 

The notion once admitted that such 
a faculty did exist^ur paisentiments 
would furnish it with a suitable class 
of objects; or rather what was only 


nndergke his guilty enterprises. ■ 
veral <#f* those whom he and his pit6& 
ciohs gang brought to’ thegattoWs, had 
not before his fiend-like seductiorf*! 
committed any crime » 

r . There areinord. thing* in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, ^ * 

Than &re dreaoUof ih yourphildfeophy. * 
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Diderot on the CapacIt iks 
‘BlinJ b Pborlr. . 

[Prcfm Grimm's Memoirs.] 
[Concluded fioni p, 42.1 
N her dtress, in her linen, in^ lidr 
persorf, there reigned a rtealnesi 

„ . _ J which was so much the more extra- 

5 presentiment might, affected Ify the ordinary, as neff seeing herself she 
belief,’ furnish the imagination with could never be sure that she had dond 
notions that an enthusiastic mind all that was requisite to avoid dis* 
might afterwards conceive had arisen gusting people with the opposite qua- 
from sensations on the organ of vi- nty. If they were pouring out drink 
si oh. In a similar manner, the ori- for her, she knew by the noise of the 



a servant, who sometime ‘before a 
death happened in her family, opn- 
plained of smelling a corpse in the 
house, so that, if the Scots pretend to 
the second sight, and the Albanians 
to second hearing, the English are 
not free from a strange smell! 

But the most interesting of all the 
^unexplained magnetisms of our spe- 
cies is that which has given rise to the 
proverb Of Like drains to like ; that 
secret sense by which men of similar 
dispositions become so immediately 
intimate, as to make us think like the 
Pythagoreans, that their souls must 
iii other bodies have been formerly 
acquainted. I remember to have read 
an account bf a conspiracy which was 


dress* Sometimes, ’as, a joke, sbO 
would place herself before a glass to 
dre^s, imitating all the manners of & 
coquette who is arming for conquest; 
This mimicry was mo9t exact and 
mm* truly laughable. 

From hei'earliest youth it had beeit 
the study of all about her.td improve 
her other senses to the utmost possi- 
ble degree, and it is wonderful hoW 
much they had succeeded. By feel* 
ing she could distinguish peculiarities 
about the person of any one which 
might easily be overlooked by these* 
who had the best eyes. Hef%earinff 
and smell were exquisite ; she judged 
by the impression of the air the state 
of the atmosphere, whether It wa* 


formed* in London, about the year cloudy or serene, whether she was in 
*755, by whi(|^ werill police' officers a open place or street, and if a street 
induced men to voinmitmmes for the whether It was a cul-de-sac ) aha 
purpose of afterwnr<hcom’iciing them, whether she was in the open air or hi 

— - l — ^ 1 1- a room, and If in a room whether it 

was large or small. 9be could cal- 
culate the size 'of* a circumscribed * 
spue by the sound which her feet 
produced , or by that of her voice* 
Whin she had once gode over a bousO* 

. _ the tc^ography of it remained perfect 

snare their fellows/h* bsed to ply in her head to s«eh a degree that ebe _ 
about the streets and markets in quest could warn others of any little danger 
of youths,, whom he thought by titetr they wdre likely to incur. “ Take 
physical appearance morally fitted to Card, the door is too low— Do not fot* 
Universal Mao. Vo,u XXL P 


in order .to obtain the rewards which 
are offered for apprehending offen- 
ders. Qne of these accursed wretches 
possessed thn diabolical sagacity of 
discovering the/fcind of persons na- 
turally predisposed .for tire crimes j 
and as tamed elephants assist to eu 
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fijmiiei in her, head without colour.— far tie neck, with very steal! glass 
Wat this tube formed by remember- beadskown upon them in alphabetical 
jng th* sensations in touching it 1 was characters. I have no doubt that she 
her brain become a sort of hand uq» would have been an excellent cotopo» 
der which substances reacted thefn-*Uor for the press r they who can per- 
selves ? was a sort .of correspondence form the larger work can execute tfie 
established between two different smaller. 

senses ? why does not the same oor- She played perfectly well at reveVsia, 
respondence exist in my head? and at the mediator, and' at quadrille. She 
why do I see nothing m my head sorted the cards herseLf, distinguishing 
without colouring it What is the each by sdftie little mark she had form- 
imagination of a blind person } This ed to herself* atid which she knew by 
phenomenon is not so easy to be ex- the touch, though they were not per- 
plain&d as one might suppose. ccptiWe either to the sight or touch of 

Sbe<wrote with a pin, with which any other person. ' The only atten- 
she pricked a sheet of paper stretched tion required from the rest of tins 
upon a fxame* on which were two parry was to name the cards asthey 
moveable metal rods, that left between played them. If at reversis the quin-* 
them only the proper space befcveen ola was in dange^, a gentle , smile spread 
one line and another. The same itself over her lips, whfbh she could 
mode of writing served in answer, not restrain, though conscious of the 
she read it by passing her Angers over indiscretion, 
the inequalities made by the pin on She* was a fatalist, and thought that 
the reverse of the paper. She could the efforts we make to escape our dea- 
read a book printed only on one side ; tiny only contribute to bringing it on. 
Pratilt printed some in this manner for What, it may be asked, were ner ro- 
ller use. One of her letters -was in- ligious opinions? — I cannot tell; ft 
serted in the Mercury, of the times* w$s a secret which she kept to herself. 
She had bad the patience to copy with out of respect for a pious mother, 
her needle the Abr'tgt Historiquf of Nothing more remains but to give 
M. Henaolt,and 1 have obtained from voiT her ideas upon writing, drawing, 
Madame Blacy this singular imnu- engraving, and painting. I do not 
script. belKwe it possible to have any neater 

The following fact appears difficult to ftie truth# Y ou will, I hope, form 
to be believed, though attested by the same judgment when you read the 
everyone of her family, by rayselt, following conversation, in which I 
and twenty other persons still alive, am an interlocutor. She speaks first. 
In a piece of twelve or fifteen lines, ** If you were to trace on my hand 
if the first letter of^everyw^ was the figure of a nose, a mouth, a man, 
given her, with tbe mtmber of fetters a woman, a tree, 1 certainly should 
of which each word was composed, not be mistaken ; I should not dos- 
she would find out every wora, how pair, even. If the likeness were* exact, 
oddly soever the composition might of being able to name the person you 
be put together. I made the expe- had sketched y iwy hand would be- 
riment upon the Atfipbigoun* of Col- come to me a sensible mirror; but 
U. She sometimes nit upon an ex- great indeed is the difference between 
pression mudv happier than that used this canvas and the organ of sight, 
by the poet# I suppose, then, that the eye is a 1iv r 

She would thread the smallest iflg canvas of infinite delicacy* the 
needle with guest dexterity, placing air strikes the object; fromtmsob- 
the thread or silk on the index finger jeet it is reflected towards the bye, 
of her left hand and drawingit to a which receives an infinite number of 
vety 'fam point, which she passed different impressions, according to the 
through the eye the needle, hoMihg nature, the form, and the colour of 
itperpendicnhtrly* There was no sbn the Object, afid perhaps the Qualities 
of needln wdWt th^t she could W of tbO Ufrf these are uqknown to me. 
execute she «w panic* and yia do npt know much more of 

plain or With fine open work, in$F- tli«m foatl ttt^seif ; *ir w by the variety 
ferent patterns, and with a varfetf**of or these sensations that they arepaiqu 
Moors i garters* tosetefets* collars ed to you, K the skin of my bapd 

Vi 
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Equalled the delicacy of youijeye*, “ ’Tis apparently «th$ nature, of the 
| .should see with my hand as jfcm see canyas, -the thickness of the colour, 
with your eyes, and I sometimes ft- and the manner of employing it,, that 
gure to myself that there are animals introduces in the reflection or the air 
.who are > blind, and are not the less a variety corresponding with that of 
plear sighted." 'the forms. For the rest* do not ask 

<* But the mirror?*' me any thing moVe, I have gone to 

"If all bodies are 'not so many the inmost extent of piy knowledge.*' 
mirrors, it is by some defect in their “ Ami 1 should be giving myself a 
texture, which extinguishes the re- great deal of very useless trouble iu 
faction of the' air. I udhbve so thuch endeavouring to teach you more.** 
the mote to this idea, since gold, sil- l have not told you all respecting 
ver, fire, polished copper, become this interesting creature that I might 
proper for reflecting the air, and that have observed, if I had had more op** 
troubled water and streaked ice lose uortunities of seeing and interrogating 
this property. It is the variety of the lier ; and 1 give you my word of hor 
sensation, and consequently the pro- pour that I' have related nothing but 
perty of reflecting the air in the mat- what I witnessed myself* She died 
ter you employ; which distinguishes at thf; age of twenty-two. With an 
writing frpnk drawing, drawing from astonishing memory, and a penetra- 
> engraving, and engraving from paint- tion equal to it, what a progress 
xng. Writing, drawing, engraving, might she have made in the paths of 
painting, with only one colour, are so science, if heaven bad granted her a 
many cameos.’* longer life. Her mother used to read 

" But when there is only one co- history to her very much, and it was 
lour, how can auy other colour be dis- a function equally useful and agreeably 
petned to both. 


£cco.o$t of Pau, the Birth-place of ^prnadotte, and of St. Jean n$ 
Luz, the Head Quucters of Loiuf Wellington. 

[From Rawond’s Travels in theVyreueejs,] 

^oth these places, at present, haz&t^sorl of interest attached to them . The first, 
because it is the birth-place of the Crown Prince , and. it ^understood that the 
noble Marquis , who commands the British army in France , has issued orders 
to respect its inhabitants as a mark of esteem to Bernadette , and the Second 
as having so long constituted the head quarters of Lard Wellington, i The 
following account may also serve to present some general idea if the sun - 
' * rounding country, 

JflAU. like Tarbes, ia situated near solea of three succeeding kings in 
.JL the Pyrenees. Its soil is only an frout of, his, we kiss his cradle as a 
accumulation of fragments brought sacred relic* and can only consider his 
'dotyn'by.the torrents. Fau has much ancient restdeiice, so filled with the 
lf$$ claim to antiquity than Tarbes, mute contetpp^Tarles.of his youth, an 
'put hplds, nevertheless, a distinguish* the saddest but most interesting of 
ied’pkce in. history. Her^ It was 4 »onumeot*. \ ’/ 

$hat: Hfepry JV. Was born, amidst a , Nothing p4ni v bfc moiq delightful 
, people the JEpost am., able of the earth, than the environs, of P^u\ than the 
\His chateau tastily remaining just as Tmearvder^ qf vthe Gpvd, than the un- 
iielfft i^ if resp^cted eyen in ,&» in- ddtetjompf , its $Ily ifeanks, greeting, 
\ terior* is, occupied ^y his old turd- dq, M waters, . and opposing 

Jure, ai^Pjrflarantfd by &£ ipnn^tlous* rNotpioxcap be'ricber 

, If aetftpglmpt than 
■Jo expect, him from a templar* ab- tf^^na^rrc^ndibgnpkii# 

, sence rMf.. when we reflect noon the waying; with , or- 

„ Impossibility of such rcturn^heo *re clrardiofihq spoi,rijjd those jsiktteried 
reflect that wq have seei^ tbq ,m^- ^itaiiqn^ where the genttemaii 
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the peasant, the proprietors of the mit. Here the leader of the expedition 
land, alike subsist upon the produce took Im quadrant and found the 
of their fields. And what is ther^ so heighf of the mountain to fab .1100 
interesting as a people who can be toises. M. de Thou having given this 
Jiappier and more free from their na- account begins to reason after the 
tive character and manners, than manner of his age, upon "this eleva* 
.either from charter # or privilege ? With tion, which he judges to be very near 
such men old customs and an old the truth, since rt was ibe opinion of 
language must ever be in honour, the ancient geometricians that Olym- 
they testify and nourish their attach- pus, the highest mountain of the 
tneht to their country. In such a world, could not be more than 10 
people may be seen their ancestors ; stadia in freight, nor the sea more 
an<l such were those old Rear nese, than about the same in depth. Xefta- 
somewhat, irfdeed, more savage, gbras, however, when be measured 
when they sacrificed to their liberties Olympus, ascertained it to be about 
their chieftains who 4 betrayed them, half a stadium higher. Now the 
but surely possessed of little less sim- stadium being equal to 125 geome- 
plicity when, in choosing themselves trical paces, 10} stadia will be about 
a master from two infants in the f)5.(jO£ feet, which agrees with M. de 
cradle, they fixed upon the child who Thou within 4p feet ; but in all these 
slept with nis hands open. measurements there is no mention 

v The mountains of tbe valley of made of any fixt base, the calculations, 
Ossau terminate the horizon to the in consequence, are not in any way 
south of Pau, and the Pic du Midi to be depended on ; and what is clear- 
rears above their summits its pointed est both in this account and in the 
fork, which may be distinguished at a reflections which accompany it, is 
considerable distance. This peak is that M. de Can dale and M. <le Thou 
situated near the Pyrenees, and is considered the Pic du Midi of Pau as 
actually inaccessible. To. the author the highest mountain of the Pyrenees, 
of the Essay on the Mineralogy of the tuid together with Olympus, as the 
Pyrenees it appeared to be calcareous, highest in the world. 

The Sieur de Candale, qf the house • M* Flamichon has given us a mea- 
of Foix, attempted, two centuries surement of which we can better 
ago, to measure its height ; and an judge. According to him the sum- 
account of this expedition may be seen lint of tips peak is about 1407 toises 
in the Memoir of M. d&Thou. By above the bridge of Pau. 
these it should appear that several It is in the valley of Ossau that we 
young men who wished to accompany find tbe mineral springs which the in- 
rthe Sieur, but were lightly clad, had habitants call Les Enux Bonnes (the 
scarcely ascended to the region of the good waters). They have been ana- 
clouds before they found themselves ly zed by M. Bayen, but do not ap- 
so chilled as to bo obliged to return, pear to contain any remarkable prin- 
the Sieur, however, Well knowing ciple excepting a liver of sulphur, 
what it was to travel in a mountainous which may be immediately perceived 
country, had carried with him a well by the smell, and is afterward de* 
furred cloak, and with such assistance tested by experiment. Les Eaux 
ascended in company with only a few Chaudes (the warm waters) are at 
followers above 4lw retreats of the some distance; their constituent 
.wild goats, and the crags where the principles vary but little from those of 
eagles build. .Thus far hedfctd mejt the former. These last have been 
with steps ih .tbe* rocjji, but .ajt this frequented for a long time. An ac- 
point, no further path was tq be dig- count is preserved, in a pompous in- 
covered. The cold acid keenness fop scriptjon, of Jhe residence which the 
of tte air here- occastonpa so general sister o f Hwy IV . made at them in 
g stqpb.r and weakness, among the .159.1 * The ^Sieutt^de Candale was 
party as to oblige them tp, rest and l%re in ; the suite -of Henry d’Albret 
take reftfehment , bpt aUM by break- JChig of flmm* at the time wbfcn 
ipk out rf path* qnd.w&U.tfae help of heuudertpbk to climb the PicduMidL 
ladders and grappling irons, they at*- J^d$T)lqp aiso visited the spot in 
|aip^4 ft platform v^y nesr tke suia- 1582. - $e wa pin the habits says he* 
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of drinking 23 glassed of the Patera 
every day, but spare from choice than 
necessity. A young German £ how* 
ever, of his suite, carried the quantity 
to 50 glasses in an hour. From these 
accounts we can no more doubt of 
the high estimation in which their 
virtues were at that time held, than 
of the potent doses which the sto- 
macbs of ou$ ancestors were capable 
of sustaining* * 

The road from Pan to Lourdes by 
flic course of the Gave m at once of 
the most interesting and picturesque 
description* This mad forsake* the 
valley of Ossau to the right. Its Pic 
du Midi is called the Peak of Gabiaos> 
and being more distant from the crest 
of the Pyrenees than that of Pan is 
(according to M. BJauncbon) 152 
toiaes less in elevation. 

The high vallies of the primordial 
mountains frequently offer scenery 
less extraordinary than that of those 
tower chasms which are excavated by 
the torrents at their feet. The nar- 
row valley which runs from Pierre- 
jfitte to Lux exemplifies both beauties 
and honors which are alike unknown 
to the more elevated vallies. In the 
same way the route of Scheftetten* 
tbal, at the foot of St. Gothard, has 
scenery of which tbe higher part of 
the pass is entirely devoid. Between 
these two vallies indeed therp is a ver) 
dose resemblance} tbe same obsta- 
cles to be overcome j the same efforts 
of man attended with a like success. 
They are both of them traversed by a 
furious torrent, and in both of them 
this torrent is encased at tfle foot, and 
flies over she bases of the most stu- 
pendous precipices. In both of them 
the road is hewn on the precipitous 
flanks of the rock} suspended fre- 
quently and salient over vaults pro- 
jected from beneath it. Where a 
prop it, entirely wanting, it passes the 
abyss, and seeks, upon the opposite 
mountains, a less rebellious decliyjty. 
In the deeps the same din, on the 
heights the same silence is ever ob- 
servable. In the same way, between 
the rugged and tutting summits above, 
may be seen a as straitened as 

the waters In the abysses are contract- 
ed } but naira* in the SohefletieMhal 
is tftUl more majestic in her Works, 
and man more astonishing in biien- 
dWSW* The precipice* are ttor* 


abrupt, the summits more projecting. 
The Swiss has hewn himself a passage 
fo£he hardest granite, and to attain 
the bason of Lux there is no Devil’s 
Bridge to cross, no rock of eighty yards 
in thickness to traverse* 

Hie bason of Luz recalls that of 
Argeles to mind, but is one degree 
higher in tbe mountain*. It is otiess 
extent, less fertile, and possesses beau- 
ties of a severer kind, nevertheless, 
from whatever quarter the traveller 
arrives, he has here a place of repose 
in every sense. The meadows are 
Still gay, the cottages neat and numer- 
ous, the two Gaves also, whose wa- 
ters are here united, hate lost the fury 
of their waves, on issuing from their 
savage vallies, and re-appear as threat- 
ening^ torrents only when they quit 
this privileged and peaceful spot. The 
surroundiug mountains have sub- 
mitted to the hand of cultivation: 
nothihg appears to threaten this re- 
treat f and here the shepherd finds a 
certain refuge when the heights in 
which he wanders with his flock are 
buried Under tbe snows of winter. 

Luz is situated at tbe extremity of 
this ykun, qt the foot of the peak of 
Leyrey, a mountain easy of ascent, 
and the scene of many of the meteo- 
rological experiments of M. Darcet. 
The summit, according to his calcu- 
lation, is 887 toilet atfbve the church 
of Luz. 

The baths of St. Sauveur are at a 
very small distance from Luz, in the 
valley of Gavarote, which may be 
considered as a continuation of tlikt 
of Lavedan. The chief town of this 
latter is Lourdes, and tne volley rises 
as far as the crest of tbe Pyrenees, 
in a direction ndrth and sooth, which 
is common to all the great vallies of 
these mountains. 

Bareges is *HH tbore distant from 
Luz. The road to this town isby the 
border# of tbe Gave of Boston, apt) 
mounts through the naked and me- 
kmchely valley, which is traversed and 
desolated by this torrent. The em 
trance to the valley is marked by the 
ruin* of the castle of Salute marie. 
Bareges is situated two league* further 
oth in apart of tbe vallqy to contract- 
ed, that the fettiy ttre£f which mo* 
through the taM throw* me houses 
on one side against the mounted*. 
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and on the other suspends them over parallel or converging vallies of the, 
the Gave. All around this spoils mountfus. Thus the valley of Bas* 
ruin and desolation | the primitive tan* which runs from the south-east to 
design of the valley ts lost; the aides the north-west, a direction different 
of the mountains have given way ; from that of the principal vallies, 
and at the loot of the wreck are placed communicates by means of a port, 
the baths, under tbd protection of a named iheTourmalet, with the valler 
wood, which like the wood of Urse- of Qampan, which follows the general 
ran is their defence against the ava- direction. 

lancbes from above. On the other The waters of Bareges, those of 
side of the Gave, and on the surfttice Saint Sauveer, and Cauteret% differ, 
of a similar mass of mins, the sfrep- from each other only in the propof- 
herds of the place have laid Quj mea- tion which they contain of the same 
dows, and constructed habitations. principles. In those of Bareges are 
We have seen that, excepting the found a small quantity of sulphur* 
valley of Bastan, all the values Which natron, sea-salt, a calcareous earth, 
I have mentioned rise in 4 a direction another earth of an argillaceous na- 
il or th and south to the crest of the ture* and a fatty substance, which is 
Pyrenees. At this point they ^neet found in a sonp> state. The temper 
with similar vallies, which descend in rature of the warmest spring at Ba- 
the same direction towards the plains reges is about 39 ^’ ofReaumur’s ther* 
of Spain. The junction of these v*l- momefer, thatof Cauterets about 44® ; 
lies ts necessarily effected in the in- that of Saint Sauveur 33°. But the 
tervals between tne peaks of the crest, degree of heat of these springs ex- 
which form, when accessible, the pericnces many variations ; and as 
communications between the decli- thermometers in general are not very 
vitres of the Pyrenees. These passes, easily compared with each other, I 
in the language of the country, are have not found much agreement be- 
called ports ; they are* more or less tWe$n observations of' this nature, 
elevated, more or less practicable, which have been made at different 
The same name is given tq the inte- tiroes. , 
lior passes, which open between the 
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If V have already presented our readers with some afflicting details of this terrific 
conflict, and toe promised more should he green in the present number. We 
now fulfil our promise , happy if. By disseminating the knowledge of such mul- 
tiplied calamities, we can inspire any part qf the public with those sentiments 
of benevolence which it is the object of this pamphlet to excite towards the tr/i- 
hoppy sufferers. We add with pleasure , that Mr. Ackerman, of the Strand, 
will afford every information to those who may be so, disposed. 


fT^HE following letter, which enn- 
JL not but be considered as most 
honourable to the writer, contains so 
many minute, but, at the same (Rue, 
highly characteristic traits, that it can- 
not mil to prove extremely interest- 
ing to every reader. 

. • Leipzig, Nov . 3, 1813* 
Dearest Friend, 

YQXJ here Lam to 

gratify your desire of kifOwujg every 
thing, that passed in my nqkhhour- 
hood &hd that befell myself in the 


even 1 fill days of October. I proceed 
to the point without farther prdfcuble* 

; Ever since the arrival of Marshal 
Marirtont 1 have constantly resided at 
the beautiful country-house of my 
employer at R— where l imagined 
that 4 might be of gome service dur- 
ing the impending events. The ge- 
neral of brigade, Chamois, an honest 
man, but a severe officer, was at first 
quartered there. . • 

On the 14 th of October every body- 
expected a ^general engagement near 
Leipzig. On that day sevcml French 
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corps had arrived in the neighbour- 
hood* The near thunders orthe ar- 
tillery, which began to roil, and the 
ideated assurances of the French 
officers that the anniversary of the 
battles of Ulm and Jena would not 
be suffered to pass uncelebrated, 
seemed to confirm this expectation. 
The King' of Saxony entered by the 
palisadoed gates of the ofater city, and 
Napoleon aTsb soon arrived* The lat- 
ter came from DUbeo, and took pos- 
session of a bivouac in the open held, 
not far from the gallows, close to a 
great watch fire. I was one of those 
who hastened to the spot, to obtain a 
sight of the extraordinary man* little 
suspecting that a stiff greater honour 
awaited me, namely **nat of sleeping 
under the same roof, nay, even of 
being admitted to a personal interview 
of same length with him. The state 
of things at my country-house did not 
permit me to be long absent. I has- 
tened back, therefore, with all possible 
expedition. I arrived nearly at the 
sait lb moment with a French viare- 
chal de logie- du palais , to whom a I 
was obliged to shew every apartment 
in the house, and who, to my no 
small dismay, announced f that toe 
emperor would probably lodge there 
that right.' The man, having de- 
spatched his errand in great haste, 
immediately departed, f communi- 
cated the unexpected intelligence to 
the aid-de-camp of General Pajol, but 
expressly observed that I had great 
doubts about it, as the marechal de 
logis himself had not spoken posi* 
tively. The aid de-camp appeared 
very uneasy $ and, though l strove to 
convince him that it must be some 
time before . our distinguished guest 
could arrive, he immediately packed 
nip, and, notwithstanding all my ear- 
liest endeavours to detain him, he 
was gone with Im servant in a few 
minutes* Seldom have 1 witnessed 
such an extraordinary degree or anx- 
iety as this man shewed while pre- 
paring for his departure! 

The marechal de logis soon return- 
ed, and again inspected all the apart- 
ments, and even the smallest closets, 
more triniftely thdu before He an- 
nounced that $a i najeste, would cer- 
pllniy take tip bis headquarters here, 
Sffld asked for a piece of chalk, to 
mark each room with the names, of 


the distinguished personages by whom 
they were to be occupied. When 
he had shewn me the apartment des- 
tined for the emperor, he desired that 
a fire might be immediately lighted 
in it, as bis Majesty was very fond of 
warmth. The bustle soon began j, 
the guards appeared, and occupied 
ther house and all the avenues. A 
great number of officers of rank, with 
numerous attendants, arrived; and 
six of the Emperor's cooks were soon 
busily engagea in the kitchen. Thus 
I was soon surrounded' on all sides 
with imperial splendour, and might 
consider my^olf for the moment as its 
centre. 1 might possibly have felt no 
small degree of vanity on the occa- 
sion, 4md l not been every instant re- 
minded tbat the part which l should 
have to act would We that of obedience 
alone. I heard the beating of drums 
at a distance, which, as ^presently 
learned, announced that l was shortly 
to descend into a very subordinate 
station. It proclaimed the arrival 4>f~ 
the Emperor, who came on horse- 
back in a grey surtont. Behind him 
rode the Duke* of Vicenza (Caulin- 
cou?t) , who, since the death of Mar- 
shal Duroe, has succeeded to his of- 
fice. When they had come up to the 
house, the master of the horse sprung 
from the steed witfy a lightness and 
agility which I should not have ex- 
pected in such a raw-boned, stiff- 
looking gentleman, and immediately 
held that of the Emperor. 

His Majesty had scarcely reached 
his apartments when I was hastily 
sought and called for. You may 
easily conceive my astonishment and 
perturbation when I was Fold that the 
Emperor desired to speak with. me 
immediately. Now, in such a state 
of things, 1 had not once thought ioi 
several days of*piftting on my Sunday 
clothes ; but, to say nothing of this, 
my Jjtind was still less prepared for an 
interview with . 1 , hero, the mere sight 
of whom was enough ta bow me 
down to the very, ground In this 
emergency courage alone Could be of 
any service# and i rallied my spirits 
as well as the short notice would per-* 
mit, l had dotip nothing amiss— at 
least that I fcn&W of— and had" per- 
formed my duty #£ mttiire dlhotd t# 
the bestir my ability* After * gene- 
ral had taken charge of me, 1 muster'* 
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ed my whole stock of Hie tori cal flou- 
rishes, best calculated to win the fa- 
vour of a migfety emperor. Thfe 
general conducted tttfe through ncroivd 
of aid-de-camps and officers of all 
tanks. They took hut lit tie notice of 
such an insignificant being, and in- 
deed scarcely deigned to bestow, a 
look upon me. My conductor open- 
ed the door, and l entered with a 
heart throbbing violently. The etp- 
Oet*or had pulled off his surtout, and 
retd nobody with him. On the long 
table was spread a mao of prodigious 
size, fiuspin, the Mameluke, Who 
has so long been fa^ly reported to 
be dead, Was, as I afterwards learned, 
In the iiekt room. My .presence of 
mind was all gone again, when I came 
to be introduced to the emperor, and 
he must certainly have perceivBd by 
ttay looks that I was not a little con- 
fhsed. 1 was just going to begin the 
harangue which I nad studied with 
such paths, and to slammer out some- 
thing or other about the high and un- 
expected felicity of being presented 
to the most powerful, the most cele- 
biated, and the most sincerely be- 
loved monarch in the w^ild, when he 
relieved hie at once from my dilem- 
ma. He addressed me it* FroiJch, 
speaking Very quick, but distinctly, to 
the following effect: — 

Nap. Arc you the master of this 
house ? % 

1. NO, please yout Majesty, only a 
servant. . 

N. Where is the owner ? 

/. He is hi the city. He is ad- 
vanced in years j and under the pre- 

? ent circumstances has quitted his 
louse, leaving the lo take care of it as 
Well as I can. 

At, What i$ your master ? 

L He is in business, sire. 
it. In what fine ? 

/. He is a banker. 

N. (Laughing). T)l?ol then he is 
Worth dphjtn,f on milliohairq) I sup- 
pose ? * 

I. Begging your Majesty's pardon, 

N. Well, tbeO, perhaps he may be 
Wonh two? 

/. Would to God I could answer 
your Maietty in the affirmative. 

hioney.'I pteiurhe > 
1. ^OmrOHy tyedW; sire; but noW 
waarogtrdto*t5orrow: 
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it. Yes, yes, I dare say you do ft 
little ii) that way yet. What interest 
do yofl charge ? 

/. We used to chaige from 4 tb 4 
percent.; now we would Willingly 
give from S to lo. 

it. To whom were youused to lend 
money ? 

/. To inferior tradesmen and mat 
nufecturers. 

N.^ You discount bills too, 1 sup- 

/. Formerly, sire we did; now 
can neither discount nor get any dis- 
counted. 

N. How is business with you ? 

/. At present, your Majesty, there 
is none doing. 

N. HoW so? 

1. Because ail trade is totally at & 
stahd. # 

N. But have you not your fair just 
now * 

/. Ye$, but it is only so in Dame. 

N. Why ? 

I. As all communication had for a 
Considerable time been suspended, 
and the rpads are unsafe For gopds, 
neither sellers nor buyers would ruh 
ilie risk of coming ; and, besides, the 
greatest Scarcity of money prevails ia 
this Country. 

it. (Taking much snr(ff') So, sol 
Whnt is the name of you! employer ? 
lenentioned his name. 

Tt. Is he married? 

/. Yes, sire. ’ 

IV. Has he any children f 
/. He has, and they are! 
too. 

N. In what capacity are yoii eih? 
plovcd by him ? 

1. Asa clerk.* # * [ 

it. Then you Jnjve a cashier too, I 
suppose ? # 

/. Yes. sife, at your . service. r f • 
N. What wages 4° £9*1 ^ \ * 

1 mentioned a scJm- that, i (J\opgh| 
fit. r , j 

He.uoW motioned . with brs hdnriL 
and I. retired with a’ tow Bow., j3lir- 
ing the whole convVsatton theEtnp * 
tor was in Vety g^d’humbuf^F'’^ 
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officers and domestics now shewed themselves will then shew no mercy* 
hie the greatest respect. The empe- You had best endeavour to obtain a 
tor lodged in the first floor; iiis fa- safeguard, for which you must apply 
vourite Mameluke, an unconpuonly toiRe Duke of Vjcehze," 
handsome man, was constantly about This advice was not thrown away 
his person. The second floor was oc- upon me : I immediately begged to 
cupied by the Prince of Neufcbatel, speak with the grand earner. I ex- 
Who had a very sickly appearance, plained my business as delicately as 
and the Duke or Bassano, the Empe- possible, and he frith great good hu- 
ror’s secretary. On the ground floor taour promised to comply with my 
a front room was converted into a request. Determined to strike while 
gallon au service . Here were Mar- the iron was hot, I soon afterwards 
Sfaals Ondinot, Mortier,»j£ey, Rev- repeated my application in writing, 
liter, with a great number of generals. After the Emperor** arrival there 
aid-de camps, and other officers in was no such thing as a moment's rest 
waiting, who lay at night upon straw, for me. Gladly would I have ex- 
crowded as close as herrings in a bar- changed my high function, which 
t&\. In the left wing lodged the placed me upon an equal footing with 
Duke of Vicenza, master of the the first officers of the French court, 
horse; and above him the physician for a night’s tranquil slumber. M. 
to the Emperor, whqge name, I think, rnailye de lamaison was every mo- 
was M. Yvan. The right wing was ment called for. As for shaving, 
occupied by the officiers du palais, changing linen, brushing clothes— 
The smallest room was turned into that was quite out of the question, 
the bed-chamber of a general; and His guests had remarked his good 
every corner was so filled, that the will, and* they imagined that his abi- 
servants and other attendants were Jity was capable of keeping pace with 
obliged to sleep on tbe kitchen floor, it. Luckily it never came into my 
Upbn my remonstrance to the valet head, whilst invested with my high 
of tbe mareschal du palais, 1 was al- dignity, to look into a glass, otherwise 
lowed to keep a small apartment for I should certainly not have known 
my own use, and thought to guard myself again, and Diogenes would 
myself against unwelcome intruders have appeared, a beau in comparison, 
by inscribing with, chalk my high As to danger of life, or personal ill- 
rank — maitre de la maison — in large treatment, 1 was under no appiehen- 
lettersnpon the door. At first p the sion; for who would have presumed 
new-comers passed respectfully before to lay hands on so important a person- 
my little cell, a $d durst scarcely #en- age, who was every moment wauled* 
lure to peep frf at the door ; but it* and whose place it would have been 
was not long before French curiosity absolutely impossible to supply ?• I 
overleaped mis written barrier. For was much less concerned about all 


fcohie time Ibis place served my peo- 
ple and several neighbours in the vil- 
lage as a protecting asylum at night. 

4 The keys of the hay-loft and barns 
I was commanded to deliver to the 
Bmperofs piqueur . I earnestly in- 
treated him to be as sparing of our 
stores as possible, supporting this re- 
quest with a bottle or wine,— which, 
under the present circumstance, was 
no contemptible present. He* knew 
how to appreciate it, and immediately 
gav* tae a proof of his gratitude. He 
took me aside, and whispered in my 
;<&V" Aglongas theJJraperor is here, 
are life ; but the moment he hi 
viaone-^amf n*ody can tdhhow soon 


that may be-^you will be completely 
Stripped by the guards; the officers 


this than about the means of saving 
the property of my employer, as far 
as lay in my power. The danger of 
having every thing destroyed was very 
great. 

The French guards bad kindled a 
large fire at a small distance from the 
bouse. The jvtod, being high, drove 
not only sparks but great flakes of 
fire towards it. The whole court- 
yard was covered with straw, which 
was liable every moment to set 
us all in flames. I represented this 
circumstance to an officer of high 
rank, and observed that the Emperor 
himself would be exposed to very 
great risk; on which he ordered 9 
grenadier belonging to the' guards to 
go and direct if to be put out i mme- 
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diatejy. This man/ an excessively ror. If be maitre (th&tel desired a bill 
({rim fellow, refused without cere- of the provisions furnished him. 1 
mohy to carfy the order. €t They had already made out one, but that, 
are my cbmrades," said he: * r it.w would not do. It was necessary that 
cold— they must have a fire, and dare tire articles should be arranged under 
not go too far off— I cannot desire particular heads, and a distinct ac- 
tliem to put it out.** What was tb count of each given in. I rail abort 
be done ? I bethought myself of the of time, patience, and paper. All 
Duke of Vicenza, and applied directly excuses > wefo unavailing, and there 
to him. My representations produced was no time to be lost. 1 readily per* 
the desired effect. He gave orders, coived that all the elegance required 
and in a quarter of an hour the tire in a merchant^ counting- house would 
was out. I was equally fortunate in not be expected here, ami accordingly 
saving a building sftuated near the dispensed with many little formalities, 
house. It had been blit lately con- I wrote upon the first; paper that 
s true ted and fitted up.* The young came to hand, and my bills were the 
guard were on the point of* pulling it most miserable scraps that ever were 
down, with the intention of carrying seen. The amount was immediately 
the wood to their bivouacs. Their paid. Finding that the maitre d* hotel 
design was instantly prevented, and had not the least notion that it would 
one single piece of timber only was be but reasonable to make some re* 
destroyed. A guard was sent to the muneration to the servants, who had 
place, to defend it fromnUl* farther been so assiduous in their attendance, 
attacks, Jt had been burned down I was uncivil enough to remind him 
only last summer, through the care- of it. He then desired me to give 
Jess ness of spmp French dragoons. him a" receipt for 200 francs, which 

Late at night foeipng of Naples I immediately divided among the do- 
came with uis retjnue from St cit ferity. foesticsj though he remarked that I 
He was attended by a black Othello, ought to give each but three or four, 
who s0etns to serve him vi the same almost. 1 also made out a. distinct 
capacity as Rustaq does his brother- account for the forage, but this was 
in-law Napolepn. noj pftid. 

By day-break the Emperor started * At length arrived the long wished- 
with all his retinue, and took the road for sauvegarde: ft consisted of three 
to Wolkwitx. The King of Naples gens fames d'elit& who had a writ* 
had already set out for the same place, ten order from the Baron de Leiinep, 
All was quiet during the day, and to- ecuyer to the Emperor, by virtue of 
wards night the Emperor returned, which they were to defend tpy house 
Several French Officers had asserted, and property from all depredations, 
the preceding night, that a general I immediately took a copy of fois 
engagement would certainly take important 'protection, and nailed it 
place on the 15th; How imperfectly upon the door. The bouse was gra* 
they were acquaipted with the state dually evacuated ; l was soon left 
of things, I could perceive from many alone with my guards, and sincerely 
of their expressions. In {h$ir opMapn rejoiced that Heaven had sent mo 
the armies of the *lf$s were already ^uch honest fellows. It was irapos* 
as good aa annihilated. By the Em* sible, indeed, to be quite easy i the 
peror’s mastefly mariccavriS, the Rus- thunders of the cannon rolled more 
sians and 8wpaes«^the latter, by the . and more awfully, and I had frequent 
bye, hod pot -jet cothe up— -were ac- visits from soldiers. My brave gens 
cording; to Completely cut off fannes, however, drove them ail 
from me Austrians. A coHHer de away, and^ I never applied in vain 
rernptrm was holiest enough to fell when I besought them to assist a 
me plufomy that* they bad done no: neighbour in distress. I Bhewed my 
thing olj day but look at pfleapotberj gratitude as fer as lay in my power* 
but that would be *o w&h the and af least took carp that they want* 
Winner work oo the mori-ow. ’ ed for nothing, 

Very eariy indeed on the morning One of these three men wept Intq 
of the 10th. I remarked preparations the city, and returned jp haste, bring* 
for \hp final departure or the Empe- ing the news of a great victory.-** 
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Five Pewferetir /" crifd he i *' la 
bpiailte e$t gagnie'* When\I In- 
quired the particulars, he related, in 
tpe most confident manner, that an 
Austrian prince had been taken, with 
SO^OQQ men, and that they were al- 
ready sibging Te D^um in the city. 
This story seemed extremely impro- 
vable to me, as (he cannqpa# was at 
that moment rather approaching than 
receding from hs. 1 expressed my 
doubts o f the fact, and told him that 
t^e battle could not possibly be yet 
decide^. The man, however^ would 
not gi y e up the pointy but insisted 
that this intelligence was official. 
When Tasked him jfb* had seep the 
captive prince and the 30,p00 Aus- 
trians, as they puisrccitainly have 
been brought into the city , he frankly 
Replied that he had n<?t. Several per- 
sons from the town had seen no more 
of them than he, so that 1 could give 
a shrewd guess wbat degree of credit 
Was due to the story. 

In the afternoon of the 1 7 th. Mar- 
shal Ney suddenly appeared at. the 
door with a great retinue, ana without 
ceremony took up his quarters in the 
house. I saw nothing of the JSmpg- 
tor all that day, nor did any circum- 
stance worthy of notice occur. Oq 
the JSih, at three ip. the morn'me^ 
Napoleon came quite unexpectedly 
in 4 carriage, fje went immediately 
fq Marsha) Ney,%ith whom he re- 

S ained in conversation about an hour. 

e then hastened away again, and 
was soon : followed by the Marshal, 
Whqse servants staidf behind? HI* 
p0>rjipust have been a very w^rm 
one; for before noon he. sent fpr two 
fresh horses, and a third was fetched 
In jthe afternoon. The cannonade 
gr$w more violent, and gradually apr 
preached nearer. I became more and 
more convinced that the pompous 
story of the Victory the day before 
was a mere gasconade. Sp early as 
. twelve o'clock things seemed to be 
taking, a very disastrous .turn for the 
French. AW U}is time they began 
to beck vefy fast upon the v cdy, 
Sbdins of ffyje limpet cur ! suddenly 
rescinded from thousands of voices, 
and at till? cryjaaw the weary sol- 
diers turn about and advance. Ap- 
pearances. nevertheless became still 
more alarming The balls from the 
cafanpn of tfontHiea already fell very 
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near us. One of them indeed 
rude enough to kill' a. cow scarcely 
five paces from me^and to wound 4 
Pole. 

The French all this time coujd talk 
of nothing but victories, with which 
Fortune had, mo&t unfortunately, ren*. 
dered them but too familiar. One mes-. 
sender of victory followed upon t fit* 
beets of another. ** General Thiele* , 
maun," cried an aid-de-camp* *' h*» 
just been taken, with fjOOO men \ and 
the Bmperor ordered him to bp inn 
stoutly shot on the field of battle."-* 
The most violent abuse was poured 
forth upoii the Saxons, aud I now 
learned that great part of them had 
gone oyer to the allies in the midst or 
the engagement. Heartily as I 
joived at the circumstance, I neverthe- 
less joined the French officers in their 
execrations. The concourse kept in* 
creasing ;,#be wounded arrivea in 
troops. Towards evening every thing; 
attested that the French, were very 
closely pressed. A servant came at 
full gallop to inform us that Marshal 
Ney might shortly be ew>ected # and 
that Jie was wounded. The whole 
house waa'instaptly in an uproar.-^ 
Jfiou Dieufriien Dieu /-^crieq one tq 
another — le prince est bksst—qwl 
vtqlhwr! Spon after the Marshal 
hltlise(f arrived ; he was oh foot, and 
Supported by an aid-de-camp. Vine* 
gar w as hastily called for. The Mar# 
shal had been wounded in the arm 
by a cannon-ball, and the pain was so 
acute that ho could pot bear the mo- 
tion of riding. 

The houses in the village were 
every Where pluhdered. The inba* 
bitant# kept coibing in to solicit as* 
distance, i repfe«$tited their distress 
to an' aid-de-camp,^ho onJy $^86$ 
hiflhuuldeYs, and«gaVe the mwable 
consolation that it was now impos* 
sihfct for Mta to put a stop tn the evil. 

At length* early on $e *0** 
appeared Hk% to get (id in flood ear# 
nest of the monster by which we had 
beep sq.dmadffcUy tormented.- All 
the Frencb Jmrried 1ft disorder le the 
city, and onr wui^mr& also made 
pcep*$ii«*a todepurt, . Aim dy did 
ij&m. iro«fn»t)on th* 

piles of rfeslpdMaeH AH the subse. 
quenteveufs followed in rapid succes- 
sion. My gens (fames werescarce* 
ly gone, when a very brisk fire of 
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shnrp-sHoQtev§ commenced ip our 

neijmbqurhood* Xn a tew moments 
Pomeranian infantry poured from be* 
hind through the gulden into the' 
house. They immediately proceeded* 
without stopping, to the city, It was! 
only for a few minute# that l could 
observe lyith a glass the confused re- 
treat of the French. Jqy at the long 
wished-for arrival qf our countrymen' 
and deliverers soon called me away. 
The galling yoke was shaken on, 
probably for ever. I bade a hearty 
welcome to tire brave soldiers ; ana, 
as I saw several wounded brought ini 
1 hastened 40 afford them all the as- 
sistance in my power.' I may ascribe 
to my unwearied assiduity the preser- 
vation of the life of Lieut. M — a 
{Swedish officer, who was dangerous- 
ly wounded ; and by means of U i had 
likewise the satisfaction to save the 
arm of the Prussian Captain Von B — , 
which, but for that, would certainly 
have required amputation. On the 
Other hand, all my exertions in behalf 
of the Swedish Major Von Diibeln 
proved unavailing; I had the mortifi- 
cation to see him expire. „ 

I was incessantly engaged with my 
wounded patients, while more nume- 
rous bodies of troops continued to 
hasten towards fjie town. We now 
thought ourselves fortunate hi being 
already in the rear of the victorious 
army; but the universal cry was,-* 

4 What will^beeome of poor Leipzig ? 
which was at this moment most furi- 
ously assaulted. Various officers of 
distinction kept dropping in The 
Swedish Adjutant-General Giiklen- 
skibld arrived, with the captive Ge* 
neral Reynier, who alighted and took 
up his abode in the apartment in 
which the Emperor had lodged. He 
was followed by the*Prussian Colonel 
Von gasitrqw, 9 most njjm, 

and ^opn after t|iq Prussian General 
Von Bulqw ar rived with hi# suite. 

Our stock of* jirovisions was almost 
entirely consumed, and you may con- 
ceive pay vex^ttop at being doable, 
with the best wd* in the world, tp y 
treat our Adeptly wfcnedsfi#. JpMi 
in a auitahk mf/m** I had long 
been §blM t^endure hmm mm> 
and to take it as an especial favour i( 
the Jfrcnch cooks and valets bad the 
generosity to allow me a small portion 


of the with whieh they were 
suppled. 

Jfu«t at the moment when Marshal 
Nev arrived, a fire had b r °k®h out iif 
the neighbourhood, through the care* 
lessness of the Frehob. 1 hasteueq 
to the spot, to fender a$*ist|pc& if 
possible. It was particularly fprtpr 
nate, considering tpe violence of the 
wind, and Jhe want of means to ex* 
tinguish the Annies, that only tv?qr 
houses were destroyed. The fire* 
engines and utensils provided fox such 
purposes had been carried off for fuel 
to the bivouac*. Such of the. inha* 
bitShts of the village ps had pot fun 
away, just now kept close in tfieuf 
houses, not darijjg to venture abroad, 
A number of unfeeling Frenchmen 
stood about gazing at the fire, with* 
out moving a finger towards ex* 
tingqishiqg it. l eaned out to them 
tpleqd a” hand to check the prd* 
gress of the conflagration. Alcorn* 
Ful burst of laughter was the oqjy 
reply:, the scoundrels would not stir, 
and absolutely ppuld not contain 
their jov whenever the flames burned 
more furiously thau usual. At tbp 
same time I witnessed proceedings, 
of which the wildest savage would 
not have, been guilty. I saw these 
samite wretches, who/ 9 few days af- 
terwards, voraciously devoured before 
tny fhee the flesh of dead horses, and , 
even human carcases, wantoqly 
trample bread, already so great a ra* 
rity, like brute beasts in the dirt. 

For si* or eight nights 1 had not 
been able to get a momeut’s sleep or 
rest', so th$t at last I reeled about &kp 
one drunk or stupid. The only won? 
der is my health was not Impaired by 
these superrhuman exertions. My 
dress and general appearance were 
frightful. When the wouuded Swe- 
dish officer was brought in, be of 
course wanted a change of linen . ~ 
Not a shirt was to be procured any 
where, and I cheerfully gave him that 
which I had on my track ; so that I 
was obliged to go without one myself 
for near three days. Several times , 
during the stay of the French I had 
asM^cd in extinguishing fires : even 
file presence of Marshal Key was not 
sufficient tp make the French in our 
houses at all 'careful in the use of fire. 
Those thoughtless fellows took the 
first combustible that fell iuto their 
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handc^ and lighted themselvei about therefore is the first truth to be esta- 
with it in every corner. They ran Wished# and for its support the evi- 
with burning wisps of straw among dence produced will be taken from 
large piles of trusses, and this was the body of the work Itself, confirmed 
often done in the house where the by the testimony, of succeeding re- 
marshal lay, without its being pos- cords, which will sufficiently demon - 
sible to prevent the practice. A strate the Pentateuch to have been 
French aid-de-camp, in my presence, coeval with the civil polity of the 
took fifty segars out of my bureau, Jews, and like it, to have derived its 
hist at tlie moment Wh£r*Iwa$ too origin from heaven, 
busy to hinder him. Whether he In the beginning of Exodus we see, 
likewise helped himself to some fine that, according to the will of the 
cravats which lay near them, and Supreme, the most important records 
which I afterwards missed, I will not were not to be tunsmitled to pos- 
pretend to say. m ferity by oral tradition,* lest they 

1 have suffered a little, you seej should be either misreiiresented, mu- 
but yet I have fortunately escaped the tilated, or altogether lost For thus 
thousands of dangew in which I was sa i t l fh e Ixird to Moses, Write 
Incessantly involved. Never while I this for a memorial in a book and 
live shall I forget those days. That agreeably to this command, we find 
Same divine Providence which was So that Moses wrote all the words of the 
manifestly displayed in that arduous Lord, and taking the book of the ce* 
conflict, and which crowned the ef- venanl, he read it in the ears of; the 
forte of the powers allied in a sacred people.f His last most solemn act 
cause with so glorious and so signal was to deliver a copy of the law to 
a victory, evidently extended its care the pi iests the sons of Levi, and to all 
tome. After the battle of Jena, in the elders of .Israel, with this strict 
1806, Napoleon declared in our city injunction : “ At the eud of every 
that Leipzig was the roost dangerous sev£n years, iu the solemnity of the 
of his enemies. Little did he imagine year of release, in the feast of taber- 
that it would once prove so in a very Qac les, when alMsrael is come to ap- 
different sense front that which he pear before the Lord tbyuGod, in the 
attached to those words. Here fee place which he shall choose } thou 
arm of the Most High arrested hh shall read this law before all Israel in 
Victorious career, of which no mortal their hearing. Gather the people 
eye could have forseen the termina- together, men, and women, and cbd* 
‘ion. I would not exchange the drew, and thy stranger that ia with- 
glory— which I may justly assume— i„ tby gates, that they may hear, 
the glory of having saved the property and that- they may learn, and fear the 
of my worthy employer, as far as lay Lord yonr God, and observe to do alt 
m*mv power, during those tremen- the words of this law } and that their 
dobs days of havoc and devastation, children, which have not known any 
for the laurel wreatl) with which thing, may hear and learn to fear the 
French adulation attempts most un- Lord your God, as long as ye live in 
seasonably to entwine the brow of the the land, whither ye go over Jordan 
imperial commander, on gpcount of to p"**-*-* jt,”i ' 

the bhtfle of Leipzig. j n all 'he sacred writer*, who sue- 

~ n r* - , ^ ceeded Mote*, to mete *!th mol* 

Q* lie Gb»ui*bsb*s qf the P*n- tiplfed references *to; Atfd quotation® 
TAiEOCif. , . from, thete#dtafaes. 
tfkom Ta«teMi<l*s Cbar**ter of Momss.] * 1^1 'Immed&te successor, 

T RAT ttte history of the fi fit wa* . _ to fhaottate day and 

# the worM, cilf (be Ism? rtlghrfotSe'hook bTfht law, in ord&r 
effltarwer their departure from that he mifpif observe, |o do according 
Egypt, arrived* at the borders of the to all that n written therein, and that 
promised land, was the work of 

Moses, and written by divine autho- ♦ Ex. c- 17, v. 14. c. S4 t v. 27* 

rity, must be considered as the foun- f Ex. c. 24, v. 4, 7. 

station of all revealed religion, This j Deut. c. 3\ t v. 0—13* 
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fits way might prosper. 4 Agreeably 
to this injunction we find it testified 
of him;* mat, as the Lord commanded 
Moses bis servant, so did Mose&ccni- 
mand Joshua, and so did Joshua, , He 
left nothing Undone of all that the 
Lord commanded Moses, t When 
he entered into office, he inscribed a 
copy of the law oti "Stone, in the pre- 
sence 6f the people ; and before his 
death, after be bad divided Canaan 
among the fribes of Israel, his last 
exhortation* was delivered in these 
words : " Be ye therefore very cou- 
rageous to keep and to do all that is 
written in the look of the law of A/o- 
ses , that ye turn not aside therefrom 
to the right hand nor to rhe left.^J 
The authority of Joshua, and the 
authenticity of bis relations, stand 
upon the surest ground, and give a 
firm support to the veracity of the 
preceding records of his nation . For, 
not to mention other miracles, the 
passage of Israel over Jordan leaves 
no room to doubt of his having been 
commissioned from above. Of this 
wonderful transaction, he not only 
drew up a record at the time, which 
the Jewish nation has preserved, but 
he erected monuments tt> confirm that 
record by the most infallible tradi- 
tion— a tradition, which his ex- 
press command, was to be transmitted, 
respecting these monuments, from 
parents to their children throughout 
all succeeding ’generations. <f On 
that d i y the Lord magnified Joshua 
in the sight of all Israel, and they 
feared him as they feared Moses oil 
the days of his life; and the Lord 
spake unto Joshua, saying, command 
the priests, that bear the ark of the 
testimony, that they come up out of 
Jordan. Joshua therefore command- 
ed the priests, saying, Come ye up 
out of Jordan. And it came to pass, 
when the priests, that bare the ark of 
the covenant of thej^ord, were come 
up out of the midst of Jordan, and the 
soles of the priests’ feet were lifted 
up unto the dry land, that the waters 
of Jordan returned unto their place 
and flowed overall the banks, as they 
did before ; and the people came, up 
out of Jordan pa the tenth d$y of the 

4 Josh, c* , 1 , v« 8. * 

t Josh. c. u, v. IS. 

i Josh, p; 8* v. $8. c. *$, t.6. f 


first iqonth, and encamped in Gijgal, 
in the east border of Jerico. And 
these twelve stones, which they took 
out ofi Jordan, did Joshua pitch in 
GilgaL And he spake onto the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, When your 
children shall ask their fathers in time 
to come, saying. What mean these 
stones ? Tiled ye shall let your chiW 
dren know, saying, Israel cape over 
this Jordan on dry land.* 

In attestation of this marvellous 
transactidivwe have^all the evidence 
which a lover of truth can possibly 
require. The men of that generation 
could have no doubt respecting it. 
They were fully competent to judge, 
whether the passage were miraculous 
or hot. They had notice on the pre- 
ceding day of what was intended. 
Jordan had overflowed all its borders, 
and no natural cause could therefore 
be assigned adequate to the effect pro- 
duced. Neither could succeeding ge- 
nerations have any room to doubt, be- 
cause the tradition was uninterrupted, 
and the monuments are stated, in the 
record itself, to have been erected at 
The time. For let us suppose that no 
such monuments had been erected, 
o? that no such tradition bad attended 
them ; it would have been impossible, 
at any subsequent epoch, when these 
things should have been introduced, 
for any one to have persuaded the 
Jewish nation to believe, that such 
monuments had existed from the days 
of their progenitors, or that such 
tradition respecting them had been 
anciently, constantly, and universally 
received. 

From the days of Joshua to the 
expulsion of his nation out of Judaea, 
frequent mention* is made of Motts, 
either to enjoin obedience, tp blame 
the people for their neglect* pr to 
commend thedi and their monatchf 
for their observation of bis jaw. 
Thus, for in*tahcq,, m the bpok of 
Judges it is said, that some idolatrous 
nations were left unsubdued anjong 
them to prove Israel, and to knot? 
whether they would hearkenunto the 
commandments of the Lord, which 
he commanded their fathers by the 
hand of Mom. + Thus also when 
David was dying, !$e charged Solomon 

— - r . 1 ■ f \ ~ V' tn, r.Vr^T 

• Josh. c. 4* V^. 14^*518. . • 

t 'Judg. c. S, v* } 4. ; , . 
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bis sort, laying, " I go the Way “of aft 
the earth : be thou string therefore, 
Ohfl she# thyself a man } am keep 
the change dr the Lord thy <sod,’tb 
walk jft bfe ways, to keep his statutes, 
and commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and Iris testimonies, as it ts 
Written in the taw of Mam, that 
thdu matst prosper in all that thou 
dost, whithersoever thou turnest thy- 
self,* In the reign of Amagiah it Is 
Said, He did that Whiten was nght in 
the sight of the Lord, Jet hot like 
Travid his father : he did according to 
all things as Joash his father did. And 
it came to pass, as soon as the king- 
dom was confirmed in his band, that 
hi* slew his servants that bad slain 
the king his father. Rut the children 
of the murderers he slew not ; ac- 
cording to that wbictois written in the 
t' 60 /k of the law of Mose$, wherein the 
Lord commanded, saying, *Thc fathers 
shall not be put to death for the chil- 
dren, nor the children be put to death 
for the fathers $ but every itiati shall 
tie put to death for his own sm. k *f 
Subsequent to this we find Mnuasseh 
blamed and threatened by the pro- 
phets of his day, for not observingjo 
do according to all that God had com- 
manded, and according to alt that his 
servant Musts had appointed. Bid of 
his grandson Josinh it is said, that there 
Was no king before him, who turned 
to the Lord With all his heart, dhd 
with all his soul, and with all his might, 
fcctotding to all the law of Moses $ nei- 
ther after him arose there any like 
him i 

So much for the testimony of his- 
torians, In succession from die de- 
pj^tute of Israel out of Egypt, to their 
captivity in Babylon. A similar tes- 
timony is borne by all the prophets, 
both before and after the captivity ; by 
Isaiah, by Jeremiah, by Daniel, and 

S Matachi, whose last and farewel 
monition 1 to the church of God, 
whfcffdoses the prophetic writings, 
& rh, [these- words, u Remember ye 
the’ titeeofMoses *' my servant, which 
"I cqptman^ted to him in Hotm 4 *§ 
ire fywt of the Jeviufo people* 
; /^clpal; motel, or Cefts- 

stsftfigvt. Si, v. a, O 3, v, $5. 
Malacfci, c. 4} v. 4 * 


monjal, are so interwoven, *0 iotl- 
tarnly blended with, and dependant 
un their history, that/tbe g$nuihehe& 
ofbdth must either ^ acknowledged 
or rejected, for they Caphbt be sepa- 
rated. If, thnrefote, it be allowed, 
that, their laws are the genuine lavVs 
received from Mpses ; It will follow, 
that so likewise arc the first records 
of their nation. But infidelity itself, 
not even the mbst Sceptical, ever 
doubted whether the Mosaic code were 
genuine or not, tor it has been uni- 
versally received as such. Conse- 
quently the* historical relations, on 
which those laws are founded, and 
which have constantly attended them, 
must be allowed to have made good 
their claims, and must be received as 
genuine. 

In 4 he concession which it makes, 
infidelity is wise, because the most 
credulous can never be persuaded to 
believe, that a uatioh at any time 
would renounce its laws, and adopt 
new ones, .is thelaWs by which they 
and their fathers had been for agef 
governed. But in denying the Cou- 
sequence which flows from thfijk con- 
cession, infidelity must OeVertxkist of 
Wisdom, for who Can imagine/ that 
th£ institutions df the $&bbaBn of the 
Pbhtccostf and of the BassOver. had 
any other origin than those which the 
Jewish historian has attributed to 
them. They were, in Tact, like the 
other solemnities, historical records of 
remarkable events> and, at these great 
festival*, appropriate songs, composed 
by the uioSt eminent among the pro- 
phets, reminded the Jewish people. of 
those wohtfeVful deliverances 'winch a 
watchful providence had vouchsafed 
10 their progenitors. But it was not 
merely At the great festivals that 
these tilings were brought to their 
remembrance, tor the psalms of .Da- 
vid, Which. during his reign, and in 
all sdcceedihg-geherations, formed the 
devotional and daily exercise of their 
Church, frequently refer tp, and some- 
time* fake dcfcAMOh to .repeat, the 
moat intefesikte narrative* Which are 
recorded (w the TPeiiftifeycb. 

1 .SdchfeVidende W irh&ft-agable. But 
iftltf cd^firtfi^tioft of thiS, We reflect 
On the early defeeffon' of tfie ten 
tribes under Jeroboam, With the jea- 
lousy 4utoi*tfnf hetWCetf jhem and 
the tgfo Of Behjhmin 
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and Jtujali, we must be satisfied that howVvidely the Greek translation of . 
no such understanding t and 'consent the Septnagint was diffused; and if 
could yubsist between tnem f aswopld wecohcede, as we inevitably musti 
be injurious' to the purity of their that these, scattered copies of the law 
sacred records, essentially agree : and finally, if we 

If we consider likewise, that, after take into consideration the mutual 
the return from 4 Babylon, mutual jealousy of the Pharisees, the Sad- 
hatred and contempt produced a total ducees, and the EsseneS ; may we not 
want of communication between the with^he strongest confidence affirm, 
Jews and the Samaritans, in conse- that we possess the writings of Mosasi 
quence of which the latter became genuine, add to every useful purpose, 
guardians, and watchful guardians, of m their primitive perfection! 
their Pentateuch ; if w^call to mind 
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Tmk Corsair: a Tale . Ify^LoitD 
Byron, pp. 100. 1 Si4. 

S EVEN years ago, when Lord 
Byron published his first work, 
tx The Hours of Idleness/ 1 we ven- 
tured ta predict (see Universal Mag. 
for Sept: 1807, p, 2(35) that his lord- 
ship’s' assurance which he then made, 
of not again writing, would hardly be 
kep##?kl : we hinted that success, or 
the.; restlessness of gfenius, might, 
either of them, strongly impel him to 
" another trespass.** Our ,prognosti- 
cations haverbeen fulfilled, and they 
who admire his lordship’s writings, 
will no doubt rejoice that they have 
been; « while they who reflect that 
one mature production is worth a 
hundred brilliant fragments, may per- 
haps wish that he had not everf yet 
confirmed our prophecy. This wish 
would naturally result from the con- 
viction that Lord Byron possesses 
many of the qualities of apoet’— sen- 
sibility, ardour, taste and vigour, and 
the desire that those qualities should 
be tasked deliberately upon some con- 
nected, some emended< work, which, 
in its deyelopement,*might afford op- 
portunity for their individual display, 
as well as fpr their entire harmony as 
a whole. The only attempt at a re- 
gular composition which his lordship 
has made is “ Chifte Harold/*- a 
poem containing many beauties, and 
as many faults ; and far reifeoved from 
that comprehension in the design 
which the mind might more eagerly 
desire, bemuse worn out and wearied 
-with the incessant jingle df Mr. Scott's 
oeto-syllabic quartos. After ChiWe 
Harold came the Gkiour and the 
Universal Mag. Vol. XXL 


Bride of Abydos, both of them spark- 
ling drops from the rich tiara of ge- 
nius, but qplv calculated to glitter tor 
a moment ana be forgotten. 

His last effort is that which we are 
now about to notice, and which js 
formed strictly on the plan oflts two 
immediate predecessors, except that, - 
it is not degraded by /« the fatal fiu 
cility” of eight syllable 1 ft es. The. 
Corsair is' dedicated to- Thomas. 
M6ore, and the dedication is perhaps 
the most amusing p&rt of the’VOliime.. 
The reciprocal civilitiesof authors are' 
certainly among the standing jests of 
mankind : but his lordship’s conver- 
sion from rank abuse to courtly adu- 
lation, is at once an object of curiosity 
and suspicion. We nave not many 
instances of such apostacy. War- 
burton, indeed, . after having bespat-' 
tered Pope with coarse. abuse, became 
his advocate and friend ], but W§r- 
burton*# previous attacks implicated' 
only the literary character of his after- 
friend; white Lord Byron's powerfully 
impeach the morals of Mr. Moore/ 
We allude to his lordship's severe 
censure of Moore’s amatory poems,, 
in his “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers/* which, ar a satirist , he 
very properly condemns, and term* 
the writer a 4t melodious advocate for* 
lust $* while, in another part, alluding 
to the foolish duel between Mr. 
Moore aud Mr. Jeffreys— (author and 
critic armed for the field!) he says, 
11 the balls ’ of the pistols* upon ex- 
amination, were found, like the cou- 
rage of the combatants, to have 
evaporated.** This poem was written, 
in 1810: yetttoW, in 1314, we find 
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the noble author dedicating a frork 
to thiVcalumniated man, to this f* ad- 
vocate for lust,” this " lewd Moore,*’ 
this vapouring hero, whom he accuses 
of fighting a duel with ft leadless 
pistol.” Nor does he merely dedi- 
cate. He fawns too: and says, “ his 
only regret since his first acquaint- 
ance has been the years he lost before 
it commenced.** Of course hidflord- 
ship means those four or^ five years, 
that elapsed since he lampooned him, 
and before he drivelled forth these 
pages of tenderness and admiration. 
Mr. Moore, no doubt, hails the new 
convert, duly estimates his virgin 
zeal, and will repay the Battering dis- 
tinction when he publishes his Asi- 
atic Epic. % 

So much for the dedication, which 
we now dismiss with simply observ- 
ing, .that itcontains a freslr assurance 
from the noble author, that he will 
not write again for several years. 

The Corsaic, though unsatisfactory 
in its conclusion, is yet an entire 
and contains some passages 
executed with no ordinary degree of 
felicity. ‘ ‘Conrad, the hero of tlk; 
piece, is drawn with a powerful and 
skilful hand 5 stern, ferocious, misan- 
thropic, irreligious, abjuring all hu- 
man feelings, save one, and the foe 
of all mankind, save one. The dafk^r 
shades of his character are well pour- 
trayed, and by giving him the rude 
magnanimity of an outlaw’s courage, 
the author has succeeded in preserv- 
ing to him some share of the reader’s 
esteem. We cannot do better, how- 
ever, than borrow the poet’s own 
description : 


Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 
In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 
Though h^s dark eye-brow shades a glance 
of fire 

Robust put not Herculean — to the sight 
Mb giant frame sets forth his common 
height ; 

Jfet'in the whole— who paused to look 
* again, * 

Saw more than marks the, crowd of vul- 
gar men— 

They gaze awl marvel how— and still 
con ** 1 


That thus it is, but why they cannot 
_ guess; * ' i'- * ; • 

Sunburnt his cheeky hifi forehead high 
and pale,— . ' . 

sable curls in wUd profusion veil; 


And oft perforce his, rising lip reveals 
The haughtier thought it curbs, blit 
* scarce conceals. , 

Though smooth his voice,, andciutto his 
general mien* 

Still seems there something he Would not 
have seen : 

His features* deepening lines and vary- 
ing hue, * * * 

At times attracted, yet perplex'd the 
view, ' 

As if within that, murk i ness of mind 
Work’d feelings fearful, and yet unde- 
fined ; ~ 

Such might it ne— that none could truly 
tell— 

Too close enquiry* his stern glance could 
quell. 

There breathe but few whose aspect 
could defy 

The fitfl encounter of his searching eye ; 
lie had the skill, when Cunning's gaze 
would seek 

To probe his heart and watch his chang- 
ing cheek, 

At once the observer's purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny. 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray * 
Some secret thought— than drag that 
chiefs to day. 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer. 
That raised emotions both of rage and 
t fear; 

And whereas frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled— and Mercy sighed 
farewell ! 


Slight are the outward signs ^of evil 
thought. 

Within— within— twas there the spirit 
* wrought ! 

Love shows all changes — Hate, Ambition, 
Guile, 

Betray no further than the tiittpr smile ; 

'J he lip's least curl, the lightest paleness 
thrown 

Along the govern’d aspect, speak alone 

Of deeper passions; and tf> Judge their 
mien. 

He, who would see, must be himself un- 
seen. « 

Then— with the hurried step, the upward 


eye, 

The clenched hsysd, the pause of agony , 
That listens, starting, lest , the step too 
near 

Approach intrusive on tbaftinodd of fear : 
Then— with each feature working from 
the heart, 


With feelings loosed to streagthen — not 
■ 'depart— v . * 

Xhttrae-*^ freer* 


Flush in the . check, or damp upon the 
brow, ^ 
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Then— Stranger ! , if thou canst, and Yes} it was love — unchangeable— un- 
tremhfest not, § * changed—* 

Behold hit soul— the rest, that soothes his Felt bnt for one from whom he never 
lot ! . * ranged ; 

Mark-whow that lone and blighted bosom Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 
sears He shuuit'd, nor sought, but 'coldly pass’d 

The scathing thought of execrated years ! them hy ; 

Behold— hut who hath seen, or e’er shall Though many a beauty droop’d in pri*» 
see, , / soil’d bower, 

Man as himself — the secret spirit free ? No no ever sooth’d his most unguarded 

hour? 

Yet was not* Conrad thus by Nature sent Yes— it v/&s Love— If thoughts of ten- 
To lead the guilty— guilt’s worst instru- derness, * 

ment — Tried iu temptation, strengthen’d by dis» 

His soul was changed — before bis deeds tress, 

had driven • Unmoved by absence, firm in every dime. 

Him forth to war with man and forfeit And yet— Oh more than all 1— untired by 
heaven. * time— 

Warp'd by the world in Disappointment's Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 
school, Could render sullen were she ne’er to 

In words too wise — in conduct* there a smile, 

fool — Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to 

Too firm to yield — and far too proud to vent 

sloop— On her one murmur of his discontent— 

Doom’d by his very virtues for a dupe, Which still would meet with joy, with 
He curs’d those virtues as the cause of ill, calmness part, 

And not the traitors who betrayed him Lest that his look of grief should reach her 
still ; * heart ; 

Nor d-em’cl that gifts bestowed on better Which nought remov'd— nor menaced to 


men 

Had left him joy, aud mt*ans to give again, 
rear’d — shumi'd — belied — ere youfji had 
lost her force, 

He hated an too much to ibel remorse — 
And thought the voice of wrath a sacred 
call, 

To pay the injuries of some on all. 

He knew himselt a villain— but he deem'd 
The vest no better than the thing be 
seem’d ; 

And scorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid 
Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 
He knew himself detested, but he know 
The hearts that loath'd him crouch’d and 
dreaded too, 

Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike 
exempt 

From all affection arfdfrotar all contempt : 
His name cqultl sadden, and his acts sur- 
prise 5 

But they that feai*d him dared not to 
despise : 

Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he 
wake . « 

The slumbering venom of the folded 

«na|§f« 

None all evil— clinging" round his 
heart, 

One sotor^feelixig would not-yet depart $ 
Oft could he sneer at others aAeguil’d 
By padsfbns worthy of* a fool orobild— 
Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he 
strove, - 

And even iu him it asks the nametof Love 1 


remove — 

»*!f there be love in mortals — this was love ! 

I ft* was a \ ilium- — aye — reproaches shower 
On him — but not the passion, nor its 
power, . . 

Which onh proved, all other virtues gone, 
Npt guilt itself’ could quench this lo\e-r 
* * liest one l 

This is a powerful description > but 
though vve may easily conceive how 
even such a “ lone and blighted bo- 
som’* as Conrad's, might be sensible 
to that passion which subdues even 
the most untamed natures, we are 
naturally led to wonder how Medor? 
could have felt so ardent a passjon 
f6r a being certainly not formed lo 
win a woman’s love. Hey attachment 
is romantic we confess; but we 
should have been better pleased had 
it been natural. 

What may be called the action of 
this poem is very meagre. Its at# 
tractions consist in the sentiments, 
language, and situation, Conrad* 
who is the captain of a band of pirates 
that infest the Greek islands, hears 
that Seyd, the. Pacha, £<ad equipped 
a fleet; for the purpose of seeking 
him and his followers, arid externu-. 
nating them, Qoprad, however, 
resolves to anticipate the .motions of 
the enemy, takes % hasty leave of 

ft? 



m 


Original Criticism. 


[Fcb^pu? 


Medora, .instantly puts to sea, fend “ How speed the outlaw* ? w«U . 

seeks the foe, instead of waiting to prepared. . Amm}' ' 
be sought. He finds titetn in the Theii 1 pluuder’d wealth, and 

Mora) ^JS^fS^SS •* 

consequences, is highly animated and * * "V 

poetical. «< Pacha ! the fettered captive’*, mourning 

With wufioos reverence fromthc outer That „%* s for aigbt> but iU caa ptey tf* 

Slot stalks the slave, whose office there to , 0Q , y the recMct(l watcrg roM . ( 

Bows hia bent head— his hand sal otes the Tho«w.w that would notbear me from 

{stgEaaiss- sja?, 

B. uSS. .Ip. from •S.jd-. ..cumj M "“ *» '“* M “ 

And J& holy mm In A.n nip,. TU, i^« thm, jui,., U lm,t, Bom m. 
His anus were folded on his dark-green They 1Hde of an?ht in pfri l's shape 5 

His step wis feeble, and his look deprest ; ““ * ad 1 J ,ra > cd or 90U « ht th * 

y “ T„ h *.! C ™ ,<1 ° f harda '‘ ip *° re That leads me here-if eyed with vigi- 
than years, lance* 

And 'gJ'JjjT* »** P enanw t ? ot The careless guard that did not sec me 

V °* M wJ' i8 G "‘ l_hiS 8aWe ,0ck4 ** May watch as idly when thy power is oigh. 

And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’er,; “ faint ^ nd ” aUw * 

Around^hUform his loose long robe was F<H)d fof |ny huD?er> reet fr0m tossing 

And W alo‘ne a : i ’ re “ t W ° W ' d “ W “ Permitmy absence-peace be with thee , 

SUbmi mannM? Ct ^ With a^mund !-now grant repose- 

He calmly met the ebrinus eyes that release. 

And question* of his coming fain would Sta y. ^rvise! 1 have more to question- 

se d e p y 

Before the Pacha’s will allowed tospeak. 1 thee— sit— ^tost heat 

« Whence cornet thou, Dervi&e ? ” More I must auk, and food (he slavesshpU 

14 From the outlaw's den, ‘bring ; 

A fugitive — ** Tho& sbak not pins whose *U ai* ba»r 

“ Thy capture where and when ?** ’ queting : 

u From Scalanova’s port to brio’* isle, The supper clone— prepare th^e to reply, 

The Snick yvas bound ; but Alla did not Clearly And full-71 V^e not mystery.* ’ 
smile 

Upon oarfoorse— the Moslem merchant’s ’Turejf^vain to guess what shook the pirn* 
gains man, 

T)te Boveff wq^: our limbs have worn Wboyfoqk’d -pot loviiafor on tfcnt ; 

their chains. Nor slow’d high relish Tar J & ie banquet 

lhadnofkath to fear, nor wealth to boast, prest, *, 

Beyond 'the wandering freedom which I Andk ea - rap e tt Ap+t m f MIM A guest 
ksf i , *Twas but a moment’s peevish* kettle* jkit 

At length aiSW’i humble boat bt night Along bU «h«4fc# audtata^lfoed m 
. - .v* v- ^ mkI offer’d chance of flight ? ftapk 

t, and -find »y safety hem Ho mm&m down in s*!®»ec* and hisdbofc 

whfehibeforh for* 


Afforded 
1 seised the 

With thee— mostmighty Pacha l who can Besomed the 
. /dfesr?*? . * sook t 
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The feast Wjgs usber’din— but sumptuous 

‘ fa*4fc\* , 

He shuun'd as-if some poison minted 
there; 1 , 

For cue so long condemn'd to toil and 

fast, . 

Metliinks he strangely spares the rich 
repast. 

“ What ails thee, Dcrvise? eat— dost 
thou suppose 

This feast a Christian's ? or my friends 
thy foes ? 

Why dost thou shun the salt ? that sacred 
pledge, 

Which, once partaken, blunts the sabre’s 
edge, 

Makes even contending tribes in peace 
unite, 

And hated hosts seem brethren to the sight ! 

Salt seasons dainties— and my food ^ still 
The humblest root, my drink the simplest 
rill 

And tny stern vow and order’s laws oppose 
To break or mingle bread with friends or 
foes; 

It may seem strange — if there be aught 
to dread, 

That peril rests upon my single head ; 

But for thy sway— -nay more— thy Sultan's 
throne, 

I taste nor bread nor banquet — save alone ; 
Infringed our order’s rule, the Pfoph tl’s 
raff* 

To Mecca's dome might bar my pilgri- 
mage. 

Well — as thou wilt— ascetic as thou art— 
One question answer ! then in peace de- 
part. 

How many ?— Ha ! it cannot sure be day ? 
What star— what sun is bursting on the 
bay? 

It shines a lake of fire ! — away— away * 
Ho ! treachery: ! my guards ! my scimitar 1 
The galleys feed the flamfo — and I afar ! 
A coursed Dervise 1— these thy tidings— 
thou 

Some vitfcrtn <5py-*<seize— cleave him*- 
slay him now 1" 

tJp rose the Denise with that burst of 
light, * * ' 

Nor less his efcagge of form appall’d the 

Up rose t^Dcrvtscr-mot in saintly^garb, 
But. like a Warrior bounding from his 
bath, * 

Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe 
«**»**,. .. 

^bopo hi^jpMul’d beoest, and fta&M his 
sabre’s my 5 «. 

oes%ue» and Mhle 
. plume, . i. jh 

More glittering eye, and blade brew!* 
sabler gloom. 


Glared In the Moslems' eyes some Afrit 
sprite. 

Whose demon death-blow left no hope for 
fight. 

The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 
Of flame* on high, and torches f rout below ; 
The shriek of terror, and the mingling 
yell— . 

For swords began to clash, and shouts to 
swell, 

Fluug o’er that' spot of earth the air of 
hell! „ 

Distracted to and fro the flying slaves > 

Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 
Nought heeded they«tbc Pacha’s angry cry, 
They seize that Dervlse '.—seize on Za- 
citnai ! 

He saw their terror— check'd the first de- 
spair 

That urged him but to staud and perish 
there, 

Fiuee far too early and too well obey’d, 
The flame was kindled ere the signal 
made ; 

He saw their terror— from his baldric 
drew 

His bugle — brief the blast — but shrilly 
blew, 

’Tis answer’d — “ Well ye speed, my gal- 
lant ereW! 

Wljy did 1 doubt their quickness of career? 
And deem design had left me singlcherc ?*’ 
'Sweeps his long arm— that sabre’s whlrl- 
w ing sway, 

'Sheds fast atonement for its first delay ; 
Completes his fury, what their fear begun. 
An ! makes the many basely quail to one. 
The cloven turbaus o’er the chamber 
spread. 

And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its 
head : 

Even Seyd, couvuls’d, o’erwhelm’d with 
rage, surprise, 

Retreats before him, though he still defies. 
No craveu he— and yet he dreads the 
blow, 

So much Confusion magnifies his foe ! 

His blazing galleys srtll distract his sight. 
He tore his heard, and foaming fled the 
fight; 

For now the pirates pass’d the Haram 
gate, 

And burst within— and it were death to 
wait ; 

Where wild Amazement shrtekingt-kneQl- 
ing— ^throws 

The sword aside— in vain-*tbe blood o’er- 
flows! , 

The Corsairs pouring, haste to where 
within. 

Invited Conrad's bugle, and the din 
Of groaning victims, and wild cries for 
life. 

Proclaim'd how well ho did the work o t 
strife. 




They shout to fiud him grim ancl lonely 
tliere, 

A glutted tyger mangling in his lair ! 

But short their greeting — shorter his re- 
ply— 4 

“ Tis well— but Seyd escapes— and he 
must die. 

Much hath been done— but more remains 
to do— 

Their galleys blaze— whp not their city 
too ?” 

guick at the word— they seized him each 
a torch. 

And fire the dome from minaret to porch. 
A stern delight was fix’d in Conrad’s eye. 
But sudden sunk — for on his car the cry 
Of women struck, and liken deadly knell 
Knock’d at that heart unnun cd by battle’s 
yell. 

“ Oh ! hurst the Hanam— w roug not on 
your lives 

One female form — remember — wc lime 
wives. 

On them such outrage Vengeance will 
repay 5 

Man is our foe, and such ’tis ours to slay : 
But still wc spared— must spare the 
weaker prey. 

Oh ! I forgot — but Ilcaven will not for- 
- give 

ff at my word the helpless cense to live ; 
Follow who will — I go— we yet have time 
Our souls to lighten of at least a crifne.” 
He climbs the crackling stair— he bursts 
the door, 

Mor feels his feet glow scorching wfffc the 
floor \ 

Hi"* breatli ehoak’d gasping with the vo- 
lmncd smoke 

But still from room to room his way he 
broke : 

They search — they lind — they save ; with 
lusty arms 

Each bears a prize of unregarded charms ; 
ffalm their loud fears ; sustain their sink- 
ing frames 

With all the care defenceless beauty 
* claims : 

So well could Conrad tame their fiercest 
* mood. 

And check the very hands with gore im- 
brued. 

But who is' she ? whom Conrad’s arms 
* conv^r , 

From reeking pile and combat’s wreck — 
away—* 

Who but the love of him he dooms to 
bleed? 

The Hararo queen-,— but still the slave of 
Seyd! 

Brief time had Conrad now to greet Gul- 
nare, \ 

*fdw words to re-assure the trembling 

fairs 


For in that pause compassion snatch'd 
< from war, 

Thts foe before retiring, fast and far. 

With wonder saw their footsteps unpur- 
sued. 

First slow her fled — then rallied — then 
withstood. « 

This Seyd perceives, then first perceives 
how few. 

Compar’d with his, the Corsair’s roving 
crew, 

And blushes o’er his error os he eyes 
The ruin wrought by panie and surprize. 
Alla il Alla ! Vengeance swells the er> — 
Shame mounts to rage that uiu»t atone or 
die ! 

And flame for flame and blood for blood 
ltmsKell, 

The tide of triumph ebbs that flowed too 
well — 

When wiath returns to renovated strife, 
And those w ho fought for conquest strike 
for life. 

Conrad beheld the danger — he beheld 
His followers faint by freshening iocs re- 
pelled : 

“ One cfTuit — one — to break the circling 
host !" 

They form — unite — charge—*- waver — all 
is lost ! 

Within a narrower ring compress’d, beset. 
Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle 
ye*— 

Ah ! novf they fight in firmest file no 
more, 

Hemm’d in — cut off — cleft down — and 
trampled o’er : 

But each strikes singly, silently, and 
home, 

And sinks outwearied rather than o’er- 

His last faint quittance rendering with his 
breath, 

Till the' blade glimmers in the grasp of 
death l* 

We could not persuade ourselves 
to mutilate this long extract, for to 
shorten it would have been to destroy 
its effect. Conrad, thus subdued, is 
thrown into pHfon to be reserved for 
the most exquisite torments, but lie is 
finally liberated by the band of Gul- 
nara. after several days* confinement. 
Werhave not room to extract several 
very fine passages, describing the 
fierce meditations of the fettered chief, 
or the varied persuasions of Gulnare 
to induce him to assassinate Seyd, 
which at last she does herself. We 
thinfe, however, that his ’abhorrence 
p£Gulnar#for this act, certainly not 
a feminine one, but yet a terrible 
prpof of sincerity, is not consistent 
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with his character nor perhaps with 
rtabure. We can scarcely abhor the 
crime that is heroically perpetrated 
lor our own deliverance. Medora, 
meanwhile, inconsolable for the loss 
of Conrad, dies of grief,. and when 
he returns he finds her lifeless : he then 
flies, nobody knows "whither, and so 
the poem ends, leaving the reader in 
doubt as to the fate ot the principal 
person in the work, and full of anx- 
iety for what may be the lot of the 
self-devoted Gulnare. 

With regard to the execution of the 
work, it has, as we^ bate already 
stated, many beauties. ‘ Some of these 
we have extracted, and many we nre 
compelled to omit. Rut t %ve cannot 
refuse a place to the following, which 
describes Conrad's state in discovering 
Medora’s death 

l ft* reach’d hi 55 turret door — he paused— 

I JO bound 

Broke IVmn within — and all was night 
around. 

lie knock'd, and loudly —footstep nor 
reply 

At •nminred that any heard or deem'd him 
nigh ; 

He knock'd — but faintly — fur his trem- 
bling baud ' 

Hi fus’d hi aid his heavy heart’* demand. 
The pmtal opens— ’t is a well known lace 
Hut not the form he panted to embrace. 

Its lips are silent — twice his own esvasVJ, 
And fail’d to frame«the question they de- 
lay’d ; 

He snatch'd the lamp — its light will ans- 
wer all-* 1 - 

Ti quits his gras p— expiring In the fall. 
He would not wait for that reviving raj — 
As soon could lie have lingered there for 
day ; . 

Bui, glimmering through the du*ky cor- 
ridore. 

Another chequers o’er the shadowed floor ; 

' His Meps the chamber gain — his eve* be- 
hold 

All that his heart believed not — yet fore- 
told! 

He turn'd not— spoke not — sunk not — 
fix’d his look, . 

And #et the anxious frame that lately 
shook, 

He gfttftd — bow long we gaze despite of 

And know —but darenotown we gaze in 
vain! " , 

In life itself she was so Still and fair, 

That deafly with gentler aspect withered 
there j * 


And thejjcold flowers her colder hand con- 
tain'd, . . . v 

In that last grasp as tenderly were strain’d 

As if she scarcely felt, hut feign'd a 
sleep. 

And made i*almost mockery yet to weep ; 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of 
snow— 

And veil'd — thought shrinks from all that 
lurk’d below— 

Oh ! o'er the eye death most exerts his 
might, 

And hulls the spirit from her throne of 
light ! T 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last 
eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, th6 charm around her 
lips 

Yet— yet they seem as they forbore to 
smile. 

And wish’d repose — but only for a while ; 

But the white shroud, and each extended 
tress. 

Long — fair — but spread in utter lifclcss- 

ness, 

Which, late the sport of every summer 
wind, 

Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to 
bind ; 

These— au4 the pale pure cheek, became 
the bier— 

But she is nothing — wherefore is lie here ? 

He ^sk’d no question — all were answer’d 
now 

By the first glance ou that still— marble 
% » brow. 

It was enough — she died — what reck’d it 
how ? 

The love of youth, the hopi? of better 
years, 

The source of softest joy aud tenderest 
fears, 

The only living tbiug he could not hate. 

Was reft at once — and lie deserv’d his 
fate, > 

But did nut feel it loss^ — A 1 ® good ex- 
plore. 

For peace, those realms where guilt can 
never soar*. 

The proud — the wayward — who have 
fixed below 

Their joy— aud find this earth enough for 
woe, 

Lo^c in that one their all — perchance a 
mite — 

But who in patience parts with all delight ? 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stem 

Hide hearts where grief hath little left to 
learn ; 

And many a withering thought lies hid— 
not lost — 

In smiles that least befit who wear them 

most. „ . 
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Lord Byroir possesses no cf-dipary 
powers as a poet, but he is not quite 
tree fromtheafffectation of appearing 
profound without being intelligible. 
Several instances occur m^the course 
of this little work, where meaning is 
absolutely - sacrificed to a miserable 
glitter of expression. The. following 
is one example 

She saw at once, yet sunk? not — trembled 
not— ^ 

Beneath that grief— that loneliness of lot— 
Within that meek fair form were feelings 
high. 

That deem'd not till they found their 
energy. 4 

While yet was Hope-r-they soften'd— flut* 
ter'd — wept— 

All lost— that softness died not — hut it 
slept— * 

What is this but a mere accumu- 
lation of words that tell nothing ? 
We .sometimes too met with lines 
that halt sadly, as well as some 
most palpable loans from preceding 


poets ; but He who is so rich himself 
should be ashamed to borrow. 


Safie : an Eastern Tale . By J. Hi 

Reynolds. 


rpHIS is a jpleasing narrative told 
JL in irregular metre. The author 
is not among the most favoured sons 
of poetry, but we have seen worse 
poems undeservedly popular. 


The Rejected Theatre; or, a 
Collection of Dramas, No. I. 

W E. did intend giving a review 
of this work in our present^, 
uumker, with some observations upon 
the principle of the undertaking, but 
have thought it better ,to defer so 
doing till another number or two has 
appeared, by which a general judg- 
ment may be more easily formed. 


POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


POETICAL RETORT COURTEOUS. • ANOTHER. 

To Marshal Soult. Field Marshal Wellington to Mar- 

From — , or at least in the Character S,IAL ^ ot,Lr ’ 

of Marquis Welling ion, « j*ET all who chuse t remain, nor fear 
On hut requesting the French' Genei al to A the sword 
irilow tfo inhabitants of St. Jean do Shall injure those who trust my honour'* 
hut (who hud deserted that and other word ; 9 

villages after their capture), to return The women hear! and with one general 
to thei r dwellings ; upon which the 


Marshal stmt the females to Ijord Wel- 
lington v and incorporated the men into 
tiis own battalions* 

F-JENERAL! your sending the fair sex 
to me, 

It ihust he own'd, is true French gal- 
lantry \ 

Such of. the spinster damsels as it suits, 
May help, perchance, to raise me young, 
recruits ; 


* voice 

Declare to stay— becomes tbeir read$ 
choice. 4 

Each liberal bosom of this truth aware 
That, friends or foes,— 1 * the brave deserve 
the J air.’” 


From -Til*. Italia* 0 m Guabini. 
“ Felice chc vi mira” fyc. 


As for the husbands, such as save their XJAPPY the youth who- thoe admires, 

' lives, , . Happier who .sighs .with jmftdogires 1 

Iho* pns’uers made, may come and take Bxh O how blest, how happy he, 
their wives t Vvk a s < ..,ku.» *1 


their mines s 
And Still to shew the Hrittsh are polite. 


\Y ho sighing, draws a sigh prom t|jee l 


Marshal, should you be caught, or kill'd bright shines indeed that )o¥g**t \ar, 
in fight, Who thus iu one, fto heaV*nly fair, 

Dead or alive— tin/ jpst to victory— * His eyes and heart- at on&eaa jjdeas% 

I scarcer can say— houi welcome you would A ad say the Heart he lovesy js hit. 

Mi < * ■ ^ w >’ ■ f: 
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VARIETIES, LITERACY <§- PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Men, of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, See. %c. 


New Books in the Prc3$ f and pro* 
paring for Publication . 

L ORD Erskine is engaged in a work 
adapted to existing circumstances# 
and to serve as a continuation of the 
reasoning and principles contained in 
his celebrated pamphlet, on the Causes 
and Consequences of tht; War. 

Restitute, or the titles and characters 
of old books, in English literature, 'and 
their authors revived. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges. % 

By the Rev. John Barrington, a lite- 
rary history of the middle ages ; com- 
prehending an account of the state of 
learning from the close of the reign of 
Augustus, to its renewal in the fifteenth 
century. 

By Mr. Henry Ellis, keeper of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, a 
new edition, with additions, and a con- 
tinuation of the History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. t • 

By Mr. R. Slate, a volume of ser- 
mons never before published, selected 
from manuscripts and preached by 
eminent non- conformists ; Oliver Hey* 
wood, of Coley ;• Thomas Jollie, of 
Althorne; Henrv Newcome, of Man- 
chester; and Henry Pcndleburpr, of 
llolcome. 

The History of Essex, with portraits 
of. the celebrated and remarkable na- 
tives of that county, and a summary of 
their lives ; by Mrs. Elizabeth Ogborne ; 
illustrated by numerous engravings and 
drawings, taken on the spot, by Mr. G. 
Ogborne. 

On the erroneous opinions and terrors 
entertained concerning hereditary dis- 
eases, witli remarks on the unnecessary 
revival of exploded Greek terms, &c. 
&c. By. l>r. Adams. 

Mr. Bowyer has circulated proposals 
for publishing a series of twelve views, 
embracing those of Moscow and the 
Kremlin and Imperial Palace, Leipsic, 
Dresden, 'Berlin, Hanover, Amsterdam, 
the Hague, Hamburgh, &c. accom- 
panied with a. narrative. He also Jit* 
tend* publishing an historical engraving 
of the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
from a painting by Stothard. 

Universal Mac* Vol. XXI. 


At Oxford, Livii Historia, In 4 vol. 
Svo. from the text of Drakenbtirch, to 
contain the various readings and the 
whole of the notes in both Crevfer’s 
editions. • 

In the University-press, Edinburgh, 
a new Lexicon of the New Testament, - 
in Greek and Latin, illustrated by vari- 
ous philological observations, by John 
Breeder Sehleusner, in two vote- 8vo. 
The principal improvements will be 
a translation of tbe German passages, 
with obseryations*by the editors, the 
Rev. Jam£& Smith, D.D. Mr. John Stan* 
chen, and Mr. Adam Dickenson. 

The British Biography of the last 
century, by some members of the 
University of Oxford. 

By subscription, anew, superb, and 
improved, edition of the Delphic Clas- 
sics, in quarto, to be entitled the Re- 
gent’s edition. 

Narrative of the Imprisonment of 
Count O’Neil and the Massacre of hfe 
Family in France, with other particulars: 
written by himself. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

A junction has been formed of Ni- 
cholson’s Philosophical Journal and Til- 
loch’s Philosophical Magazine ; the latter 
is now conducted by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Tilloch, 

The very low state of literature *in 
Russia appears from the circumstance of 
Russian translations of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Tom Jones, Don QuiXotte, 
and the Qevil on Two Sticks, being 
among a considerable number of Rus- 
sian books lately imported by T. Boo-, 
sey. 

A question lias been proposed, to know 
the reason why the Chinese hang the 
rudder of their boats in such a manner, 
that a portion of it is below the keel* 
They are not a people, it is said, likely 
to persist in a thing which has no advait* 
tage attached to it. v 

A gentleman, who, when he has ob-' 
served his books and manuscript^ da- 
maged by insect*, recommends the 
placing of small bags of powdered 
S 
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pepper here and there. Scraps or clip- 
pings of Bosun leather prove of essential 
service ; atnd he has put a stop to the 
progress of tome of the damages occa- 
sioned by insects in books, by putting a 
quantity of pepper among the leaves. 

It is said that with Mr. Cm on’s steam 
engine, at Bristol, com will very soon be 
gtinnd. The principle is follow wheel, 
whose interior is half-filled with a fluid 
mptal. The steam is supplied by a 
common boiler, and makes no noise 
vyhatever, saving half the coals, Ac. 

Mr. Burge, of Bristol, has invented a 
s^ove, in the form of an urn, which has 
a pot introduced irtto it for the fire, and 
i* supplied with air from above, so that 
people may enjoy Che fire and the stove 
at once. * 

. A Very flue Agoa Merinha has recently 
been discovered at the bottom of a 
brook, in the Uraails, of a light green 
colour, bright in its superficies and much 
brighter inride, smooth on the oiUside, 
retaining no track of its crystalline form, 
but father indicating that it has been 4 
prism, ti unrated in its terminations, 
and weighing 600 drachms. This gem 
for splendour, perfection, and colour, 
is almost unequalled. 

Mr. Wellesley Long Pole is fitting 
up Wanstead - House in a style of 
magnificence, exceeding even Carton- 
House, preparatory to the baptism of 
his infant son, and also in expectation 
of the return of lus uncle. Lord Wel- 
lington, in the spring, in the event of a 
general peace, rthen an entertainment 
will be given at Wans ted- House, of 
which the private hospitalities of Eng- 
land, however celebrated, furnish no 
precedent m expense, variety, and ex- 
tent, since the days of Cardinal Wol- 

Ward, of Ba'th, has announced 
the discovery of a method of 'preserving 
com when threshed, in a sound and 
sfa'fftt TJtato, and which will cause the 
produce of different soils to vegetate re- 
gtt&rty together, when on the floor, and 
produce k greater quantity of beer, and 
of Superior flavour; this he recom- 
inttofts Wk of great advantage to the 
maltster. 

1b pre&rfe twrinc-pfaM*, or s<a~ 
weeds.*— A Hampshire cofleclor says, 


under water, fta plate, tfpoft a piece 
Of writing paper, souk to the bottom : 


in this state they will resume their na* 

tujtd form and position. The paper, 
with the plant upon it, must be with- 
drawn from the water gently* and the 
plant and paper afterwards placed be- 
twixt two or three sheets oi blotting- 
paper, and pressed with a book or flat 
board. When taken out, it must be 
put between fresh sheets ot paper till all 
the moisture is gone ; it is then to be 
laid up in a quire of blotting-paper, 
under pressure, for a day or two, when, 
if dry, k may be placed permanently 
upon writing-paper. The larger plants 
require a good *deal of drying, in suc- 
cessive changes of paper, in a very dry 
room, or near the fire. 

Mr. Todd, of Hoddesdon, recom- 
mends the practice in Denmark, rela- 
tive to fruit-trees, where the people 
keep back the blossoms till the fine 
weather is b'eltled, by covering the trees 
in the day-time, and exposing them du- 
ring the night. The experiment may be 
easily made here on a few trees, and the 
practice, guided by the results. 

Sir R. Phillips strongly lecommends 
the advice of a correspondent, respect- 
ing care in taking heated pokeis out of 
the fire, by observing that every poker 
(in parlours and sitting-rooms) ought to 
be provided with a cross just below the 
bright part, to catch it on the fender, 
when it slips often red-hot out of the 
fire. The cross wort Id generally catch 
it on the fender ; but if it were to roll 
on the hearth-rug, or carpet, it would 
raise the hot-end above tne floor, and 
prevent many serious accidents. 

A part ot the sca-clifft, on the coast 
near Lime, in Dorsetshire, lately fell 
down after a violent storm, and exhi- 
bited the fossil remains of an enormous 
crocodile, in a high state of perfection. 
Being discovered on the estate of H. H. 
Henley, Esq. he liberally presented it 
to the London Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

A musical watch- seal — Mr. J. 
Walker, of the city of Chester, has in 
his possession a small watch-seal, con- 
taining all Hie musical principles of 
the organ. On touching a spring, it 
plays melodiously and correctly a short 
symphony, in a dMtoct and most har- 
monious tone. 

A beautiful baldicoot basjatety been 
shot on the banks of the Tees, near 
Darlington* This bird' b found in Bus- 
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sis, «nd tfce western part of Siberia, placed in « moderate temperature* -It 
The plumage i» extremely handsome, wilt require no other trouble than to 
and it measured 18 inches in length, I pobr cut a common tumtylcr of water, 
Mr. C. A. Busby, in consideration of and put in the same quantity of fresh, 
the inefficiency of designated plans f For the first few days it nnnft not he 
derations, and sections, in explaining shaken. " 

the interior accommodations and the ex- M. Lemli also possesses the art of 
ternal appearances * of buildings, has drawing flowers and plants, of every 
proposed models r which he constructs in kiud and every colour, upon paper, in 
«ucn a manner, that, before a brick is the space of a few miiriittis, and of 
laid, he can exhibit every part of the etching thenl to the depth of a quarter 
intended edifice as distinctly as if it of an .inch* upon wood, equal to' the 
were already in existence. He has most finished copper-plates. * 
justly observed, that while architectural To prevent tk-e effects of had air in 
drawings misled ‘or evade the judg- wells, mines, 4*c\--One gallon qf good 
ment, a model, ontRe plan which he air being known to be sufficient tosus- 
adopts, enables the observer to form as tain life for a minute, it is proposed 
accurate an opinion of tbd merits of the whether a good carter’s frock drawn and 
proposed edifice as the author of the tied over a mania head, or a bag, would 
design. • not contain a stridency of good air to 

Remedy for dcafnc*s.~~ The follow- enable any person lo go and giYe tfie rad 
ing is said to have been used, with sue- cessary assistance to persons suddenly 
cess, by Mr. Grosvenor, surgeon, of seized by the vapour in these situations. 
Oxford;— Draw into the mouth, from a A paper, . printed at the Havannah, 
pipe of the strongest tobacco, the smoke, mentions, that an aged priest, in Gui- 
ciosing the mouth atid nose completely ; tamala, having applied himself to the 
when quite full, make an effort as if you production of opium in that province^ 
would discharge it through the nostrils, lie had succeeded to a degree, pro- 
The tobaceorsmokc lliut will be urged mising to make his discoveries of great 
through a back passage (called the 'national benefit, the opium of Guita- 
stacian tube) into the ear. Thetexpe- mala being superipr to that of the Lc- 
rimeut must be repeated tijl one or both *rant. 

the ears give a report or crack, when, Professor Mangeli has published, in 
as it is affirmed, the hearing is sure to the Milan Journal, a long report, upon 
return. The first day Mr. G. made, the •the action of the venom of vipers, and 
experiment, hi# ear gave a violent crack states, that ammoniac is the only sove- 
after filling his mouth three times, and, reign remedy for then* bite. Opium 
to his astonishment, his hearing returned and musk, hitherto prescribed by the 
immediately; Italian physicians, he states, are inef- 

A new Hygrometer. — M. Baptist ficient. 

Lendi, pf St. Gall, gives the following M. Manger, of Wurlzbutg, has a 
description of his invention: — In a machine which, fora long-time, indi-‘ 
white flint bottle is suspended a piece of cates the, most exact movements of the 
metal, about the size of a hazel-nut, earth and the moon, as well as the -up 1 
which -predict? every possible change of parent movements of the sun and tn£ 
weather, twelve or fourteen hours he- celestial bodies, with the eclipses, for 
fore -it occurs. As soon as this metal example, that result from the respective 
is suspended ip the hottle with water, it positions of the stars. M. M’s celestial 
begin? to increase in bulk, and in ten or globe, 1 4 inches and a half in diameter, 
twelve days forms an admirable _pyra- made by himself: an excellent watch 
mid, which resembles polished brass, with four needles, and a wheel-work 
and it undergoes several changes/ till it which is placed within the celestial 
has attained its full dimensions. In globe, form the essential parts of 'this- 
rainy weather this pyramid is continually machine* 

covered with pearly drops of water ; in ’Mr. Heaphy has long been engaged 
case of thunder or hail, it wifi change in painting the portrait of the Marquis 
to the finest red, and throw out rays ; of Wellington, wjth those of fifty ge- 
it*. ease Ofwind or -fog, & will appear neral officers and others of distinction, 
dull and spotted; andT previously to During sorire months he has had the 
snow, it will look quite iquddy. If , honour of 'being at the marquis’s table, 

S 2 * 
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so that such an extensive assemblage of 
portraits of thes* Brifish heroes, painted 
in the camp, cannot but produce the 
most striking' interest among their friends 
and admirers, the public at large. 

Strabo has been translated from the 
Greek into French, by the command of 
the emperor, Napoleon, by M. de la 
Porte do Thibl, M. Gosslyn, and M. 
Corny, the latter of whom is a native of 
Smyrna* fr 

' Dr; Sherwen has ascertained that 
evqry good property of stramonium 
may be obtained from a similar use of 
common white poppy heads, the juice 
of which either swallowed or inhaled, is 
equally anodyne, and less deleterious 
than stramonium. The poppy heads, 
used for this purpose, should be care- 
fully dried while green, and before 
they have attained their greatest magni- 
tude. It is probable that the green 
leaves, also dried, would be efficacious 
in asthmas, &e. 

A certain method of curing a void.— 
The late Dr. Beddoes, in his instruc- 
tions, says, this ought generally to be 
known, it is not right in the beginning 
of a cold to make your room wanner 
than usual ; to increase the auantity of 
bed-clothes ; to wrap yourself in flan- 
nel, or to drink large draughts of piping 
hot gruel or barley-water; but, per- 
haps, there would be hardly such a 
thing as a bad cold, if people, whttv 
they find it coming on, were to keep 
cool; avoid wine and strong drinks, 
and confine themselves for a short time 
to a simple diet, as potatoes, with other 
vegetables, with toast and water. The 
do Tor says he has known the most vio- 
lent symptoms go off entirely, in con- 
sequence of pursuing this diet ; and that 
the pOflse of a person has beaten from 
twelve to twenty strokes in a fiiimite 
less, who had, alter the onset of a cold, 
continued quiet three quarters of an 
hour in a cold room. Strong liquors, 
he observes, as well as warmth, sud- 
denly- applied, will bring on increase of 
Cold, aud sometimes inflammation. 

Great depression of temperature 
produced by evapoiuti on . -—Fasten a 
.little fine tow, by means of a thread, 
round the naked bulb of a thermome- 
ter, ami suspend it before the nozzle of 
a bellows*; then pour some ether on the 
biittv «o as to 'Soak the tow thoroughly, 
aid immediately direct dpbji it a con- 
tinued 1 stream: of air fpm the bellows, 


renewing the ether as, soon as it evapo- 
rates : by this management, at any com- 
mon temperature of the atmosphere, 
the mercury in the thermometer will, 
in about a minute, be lowered to 0® 
Fahrenheit. 

The degree of doctor in medicine, by 
deploma, was lately conferred, by the 
university of Oxford, on Dr. Edward 
Jenner, discoverer of the practice of 
vaccine inoculation,— a man who, had 
he lived amorig the Greeks, would have 
been ranked with other benefactors of 
mankind. When the French emperor 
was once asked to set free an English- 
man of the namfe of Williams, he re- 
fused to listen to the application, but, 
on being told' he was recommended by 
Dr. Jenner, he instantly signed the pass- 
port, spying, “ I can refuse nothing to 
so great a man as Jenner.” 

The Rev. David Peter is delivering a 
course of philosophical lectures at the 
Presbyterian College, at Caermgrthen. 

Mr. David Jenkin, of Swansea, has 
announced a weekly newspaper in the 
Welsh language, under the title of 
Seren Gomer . 

New method of dying silk of a yeU 
colour . — Into eight parts of pure 
er pour, t drop by drop, one pait of 
sm caking nitrous acid. The mixlore 
becomes heated from 25 to 35 degrees 
of Reaumur. Afterwards take the silk 
or gtuft*, which must be previously soak- 
ed m water, and put it ‘into the acid solu- 
tion in. such a manner as to completely 
saturate it v at the end of an hour and a 
half it must be taken out, without being 
squeezed. The silk, having a slight 
yellow tint, is put still, without squee? 
zing,* into a solution, made oitone past 
of pure pot-ash and eight parts of water. 
It is often turned in this alkaline solu- 
tion, to saturate it equally. In ten mi- 
nutes it acquire a fine golden colour, 
very brilliant and very solid. , Then, 
being washed in poire water, it is press- 
ed when half dry. In this cheap pro- 
cess, the nitre .can be taken from the 
lessives, and the silk looses nope of its 
solidity. 4 

An universal hydrometer , by M. 
Lanier.— A hollow cylinder, terminated 
at each extremity by a hollow hemis- 
phere, forms the body of thejiydrome- 
ter ; a cylindrical stem is soldered to 
the middle of the lower hemisphere, to 
which the ballast weights are adapted* 
The stem is solid and Of a sufficient 
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weight for the centre of gravity to be AlbionlMitis* on the southern side of 
constantly maintained on the part of the Blackfrwtrs-Bridge# till they were bum* 
ballast. The upper hemisphere is fur- ed down, reduced the price of grind* 
nished with another stem which supports ing from 5s. <}d. to 9s. lOd. per same, 
a basin that receives weights. About A new ce&ent.— To half a pint of 
the middle of this small stem a line is milk put an equal quantity of vinegar 
drawn which must always be brought to to, curdle- it $ then separate the curd 
the surmce of the liquid, and by which from the whey, and mix the whey with 
the density of all the liquids must be the whites of four or five eggs, bea^ra 
proved, either by changing of the bal- the whole wqll together ; when weu 
la*i weights, or by tne addition of mixed, add a little quick lime sifted 
weights in the basin. through a steve, till it acquires the con* 

A mechanic, at Kendal, has invented sistence of a thick paste.' This cement 
a loom for weaving carpets upon a new dries soon and will resist both fire and 
coiw ruction* It has qeithcr tail-cords, water. 

loops nor puliies, and takes up but Present state of medicine in Italy*-* 
two-tiiirda ot the room of qnother loom. At Pavia, the residence of M. Scarpa, 
Its principal object is to save time in is an admirable institution* The medi- 
changing the patterns, and it is so con- cal professors are ten in number, the 
strutted ihat any part of the {bittern professorships are*thirteen. An exten- 
ma) be altered without interfering with sivc library belongs to the school, with 
the" rest. * a splendid museum of anatomy, and 

SiiG. Ouselcy has written home, from the various branches of natural history* 
Persia, slating that lie much fears there The hospital is excellent and remark- 
is little to be seen in that country which abiy well managed. The industry and 
can be called antique, except the ruins superior advantages of M. Scarpa, the 
of Persepolis, and of another antient head of the institution, have ^contribu- 
city, name unknown, near Murghat, ted greatly to its benefit and improve- 
and the tomb of Solomon's mother^iqent ; lie was the pupil of Morgagni, 
Idie characters and sculpture in bo^pmd collegue with Fontana. At eigh- 
are evidently coeval ; the formed as teen, he was professor of anatomy at 
yet undecyphered, are the «tr row- head- Mbdena, and afterwards pupil to Wil- 
ed characters delineated in Bruyn, liam Hunter, of London ; he then 
Kempfer, Chardin, &c. came to settle at Pavia. He has receiit- 

In short, the syn of Persia has set. 1/ finished an improved gorget for the 
Science is confined to the modest few. operation for the stone, which has this 
Idie arts are totally lost, and there is advantage, that it enters the bladder 
not public spirit nor munificence enough with very little force on the part of the 
to encourage the revival of them. operator ; he has also an instrument for 

Upwards of sixty individuals, it is performing lithotomy above the pubis, 
said, in this metropolis, have, for more M, Brugnatelli is making a very 
than three%ears, subsisted wholly op large collection of concretions found m 
vegetables, fruits, and distilled water, the animal body. He finds that' in 
enjoying, during that period, robust some of the specimens sent him, the 
health, and an exemption from those different layers of calculus are corn- 
maladies which, under the direction of posed of essentially different principles; 
Dr. Lambe, led to theiT adoption of one of them bears a great analogy be- 
this simple regimen. *Dr. Lambe ab- tween the ammal and vegetable systepi. 
stains from all stimulants which excite He has a peice of rhttban>, in which is 
thirst, not drinking a pint of any liquid imbedded a calcareous concretion hi 
in a month. One of his disciples, Mr. every respect resembling those found in 
Newton, of Chester-le-Street, has pub- animals, and appearing to have been 
lished “ A Iteturn to Nature” which gradually formed there, 
is said to be a very able illustration of Pisa is now the seat of a medical 
the system. school, to which a. considerable hospital 

A plan is said to be in agitation for is attached. To Fontaua's cabinet of 
erecting public steam-mills, to keep the anatomical preparations in wax, at Flo 
price of hour* at all times, within due rence, is annexed, a small collection of 
limits, allowing a lair arid handsome pro- preserved animals and skeletons lot com 
fit t6 the manufacturer. The * late putative anatomy, besides another of 


momh m 4 mvhse productfcns; m 
koftu* siccus well displayed, and a 
botanical garden. Thepbydcal appara- 
tits,, belonging to tbe academy, is 
pretty extensive. Tbe |pro globes of 
Copper and lead, with which the famous 
experiment of compression was made, 
are preserved here, also the telescope 
with which Galileo made some of his 
motet important discover^. 
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e produCttons ; * own sooty smoke, and to preserve heat 
displayed, and a lower on its own level; prevent the 
^physical appara- nuisance of smoky houses, dear the at- 
the academy, is mosphere, and decrease the annual 
rhe |pro globes of expense of coals; but Sufficient patron- 
i which the famous age to warrant Mr. P. in divulging his 


Mr. P, Lee has discovered . that the 
liquor ammonia, by. frequently sprink- 
life the beds and rooms of persons 
afflicted wjth the typhusfe v er,or any other 
contagious disease, will effectually pre- 
vent even that of ihe plague. In hopes 
of putting this ammomacal vapor to 
the proofs it was Mr. Lee’s intention, 
when the report of the plague being in 
Wapping was circulate, to have shut 
hihself up there among die contain ina- 

jtrwftedy for the conker and other 


secret to the world is still waited for. 

An ancient library has lately been 
discovered at Glogau, in Germany, 
in consequence of the recent dissolution 
of a religious society there, by order of 
the King of Prussia. The number of 
manuscripts there are 500, consisting 
of 300 decretals, .papal bulls, &c. ; 
and the rest, particularly 60, all clas- 
sical Latin. Among these, is a manu- 
script of Cicero’s Natunr Deortim , 
which perhaps, though not earlier than 
the twelfth century, has evidently been 
transcribed from an original, much more 
perfect than any hitherto known U> be 
m existence. The readings which it 
exhibits are excellent. This valuable 


wounds intnceS''*- The. damaged parts work will be published, 
of: the tree mw>t be cut or pealed off M. Wiegel, of Leipzic, has pro- 
in thfc spring, and the places rubbed, in jected a critical edition of all the works 
a ' fee gunny day, with ' turpentine, of Plato, with a Latin version, annotate 
wbkji becomes a sort of varnish, so tions, &c. 


that the wouuds will be hermetically^ A fbssile human skeleton, sent from 
Closed, aiidthetreewill speedily lecover^Bluadalcupe, by Sir A. Cochrane, has 
ByUfling this simple and cheap reme- oeefc deposited in the British Museum, 
dy, even after all the upper part Of trie Part of another of these skeletons was 
bark has beat cut away, an entire cure sent to France, and is now in posses- 
has been effected in the course tf a sion of M. Cavier, the naturalist. 


year. 

Jtfew mode qf applying soap-maker's 
reniduum.i-M. D. Arcet has disco - 
wed, that this may he employed as a 
cement j he says, a piece of ground 
paved half with this and half with the 
common paviour’s cement, proved con- 
siderably the most hard and firm on 
tbeside the residuum was used; the 
heaviest loads and carnages made no 
impression upon it, while the other 
piece did not fall to Separate. This 
material shay also be used to cover 
garden walks if mixed with a very 
small ' .quantity of sand, apd beaten 
down titpon the afelks; but this bed 
must nbt bemadeso as to touch the 
xoete of the neighbouring trees, as iu 
that rase it would kill them. . No plant 
^wJbecbwill; grow upon this bed. or 

Aft improvement upon tbe gas-light 
ayttm basbeesvoffezea to the inhabi- 
tant of Lemhnuby Mr. W.Pether* 
areb&kebafAjltdblby a disdovery by 
whtc&fittts a tb w&t to consume their 


The specimen now iq; London, is per- 
fect from the neck to the ancles, and 
is supposed to have bmn a female. A 
drawing has been made of it, .and dex- 
trous workmen employed in detaching 
the stone from the form of the skeleton. 
When ready for public . inspection, it 
will be exhibited in a glass dine. 

Mr. Northcote, the painter, bas 
lately been engaged in decorating 
Gongletan-Tlail, in Cheshire, the seat 
of C. ;W. T. Sbakeriey, ?£sq. die sub- 
jects of bis pictures .are -Joseph, let" 
downanto "the pit by bis • brethren.— 
Daniel 4m the lion’s den,-— A lion hunt 
in Africa*—’ The judgment of Solomon. 
—In there -pictures, the -figures are as 
large as life. Mr. N. has also just 
finished a portrait -of Mr. -Brunei!, *Im 
celebrated mechanic and engineer. 

Mr. Craig, the celebrated painter in 
water-colours, proposes to open, in 
April next, a grand aaioon, Tarnished 
with pictures- and drafting* of^subject s 
ift biaUnry, Jandscape,^ca&k, ^$tiH life, 
Ac. executed fa r tbe purpose. Mr. - 
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Calso intends to deliver a course of mates tfte inhabitants at between 7$6 > QM 
lectures on the principles and practise and 800,000, They maintain their mnk 
of drawing and painting in water-cc* army, which ordinarily consists of 2400Q 
lours. foot and 6000 c&valnr* Thar troops 

Norway. — This country, of late years are much esteemed for th&r bravery, 
so little the object of political obser- and, like the Swiss mountaineers, are 
vation, is likely to become soon, from much attached to their country. Their 
recent circumstances, the scene of mo* horses are small, but strong and active, 
mentous events, or the subject of most The Norwegians are blessed with a par* 
important discussions. Some interest* ticular code, • called “ The Norway 
ing parts of its history may not be gene* Law,” compiled by Grieffel field, at the 
rally known. Norway was long ruled command of Christian V. the great ter 
by its own hereditary sovereigns; and gislator of his country. By tnis law, 
so long continued an independent king** the palladium of Norway, peasants are 
dom: but on the demise of Hagen V. free, a few only excepted on some noble 
in 1319, without male issue, his grandson estates near Fredericstadt ; and the be* 
in the female line, Magnus Scn'ek, united nefits of this code are visible in the great 
in his person the kingdoms of Sweden difference in their appearance between 
and Norway. Magnus was succeeded the free peasants o| Norway and the eft* 
in the kingdom of Norway by his son slaved vassals of Denmark, though living 
Hagen VI. husband of the celebrated under the same government. Tne Nor- 
Margaret, and, at his decease in 1380, wegian peasants possess much spirit and 
Norway was united to Denmark by fire in their manner, and are frank, open, 
their son Olof V. who dying without and undaunted. Notwithstanding the 
issue, Margeret herself was raised to the unfavourable nature of the soil, vegeta* 
throne by the unanimous voice of the tion is in some places so quick that 
nation. On her death it descended, the corn is sown and cut in six or seven 
with Denmark and Sweden, to her ne- weeks ; it does not, however, produce 
phew, Eric of Pomerania.* Sweden was^ufficient corn for the internal comump* 
afterwards separated from Denmark i by*$ion. It is rich in pasture, and the cat* 
the valour and address of the renowned tlc^are numerous. The fishing, parti* 
Gustavas Vasa; but Nor\va£ has ever cularlyon the Wern Coast, finds era* 
rince continued inviolably united to the ploymeht and wealth for the natives, and 
Crown of Denmark. A few prominent silkies the finest sailors for the Danish 
points in its naturaland statistical history navy. These have been procured for 
may be equally interesting. From its that purpose to an amount exceeding 
northern situation and rocky soil, Norway 14,000. The revenues accruing to the 
is not populous proportionably to its ex- Danish, crown from Norway are estitna* 
tent. The intelligent Mr. Coxc csti- ted at £250,000 sterling. 
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Covent Garden. 

The Farmer's Wife. 

T HIS new comic opera is attributed to 
the pen of Mr. T.*Dibdin. The 
principal characters were thus filled * 


and Fanny, Maids of the Fam f M«4 
S. Booth and Miss Rennell. 

The plot lies in the narrowest possible- 
corn pass. Cornflower, a blunt, honest far- 
mer, somewhat advanced in years, having, 
at the hazard of his life, saved Miss 


Sir Charles' Courtly, Mr. Jones ; Emma Bekon from the flames, and af- 
Cvrnflower ( the Farmer,) Mr. Fawcett,' terwards rescued her father, who had 
Captain Belton, Mr. Sinclair ; Farmer impared Iris fortune, by feshiorfable 
Barnard, Mr. Incledon; Mr, . Williams follies, from a gab!, the lady, notwit h- 
( the CufttteO Mr. Chapman; Dr. standlng-the inequality of age and edo* 
Pother (the Pillage Apothecary,) Mr. cation, actuated by mingled feelings of 
Mathews \ Feter( PulStio Sir 'Charles,) love and gratitude, repays his services 
Mb Liston ; Robin (Servant to Bar * ‘‘ with herself." Scarcely has she fte* 
nard,) Mr. Emery ; Mr*. Cornjkmer, come Mrs. Cornflower, when she is 
Miss Stephens ; Mitt Courtly ( Sister disco veredbySir CharieS Courtly***who 
to Sir Charles) Mi^ Matthews ; Susan determines to attempt her virtue. Ta* 
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king advantage of the absence of the 
fanner, in town, he, by a forged tale 
of the upsetting of his postchaise, gets 
admittance into the house, where he 
is hospitably received by Mrs. Corn- 
flower, under whose care he speedily 
recovers from certain bruises which he 
pretended had been occasioned by his 
accident. Meantime, he takes care 
not to miss so favourable in opportuni ty 
to forward his suit.— The lady listens to 
hi? raptures; and, dazzled by his ac- 
complished manners, instead of order- 
ing turn out of the house, she faintly 
chides. The farmer's return, however, 
disconcerts the baronet's project ; who, 
instead of proceeding with the seige re- 
gularly, now resolves on a coup-de-main. 
And, while Cornflower is busily employ- 
ed at a county meeting, he, vi et armis , 
forces away nis wife and her attendant, 
and bears them to a villa he possesses, 
situated on a bleak and dismal heath.— 
Thither the fugitives are pursued, by 
Captain Belton, the brother of Mrs. 
Cornflower, who is in love with Miss 


that can create a smile.-- In the serious 
department, Mr. X>ibdjn was more sue-* 
cessful.— ! Some of the sentiments were 
very forcibly expressed ; and the scene 
in which Cornflower is apprised of his 
wile’s supposed ejopcnvmt, possesses 
considerable interest. In this scene 
Mr. Fawcett’s acting was most natural 
— the pangs of the doating, deceived 
husband, were described with masterly 
force. The character ol Mn, Corn- 
flower, which was unstained by Miss 
Stephens, is nothing more than a vehicle, 
and a very mean one, for some beauti- 
ful music, by Messrs. Bishop and T. 
W elsh . The most unbounded applause 
attended the exertions of Miss Stephens. 
Her first song and a polacca were en- 
Miss Matthews, whose illness 
occasioned the postponement of the 
Opera, was received in the most flat- 
tering manner. She executed her songs 
very well— but her appearance did not 
indicate perfect convalescence. Mr. 
Jones supported the character of Sir 
Charles with his accustomed ease and 


Courtly, the sister of Sir Charles. 
Here a scene of equivoque takes place 
•—the baronet supposing that Belton’s 
visit is for the purpose of making pro- 
posals for his sister, who had just given 
him a hint of the affair, and not to re- 
claim Mrs. Cornflower, with whose re- 
lationship to Belton he is unacquainted. 
The arrival of the farmer elucidates the 
mystery, — the innocence of Mrs. Corn- 
flower is established, — Sir Charles ac- 
knowledges his error, — and, to conciliate 
the forgiveness of Belton, presents him 
with the hand of Miss Courtly. 

Messrs. Emery and Liston as a York- 
shire clown and a cockney footman, 
are rivals in the love of Miss Booth, a 
fair dairy-maid. The characters Were 
excellently supported— .but, whatever 
applause they elicited, must be attri bit- 
ted exclusively to the merits of the per- 
formers— for Mr. Dibdin has not given 
them a single tolerable joke. — Dr. Po- 
ther* the village apothecary, who amuses 
himself, and wearies every person else, 
by telling long stories, unintelligibly, 
is evidently enrolled amongst the Dra- 
matis Persona, merely to afford Mr. 
Mathews an opportunity of displaying 
his initiative abilities. His song, des- 
criptive of a debating society, is amu- 
sing, and. his execution of it, deserved 
the approbation’which & received ; hut, 
beyond this, the part presents nothing 


gaity. — Messrs. Sinclair and lncledon 
were in fine voice, and sang with great 
animation and effect. 

The music, being furnished by six 
different composers, Messrs. Bishop, 
T. Welsh, Davy, Reeve, Gonddl, and 
Addison! is of a €i mingled yarn.” 
The Opera went off extremely well,— 
and, supported as it. is, by the Whole 
comic and vocal strength of the house, 
it will probably exist for a moderate 
time. ■ 

Mrs. Jordan (February 24th) made 
her second appearance this season in 
the chavacer of Peggy, in The Country 
Girl . We are disposed to think 
Wycherley’s comedy will be laid aside 
whenever, by the final retirement of 
Mrs. Jordan, the heroine shall be de- 
prived of her most distinguished repre- 
sentative, The whole wit and merit of 
the piece are concentrated in a single 
character, and to its developemcnt, 
nothing short of the rich and original 
talents of this actress could do justice. 
The public are well acquainted with the 
usual felicity that marks her perfonnnace 
of it, and we were not sensible of any 
diminution of the spirH ancL fot;ce with 
which she* has dften delineated it when 
ossessing the advantages of a lighter 
gure ana a less inatrbniy Appearance. 

After the play, the managers produced 
anew Dramatic Romance, called The 
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Wandering Boys; or. The Castle of 
Olival. To enter into a detail of the 
incident* would’ be superfluous. iMiss 
Matthews and Miss Booth are in male 
attire, * and certainly perform with a 
great deal of vivacity.— The progress 
of the plot is interesting, and managed 
with considerable ’ knowledge of stage 
effect. The* music is lively ; and we 
were gratified with the active part to 
which Mr. Farley is appointed, and 
with the more subdued tone in which he 
now expresses the energy of his feelings. 
There i<was some opposition, but by far 
the major part of* the audience seemed 
to think that cf this description of 
trifles the present was sufficiently attrac- 
tive. The house was crowded in every 
part. 


that one might almost say, 4 hh body 
thought.* n Tn the character of Shy lock 
Mr.Xean 5s represented a* something 
very different from the Impassioned 
ehergy of the late Mr. Cook, and the 
tame judiciousness of Mr. S. Kemble*. 
When the Jew utters that cruel and in- 
solent impiety: 

*' An oath, an oath, I h&v$ an oath in heaven 
" Shall I laj ptirjury upon'my soul.” 

Mr. Kean gives this specch in atnan- 
ner which*shew9 his conception wa$ new 
and excellent. He deliver^. the pas- 
sage in a tone of htinioulf, ahnost b or- 
dering on the ludiaoiis ; it was the 
bitter, ironical joke of a man, sure of 
his darling purpose, jljst about 16 tri- 
umph in his iniquity.— When Sliylock 
looks at the bond and answers 


Dkury Lane Theatre. " 1 cannot fiiufit; 'th not in tbebondl’ 

This theatre has happily, according Mr. Kean, instead of giving this, as 
to all expectation, been graced with Cook always did, with a savage sneer, 
the appearance of a second Garrick, ,( gave it with a transported chuckle.** 
in the person of a I^jr. Kean, who ap- This was a fine touch of nature, because 
pears for the present to have chosen it has been observed the most ferocious 
tragedy as his forte. . His first appearance and deadly passions will relapse into an 
has been in the character of Shy lock, almost idiot paroxysm of joy, when 
his performance of which made an im- they have, or think they have, their 
mediate impression ujfon some of the ^victim in their power. Of this the. 
best critics, that he would rise fo the history of modem wars, and the murders 
very summit of his profession. Upon and assassinations of former times, 
tli is occasion it was justly remarked of afford but too many instances. 

Mr. Kean that there was “ an animating Mr. Kean has since performed the 
soul distinguishable in all lie said or did. character of Richard the Third* with 
It was this that* gave fire to his eyes, the increasing approbation of a crowded 
energy to his tones, and such a variety house* 
and expressiveness to all his gestures. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. , ' 

France. blood, and devastation, this civcum* 

^f^HOUGH the present month, as well stance occasioned strange reflections in 
JL as a part of the last, lias been di- some of the public prints. Lord Cas-. 
vided between fighting and negotiating, tlereagh, said one. of them, u sat at 
circumstances which resemble building the same table, feasted on the same ban- 
with one hand and pulling down with auetl Lord Castlereagh' has dined. with 
the other. The latter/ notwithstanding, the Duke of Vicenza and the Duke of 
afforded particular pleasure to every Vicenza has dined with Lord Castle-’ 
friend of his country and humanity at reagh, he has exchanged the pledge of 
large. It was not. without much satis- conviviality and friendship with the as- 
faction that mapy persons learned from sasrin of the, Duke D’Engbien! The 
the French, papers ,. if that M. Cauliu- reflection is horrible and the anticipation 
court, viz. the Duke of Vicenza, bad m .what is to follow dreadful, unless 
not only renewed his pagmorts but bad the whole negotiation be a piece of 
actually dined, with.. Low epaatkreagh mockery F* *•» - 

at Cha&fya Seine, the place .of To. have supposed some years since 
negotiaiiQtu , ‘ iHowever, as ercdtte, that. Engiafidj or that an English noble* 
great who thritve imem discard, man, wotdd4jtYe lent thwmmes to a 

Universal Mag, Voi* XXI.' * T 
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proceeding so dishonourable as a sham 

negotiation or a sham congress, would 

have been resented as a disgrace to the 
country; but, on the occasion we are 
now speaking of, another daily pappr, 
the scandal of the times and which 
sometimes censures and directs public 
morals, had the following remark : “ What 
the French papers represent as a con- 
gress, we hope, trust, and believe, will 
prove only a diplomatic farce t / !” This, 
in other words; is only expressing a wish 
that a business in which the faith of 
nations is most solemnly pledged, which 
has for its object every thing held most 
sacred among men, arid which is gene- 
rally sealed by s an instrument in the 
name of the ever blessed and undivided 
trinity will prove only a solemn mock- 
ery— a diplomatic farce i ! ! 

As morals are seldom strict where 
manners are loose, we learned, without 
any apology whatever, through a demi- 
official journal, on the 18th of February, 
that the negotiations at Chalillon might 
be considered as at an end, that it was 
then ascertained that at the hopeful din- 
ners given to Lord Castlereagh and 
Caulmcourt, not a single step was taken 
towards negotiation, where nothing huh 
general, the most general, conversation 
had taken place, though Caulincouijt 
had said, *' Enfmilfaut mettre tin term 
aux malheurs du monde.” “ There 
will, we trust,” said the print allude 
to, “ be no new opportunity for the 
Moniteur to blazon forth the mutual 
attentions and kind civilities between 
Lord Castlereagh and the kidnapper of 
the Duke D’Enghien ; Lord Castlereagh 
has left Chatillon and is more particular- 
ly attached to the court of the Emperor 
Alexander.” Another public paper 
had, about the same time, expressed its 
hope that, should Lord Castlereagh sign 
a treaty with the tyrant, he would be 
hooted through the streets on his return 
to England ! Yet the fears of the lat- 
ter were, no doubt, much alleviated 
when they were informed, through the 
medium of the former journal, that the 
allies (notwithstanding their and our 
solemn declarations) will receive over- 
tures- and proposals to a prelwnanafy 
basis* $Ve® t before their armies get to 
Pam;' but it as at Park they will make 
a full and explicit declaration of their 
views,** >1^ the mean whiles the iiar- 
jrator pteceeds/r-ixith unblushing effron- 
tery, (o inform 0% in iBbstance, that 


Buonaparte will yield to nothing short 
of what the allies at first proposed, and 
that he will not cede Franchd Comte, 
Alsace, or Lorraine, to Austria, &c. 

Like the hyena that laughs over its 
prey, the court-writer then exclaims, 
41 What a crisis is at hand ! What events 
must be disclosed before the expiration 
of even the present week 1” 

That such a dereliction of principle 
as this should have occurred without 
occasioning some discrepancy would 
have been truly astonishing: accord- 
ingly it has been acknowledged tjiat the 
resignation of the Earl, of Liverpool had 
nearly taken place very early in the 
month of February ; his Lordship and 
some others in 'the cabinet being decid- 
edly of opinion that we ought to have 
made peyice with the French Emperor, 
as much upon the score of good policy 
as upon that of justice. 

It had been fondly wished, for the 
sake of putting a stop to the calamities 
of war, that th& restoration of the 
Bourbons would nave been proposed by 
the allies and accepted by the people 
of France; hut hitherto a motive so 
generous and disinterested as this seems 
never to have entered seriously into the 
view^of any one of the contending parties. 
Besides, it inay he questioned whether 
any of the Bourbons could so far forget 
themselves as to accept of the crown of 
France upon the degradingterms which 
it is feared the enemies, of ^ France would 
propose : as men of honour could they 
possibly set the seal to tbeir own ever- 
lasting disgrace and that of their coun- 
try, which probably might be offered 
them in case of the death of Buonaparte ; 
and, if in case it is not offered them, this 
circumstance it is to be feared, instead 
of ministering to peace, will only lay 
the foundation for future wjfrs. In fact, 
it seems* as if no circumstance in the 
world could be looked upon with great- 
er dread and apprehension than any 
event which would suddenly tend to 
settle France in a state of tranquillity 
and prosperity. 

Let its now inquire how far the views 
of the everlasting war-party have been 
or are likely to be promoted by military 
acquisitions, 

Thedespatfies from Lord Cathcart 
and Sir O* Stewart, previous to the 
battle of La Rothiere, or,as it is 
called by the French, *thaf e^Bricnne, 
related principally tp skirmishes : and 
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movements* which brought the allied, most immediately occupied as. the 
from the vicinity of the Rhine, dearer head quarters of the allies, 
to that of Paris. The Foreign Office, on February 

A supplement to the London Ga- 15*published a despatch, dated Troyes, 
zette was published on Saturday, the February a, which place was taken pos- 
19th, containing the important and session of, by the allies, on the 7th: 
highly interesting despatches brought by it is said to contain a population of 
the way of HParis, by the messenger 30,000 inhabitants. General D'Yorck't 
Sylvester. The despatch, from Sir C. division took Vitry, ou the 5th. He 
Stewart, is dated Chateau de Brienne, also attacked and defeated Macdonald’* 
2d instant ; those from Lord Burghersh army at .ChaussGe on the same day, 
are from Bar sur Aube, and Bar sur pursued the enemy to the gates of % Cha- 
Seine, and come down to the 6th inst. Ions, which he bombarded, till Mac- 
They enclosed military reports front douald capitulated upon condition, that 
Colonel Lowe, who' is attached to the he should retire with his army and the 
army under Marshal Blucher, and who troops of Sebastian! and Arighi to the 
was eye witness of the engagement left bank of the Marne, 
fought on the 1st inst. Lord Burghersh In the south of France, Chalons sur 
calls it the battle of La Rothiere, the Saone, was cantumd by the Austrians, 
French that of Brienne. The troops from hence General le Grand retired 
immediately engaged on both sides upon the road to Lyons, where Mar- 
amou.ited to 70 or 80,000 men. The shal Augereau had collected about 
whole of the allied corps were placed, 4000 men. The left of Count Bubna 
as a particular mark of confidence, was near Grenoble, his centre at Bourg, 
under the command of Marshal Blu- and his right at Ma$on, from whence 
cher, and Buonaparte commanded the he communicated with Prince Schwart- 
French in person. The engagement zenberg. Thus the different corps, 
commenced at twelve o’clock. Both united with the Austrian standard, oc- 
roues occupied extenebpositions. The* cupy an oblique line through France, 
m-»t obstinate resistance was f xperi- from the capital of Dauphine to that 
e.iced at the village of t La Rothiere, ®of Champagne. 

w iu re Buonaparte led on the young In an official bulletin, published here 
guards in an attack, and had a horse on the 15th, it was stated that accounts 
shot. At twelve at night victory# from Lord Castlereagh had been recei- 
crowned the valour of the allied troops, ved, dated Chatillon, the 10th inst. 
and the skilful combinations a# move- The head quarters were then at Troyes, 
ments of their commanders. The ene- There had been no general action, but, 
my, defeated at all points, retreated in on that day, a division of Gen. Blucher, 
two columns upon Lesmont, Lesricourt, consisting of 6000’ men and 15 pieces of 
and RouaVf His lass, which could cannon, had been cut off by the French, 
not be ascertained, was supposed to The Cossacks had advanced as far as 
be immense. Thirty-six pieces of can- Laon. , 

non and four thousand prisoners were Though the official account of this 
taken by the allies. The Prince Royal battle of La Rothiere or Brienne was 
of Wirtemberg and Gen, Wrede pur- generally hailed here as a distinguished 
sued the enemy in his retreat; and victory, and though the Gazette says, 
Gen. Guilay took pssmont by assault. «• this battle, in the numbers engaged. 
The result of the victory of La Rothiere in the losses of the enemy, and in its 
was the immediate advance of the consequences will perhaps be found pne 
allied armies. of the most important of the war l” 

Colonel Lowe’s report in the Ga- still, for some mysterious reason, hither* 
zette, says, it was Stated, by the pri- to unexplained, it was not announced in 
goners, that Buonaparte led on the young the usual mode to the Lord Mayor, or 
guards in’ person,, and bad a horse slug by the firing of the Tower guns! /and, 
under him. though Lord Burgherslj also nrthedes- 

After the battle' of La Rothiere, Buo- patch which he wrote, congratulated 
napstrte retreated upon: Troyes; and Lord&thuiat uppn this first success in 
after that to ISfogent sur'Seine, thirty a general affair upon the territory of 
dxmilemarer Paris: Troyes was ai* France! % was nevertheless thought 
' * T2 
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proper to let it pass tare among the led them into, moved back his left wing 
number of ordinary events! and Macdonald’* army still 'nearer to 

It is, therefore, supposed that from Paris, while Blucher and Sacken were 
tKe vigorditi opposition which it is at- rushing forward in the hopes of turning 
lowed was made by the eiiemy, that me it ; thus increasing their distance from 
loss of the allies, though not mentioned, the Austrians. On the 10th, Buona- 
Was very severe. •- parte suddenly resumed tire offensive. 

Lord Burghersh says, in his despatch aptl fell, at Champ Aubert, on the corps 
of Feb. tfd ,— 1 ts Buonaparte continued of Gen, Onsouwief, and compelled him 
the action of yesterday with uonsidera- to surrender, with all his officers, 6000 
Me obstinacy till towards twelve at men, and 40 pieces of cannon, all his 
night *« his principal efforts were direct- caissons and baggage. Having thus 
get to thb vedccupalion of the village of pierced the line of his enemies, on the 
La Rtfhiere; he directed himseli the 1 1th, ho threw his centre in advance, 
attack of the young guards up6n that and bringing up his •left, marched back 
"place, bint was repulsed with consider- on Montmcrail, a league beyond which, 
able loss.~Gen. Blucher was present at he encountered Blucher, who was in the 
the defence of this village, and contri- rear of Macdonald ; here an action of 
btttcd materially by life Exertions in the two lioure took place, and Blucher’ s 
repulse of the enemy. General Guilay army, the French tell us, was overthrown 
was engaged till near 12 o’clock in the and completely routed, infantry, artil* 
attack of TDtenville; the vigorous oppo- lery, and ammunition, falling into Na- 
sition he met with was only overcome poleon’s power. The results oi the vic- 
by the skill and ability he displayed, tory are said to be immense; for, on tho 
and by the gallantry of nis troops. The 12th, the French, following up their sue- 
place, after several hours of the most cess, drove the allies from position to 
severe contest, remained in his undispu- position till they reached Chateau 
ted possession. Baffled in the different Thierry, entering the place together 
attempts to regain the advantages he pell mell. Pwwrous to this a strong 
had lost, Buonaparte at last decided up- rear-gu^rd, of 4 Russian and 3 Prussian 
on a retreat ; his columns appear to have f . battalions placed to protect the allies, 
began their movement to the rear about had been surrounded and taken with its 
one in the morning, his rear guard was commander. The results of this day are 
however in occupation of the position pf *30 pieces of cannon, an immense quan- 
Brienne at day-light.” tjty of baggage- waggons,* and 3000 pri- 

The$e“succe$$rol movements were soon soners, qtf among them five or six ge- 
folloyvcd up By the allies, though not neraK Sacken is supposed to have 
with equal happiness; on the 10th of been killed. In consequence of these 
February, it seems that, in endeavour- movements, General Blucher seemed to 
ing to profit by the repeat of the enemy have been pushed an hundred miles 
16 Nogerttsur Seine, they began again from the array of Sohimteenburg, 
to advance. while the main force of the enemy. 

The Austrians entered Troyes, while placed between them, prevented .their 
the Russian^ under $acken ? and the junction* unless another battle should 
Prussians utuleV Bluchef,'' pushed on take place an l restore the advantage 
across the Aube towards Pijtneg, to turn ground lost hy the allies. 
th$* ehemy’8 left, who occupied both The Funperor, it p as said, on the 12th, 
bfthkfr of tnfe Sdne, and at oiice covered was still in pursuit of the corps of Gen. 
the Fontainbleau find the Proving road Sacken, who, serrated from Blucher, 
jto Paris. At length the defensive line had taken the road to Sowsons. .The 
of the citehty from Nogent io Chateau wreck of the allied army was repmsent- 
ThierrV, induced only forty-nye ed as in a dreadful slate. ■ * 

miles m while thut^f tfuj allies All this while if was asked, what has 

‘ 4 Was woMjMt ; M eateiision td Jfrrace Schwafteeid>evgheen doing writh 

IBO. r ffle 43s iljliel confident In ffieif the grand army ? If he has omitted to 

on feiiiy take advanttgfe of the opening palpably 
i^undihg Mfri#, and thlls expb^ theif presented to him, the cause may-have 
jftvided YSlWF td K be atnafeteft sitay; suffered an h-reparable blow, and tlie 
of e&qwu, as> Moreaii ishid, xi % ML be 
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' heurcux, (fortunate!) But, after all, this turned out that the progress tff 
battle of Brienne is thought “ not to lilies in France has hitherto Wen mh&t 
have been a general affair; that Napo- favoured than opposed by the distifte* 
leon himself was not in the action; that tion and indifference of the French peo~ 
it was the rear guard of the French army pie. They have not displayed any of 
only that was engaged, and that even those symptoms of that enthusiasm whitfi 
this stood its ground against the united in the year 1793 confoundedtmt calculsu 
and reiterated attacks of the main body tion of their invaders and defied the 
of the allies, who were compelled to prowess and resources of the contin^t 
give way, by the F rcnch, and to abandon united . Anxious only for the restoration 
tlu: height of Partita, the castle of oftranquillity it* does appear jhat »the 
Brienne, and a position beyond La Ro- "nation, weary of supporting Napoleon’s 
thiere.” Thus, it appears to be true, tottering power, has rather inclined to 
as stated in the French papers, that their submit to existing circumstances rather 
rearguard maintained itself in a vast .than persevere in 'an unavailing struggle* 
plain against the whole of the enemy’s It could not well have been otherwise 
army and quintuple forces. All the when they observed the glory of their 
French generals and marshals too, men- emperor tarnished, and his resources de- 
tioned in our Gazette, are known to lib- stroyed. Thus is it eSWebt the French 
long to the rear of the French. In fact, people have not been conquered, but 
the great inferiority of the French force rather induced to give up a man whoife 
seems partly admitted by Sir Charles fatuity in wasting their best blood -and 
Stewart, who said that Buonaparte is treasure had reduced them to a state of 
supposed to have had about the same weakness, of which their enemies have 
strength as the allies, though among been enabled by circumstances to take 
the latter we have an actual combination the most ample advantage, 
of the forces of Russia, of Austria, of But, as the fortune ot war is mutable, 

' Prussia, and of Wirtemburg. And, it is true that on the 18th, while it was 
while Sir C. Stewart says the victory of reported and believed here ** that the 
the allies was complete in every jejuar- •allied army was within a day’s march of 
ter. Lord Burghersh tells a veryelifler- Paris, avhere they had committed the 
ent story. He says—** So ended the most dreadful excesses," and that the 
affair of this day; the enemy still held confusioq at Bolognewas indescribable, 
the ground beyond La Rothicre, and that tcJWn rung with cannon peals, pro- 
was still in possession* at dark of tjie claiming a new triumph, gained by Buo- 
heights of Brienne." And, while it i§ naparte 60 or 70 miles from his capital, 
said 3000 prisoners and 73 pieces of as appeared by the following bulletin i 
cannon were taken, it is not said that the tf Bologne , Feb* 16. 

'allies had a single man killed, wound- Telegraph Line of Bologne* 

ed, or missing, excepting one orderly « The director of the telegraph to 
Cossack shot by tfie side of General M. Martin, commissary-general of the 
Blui her ! ! ! There is good reason to be- police, Sec* See* 
lieve that the loss of the French was «* On the 16^h the emperor gained a 
much the same as they have stated. fresh victory oVcr the Russian* and 
It was again very cheeringly said, Prussians, near Montmirail, and has 
•* Let us suppose that Prince Schwart- taken 10 pieces of cannon, 10 stands of 
zenberg does not advance, and that the colours, and 10,000 men prisoners, 
guilty domes of the Tuilleries, for this I have the honour to be, 

once, escape the avenging fire, still the NAOtren,* 

transient success of the tyrant ought not Unfortunately for a speedy termimtffon 
to affect the great principles of our po- of the war the Faria papers of the lTth 
licy.V Tt would be weak indeed to be brought official details ofthe sanguinary 
shaken by a breath of ill fortuity. action of the 14th and tfttfc, announced 

* ThersameFrench papers which brought by theVfegrtyh, and, as st fat* been** 
the account of these advantages confess marked, « proved the justness of Sfrti | 
that the populous city of Rneims had Liverpool and* Lofd CWtfereagh’e patilfe 
opened its gates to a very inconsiderate teepmmendathms, by casting a shade 
pumber of Cossacks and some regular over ftrittiam erospeete whkh the 
(troops ; and thus it seems that, contrary allies and all Rtmpe lately enjoyed, 
tp She expectations of many, it fias the movements of sm+ 
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mparte toward*, jtke north-east, the ^Aus- 
trians have aqt been die, or perhanf 
witting* to profit by bis absence* and do 
not seem to have taken a single step in 
advance towards the' capital?’ It has 
been asked, *< Does the Emperor Fran- 
CIS wish A testify Ins disapprobation of 
the continuance of hostilities* when a 
safe* advantageous, * and honourable* 
peace-might have been dictated* by or- 
dering IjiaMroops to remain inactive at 
this decisive moment?” Certainly not 
the least mention has been made of 
Prince Scjiwar^zenberg, or of negotia- 
tions* in. the last French papers ; and all 
the' loss sustained by the Russians and 
Prussians alone, seems at ‘least to justify 
an apprehension that Austria is now less 
disposed to push ,on the contest with 
vigour than formerly. There may then 
be some reason why Lord Castlereagh 
Rturns or attaches himself entirely to 
the movements of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. 

The tyranny of Buonaparte has ap- 
peared in nothing stronger than in his 
late treatment oi the legislative body, 
a committee of whom he appointed to 
examine the diplomatic correspondence 
with Count Metternich. Their report, r 
when it was returned, was ne/cr suf- 
fered to be printed in France; but, from 
a Dutchpapcr in which it lately appear- 
ed, it seems, it gave him great offence. 

The manner in which it recommends 
peace was not the.only nor the chief mo- 
tive of Buonaparte’s displeasure. It 
ventured upon subjects of a much moie 
delicate nature, as' wiu be seen by the 
following extract “Inthe mean while, 
it is not enough for the inspiriting of a 
f people to summons them, according to 
the laws, tp place themselves in a defen- 
sive altitude * but the government must 
establish the surest and speediest means 
of compelling the enemy to make peace 
on durable pounds* These means will 
be effected when Frenchmen shall be 
convinced that their blood shall no 
longer be shed, but for .the defence of 
their native .country and its protecting 
laws; but the* sapted ^ippes of peace 
m4 country may be echoed to. the winds* 
* a^neuc^inot secure Awe coostitu- 
irliputs on f bicb the blessings of 
^ j fed, Jfour cwroit^eon^dem 
&** m white 

Ifes ^oyewfnt Alf Speediest 

measures for the defence of the state* to 
beseech his majesty .to maintain the full 
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and complete execution of the laws* * 
which secure to the French the rights 

of personal freedom, and of security of 
property* together with the free deve- 
lopement of their political rights. This 
security appears to your committee the 
best means of communicating to the 
French the necessary vigour for their ow*i 
defence.— Your committee founds these 
ideas only on the wish, and the necessity, 
of rc-umting more closely the throne 
and the nation* for the purpose of their ' 
joining their efforts against mis-govern- 
ment* arbitrary power, and the enemies 
of our country.” 

When this report was read, M. Lain*, 
a celebrated lawyer of Bourdeaux* was 
the person chosen* and he had no sooner 
finished* than he was declared an out- 
law by the president, to whom he re- 
plied with great spirit. The next day 
the emperor appeared unexpectedly in 
the assembly and told the members they 
would lay France waste, and that the 
loss of two battfevS in the heart of the 
country would not have given him so 
much uneasiness as their conduct. Af- 
ter a veiy passionate harangue, M. Laine 
wds arrested ; but, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, only sent to Bourdeaux to 
remain on hi& own responsibility. So n 
of the assembly he called traitor , u b,>i.i 
he said would wish him to sign a 
more disgraceful than the allies waul i 
have proposed. • This it ->c**ms was a 
prejudice ot his, ot which time and the 
subsequent conduct of Iiis enemies have 
probably cured him. His own be- 
haviour, with respect to the assembly,^ 
was undignified and unjustifiable, but 
certainly not equal to our Charles the 
First in his attempt to seize* the five 
members of our House of Commons. 

A question now arises* may not the 
good fortune of Buonaparte tend more 
than ever .to secure his power, that is 
unless the accounts in the French papers 
are wonderfully exaggerated ? His suc- 
cess, more or less* however, might, have 
been foreseen as within the line of possi- 
bility* before we sent our last instruc- 
tions to the allies not to treat in witty 
till they had entered Paris* What a 
check tq this coldish wish .must the 
flight ,of a Russian prince and 15,000 
> Winners brought into that city, have 
been* ajbout the 16th, of this month* 
probably ipst as 1^ iU4uc^mm|utipn 
of our cabinet arrived at headquarters ? 
.Without giving credit to the statements 
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«,p the French accounts of their having tereau, and Mtfun. Here a most tins* 
routed and dispersed an army of 80,000 countable chasm occurs jn the ieportt 
men in a f&w days, with forces totally *rtd not even the slightestdluskwtft m& 
unequal in point of numbers, still there to the operations which may have taken 
is but too much reason to suppose that place, from the 13th to the 10th. On 
what has happened will encourage and the latter of which days, 4he report sta- 
animate them beyond .measure, even tes, that Buonaparte arrived- upon the 
though it may not be literally true) river Yeres, and marched his Itea&quar- 
« that all measures are taken for sur- ters to Guignes. 
rimnding the enemy on all sides as soon The Pansian account front Nangea 
as he retrogrades one step ; that millions runs thus, “ Parif, Feb. IB. «*- Letters 
of arms wait only for the moment to fipm the army at Nanges, the 17th, at 
raise themselves, and that the sacred noon, announce th&t' the Emperor who , 
territory which they have violated will had attacked the enemy, (the^ Austrians,) 
become a land of fire which will devour had, at that moment made .***6 ptiso* 
them. 0 * , ners,! among them stevend generals, a 

But though the French conclusion of great number of officers, anu 14 pieces 
their ac (founts, down to the Wtl>, con- of cannon. — They are to enter this city 
elude, that the Silesian army, composed to day, bv the bamer of Charenton. 
of the Russian coins, Sacken and Ian- Now, Nanges is more distant from 
geron, and the Prussian, Kleist and Paris than GKiignes, ^here Napoleon 
Yorck, 80,000 strong, has been in four had his head quarterns, on the 16tn.° 
days beaten, dispersed, annihilated,-— At length we have heard something 
without a general action, and without of the Crown Prince, who has not only 
any loss, proportioned to such great re- arrived at Cologne, on his way to 
suits. This must be a gross exaggera- Rheims, but is said to have brought 
tion. All hope likewise of any mis- with him an army of TO, 000 men, part 
understanding between the Russians of which is composed of Danish troops, 
and Prince Schwartzenberg have also who take the route of Dusseldorf.— 
proved as visionary ; it appears, even Dare ,he trust himself in battle hear 
from a report of the 17th, addressed to these said Danes ? 
the Empress and published in the Mo- f The Prussian General D’Yorck, mor- 
niteur of the 18th, that this Print*, with tally bounded in the battle of Chateau 
the grand allied army, was making ra- Thierry, died there in the house of a 
pid progress towards the French capital, post-master, who had bestowed on him 
and had actually arrived, on the 13th, ail thJ care and assistance which huma- 
betore Melun on the* Seine ^ within 27 nity dictates ; but whufh it seemS the 
miles of Paris 1 The report furnishes French officers seldom meet with, un- 
very scanty details of the march of the ai* less in England, 
lies. On the 1 1 th they presented themsel- P. S , More important French papers, 

>es before Nogcnt, where it is said they of the 21st, mention** that another bat- 
Were detained two days. Victor, (Duke tie has been fought, at Montereau, 
of Beliuno,) and Gen. Gerard comman- twenty miles further from Paris, on the 
ded the enemy at that place. Oudinot, morning of the 18th, in which the ene-* 
(Duke of Reggio,) was stationed with my claims another important victory, 
the 7th corps at Proving and a Gen. 3000 prisoners, 1 general, and S pieces 
Pagol had some troops near Montereau of cannon. Prince Schwartzenberg, in 
and Melun. It would appear that the consequence, was decidedly retreating,* 
attack upon Nugent was not more than though perhaps in good Odder, and thus it 
a feigned demonstration on the side of is observed; “ thousands of the deliver* 
the allies $ for another division of their ersoffhe continent have uselessly pe- 
troops had, in the interval, passed, the rished for the barren honour of taking 
Seine, at Bray, which induced Victor to Paris j and whilst one of the invading 
make a hasty retreat from Nogent, upon armies is defeated and dispersed, the 
Nanges, which was attendedby a stmi- other, after two disastrous engagements, 
lar movement of Oudinot upon the Ye* traces back its way, with fallen nuihbera 
arcs. This stream fails iAto the Sense, and diminished hopes.** 
below Melun, about 24 English miles It also appears tnat the Austrian yniv 
Irom Paris. The enemy had previously Soner i made ft Nanges^ on the 17th, 
destroyed the bridges of Nogent, Mmv and" the Russians* and Prussians, taken ~ 
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with Bktefcer* thrived tt'Pira, at one 
Ofelock on thfe Jfith, and ritede to 
MkMm the peqplt* afid witttnsfeht. 
of the Tuflkries. To the immortal ho- 
nour of the Parisians# who crowded the 
Maetroad tin tope of the houses* it is 
tt&d# to witness the arrival of the gal- 
lant captives# they, did so without of- 
fering any incivility or rudeness towards 
them.--Whtii it is recollected that* the 
populace? particularly in Prussia, were 
suffered t<r insult the French * officer# 
who unfortunately fell Into the hands of 
the allies# it is hoped the generous ex- 
ample of the French capital will have 
jts duo weight upon their enemies in fu- 


The late advantages said to have 
been gained by the vice Roy of Italy, 
over the "Austrians# jnustxertainly have 
beeh misrepresented ; their loss in dif- 
ferent affairs ss "swelled to IS, 000 men. 
Of Murat# King of Naples# nothing is 
said! 

Military Operations to the 20 tb inst. 

Official bulletin. — u Sir Charles Ste- 
wart, in a despatch# dated Chatiilon# 
the 12th instant, enloses reports from 
Colonel Ldwe, of the preceding opera- 
tions of the army, under Marshal 
filuoher, up to the 12th instant inclu- 
sive. 

« General lYYorck attacked Chalons 
on' the 5th of February, which surren- 
dered 'by capitulation: Marshal ‘ Mac- 
donald retired Aver the Marne, in the 
direction of Meaux : he had with him 
the corps of Sebastian* and Arrighi# be- 
tides his Own . 

On the 6th k Marshal Blucher's 
head-quarters were at Sandron. On 
the 2th they were moved from Vertus 
to £toges# General Sacken being then 
at Montmirail# General D’Yorck at 
Chateau Thierry, and General Ktesst 
at Chalons \ the whole advancing upon 
tjie army of* Macdonald, who was re- 
tiring with one* hundred pieces of ar- 
ettkvy: On the evening of the 8th, 
Marshak BlucHer's heackqmrtef 1 t were 
ag t dii f wnovedtfr Vcrtwi, on the report 
Rustiffe ^fwnent -having been at* 
tiftked at Brily# The* advanced posts 
of B’Yorcfc from Boment, dad of Sac* 
feed drone Jtftatofotfy now teaehed as 
far as Chateau Thigny? and La Ferte. 

^Isfhc afforfeetia of the doth# the 
. lMh^-d99»idf Aim fp^bd*§wt 


Champaubert# was attacked by a very 
superior force of the enemy from Se* 
zanne, and after an obstinate resistance# 
was compelled to retire# after consider* 
able loss* 

“ On the llth. Marshal Blucheris 
head-quarters were at Beigeres* On 
that day the corps of Sacken and D'Yorck 
marched upon Montmirail against the 
enemy. A severe engagement ensued 
for several hours, both armies remaining 
in their positions. General Sacken lost 
four guns j the hottest part of the action 
was in the village of Mrtrchais# which 
was taken and re.taken three times. The 
enemy was thirty thousand strong, un- 
der Buonaparte. 

“ On jhe 12th, Sacken waf at Cha- 
teau Thieiry, and D’Yorck at Biffert-- 
Marmonr with the aifcth corps at Eto- 
gds. On the same day Marshal Blucher, 
with the corps of Kleiht and Kassfewitz# 
were in position at Bergeres. 

u Duplicates of subsequent despatches 
from Colonel Lowe to Sir C. Stew art have 
also been brought by Mr. Robinson# 
from the 13th to the 17th inclusive. 

“ On the 13th# Marshal Blue tier’s 
head-quarters weie at Champaubert. 
He had advanced from Beigeres to at- 
tack Marshal Marin out at £toges, who 
had about nine or ten thousand men. 
Thf* enemy gradually retired, atnl seve- 
ral brisk attacks were made upon his 
rear, particularly by the Cossacks. The 
pursuit continued from Etoges to be- 
yond Champaubert. The enemy bi- 
vouacked in front of Fnomontieres. In 
Ibe mean time Buonaparte marched upon 
Chateau Thierry, from whence Generals 
D’Yorck and Sacken had retired behind 
the Marne. 

“ On the 14th, Marmont retired 
from Fromontiers to ianvillieres, where 
he was joined by Buonaparte# who had 
m«de a forced match from Chateau 
Thierry, with the whole of his guards 
and a large body of cavalry* A very 
severe action now took pldce. Marshall 
Blucheris force being veiy inferior in 
numbers, and particularly in cavalry# 
his. infantry was formed into squares, 
and be* determined on a zetfoab Tim 
enemy js^nlLtha most desperate attacks 
of cavalry boon those squares,, but. 
were rtoeiteu wltfi such undaunted 
firm***# th» not one of tbetti .was 
btokeni 

u After a vary sevetd and' tmeqtud 
Mrttifo can fod o»<te inf-ft tetraft M 
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nearly four leagues. Marshal Blue her 
observed a large corps of cavalryposted 
on the Chaussee in his rear near Etoges. 
He resolved to force his way through 
this obstacle, and by opening a heavy 
lire of artillery and .musketry upon this 
cavalry, posted in a solid mass on the 
Chaussee, he succeeded in his object. 

“ Upon reaching Etoges, towards 
night, he was assailed by a body of 
infantry, which had penetrated through 
by roads upon his flank and rear, but 
Generals Kleist and Kassiewitz forced 
their way through this, obstacle also, and 
placed their corps for the night in the 
position of Bergeres. % 

“ General Bluchers whole loss on 
these days is estimated at 35^0 men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners ; that 
of the enemy is stated to have been very 
reat, as he was exposed to a tremen- 
ous fire of artillery, in which Bluclier 
.was superior. 

“ General Blucher subsequently re- 
tired to Chalons, where lie was joined, 
on the 16th, by Generals Sacken and 
D’Yorck* Part of General Winzinge- 
rode’s corps had carried Soissans by 
assault, taking two generals and about 
3000 men; General Winzingerod# was 
himself at Rheirns. • 

44 Counts Langeron and St. Priest 
were rapidly advancing to join Marshal 
Blucher, whose whole army would spee- 
dily be united atUhalons, ready to re- 
sume the offensive. 

(t Lord Burghersh writes from Troyes 
one the 13th and 16th February : — 

" The town of Sens was taken by 
assault on the 11th by the Prince-Royal 
of Wirtemburgh, who immediately 
marched on Bray by Pont-sur- Y onne. 

“ On the 9th, Count Hardegg attack- 
ed the rear of the enemy at Rom illy 
and St. Hilaire ; and, joined by Gene- 
ra) Wittgenstein, heagain attacked them 
near St. Aubin and Martiay, and drove 
them upon Nogent, part of which was 
occupied by' Count Hardegg on tlie 
10th. . 

“Count Wittgenstein having, advan- 
ced towards Pont-sur-Seme, General 
Wrede towards Bray, the enemy aban- 
doned the left of the Seine, and de~ 
strayed the bridges, which were re-es- 
tablished by the allies; and General 
Wjtede advanced towards Brovins. Ge- 
neml Wittgenstem crossing at Pont-sur- 
Seme, Generals Biauchi and Guilay 
were at the same time marching on 
Universal Mac. Vox.. XXI. 


Montereau, and measures were taken 
to place the grand army on the left of 
flie Seine, with the right gt Mery, and 
the left at Montereau, with the corps 
of Generals Wrede and Wittgenstein, 
and of the Prince-Royal of Wirtemburg 
at Provins and Villeneuve. 

“ On the 16th, dispositions were 
made, on receiving inielligehcfe that 
Marshal Boucher had repulsed the corps 
opposed to him, and was advancing be- 
yond Etoges, to remove the head-quar- 
ters to Bray, and the corps of Wrede 
and Wittgenstein by Nangis towards 
Melun,— that of General Bianchi press- 
ing upon Fontairibleau. 

“ Mr. Robinson was officially ac- 
quainted, onhisxoad, at Troyes, that, 
on the 17th instant, Fontainbleau was 
taken by Counts Hardegg and Thurn, 
and General Platoflf: the enemy lost 
some guns and prisoners, and the allied 
advanced posts were pushed on towards 
Paris. On the 18th Buonaparte at- 
tacked, w'ilh a large corps of cavalry, 
at Nangis, the advanced guard of Count 
Wittgenstein’s corps, under Count Pah- 
Ifii, and drove it back, with consider%- 
ble loss both of men and artillery. 
Prince Schwarlzaiberg then withdrew 
hfs army behind the Seine. 

“ On the 19th, ‘ the enemy made 
three desperate attacks upon the corps 
of the Prince Royal of Wirlemberg, 
posted at Montereau, and occupying 
the bridge at that place. He was re- 
pulsed with loss; the Prince of Wir- 
temburg took some cannon : late, how- 
ever, in the evening the attack was re- 
newed, and the enemy succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the bridge ; and, 
it was understood, that he had passed 
over a considerable part of his army. 
The head-quarters of Prince Schwait- 
zenberg were to be at Troyes on the 
night of the 19th. 

“ On the morning of die 20th Mr. 
Robinson passed through Marshal Bleu- 
cher’s whole army, from fifty to sixty 
thousand strong, in admirable orders 
It was inarching from Chalons to unite 
with the grand army. The head of the 
column was near Arcis-sur-Aube, and 
about eighteen or twenty English miles 
from Troyes.” 

This additional abstract of the military 
operations of our allies coincides more 
than could have been expected' with 
the French accounts. It proves that 
the allies have totally failed in their at* ' 
U * 
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tempt on Paris. Oil the 11th inst. it 
seems, Blucher’s army had reached 
Forte sous Jarre, only 45 miles from 
Paris ; on the 16th, it had retreated 78 
miles to Cluilons, collecting its scattered 
divisions 123 miles from the French ca- 
pital. On the 17th, the Austrian army 
occupitd Fontainbleau and Nanges 
miles from. Paris ; on the ty)tb v it had 
fallen back 75 miles to Troyes, or » 1 1 
from the metropolis; on the i 4th, Gen. 
Winfingerode/ carried Soissons by as- 
sault, 69 miles from Paris; on the Kith, 
he was at Rheims, 39 miles in the rear 
of Soissons, and 108 from the capital, 
ft is, therefore evident, if a retreating 
aruly is a beaten army, that fur the pre- 
sent the allies have failed. Prince 
Schwartzenberg had srcordingly with- 
drawn his army behind the Seine. The 
despatches go no further, but Mr. Ro- 
binson, the messenger who brought 
them, heard, that, on the 1 8th, Buona- 
parte attacked, with a large corps of ca- 
valry, the advanced guard of the allies, 
under Count Pahlen, and drove it back 
with consideraole loss of men and artil- 
lery. He afterwards made three dea- 
erate attacks on the Prince of IV i item*' 
erg’s corps, at Montereau, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining thr bridge, and payr- 
ing over a considerable partot his army. 
This bold movement, induced Prince 
Schwartzenberg to fall back and replace 
his head-quarters at 'Proves, on the 19th 
inst. 

With respect to a negotiation still pos- 
sible, the circumstance of Mr. Robin- 
son’s being permitted to come through 
France, has led to a belief that this gen- 
tlemen may probably be the bearer of 
the news, that the allies will make a 
peace with Buonaparte not dictated at 
Paris. This, no doubt, would be a 
bitter pill to the war-faction ; but, it 
is not unlikely that the late reverses 
may cdpvuice,the allies, that there is a 
great deal of 'difference between devi- 
sing fine projects here, and that of car- 
rying them into actual execution in the 
face of a bold and persevering enemy. 

It seems undeniable that Murat" has 
compounded with the allies for keeping 
his kingdom of Naples; for, having 
given up three islands and his whole 
jiect to the English, he is to have a suf- 
ficient compensation in the south of Ita- 
ly, as far as to the right bank of the Pp. 
On this ground, "the Neapolitan troops 
hafre taken possession of Rome, where 


the holy father may again return and 
live ifncter the protection of a revolution- 
ary Frenchman and a usurper. 

HOLLAND 

A second supplement to the Gazette 
of Saturday the 12th, contained ^des- 
patches from Sir T. Graham and Lord 
Clancarty. Gen. Graham’s letter is da- 
ted Merxem, near Antwerp, describing 
an attack upon that place, in concert 
with Gen. Bulow, which village they 
carried, taking two pieces of cannon, 
and 180 prisoners; about 18 cannon 
and morters were afterwards planted 
against Antwerp, .and a bombardment 
continued two days and a half, when 
Gen. Von Bulbw, receiving orders to 
march to the south* to reinforce the 
grand army, it became necessary for the 
British to return to their former canton- 
ments, and it was undei stood they were 
to go into winter quarters. 

This attack was made, for the pur- 
pose of driving the enemy from their 
position at Hoogstraten and Wortel, in 
order to make a rcconnoissance on Ant- 
werp ; and which was accomplished, 
after some resistance, the enemy being 
driven into Antwerp with considerable 
loss.-j-Sir Thomas expresses his warm- 
est approbation of the conduct of his 
troops ; no veterans ever behaved bet- 
ter than those men, who then met the 
enemy for the first time. — The British 
loss consisted of nine killed, twenty-nine 
wounded, and one missing. 

SPAIN. 

Despatches from the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, dated St. Jean de I.uz, the 23d 
ult. represent Soult as having recently 
called in most of his out posts, and 
strengthened the centre of his army, 
which had besides received consider- 
able reinforcements from the interior. 
Though the piilitary operations there- 
fore may be impeded by the severity of 
the weather, we must expect shortly to 
hear of fresh engagements, in which, 
from appearances, Soult will be the as- 
sailant. — Letters of the 25th ult. from 
Lord Wellington’s head-quarters, men- 
tion, that Colonel Bttnbury had arrived 
there on the 23d ; that Soult had left 
Bayonne to its garrison of 15,000 men, 
under Gen. ReOle, and was himself at 
Peyrehoufadc, a small town on the 
Gave. * 

Connected with the affairs in this 
quarter, is a fact stated ‘in the Madrid 
papers of the 2 2d ult. which arrived on 
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Tuesday, that the celebrated Palafox, vessels have been stranded or lost— two 
who distinguished himself in conducting of which had gone down the falls of 
the defence of Saragossa, had arrived at Niagara. These severe losses will give 
Vieh, from Fi ance, in a coach and four, a superiority to Sir James Yco, as soon 
escorted by hO French carabineers. On as the season for operations shall arrive, 
his arrivat lie despatched a courier to A second general order, issued by Go- 
the Regency at Madrid, The Spanish vernor Prevpst, orders into custody all 
editors seem to think that Palatox is, the American officers, prisoners of war 
like the Duke of San Carlos, a tool em- in Cunadtf, in retaliation for the 46 

ployed by Buonaparte, in this crisis of confined in the United States, on ac* ' 

his fate, to persuade the Regency and count of Several English-born subjects, 

Cortes to recognize the treaty made taken with arms in their hands, llaving 

with Ferdinand. But we cannot, on sur- been sent home for trial, 
mibe, believe that the heroic defender of American papers, to the 23d of Jantia- 

Saragossa will ever* prove a traitor to ry, mention that the President had no- 
his country. * initiated Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky 

America. (speaker of the House of Rcpresenta- 

Thc small and ineffectual success of rives), and Mr. Jonathan Russell? of 
the Americans, by land, appeal from the Rhode Island, commissioners, jointly 
following particulars, published by au- with Messrs. Bayard and Adams, *o 
thority in this country. Conduct the ncgociations with Great 

Sir .George Provost mentions, that Britain, at Gottenburgh. Mr. Russel! 
the signal defeats sustained by the A me- is also appointed plenipotentiary to the 
i ican heroes, Wilkinson *ind Hampton, court of Sweden. An American 
have driven them back to wintcr-quar- per observes that Mr. Clay was one of 
ters, within theirown territory, under the the foremost in bringing about a state of 
accumulated pressure of 4 * discontent, hostility between the two countries, and, 
desertion, and disease.” — A projected at- lie being still strenuous for war, such 
tack on Burlington Heights, by Harrison *a nomination cannot be considered as 
and Chauncey, had been frustrated by holding out much hopes of a speedy 
the severity of the woathn». — We learn, peace. The New York Gazette, of 
in addition, from the Halifax papers to the 18th Jan. contains a long finanical 
the 20th ult. which ai rived on Wednes* report from Mr. Jones, acting secretary of 
day, and which contain a general order, 3hc treasury, by which it appears that 
issued by Sir CP. Prcvost, that the A me- a considerable defalcation of revenue has 
rican Gen. M*Clure, being apprehen- accrued, in consequence of the einbargdj 
sive of attack at Fort George, as the and lie submits w hether it may not be 
British army, which was at Burlington- expedient and prudent to provide new 
Heights, had moved from thence, or- revenues, capable of producing either 
dered the village of Newark to be des- -the Whole or part of such sums as are 
troyed, and the works of the fort to be unprovided for, but necessary to fulfil 
razed. On the 1 1th, by order of the the public engagements. • 

American Secretary of War, he cvacua- A plan for filling up the military 
ted it with his small force; and next day ranks, similar to a French conscription. 
Fort George was entered by a British has been alluded to in the House of Re- 
detachment, under Cols. Murray, Ha- presentatives, and Mr. Troup^ chair- 
mi l ton, and Elliot, sent by Gen. Vin- man of the military-committee, ip re- 
‘ " ' intelligence is ply to Mr. Sheflfey, admitted that he 

irticles, which had expressed himself in favour of such 
uuuu vmudi uuni Upper Ctiiw- a project. There was also a rumour, 

da of the 2d Dec. stating the dispersion that it was in agitation to appoint a per- 
and wreck of a great part of Chapnccy's son representing the character of a miJi. 
squadron, on Lake Ontario. Fout ves- tary dictator^ in order to put a stop to 
scls, including the Madison and the the disorganization Of the American for- 
Lady of the Lake, had gone on shore ; cos, 
and another, on board which was Gen r domestic.^ 

Hafrison, was supposed to haye gone A grand national imposition was play, 
down. The same gale is reported to ed oft in tin* metropolis, on Monday, the 
have" proved more disastrous, td the 21st, when a ‘person, wearing a white 
American squadron on Lake Erie ton cockade, passed rapidly by the. Royal 

l* 2 
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Exchange, in a post-chaise drawn' by 
four horses, and decorated with sprigs 
of laur?L We have learned, that a 
chaise similarly decorated, with a person 
of the same description within, was seen 
in the vicinity of Dowmng-street ; not 
preceding directly thither, but apparent- 
ly wandering about in w v ant of a guide, 
as Lauriston was when he *pame over 
with the preliminary treaty of the last 
peace, and could not find his way to the 
Foreign Office, till old Philip Astley 
picked him up and conducted him. All 
the city and all the west end of the town 
was in a tumult of joy* The approaches 
to the public offices were crowded with 
persons anxiously intent on the same re- 
search ; thousands had already assembled 
to see the gurts fired in wriebration of the 
glorious event, chiding the delay, which 
was considered the more extraordinary, 
as it was know for an absolute fact that 
the Tower guns had fired already ; al- 
though it was at the same time made 
matter of similar surprise and blame in 
the City, tliat the Tower guns did not 
open their mouths, while it was Quite 
certain thdt those in the Park liad been 
blazing away long before ! 

Down till five o'clock, the crowd was 
still waiting in the Park for the firing of 
the guns ; but in the city the business 
was, long before that time, suspected.— 
Omnium fell back from its previous hi^h 
and sudden elevation, in proportion as 
the delusion vanished, leaving multi- 
tudes of cheated speculators cursing the 
deception that had been practised on 
them, and their own credulity. In the 
course of the evening, however, another 
attempt was made to revive the trick. 
It was asserted, by the authors of tills 
version, that the mission of the man 
with the white cockade was not to the 
British government, but to the Bourbon 
princes ; and, that he had certainly ar- 
rived id the residence of the prince of 
£ondd*atid the duke of Bourbon. In- 
quiry in this quarter also proved that the 
whole business was a trick ; and all that 
remained was to sit down and ruminate 
on the consequences— whether the bar- 
gains made on the faith of the falsehoods 
should stand — and ruin and riches be 
awarded accordingly. 

As soon as the story of the arrival was 
generally known, all the ministers, all 
the principals of all the government of- 
fices, all the ministerial members of par- 
liament, all the chief politicians of the 


clubs, hastened to, or. towards, the 
Treasbry and Downing-street* The Duke 
of Montrose, seen riding rapidly down, 
with a groom in the royal livery attend- 
ing him, as master of the horse,' was 
supposed, at first sight, to be either 
the Prince Regent, or 'somebody deputed 
by him ; and this— even this — enhanced 
the agitation of the tremulous feelings 
of the multitude ! The earl of Liver- 
pool, whose inability to go out of doors 
without danger, according to the decla- 
ration of his medical attendants, had 
been made, an hour or two before, the 
ground of putting ©ff the trial between 
lady Perceval and Mr. Phipps, of the 
News (Sunday 1 paper), was now seen 
bravely hazarding his life, in his anxiety 
for the general good, hastening to Down T 
ing-street, where he, like the rest, found 
only that it was ail a hoax* It appears 
certain, that a chaise and four, marked 
and decorated, as we have stated, came 
first towards Whitehall, from Westmin- 
ster- bridge ; afterwards got back over 
that bridge again, as it is sometimes done 
on the return after landing the fare ; then 
went round by the Borough over Lon- 
doh-bridge, as if to gratify the city with 
the sight in passing to the westward : 
but somewliyre on the way the vision 
vanished, we believe before it reached 
Fleet-street 1 Where the fox earthed, 
we are therefore unable to state; how 
he started, the following letter will, in 
some measure, serve to" shew ; and the 
circumstances may furnish some*means 
to trace him : — 

Dover, Feb. 21. — A pircu instance 
occurred here last night, which, pro- 
bably, ere this reaches you, has occa- 
sioned a wonderful sensation amongst 
the political circles, and particularly 
with the speculators in the funds, the 
particulars of which, as well as I could 
collect, J will relate 

About one o’clock in the morning a 
person accosted a watchman on the cus- 
tom-house quay! and requested to be 
immediately shewn to the nearest inn, 
where he could be accommodated with a 
speedy conveyance to London, as he ha4 
just landed from France, and was the 
bearer of most important despatches, and 
that he brought over the gratifying in- 
telligence that Buonaparte had*' in a very 
late action, been kilted. ' The Ship ini} 
being 'within a hundred yards of the 
spot where this person first discovered 
himself, he was shewn tfiither, where 
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lie also related the same account} and, and requesting further particulars 4s to 
front his appearance, bdqg dressed la a #his landing. As no one could give an 
rough travelling coat, fur cap, and account at which spot or from what boat 
seemingly with two or three days tfrowtn he landed, it became a matter of doubt 
of beard, —also being wetabout the legs, as to the truth of his statement. All 
as if occasioned by his leaping from tne the picquets that were on sentry last * 
boat to the shore, and well supplied with night (and they are so arranged that lad 
Napoleons, which bespoke he was what a boat landed one or other must have 
he represented himself to be, he had observed it), and the revenue-officers and 
every facility given him, as is usual with boatmen who afe in the practice* of 
such persons on their arrival. Whilst watching the arrival of ships up chau- 
the necessary preparations for his depar- nel, were questioned, and not one knew 
tiye from, hence were going on, a mes- of a boat or person being landed in the* 
senger was despatched to prepare relays night, nor was it believed that such a 
of horses in readiness *at .two different circumstance could have taken place 
post-towns. He also addressed a letter without the knowledge of some of the 
to admiral Foley, at Deal, t<* whom he party.” 

said he was well known, announcing his It has been ascertained that one bro- 
arrival, that a telegraphic commuigca- ker sold for his employers, in the early 
tion might, as early as possible, be made part of yesterday forcdSon, the enormous 
to government of his mission, which was sum of ± 650,000 in omnium, which 
also sent off by a courier. Jlc called sale, it is estimated, on a moderate cal- 
himselt Col. de Bourke, or Bourg, or culation, produced a net profit of 
some name of a similar pronunciation; ,£16,000. The whole amount of the 
and he quitted this place about half transfers in the course of the day, it is 
after one, in a post chaise and four, giv- said, exceeded a million and a half, 
ing to each of the post-boys a Napoleon, The report of the committee of inquiry 
to induce them to use all expedition, is expected with much anxiety, and it 
No doubt was entertained but that the wou)jl give infinite satisfaction to the 
representation he gave of himself was community to find that the delinquents 
correct, until six o’clock this morning, were compelled to regorge the thousands 
when a messenger arrived here from ad- whieft they have compassed by manoeuvre 
miral Foley, stating that the person who and management, 
landed at Dover was unknown to him, 
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As this Depart went will he of great Importance fo Authors and Book- 
$ ell bus, as well as to Literature in general, it k requested that Notices 
of IVorks may be forwarded as ear Ip as possible, (free <f Postage,) which 
xiill be regularly merit d . 

arts, fine. les Annies 1753, 1770. Premiere partis. 

B ROWN’S Principles of Practical 3 vol. Bvo. 42s. 

Perspective, or scenographic pro- drama. 

jection. Part I. (to be completed in The Theatrical Inquisitor and month- 
four parts.) 1 0s. fid. ly mirror, Vol. III. Svo. 1 2s. fid. 

Burges’s Easy Introduction to Per- The Blister, or a little piece Jo 
spective, for the use of young persons, draw ! ! a petit burietta, in one act. Is. 
.crown Svo. 6s. Brown’s Narensky, or the Road to 

biography. Yaraslaf, in three acta, as performed at 

General Biography, or Lives critical the Theatre-Royal Drury-Lane. 2s. fid, 
and philosophical, composed by J. education. 

Aikin, M.D. and W. \V. Johnston. Youle’s Arithmetical ^Preceptor, or a 
Vol. IX. 4ta 21. 2s. complete treatise of arithmetic, tbeo 

Mangin’s Life of Lamoignoh Males- retical and practical. l2mo. 5s. or 
herbes, translated from the French, with a treatise on magic square* 8s. 
?2mo. Hawey’s Promoter ot Expedition 

Memoires de la C° rres pondatice and Ease. A copper-plate ciphering 
,dp Baron de Grimm et .Diderot, pour book. 4to. 4s. fid. 
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^ An Explanatory Key to the above. 

Carstair’s New System of, teaching 
the Art of Writing, comprehending 
essays on the subject. 8vo. 12s. 

Gregory’s* Introduction to Arith- 
metic, on a system pever before pub- 
lished. J2mo. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Hale’s New Analysis of Chronology, 
.u which an attempt is made to explain 
^thc history and antiquities of the pri- 
mitive nations of the world. Vol. ill. 
(and final) 4to. 42s. 

LAW. 

George’s Treatise on the Offence of 
Libel, with a disquisition on the rights, 
benefits, and proper boundaries of po- 
litical discussion*** royal 8vo. 18s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Minutes of Proceedings relative to a 
proposal for establishing a lunatic asy- 
lum, in the vicinity of Oxford. v 

Bell’s Elements of Tuition, pari II. 
containing the English School, or the 
history, analysis, and application ,of 
the Madras system of education to 
English Schools. 12s. 

Political Portraits in this new* era, 
with explanatory notes, by W. Play- 
fair. 2 vol. 8 vo. 24s. % • 

Inquiry concerning the author of 
the Letters of Junius. 8vo. 5s. fid. 

An Address to the French Nation. 
Is. 6d. 

Robertson’s Animadversions on a 
pamphlet, entitled Authentic Documents, 
relative to the miraculous cure of W. 
White, of Wolverhampton, at St. Wine- 
fred’s well, alias Holywell, in Flint- 
shire, June 28, 1805. 4s. 6d. 

Spince’s Spanish Guitar, a tale, for 
the use of young persons. 3s. tnL 

Mangin’s View of the pleasures 
arising from a love of books, in letters 
to a lady. fc. 6s. 

Letters from an elder to a younger 
brother, on the conduct to be pursued 
in lire, by W. Hussey. 2 vol. fc. 
9s. 

Copies- of the original letters and 
despatches of the generals, ministers, 
.grand officers of state, &c. at Paris, 
to the Emperor Napoleon at Dresden, 
intercepted by the advanced troops of 
the allies; ’in the North of Germany. 

. 8vo. 9s. 

Les Avantures D ’Eugene da Scime- 
ville et de Guillaume Dekune. 4 vol. 
12mo. 21s. 


The Merchant and Ship-master’s 
Assistant, with a treatise on Marine 

Insurance. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Porsoniana, or Scraps from Porson’s 
rich Feast. 8vo. 3s. 

Letters of Ortes to Lorenzo, trans- 

lated from the'Italian. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Dartmouth Parsonage, a tale for 
youth, by a lady. 12ma. 7s. 

Frostiana, or a history of the River 
Thames, in a frozen state, with an ac- 
count of the late severe frost. To 
which is added the art of skaiting. 
12mo. 3s. 

• MILITARY. 

The Eqst-India Register ami Direc- 
tory for 1*8 1 4. 8s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

An Essay on Medical Economy, 
comprising a sketch of the state of the 
profession in England. 8vo. Os. 

Duncan’s Observations on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms of three different 
Species of pulmonary C onsumption. 
8vo. 6s. 

Reece’s Medical Guide, for tropi- 
cal climates. 8vo. 9s. 

Armstrong’s Facts and Observations, 
relative to Ihc fever, commonly called 
Puerperal. Bvo. 8s. 6d. 

Mcdjco Chirurgical Transaction*, pub- 
lished by the Medical Chirurgical So-' 
ciety of London. Vol. IV. 8vo. 
21s. 

Home’s Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, in which are explained the 
preparations in the nuntafean collec- 
tion, illustrated by engravings. 2 vol. 
4to. 71. 7s. large paper, 101. 10s. 
NOVELS. 

Mystery and Confidence, a talc. 

3 vol. 1 8s. 

Conviction, or she is innocent. 5 vol. 
11. 7s. 6d, § 

Elizabeth, or thv exiles of Sibeira, a 
new translation from the French of Ma- 
dame Cottin* by W. R. Bowles, E&q. 
with notes, fc. 5s. 

POETRY. 

Isabel and other poems, by the 
Hon. Mrs. E. S. Ersklnc. fc. 6s. 

Satie, an eastern tale, by J. II. Rey- 
nolds. fc. 5s. 6d. 

Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, a poem, 
in live cantos, fc* 7s.’ 6d. 

Lord Byron’s Corsair .tale. 8vo. 
5s. 6d.- 

Jennings’s Prospects of Africa, and 
other poems, fc. ' 5s. 
r f he Feasts of the Poets, with notes 
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, and other pieces in verse, by the Editor 

of the Examiner- fc. 6s. 

politics, &c. 

Reflections on tjic present State of 
Affairs on the Continent, as connected 
with the question of a general and per- 
manent peace. 2s. 6d. . 

'The Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, from the earliest period to the 
Year 1803. Vol. XIX. rovai 8vo. 
II. 1 Is. 6. 

The Letters of Vetus, part III. from 
No. 17 to No. 38, inclusive, with some 
under different signatures, being those 
ftliich were published iif the course of 
the year 1813, to which* have been 
added a preface and notes. 8 vo.% 1 Os. 6d. 

RELIGION. 

Tou may's Sermon, in Lambeth Cha- 
pel, at the consecration of the Right 
Rev. J. Parsons, D.D. Is. 6d. 

Jefferson's Charge, delivered to the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Colches- 
ter, s m the diocese of London, in the 
year 1813. R (>d. 

Ezekiel's Prophecy concerning Co- 
gue, the last tyrant of the church, — 
his invasion of "lias, his discomfiture, 
and final fall, examined and* in part, 
illustrated, by G. Penn, E*q. 8vo. 
7>. • * 

A Funeral Oration on Geucifd Mo- 
reau. 4to. :■»«. 

Sermonets, by Ilemy and Letitia M. 
Hawkins. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Influence of Bible Societies on 
die temporal Necessities of the Poor, 
by the Uev.*r. Chalmers. 

The Lamentations of the Children of 
Israel in a Letter to a dignified Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 2s. 6d. 


A Scries of Dialogues, on Several 

important Religious Subjects, between 
a Minister and william, nis Parlshoner, 
by the Rev. 3. Buckworth, Ai M. 
9u. fine. Is. 

Thanksgiving Sermons • 

Pott's Sermon, in the Parish Church 
of St. Martin in the Fields. 2s. 

Pearson's Sermon, in St. Martin's 
Church, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Maud’s, at St.»Mary, Stafford. Is. , 

Courtenay's, in the Parish Church of 
Sanderstead, Surrey. Is. 6d. 

Scott's, in his Majesty's Chapel, in 
the Dock- Yard, Plymouth. Is. 

BateS, at St. Giles's, Cripplegatc. 

Is. 

Bercsford's, at Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire. R 6d. 

Waincwright's, in the Parish Church' 
of Great Brickhill. Is. 6d. 

Lyon's, in Christ Church, Manches- 
ter. Is. 

Davie’s, in the Parish Church of the 
Holy Trinity, in the City of Coventry. 
Is. fid. 

Salvin’s, in St. Mary's, Gateshead. 
Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Park’s Topography and Natural His- 
tory ot Hampstead, in the County of 
Middlesex, royal 8vo. 11. 7s. 

* VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

Pack’s Veterinary Medicine and 
Therapeutics ; containing the effects of 
medicines on various animals ; the 
systems, causes, and treatment, of 
diseases. 8vo. 10s. Od. 


HISTORICAL 

Court of King's Bench, Feb. 24. 
Sitting before Lord EUcnbo rough and 
a Commpn Jury , at GMldhuil. 


' PERJURY. 

The King v. Mitford. 

T HIS was an indictment for perjury. 

The peijury was alleged to have* 
been committed by the defendant in an 
affidavit sworn in June last, in con- 
junction with Mr. Phipps, the proprietor 
of The News, in answer to affidavits, 
on whifch Mr. Holt moved for a criminal 
information against that publication for 
inserting certain letters respecting the 


CHRONICLE. 

Princess .of Wales, purporting to have 
been written and signed by Lords 
Eldon, Castlereagh, and Liverpool, and 
Lady Anne Hamilton. In that affidavit 
Mr. Mitford swore, that, on or about the 
31st day of March, 1813, he was sent 
for by Lady Perceval,— that he went to 
her house at Blackheath, when Lady P. 
informed him, that she had letters of 
great consequence indeed, which she 
wished to have published,— that Mr* 
Phipps, of The News , appeared to be 
the man that was likely, and that ought 
to publish them,— that he then received 
the three letters from her, which were 
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afterwards pubfrehed, with the desire to 
copy them; that lie accordingly did* 
copy them, afterwards carrying those 
copies to Mr. Phipps, agreeably to Lady 
P.s directions. When she" delivered 
these letters to (pm# she said it was a 
> dopgCjms experiment which she was 

S to try, hut something must be 
to roise John tyc. This 
was the alleged perjury. 

Mr. Holt powerfully addressed the 
A Jury, contending that Lady Perceval 
had been compelled to institute this 
prosecution, to protect her character, 
her honour, and her name, against an 
infamous conspiracy. 

Mr. Laws then called Lady Perceval. 
Her ladyship said, in effect, previously 
to the 2d of dprif, the 26th March 
was the last time I saw Mr. Mitford ; 
I did not send for him. On the 31st 
March, I never mentioned to him that 
I had letters of the greatest consequence, 
which I wish to have published ; neither 
on that or on any other occasion. I 
never said that Mr. Phipps, of The 
News* was the man most likely to do 
justice to the Princess of Wales. 1 
never spoke to him respecting* any 
«* dangerous experiment;” nor did I 
ever say tliat sometlving must be done 
to make them give her Boyai Highness 
the Princess of WaU»a proper establish* 
ment. On three letters being shewn to 
her, she Sa/ftT, I never desired Mr. 
*M. to copy three letters. I never had 
any MS. of these letters, — the first 
time l ever heard of them was from 
Mr. Phipps, as he sent me his paper 
of the 4th of April, containing them. 
This paper was accompanied by a letter. 
J had taken in that paper previous to 
that day. I never said to Mr. M or 
any one else, that the spirit of John 
Bull was dying away, but that this 
would make him cktmorou*. I never 
toM Mr. M. after these fetters were 
published, that it might be necessary 
to t him to* be out of the way. [Mr. 
M+ in his affidavit, swore that she did, 
and that she suggested the propriety of 
hie pretending to he mad, and of lfes 
submitting to be seat to Mr. War bur- 


fetters being in existence. I never did 
ask with reference to these letters whe- 
ther he had any objection to submit to 
be sent to Whitmore-House, Mr. 
Warburton’s private madhouse; nor 
did t ever offer him ..£2:000 if he would 
so submit. {• never did express any 
apprehension to Mr. M. respecting 
these letters. I never did say that t 
was afraid of the matter being brought 
before the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, before the House of Lords (as 
sworn by Mr. M. in his affidavit,) or 
before any other house. I never gave 
Mr. M. any. directions whatever as to 
where lie was to take the letters ; for, 
indeed, how could I, as l knew not of 
their existence. I did not tell him to 
go • ,o Mr. Phipps, or interest myself in, 
any wav about their publication. On 
seeing The News, the first thing [ did 
was to send Mr. Speedily to tell Mr. 
Phipps, that l knew nothing at all about 
the letters which he had published. I 
received a fetter from Mr, Phipps — this. 
[It was produced ; but Mr. Alley ob- 
jected to its being read till after he had 
cross-examined Mr. Phipps.] I sent 
for Mr. M . to come to me tp explain 
bis conduct respecting Mr. .Phipps’s 
publications. Mr. M. came on Sunday, 
April 4, l gave him the paper and Mr. 
Phipps’s letter, saying — “ In God’s 
name, Mr. M. what have you been j 
about ? Do you know any thing about 1 
these fetters in The News of this day 
“ What do * yon mean ?’* said "he ; 

“ read,” I replied, “ and then you 
will understand.” He then proposed 
to go to Mr. Phipps, I said that was 
useless, as 1 had sent for him, and ex- 
pected him very shortly. Mr. P. came 
between four and six that day. When 
Mr. Phipps was announced, Mr. M. 
immediately rushed out of the room, 
and I saw no more of him. I sent 
Speechly and Hardcastfe for v Mr. M. 
again on Wednesday, and they brought 
him about efeveft at night, but he 
escaped frpm the house without my 
seeing him, I have never seen Mr. M. 
since the 4th April » I am quite certain 
I did hot see him from the 26th March. 


ton’s madhouse, and that she promised 
him,£5KMW andpatronsge.] 

„ Jfr .cttaeeut&ce of Mr. M.*i com- 
pkuniwofdliiess, aed of being sorely 
beset, 1 did feconkkend hhnto remove 
futtot<ftoA"town for a short time. 
This* was before I knew of any such 


till the 2d April. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Alley. 

I have been sometime acquainted with 
Mr* M. I knew^ where he lodged, but 
1 did not take the lodging for niro; It 
tvat in Cra wford-street, Jp rtman-scpiare, 
at a house kept by Mr. Donovan. I 
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certainly did speak to Mr. D. in favour so altered ?— A. I have some recollec* 
of Mr. M. amd his w ifc. 11 is* visits tion of it. 

were not very frequent, nor did 1 cull Q. It was not inserted possibly quite 
on him at all hours in the night. I cer- so " strong v as you sent it? — A. It 
tainly called on him frequently, and I was altered. 

have called on him so lute as twelve at < Q. Did you ever give to Mr. M. an 
night, but never later, to the best of article eutitled “ Nelson when a Boy,” 
my recollection. 1 left my carriage at it being your writing?-— A. 1 wrote it 
the end of the street sometimes, but and sent it tp Mr. M. certainly, but not 
that was because the paving was so bad. for publication. 

The street was not paved. Q. Did you send Mr. M. an article 

Lord Ellenborough.— I f the street entitled a ** A curious Faft?”— *A. I 
were not paved— and that prevented do not recollect that I did. 
you from driving to the door, the same Lord Ellenborough.— Lady Per- 
cause would prevent you at all times. ceval won't recollect it by mere catch 
Lady Perceval.— When I could gft words ; shew her the paper itself, 
up to the door, I did. s I never recol- Mr. Alley .— (shewing the article) Is 
lect walking up the street, leaving my that vours? — A. Yes.’ 
carriage at a distance when it qpuld pass [Other articlew’shewn to her, the 
up the street. writing and sending of which she ad* 

Lord Ellenborough.— Your ser- mittea.] 
vantof course followed you. Q. Is that letter (producing it) writ- 

Lady Perceval.— To the best of my ten by you to Mr. rfiipps, in the name 
knowledge. I did not -call on him of Lady Anne Hamilton ?*— A. Yes. 
thirty or forty times, I might call on Lord Ellenborough cautioned the 
him twenty times. Mr. M. did not witness against answering anything that 
visit me frequently at my house cer- might tend to criminate herself; if she 
tanly he was permitted to comeocca- thought any question had that tendency, 
sionally. I did employ him to copy |)ie might demur to it. Those article, 
writings for me, but certainly not often, of which she was admitting herself the 
scarcely ever to my recolleotion. # author might be strong libel. She 
Mr. Alley. — Pray did yOu ever em- might demur, but if she did answer, she 
ploy him to can y paragraphs to the must answer truly, 
diurnal publications for you ? — A. Oc- jftlr. Alley. — Mr. Phipps waited on 
casionally I did desire him to offer ar- you at Blackheath ?— A? Yes; on Sun* 
tides for insertion. day afternoon. My son announced him, 

Q. Might I take the liberty of re- Mr. M. being then in the room with 
questing to know on what subjects they me. 

were, love or religion ? — A. Neither. Q. Did you not send for him to 
Q. Oh, neither. Pray were they come and make a rectification , as you 
on politics?— A. They were on the call it in jour letter, of his conduct"?— 
subject of the affairs of an illustrious A. To give aifexplanation, or a recti** 
personage. fication, which you please to call it, of 

Lord Ellenborough,— You must his conduct, which I could not under- 
' speak out. Who do you mean by an stand. 

iUustrious'personage?— A. Her Royal Q. Did your son continue in the 
Highness the Princess of Wales. room all the time of your conference 

Mr. Alley.— Were* all your squibs with Mr, Phipps?— A. He might have 
and crackers, or whatever else you gone out for a few moments, but I 
call them, received by the papers ?— A. think he was there the best part of the 
Some of them were received. time. 

Q. And why were some refused ? — Q. Did not Mr. Phipps say be had 
A* Because they were thought too been very ill used ! —A. He made use 
strong. of som^such expressions. 

d What, too libellous I dippose. <±. Did be «ofc demand that- vqu* 
Welt, and were any of then* inserted Should produceJUr. M . fluff free to fee* 
in a mutilated state ?— A. One #as* their conduct* Might ke disowned and 

Q. Do you recollect writing tp Mr. explained ?— A. ml 
M. to fina fault with the articles being Q. Did not ypu say that you had not 
Universal Mag. Vol. XXI. X 
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seen Mr. M. for a considerable time ?*— 
A. 1 said I had not since Friday. 

. Q. Did you not say that Mr. M. >vas 
Hot then in your house?— A. No. 

A/ Did you not say that you had not 
jseen jMr. M. for a considerable time, 
which accounted' for the lettns being 
published?— A. No; tor I knew no- 
tiling of the letters. g 

Q. If you sent for Mr, Phipps to 
make “ rectification,” why not hate Mr. 
M. to confront him ?— A* He had nishr 
ed out of tnerooro. 

Q. Did you not request Mr. Phipps 
to contradict the letters next day, us> 
well as in his next paper ?— A. I Mid to 
him, that if he coulcf, consistently with 
his duty to (he prtbluf, avoid the expo- 
sure of Mr, M* X booed he would do 
if. 

Q. Did not Mr. Phipps say, that, 
consistently with his public duty, and 
bis own honour, that be could not avoid 
explaining the whole business ?— A. He 
s^id he must explain the particulars. T 
wished him to contradict generally, for 
the sake of the name. 

Q. Wonderfully benevolent » Why, 
I thought you were angry with Mr. M./ 
—A. I was; but I respected th** name. 
Believing Mr. Phipps to have been im- 
posed upon, I said t would contiadict the 
letters in the manner the least humilia- 
ting to Mr* P, * 

Q. Before Mr." Phipps left the ropni, 
and while your son was absent, did you 
not draw you)r chair closer to Mr. 
Phipps’s, and take’* his hand brtween 
vours, saying, at the same tune, “ My 
dear JWTj JpkipvSi if you wilt but do 
tkif for me (simply contradict the let- 
ters^ yott Witt he the saviour of me and 
mrjfymity FV-A. (With much appoint 
agitqfion and great warmth) No; most 
assuredly not. 

Q. How old is your son, who was 
present at part* of v this coherence ? — 

; V^^Tyou not s^y to Mr. Phipps, 
aether Per- 
ceval* tnst^ or seven years, mil OKz 
‘or of the gz- 
comejtte.pm- 
spoke n<J-, 
ahoo* jwsy 



did not ; though I heartily wish he 
may i 

Lady P. in her cross-examination, fur- 
ther deposed, that she did notask Mr* M, 
to submit to go to a mad-house, hat she 
did not persuade Mrs. M. to get her 
husband to go to Warburton’s. Mrs. 
M. said she was afraid to go home, in 
consequence of the violence of her fun* 
band ; and she then suggested the Pior 
priety of having a person from Waroup- 
ton’s to take care of Mr. M. ; but she 
did not piopose to send him to Warbur- 
ton’s. She had Lady Anne Hamilton’* 
leas e to write that ljM*er in her name 
which she sent t6 Mr, Phipps, She 
admitted that rhe had debired Mr. M, 
and Mr. P. to write to her under cover, 
addiessed to iy Anne Hamilton,— 
but thaf was only when she was In the 
country. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lawks. 

Mr. M. had been unwell, that was, 
disordered in his mind, in January, 1812 ; 
and he was sent to Mr. Warbm ton’s, at 
the desire of his relations. On seeing 
Mr. Phipps, on the 4th of April, she 
asked him how he got these letters? 
and he replied, from Mr. Mitford. 
That do< ument, purporting to be a copy 
of A A Ison* * will, she sent to Mitford, 
but did not request it to be inserted in 
anv particular paper. 

Lord Ellen *q rough. ~ Q. Hew 
often did you get Mr. M, s»o insert pa- 
ragraphs in the newspapers for you ?— 
A. Not often, and wished him not to 
use my name. 

Q. What, he was to get the 99 strong 
paragraphs’* inserted if he could, but 
your name was to be kept a secret A. 
I was to be secret,— I was not to be 
known. 

Q. Through whose procurement did 
Phipps offer the columns of Ids newspa- 
per to Lady Anne Hamilton?— A. He 
offered them to lowly It. 

Q, Why dwL he offer them?-wA* 
Thatf Phipps beat can tell, 

Q. Why did not die answer her owa 
letter, or why did you not answer in 
your . own noma?— *4* it was quite im- 
material, 

Q. The more immaterial it wafe the 
mops material, or the more likely way 
would be ^yttUaioostf* own auqifow 
A. It was accidental. 

IMy Jfc fUHher staid, that no. civili- 
ty mm asdraurii^the chair near Miu 
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place; said, ^ t Ux& horrible, t 
itter to any other countenance than that or a , 


p/s, or tekffig fits hand, fcok 

mi she answered Mr. P/s fetL. ~ . ^ ^ ' — - . * „ t , 

Lady H. at her request. tiflain?* 1 8ft. M* weftt with them to 

John HatdcaStle took Mt. M. to Btokhretth about <?lcWen that rdg#rf, but 
Blackheath, on (he 4th of April, to Lady Lady P. did not see them that night, 
p.'s from London, *at her request. She am f before m&jdng Mr. M . had left the 
■ J (- asked him as to the letters house, although he and Mr. Percent 


lay in the next room, to prevent him 
from going away .—[All this statement 
was afterwards confirmed by Mr. L 
Perceval.^ 

Mr. J. S. Psxcbval examined. 
Besides confirming the Statements, m 
before-mentioned, ne deposed, being 
cross-examined ty Mr. 4A€y, that his 
mother had proposed to Mrfe. fit. to tend 
Mr. M. to WarWton V and that Mrs, 
M. objected to it; and it was: at last 
agreed befween^fiem that a mart^ffould 
be sent for from Warbortoa’s, . 

Mr. Alky, for the defendant, said 1 , 
that he should be able to show, out. of 
Lady P’s own mouth, that she most 
have known of the letters,— ^that she was 
any thing but the witness of truth. K$ 
noticed the contradiction between Lady 
P. and her son respecting the suggestion 

rr — about .ending Mr. M. toWatburtoh.',, 

M. shook hands, and stepped back a* She was, he said, unworthy of belief; 
little, and talked together for a short at lea*t, so much so, that the defendant 
time.— [This statement was continued .ought not to be found guilty onAerba** 
by Mr. Perceval.]— He and Mr. Per- oath. The jury would remember the 
ceval went to Mr. M/s lodgings on the various papers which he had shown ty 
Wednesday following, and after great. Lady P. From them he would demon- 
difficulty they got admittance to Mr. strate that she was capable of doing 
M/s rooms. They found him lying on much more thafc forge those letters,— 


tie Nets** and whether lie knew any 
thing of them* Mr. M. denied them 
vely and repeatedly, and said 

D-ln the feflow (meaning Phipps), I 
never saw hint but twice in iny life.” 
Mr. M. wished to go to town, and when 
Phipps came, Mi hastily left the room. 
Mf. Speechly and Mr John James Per- 
ceval, Lady P/s son, p'eve also then in 
the room ; and they afterwards confirm- 
ed this statement. 

In cross-examination/ he sdkl he was 
a clerk in Woolwich-dock ; but visited 
Lord and Lady P. 

Mr. Speedily said, he was a nephew 
of some female in Lady P/s establish- 
ment; he was there till he got a situa- 
tion to go abroad. lie and Mr. Perce- 
val met Phipps at the gate entering the 
house: and Mr. M. was then coming 
out of the house— Mr. Phipps and Mr, 


a bed, apparently much agitated. He 
said, I hope you are come as friends. 

I told him, no doubt of that,— and all 
Lady P. desires of you is, to give a 
candid explanation of all you Know 
about this publication of the forged let- 
ters. He said he. had committed him- 
self and his reputation— lie was a ruined 
man. We wanted him to go to Lady 
P/s; he said he peuld not pear the in- 
terview; he had been so long accustom- 
ed to Lady P/s smile*, that he*could 
not bear her frowns. We asked him 
why he had imposed on . Phipps. He 
said, not being able to see his wife and 
family in distress, he could not resist a 
bribe. He said he had received a 
bribe from Col . Bloomfield to act as he 
had dbne. He said ne should never 
rise from his Bed again. He, however, 

shortly a%rwa«hiomped up,ayd^H^ 

i* them all) ,r ulty ~ A 


that such forgery was only of* a piece 
with her couduct in whit she called: the 
good cause,— and that she must have 
known of the letters. Mr. M. was the 
instrument in this intriguing female’s 
hands,— the honest, but unfortunate hv 
strument. The article entitled Nelson 
tv hen a Child , he should first read. Its 
tendency was obvious,— it' was to scourge 
the printers of newspapers for their ti- 
midity in not puWrenihg lief libem 



nantfeaaftdgvtfher,) 
could never have won the Battle of the 
Nile. Let cowards tremble, and those 
who stand op for an unjust cause. We 
fight for jus«icfe,-*-fcr the Pqpcess of 
tyales^rfor our fotuie Queeit, and we 
shgrf never ffiribh. I Me half-*h«kWe^ 
^Valfi'argtimentfl^half'appeaJs, the 
PH publish their people: You mut^be Bo^-^sh on 

at -,ut ^ ^ 


names. - He tto wertdo a looking- to* «*** * m <Wh 

glass, and afterwards turned round, and horses him. f hope the abortion of my 

X 2 
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letter, however, rosy do *ojn* 
but is it not vexatious to be pulTe< 
pieces so?" I hate those' mutilations and 
alterations, wby it, in toy article used 
by Mh S we have lost the tide-serv- 
ing moment spoken of by Shakspe^re. 

Jn future, remember nomutHations, — no 
alteration., If Mr. S. 'hftsiiot stomach 

for what I sendyou. somebody else may MCI » UC9IUO WUV' .(CU 
be able to digest them, and southing course of the fortnight 1 
more fight andeasy of digestion shall be ' Mr. M. Some of them 

ir - Ik. I 1 L 


I said I had been at considerable pains 
and ckjppnse in advertising the letters* 
and placarding tliem about town* % 
said that the fetters, which, he Had de- 
livered to me off the Thursday prece? 
ding, were not the only letters others* 
which 1 had in my possession ; that I 
had letters, paragraphs, and articles of 
her’s besides delivered to me in the 
had known 
to 


sent foe him: Jt is cruel to be, thus torn., be in her Ladyships h^— __ _ T 

How difficult now Wfit it be to join # the one*, in that of the Princess tf fates* 
snake, apd before, . How easily might They had the necessaq^and usual sig: 



hot, said Mi*. Alley, such ari article de- me. She repeated this with so much 
‘jnbnstrafe that she wsa^Jhe fabricator of earnestness and agitation, that, although 
the letters. After. Such ah illustration of 1 had the letters in my pocket, I did 
the 'character and conduct of ^Ladjr P. not think it prudent to avow that fact, 
the jury would not, he was sure, find She so weaned me by her prayers and 
Mr. M. guilty. on her bath. To con* entreaties, that, appearing to consider 
tradicther, he should call Mf. Phipps; • my manner as consenting, she drew 
Jfor, although' ne. had-beeii subpeened on close to me, took my handbetween her’s 
the other side, they had not dared to and said, you are she saviour of me and 
ball him. my family* 

' Thomas Aderty Phipps was then call- ' Lord ELLEN^oaoucH.-^Thatyou 
ed. He was proprietor of the Nevus*, arfckure off — I swear it thy Lord. 

In March, ! 8 IS, be received a letter Witness continued* Her son thci) 
in Lady Anne Hamilton’s name, but came Wo the room* She desired him 
written by Lady P. praising his paper to take' me b^tlie hand, ' and to vow an 
‘post extravagantly, and thanking him eternal fnendfiit for rye. She added, 
for the polite offer of his columns to she doubted not'maf'her son, somO 
promote the cause df the Princess of years hence, would ’ fill an important 
Wales. The letters which he inserted post in the administration of his country, 
pn the 4th pf April, he received from and that then t should not be forgotten. 

km - : u.i UaIi> 


Mr. M. he sayihg he had received them 
from Lady P. They were in the hand- 
writing of Mr. M. At Lady P’s re- 
quest, he went to Blackheathf 'on Sun- 
day, 4th April, Lady P, said, she 
juiew* nothing of the letters. Her son 
only was in the room’, and he not cpn- 


In cross-examination, 
witness said, that when he Waited on 
Lady H. he tojd her that Mri M. hqd 
said to him that he had copied the - letters 
in the presence ot the Princess of Wales J 
Mr. M. did say so, and he liad always 
understood Kf r. M. to say that the Prin- 


stantly. She said, this is a very sad cess wks present when he copied the 
thing Mr. Phipps,— -I know nothing of letters on their being given tp him by 
the letters. . I «Hd, lam astonished to Lady IV Witness should never have 
• bear it* for- 1 received them from Mr. thought ot writing to Lady Anne Hal 
M. Srje then said, there must be some milton but for the letter of compliments 
mistake; 'for Mr. M. has been at Wool- he had received ffom her. | showed 
wich since Thursday. — 1 replyed, your thy letter inmypossessiph .purporting to 
Ladyship must be mistaken, for I met tome from the princess of Wales td 
Mr. IVf» tot five yards ftom your door. Lady A. 4 Hamilton, ‘and she said jt wai 


She drew'herbhafr towards mine, after 
a short ’•time had elapsed^ and her son 
not being jiHhetoom, $nd said, these 

A L- >>_. - .1 T ^ »J 


letters 


i 


uwl^u. ) said, 
them, without 
ivlng a JP^\dtpIahation how! came 


xadu 


by them. nThis- f-tdd her repeatedly. 


st impgsaible to kripy her Royal 
Highness’s hand, that she Wrote twenty 
different ways. Lady Hamilton saidj 
that there was nothing oiytljeface of the 
letters torindued her to belfevp that they 
were not genuine, if witness #as sure he 
had received them from Mr* M* and as to 
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Lady P. wring httr i maf f she had a. Sentence of Mrs. Mary 4m Gktrke, 
carte blanche to use it in every thing re* for a Lihel. —The well-known Mix. 
Meeting the Princess of Wales. Miry Atm Clarke was* on Monday* 

Mr.lfplt then called Lady Anne Ha* Feb . 6, brpught up to receive sentence 
mi l ton to contradict, as he said, Mr. in the court of King’s Bench, for a libel 
Phipps* on Mr. Fitzgerald, Chancellor of the 

Lady A. H. was much agitated. She Exchequer tor Ireland* She had suf- 
said that Phipps had called on lier with fered judgment to go by default The 
his papers, when, on looking over them, libel was contained in a letter, addressed 
she told him they were all forgeries, to tf&t gentleman, and published as a 
Mr. Phipps never said that Mr. M. had pamphlet. It stated in substance, and 
got them from Lady P. $ on the con- asked, “ What would the world thityk* 
trary, he represented Mr. M. to* have of him who seduced the wife of his in- 
obtained them from •*» illustrious per- iimate friend, and caused the husband 
sonage, the Princess of “Wales* Never to be sent to a distant and an unhealthy 
said the Princess had twenty different climate, that he might sooner fall a vic- 
ways of writing, ami that Lady P. had tim to the hand of death ; then indulges 
a carte blanche .to use her name. She his licentious pessions^and, when (he 
only gave her leave twice, — qnce to oMer intellects began to be Apparent, by de- 
Mr. Phipps’s paper; and, secondly, to leterioijt and poisonous drugs attempts 
decline politely the offer of Mr.^P.'s to destroy the innocent for the guilty, 
columns; and then only because she had that his avarice might be sparedjthe 
not time to write. If Lady P. had writ- charge of educating his offspring? This 
,ten otherwise, ijt .was a scandalous breach cold-blooded monster,” she observed, 
of trust. ° was Mr. Fitzgerald. When the un- 

Mr. Alley and Mr. Holt replied. happy victim was languishing under the 
Lord Ellewbo&ough summoned deleterious effects ot the drugs he ad- 
jap, observing very pointedly on the char ministered, and was hastening, in the 
racter and conduct of Lady P* Much had liowef of her voutb, to a premature 
been said about character and honour, grave, Mrs. Clarke (it asserted) was 
but he did not see how there cquld be employed by Mr. Fitzgerald to use her 
either about her. She was an habitual influence to procure an asylum for the 
libeller, and to call her so was not ca$fc. unhappy female.” In a different page 
mg any unwarrantable imputation on her. She inquired, “ Who Was the graud- 
There Was but her oath against the dc- father of Mr. Fitzgerald, but a petty- 
fendant; and after the Jury had heard fogging attorney, at Ennis, who got his 
the extraordinary ca?e qf this day, he living by suing out dirty write; his 
thought it was not going very far to say, uncle was hanged for horse-stealing, and 
that she who could give, and who Had his aunt and sister were common street- 
given, such directions to Mr. M. as ap- walkers. It now remained to be seen 
peared under her own hand, ought have (added the letter) whether the people 
given such orders, as Mr. M. in his of Great Britain and Ireland will allow * 
affidavit, had sworn her to have given such a profligate to exist, whose vows 
him respecting the letters published in and false enticements were common as 
The Ne<wf. On such evidence would the air he breathed, who had committed 
the Jury convict Mr. M. ? His lordship a crime “for which our language had no 
having placed the case in # a variety of name, and who was a deliberate destroyer 
appropriate views, was proceeding to ' of the unborn.” During the reading 
read the documents which had been put of the passages, Mrs. Clarke often 
in as evidence, but the foreman of the smiled. An affidavit was put in, On her 
Jury interrupted Ills lordship by obser- part, stating, “ she felt great concern 
ving, that - he need not trouble himself that she haff been betrayed into a viflla* 
further,— *that they were fully satisfied $ tion of tkfc law ; that she had been inti- 
and they almost immediately returned mutely acquainted with .the prosecutor 
a verdict of Hof Guilty. # and his father for fourteen years that 

"This extraordinary trial lasted nine his father introduced the prosecutor to 
hours, out terminating till after six her before he went to college, consider^ 
o'clock in the evening.— The Court was ing that she could do him much service 
much crowded throughout, and thever- in his progress in life; that the tfepo- 
dict appeared to give general satisfac- nent did render him many, important 
tion. services, and that they were upon a 
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_ , ^iraaoyi tlwt she had . 

been long Tp habits of cocrcipondeiie* 
with the prosecutor .end his lather, and 
that by these meat* she - became pos* 
teased of n^any o f hit lottery and which 
letters, is a late inquiry, were sub* 
nutted to the i *©tke or the House of 
Commons ; that the contents of some of 
those letters during ttiht inquiry, trans- 
pired, and k was suggested to Mr* FH*- 
gerald, that if those tetters were dte* 

0 closed it would be highly detrimental to 
nun and to his family, and that he would 
be no longer able to represent in par- 
liament the borough of Ennis, which 
had cost him conquerable sums of mo- 
$ey ; that by these suggestions the pro- 
secutor was attach alarmed, and in con^ 
sequence ho ettoe to the deponent in 
great distress and agony of mind, and 
obtained possession of the greater part 
of his letters, on a promise of reward 
and favour, and the letters were de- 
stroyed in her presence ; that the depo- 
nent having great confidence intrusted 
him with various letters and papers of 
importance, as well as a letter from a 
person of high authority, respecting a 
provision for her only son ; after he had 
obtained this correspondence, the father 
of the prosecutor withdrew, and from 
that time to the present he had abstained 
from the friendly intercourse that had 
before existed between them ; add burnt 
the letters with which she hod entrusted 
him. Deeply hurt at the ingratitude of 
the prosecutor- for the favours she had 
bestowed upon him, she wrote and pub- 
lifted the pamphlet in quertion. It the 
letter* the prosecutor and his father had 
destroyed were still in existence, they 
v would establish the assertions contained 
in the libek She had hist pleaded not 

^ to the indictment ; but, finding 
ny facts she could state would not 
procure her acquittal, she had admitted 
lui^ment to go by default. The affi- 
davit , concluded, by pray mg for the 
merciful consideration of the court, on 
Recount of her two daughters, wboVere 
approaching womanhood, and whom she 
bad hitherto educated and brought up 
in honour aad virtue” 
c. The attorney-general, in support of 
**1116 prosecution, characterised the libel 
*s *WP§t flagrant attempt to extort mo- 
pMg tl# writer dtekrmg that she would 
tiiipermit ingratitude, or neglect of 
promises, given to dupe or cajole her, 
go unpunished, and announcing, by 
gray of hint, the publication of some 


volumes of letters, to be fallowed bt 
others, as 44 circmmtmws* required* 3 *, 

Mr. Brougham, Is mitigation of ptw 
nishment, remarked, that the intercourse 
between the prosecutor and the defen- 
dant was a kind of family connection; 
while Vet a yefoth at college he was by 
his father Introduced to her patronage 
and protection, as likely to assist him m 
his progress through life. This delicate 
connection had subsisted fourteen years. 
She had conferred numerous favours on 
both father and son, but bdd never re- 
ceived any in retara to all these facts 
she bad distinctly sworn, and her affi- 1 
davits, it must be remembered, te- 
mained uncontml toted. 

Mr. Justice Ee Blanc tbenpassed the 
judgment of the court — That Mrs, 
Clarke be confined nine months in the 
Marshahea, ami give securities in -£400 
to keep the peace for three years ; and 
that m Mitchell, aged 70, ^ho had, 
at the request of his friend’s son, put lu*, 
name to the libel, as printer, without 
receiving any emolument therefrom, 
but who had refused to* give up the name 
of tliose who had made a tool of him, 
be imprisoned in the same gaol tour 
.months — Mrs. Clarke wore a large 
j»hfce',lace veil, a chip hat, scaiM 
velvet spencer, and white gown. *She 
conducted herself with her usual flip- 
pancy, courtesy mg, ironically, to the 
attorney-general, at the conclusion of 
his speech. The age and appearance of 
the companion, (Mitchell,} with whom 
misery had made her acquainted, seem- 
ed to entertain her very much ; but 
when Mr. Justice Lc Blanc came to 
speak of imprisonment, her gaiety billed 
her, and she shed a few teais. 

Fire at the CosPonuHtmst * — On Sa- 
turday morning, Feb. t2lh, about a 
quarter part six o'clock, this dreadful 
fire broke put, and though numerous 
engines* Wn arrived, about never* the 
domes hail Jpade so rapid a spread that 
Httle hope was entertained otsaving any 
of the building* The exertions ot the 
firemen and oilier* were then directed 
to the warehouses and other buildings 
on both sides of Themea-stroet, when a 
report that a great quantity of gunpow- 
der was deposited ut the vaults, caused 
all the spectator as weft as the firemen 
to withdraw to a* distance* At hal£ 
pest nine o’clock, Btit report was proved 
not tob&te been an idle one. The ex- 
plosion caused the shock to be distinctly 
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beard and felt several miles { bonit pa- The fire is thought to hSVBdriginatefi 
pen. teavet. fee. was scattered as far as . in a fire-flue'in one of the-o dices of bo* 




Jar on Wbitechapcl-road. Numbers of 
persons were seennmiMng about Thames* 
street and the Une> almost naked, and 
veie severely scorched. At one 
ok lock the whole of the Custom-House 
and the adjoining warehouses were re* 
duced to ashes; but, about three, all 
tear of the further extension of the dames 


housekeeper’s room, all upon the tew 
pair of stairs. Miss Kelly and her sfaJ 
ter had a very narrow escape, bunting ia 
a maimer through the flames < with thel$ 
brother, Captain Hinton Kelly ; he had 
but the day before returned from Bright 
ton, where he hail been for the recovery 
of his health. It was but too soon as* 


had subsided. Ten houses opposite 
were burnt down by two o’clock, viz. 
Holland’s Coffee-house, the Hose and 
Crown and Yorkshire Grey public* 
houses, the King’s Arms much damaged, 
&c. A man standing close. to one of 
the persons that held a branch-pipe in 
his hand, was killed by the explo- 
sion of the gunpowder, the brailfch- 
holder did not sustain the least injury. 

The books (and papers of the searcher’s 
office, on the quay, were saved, being 
conveyed out of window and put into a 
lighter lying alongside. In the secretary’s 
olhue few or no documents weie saved, 
consequently the bonds, in the coast- 
bond office, were lost, particularly the 
books belonging to the collector inward*. 
Among the rest, documents ‘nearly 100 
) ears old aie said to have been destroyed. 

r l he actual loss to governmen£*by the 
sudden destruc tion ot the Custom House 
eannot be calculated ; books, bonds, de- 
benutres, pearls, coral, valuable pro- 
pol\ of every description, and securi- 
ties of all kind-* have been consumed. 
Business must remain quite at a stand- 
still tor some tune ; numerous vessels 
icady to sail cannot clear out, and con- 
sequently the injury to the mercantile 
weald wftl be most severe and distress- 
ing. The private propel ty lost within 
I he building is very consulei able. Se- 
veial gentlemen are said to have left 
large sums ot money m their desks, 
ready to make payments on the follow- 


cert ained that two poor orphan girls in 
the service of the housekeeper perished * 
in the flames. Miss Kelly, by her 
shrieks, endeavoured to waken them** 
but it was impossible for her at that time 
to get to the chamber where they slept- 

The rest of the servants providentially 
saved themselves by getting to the top of 
the building, from wheHW,by the help of 
ladders, they were very soon removed. 

The first Custom-House built lit Lon- 
don was in 1559* 255 veais ago. This 
being burnt hi 1718, the kite Custom- 
House rose upon its ruins, being rebuilt 
the same year. The insurance on the 
late building amounted to ^£100,000. 

Gallant ActioM.—* America.— -The 
President of the United States, in hi* 
speech on the opening of Congres*, 
notices ** a new trophy gained in the 
capture of a British by an American , 
vessel of war, after an action giving ce- 
lebrity* to the name of the victorious 
Commander.’ 1 Upon a perusal of the 
American papers, we conclude, that 
the new trophy thus boasted is the 
Boxer gun- bug, Capi. Blyth, by the 
Amencan brig Enterprise, Capt. Bur- 
rows. It took place on tbe 5th of Sep* 
teinbei, between Beguin and Cape 
Elizabeth, near Portland. Capt. Birth • 
was kilted by the first shot fforti the 
enemy, which cut* oil his left arm, and 
neatly severed bis body in two.— The 
first shot from the Hosier also mortally 
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of six thousand pounds in* bank-notes* but he would not quit the deck until' 
which will be irrecoverable, aa the me* he received the sword of his antagonist* 4 
morandum of the numbers was in the when he expired immediately, and they 
desk with the cotes, and met this fate, were both afterward# buried with aft 
A very fine collection of pictures, due honour in the same grave. ' - 
which tbe Commissioners had permitted The following h an extract of a letter 

a gentleman to leave in deposit till it froaMfahnetith/ (Jamaica,) dated Nov/ 
would be'deavenieut for him to pay the 17 : — “ On Saturday, ^he 30th ult, the' 
duties, amounting to £ 1500. brig Sir John &her broke* Capt. Y. , 

A bundle oi singed debentures are Hobson, from Quebec bound to King;*, 
said to have been picked up by a gen- ston, hnth fish and lumber, being ‘off, 
tfomati at as great a distance train the Cape- Maize, * which bor* N. dl 
scene of destruction a# Spiiai*sqU*fC* 1* leagues, was Captured- by the J3ubc y* 
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Jack schooner privateer, Chazal, com- 
mander after a very obsiftmte engage-, 
snent of near two hours, towards the 
dote of which Capt. Hobson was shot 
through the mouth, the hall entering 
on the right side, came out near the 
left ear, awl carried with it several of 
hit tdetb. The privateer mounted one 
long Tom, and ten 12 pounders ; had 
130 men, 70 of whom weve expert rifle, 
shots the. Sir J.ohn Sherbroke had one 
man killed, two dangerously wounded, 

( exclusive of the captain, and some 
Others slightly: the enemy admitted 
they had 13 wounded in the action, 
but none killed; Capt; Robson, his 
officers, seamen, and passengers, were 
only £4 in number, and the brig had 
10 carriage-go ns. The enemy treated 
Capt Robson V4 » people with much 
Jtumanity ; landed the captain, passen- 
gers, and some of his crew, on Cuba, 
from whence Lieut. Yates, of his ma- 
jesty's brig Variable, brought them into 
this port on Wednesday, and proceed- 
ed with them on Saturday morning to 
windward; Capt. Robson being on his 
way to Kingston.— The enemy did jus- 
tice tothe cool gallantry of the captain 
and bis, ship's company, during this 
most unequal conflict: and we are 
happy to learn, that Capt. Robson is in 
a fair way of recovery,” 

OBITUARY. 

The Hon. Capt. Gore, of tlfc, ,94th 
reg. who Is related to many noble fami- 
lies in Great Britain, was recently killed 
at Vittoria, in a scuffle. It appears 
that he hafl engaged the affections of a 
y<kmg lady of rank, who eloped to his 
quarters; and on being applied to by 
tor family, he refused to restore her. 
Her relations next appfied to the com- 
s maudmg officer to interpose fits authority, 
which he refused. They then applied 
to the magnates of Vittoria, who, 
pursuant to law, sent the civil officers 
to demand the deluded female. Capt. 
Gore refused to deliver her up. The. 
oficp attempted to take her by force ;* 
on which he misted, and in emleaVour- 
iug tSwcp eytopa, he was ahotthrough 
the tead.-rW « believe that our govern- 
meg i, however they may deplore the 
eveni thiflk it a' case of which 4hey 

. Sofa £m. — This gentle- 

mrn diduot die kBawftgstoke (a a stated 
in? cur ji*t) but about six miles from 
tto fcwii, at a plape called Tadley, 
Whfcrehe had resided many years. He 


was interred in his own Chanel-yard, 
close to the remains of Mr. Whitburn, 
who was a protect of Mr. Mulford and 
a preacher to ihe .poor of Mortimer, 
where his name is remembered with 
enthusiastic veneration. Many public 
charities experienced his bounty, but in 
individual charities his humility almost al- 
ways induced him to conceal his name 
from the object of bis liberality.' His 
dress was certainly so mean as to excite 
pity in some persons whose hearts were 
liberal beyond their pockets; and I once 
knew a man, in very moderate circum- 
stances, make him a present of a shil- 
ling, out of philanthropy to the forlorn 
appearance ne cut on a journey to 
Basingstoke, whither he was going to 
bestow a donation of one thousand pounds 
in wne sum. I saw him about three 
months since, when his venerable beard 
swept his breast, and as he was a come- 
ly looking man his appearance exited 
in me feelings of respect beyond my 
power to describe. It was his custom 
to give the poor of his parish an annual 
supply of faggots in the winter, and the 
expression mentioned by you, that 
the. gossips would say he was dead 
without question, alluded to this cir- 
cumstances, his liberality in the fuel 
way nd^ having then been carried into 
execution. His mind was stored with 
the truest philosophy ; -and it may be 
said with truth that no person ever spent 
an hour in his company (after he had 
retired from the gaieties of life) without ■ 
an opportunity to improve by it. His 
having beep King of the Gipsies, though 
cmrently reported amongst some of his 
connections, was not recognized by 
himself; it therefore rests on dubious 
authority ; but, however this may have 
been, be had seen life in as much* variety 
as any man of the day. Though all I 
know of him would fill a moderate 
volume, the following anecdote, which 
he related himself, shall close my pre- 
sent ihtentidn. —Going . once with a 
party of gay sparks, to visit at a house 
of high respectability (at the time when 
large cuffs were worn) he silly, conveyed 
a handful of grains, from a cart that 
was pasting , into thq cuff of one of the 
gentlemen's coats,, who, on< his arrival 
mthe parlour, rawing bis hand to his hat, 
in order to make, a very graceful bow 
tp the lady of the house, discharged 
the said refuse of the brewbouse in all 
directions ovet the floor, to the no 
small amuscfneotcL the whole piety. * 
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' BtiMtffditt but had almost padd dearly ffcr tbeit' 

J^^ELSIii>l«y f abut<^^of$lo«^h, for, with the utmostdfffi- 

lWJL near. Windsor, pocked up ind cuky, they escaped being JwiCe or 
sent one of the finest barbs’ or beef thrice buncd in the mow. Three of 
be $oul4 procure. to the MUrqnii of Messrs. Iluss£lVt broad-wheel wag- 
Wellington, to keep his Christmas gpns, laden with goods, which were 
vMi» The woblk Murqubfeit ex- proceeding from hence to, Plymouth, 
ttemely grateful far jtlite’true English wore wedded in on Hal down* nearly 
fare, a**d Lteut.-Col. Cot heart," the a week ; twenty powerful horses at* 
scut of Jjovd Vbcmvn t Ca t heart , who terrvfHevl in Vain to move ewaeof thetn ; 
arrived in town with disrobes for in •conwqnoncc of boiivg thus wnfor* 
^iiesnaietiti&m^Mtlve^laoqiiift of Wei- Innately stationary, a man was ap* 
Jtngton, brought obe a tetter of \ hanks minted *o guard them day ond night, 
from the noble Marques Mr ; Shir- Two other gentlemen left the Star 
ley. iuwbvch he ^ckrvoWedges the re- Inh, with a determination to proceed 
ceipt.of the present in flic roost polite to Chudfeigh on hufiebackj for six 
•fetais, and Worms him time dt'atri ved bows they encouawrefl *he snow, but 
in time for the day on which the at length they were compelled to quit 
Auacn’a birth day is ^celebrated, when their horses, and after much fatigue 
he and the officers who dined with reached and took shelter in the bos* 
him, to commemorate .that day, par- pitable mansion of Montagae Parker, 
took of ih "After drinking the health Esq. ; the poor horses were found in tho 
of her Majesty and the royal family, evening, aiino3t perished. The man- 
fhey drank Mr. Shirley’s health, ner in which the wind had raised the 
thanks to him for his present, and for snow, and the forms which it had 
ins’ attachment to him and his army, caused it to assume, all over the down* 
CfAWTBjtiDGrisHiRF. and as far a s the eye could ken, were 

Great as have been the exertions of novel and curirtus, forming an infinite 
fhe*Earl of Hardwicke ojJ all public variety of mountains of all sizes, tvhicli 
occasions, they have perhaps never presented k grand and awful scene, 
beei) exceeded in point of utility by ESSEX, 

his lordship's unremitting and sue- si#gufar (Xrckmsi4ncc.-~Thc mill 
ccsttfuL endeavours to render tliat part of Mr. Daniel Wade, Sen. of Great 
of the north road between Hoys ton Coggeshal^ having, it is faid, been 
«nd Gaston fas well as a branch on frequently robbed-of quantities of flour 
the Camhridge road towards Mel* and wheat, a spring gun had been 
iwuni) passable, during the kite un- fixed within the -premises \ bpf soon 
sampled obstructions from the snow, after, as Mr. Wade’s own son was 
His lordship had several of his new- sluitting'tn£ door of the mill to secure 
javeuted machines or sledges woiking it for the night, life foot slipped* tfbe 
.for five or six days, each machine gun sprung, and lodged the contents 
drawn by eight i*orscs,and thus clear- in the voupg man’s neck ami shout- 
ed away the snow which was more dm. jne was living, though in great 
iha» ttoee feet deep, in consequence agony, oh the 7th of this month. 

'of which carriages of every dose rip- A serious accident lately occurred 
*m« passed with thd greatest facility., in thcftroily of;*M y, Gtovtt, afthner, 
Thg advantage thus rendered to the residingnear BUtericat,^ Gne'of^he 
public caamot toon be forgotten. , His maid servants experiencing some diffi- 
lordship • personally attended during culty in striking;** light to kindle her 
Jtk$ grea-teV part of -the time, notwirh- fire >n tfw> wiOFifciftg^took; as ‘it'ap- 
atandfng -the inclemency of the wea* pcasdd spe had ^ ten done before, a 
thcr', and thus encouraged * the men ^po wtler h<u n belon^ing to her ytfhng 
to, proceed with alacrity in their at- ‘master, amfihooksmitte grains 5 of po w- 
dnoua employ meat* « 4*r Into the^tluder box, which sud- 

Devonshire* . - vdenly tdkiitk fire, cbihmunieatlfir with 

' *Two gentlemen, during the late : thdpowd^r ln'the^hcrnv whicb^ph)- 
severe (sort, dashed * over HaWown *dcdj. the unforttmategirfs right 'ha «;d 
Heath atniebt i ts 4 .chaise upd four, wassbattertd lit** most dreadful toati- 
UNiVERa^L Mag. Vol. XXI. Y - 
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ner, herthumb beingliterally torn off, churjch/wher/ he wasi apprehended, 
and her face* and other parts of her and committed id? Winchester gaol, 
body were severely scorched. The but iri a month afterwards was dis- 
powder-horn was split into several charged. The two- Barretts' made 
pieces, some of which penetrated the * tbgtr escape shortly after? he and Rfc* 
ceiling of the room. bert Bairctt, with Amor Pratt, since 

h a m PS HI re. dead, stole twg hors* near Bedminster, 

Almost horrid mtfcrder wa* com- ami sold one of them near Brighton, 
rnitted at Woodslde, oruthe body of and the other near Reigate. Just be* 
a, private belonging to the Second fore Christmas, I8lft, he, with John 
French Independent Company, on A therway, stole two horses near A run* 
duty, at Hurst Castle, by three* men, del, which with another, horse they 
supposed to be sailors, who, after fore- stole at Havant, they sold about St, 
ing the door of the house in which the George’s. He was Reined in July, 
pi an was (a house of ill fame) inflicted 1815, by Joseph Pratt, who lives near 
a wound with a knife in the leftside, Glocester-lane in Bristol; and they 
which caused his death ; and another stole two horses and six donkies, about 
of the same company received a se- twenty miles below Bridgwater, near 
ircre wound In tb^nefid. The ma- the sea ahore, which they sold near 
gistrates have used their utmost en- Cliertsey in Surrey, except four of 
dcavours to discover the perpetrators the donkies, which Pratt took at ft 
of this horrid deed, and two men are certain sum. 
in custody on suspicion. Lancashire. 

A singular Accidents— Ferris, the Miss Lavinia Robinson . — By a mis- 
butler, at Leeds Castle, whilst dear- tJ *c, the death of this unfortunate 
jng away *ttie snow from the roof, young lady was placed under the head 
stepped upon a projecting spout, when * Staffordshire,” in page 86 of our. last 
bis foot slipping, lie fell, but the top Magazine. Her body has since been 
of his boot catching the spout, he re- drowned, in the river Irwell. 

rosined suspended in that perilous si- The follows ug particulars as detailed 
tiiation till persons arrived to extricate Coroher’s Inquest, will be found 

him from his extreme danger. — The highly interesting, 
height of the spout from the grouh^ The Inquisition was held on TJpesn 
ik between 50 and Co feet. day the 15th inst. before Nathaniel 

Horse Stealing .— Francis Wicks, Milne, Esq; the Coroner, and a very 
who has been committed to Dover respectable Jury, at the Star Inn, M&n- 
gaol, for trial, on a charge of horse Chester. 

stealing, in a confession he has made. Miss Esther Robinson, the eldest 
states that he is a native of 8t. George’s sister, deposed, in substance* that on 
parish, Gloucestershire, where he is the evening of the 1 6th of December 
engaged with Robert Barrett, of the last, she retired to rest at nine o’clock, 
same place, in stealing donkies. That leaving her sister Lavinia and Mr. 
about two years ago, they stole two Holroyd (who is a surgeon) together, 
horses from a common at Horton, near She also left a brother and sister up, 
Pucklechurch, and sold them at who followed her in the course of a 
Staines, Middlesex. They soon after couple of hours, 
stole ja horse from ft held at Bcamin- The brother, hi bir evidence, spoke 

ster, Dorset, which they sold at Farn- to the preceding evening, wbfch wasi 
ham. A fortnight after they took a .that about eleven o’clock he heard a 
horse from the tail of a travelling poise as that of his sister in a distress- 
waggon, between Basingstoke and ed state, and on listening at the door, 
Whitchurch,, and another horse from he heard Holroyd say, u All’s ready, 
ft farm-yard at Whitchurch, one of all’s prepared,” to which she said, 44 No 
which they sold at bis native place, don’t, its shameful; you shan’t.” 
and tbe ( <fcber at Shaftesbury. They When*, to alaiin them, and ffitrmate 
were now ioined by Samuel Barrett, a that somebody was still up, he .went 
cdnsift&C Robert, and they stole three into the kitchen, took- the poker, and 
horser *t Marvill, about three foites made a noise with ii-^hortly after he 
from Bristol, which they took to Whit- .beard bis sister again distressed, when 
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'he repeated the hois* vfttb the poker, the window,, being much afraid of fire; 
and finding alt quiff, went to beef. but not seeing aoy fight in the yard* 
Mr. . Bentley,, the brother-in-law, or hcartug any further noise, the went 
committed his knowledge of facts to to bed again; however, shed id not 
paper, moat part of which* hegave in feel comfortable the remainder of the 
evidence, and was principally 9s fol- morning, nor could she compose her* 
lows .— On Friday, December 10, La- self to sleep, the manner of awaking 
vitjia was at our .house, until nine bad agitated, her to such a degree, 
o’clock in the evening. Holroydcame About a q natter before four o'clock: 
about a quarter- past* eight, spoke f re- ^be got up and dressed herself, and 
quently of the wedding: remembers came dow/i stairs, as the chimney* 
‘ * he asked tiie child if she sleepers verc to come on that mey n- 


^articularly 
would have him for an uncle ; he in- 
vited me to dine with him on the 
Wednesday in next^cek. He thanked 
me for the trouble I had taken in caus- 
ing the banns to he published. On 
Wednesday 15 th, dined and spent 


iug early. She found that the floors 
had not been fastened, and bhnjed 
Lavinia a good deal in her own mind 
for her carelessness j when Emma got 
up, Esther asked her why Lavinia did 
not come down* and then found, for 


the afternoon with Hoiroyd; conversed the first time, tha^phe was not in the 
the greatest part of the time about the house; she was then much alarmed* 
approaching ceremony, and fixed that aud more so when she found wrote 
no person should be present but Lavi- U P°» Clic back of a tax-paper, the fol- 
nia’s relations ; the ilay they bad fixed lowing: , 

upon was Wednesday (lie 12th Jan. « With my last dying breath t attest 
1814. We concluded upon the fol- myself iunocent of the crime laid to my 
lowing plan:— -That on the morning charge. Adieu; God bless you all I 
of that day I should meet Hoiroyd and canuot outlive his suspicion.” 
bis intended wife at breakfast, at her » « . . , . TT . 

house, and after to proceed to church . About noon she sent for Ilolrovd, 
in a coach:— viz. UolmvtL Lavinia. %nd asked him where Uvinia w 0 s- f he 


lly. ouci me icicimmv was , , «. I j • i 

over.it was fixed that Hoiroyd and Vpeared much agitated. and said, 
tn^elf should attend to our usual avo- ,,a< J had serious words, which 

cations until, two o'clock, at which j>ad produced a serous 
hour 1. invited the party to partake of {^* f»e had left her about or a little 
their wedding dinner at our house. befor f. ‘ wc,w .f. A ft« some other oon- 
Thataflerteathc, should return home, ve.sat.on with Esther, l thought it 
This plan Hoiroyd proposed, being my d«ty, as a friend to the family, to 
much averse to great ceremonies and « a *l l !P‘’ n Hoiroyd, whtpb I did >nv* 

!:_ .:i JIm- 1 !'... m e of the par 1 asked if be was within. Tin* old 


ties until .Friday afternoon the 17 th, 
when James informed me of what had 
occurred, and- that his sister Esther 
requested nip to call and advise what 
steps to take ; 1 weut there imme- 


I asked if be wap within, 
wpman, his servant, answered he wap. 
I said, is he in the parlour? She 
answered no; he was busy up stairs. 
I went into the parlour, and sat down ; 


dia'tely ; rite iirfontfcd me that not in about he ente. ed Uto 

ingviy well.thetwo nights before she Toam >* "*** the following conversation 
had retired early to rest ; that on the- * rifiue “ ; ■ .. _ 

, night before she had gone to bed be- • M Mr. B. — W e!|, Mr. Hoiroyd, what 
fore Hoiroyd- came; that about two is this business of Lavinia? 
o'clock in the morning, she was sud- .** Mr. H. — Indeed, Sir, [ can’t tell; 
denly awoke, which she supposed must I am miserable, l can’t tell what to do. 
have been from hearing a noise or be- Mr. ft-Tr-Esther mentioned a quar-r 
■ jpg suddenly startled. She awoke In* rel you had-; I should be glad .to know 
4he manner she slwuld have done if the particulars, and what you fell out 
some person had suddenly shouted or about, ■ ^ • ■ ; * 

closed a door violently. Sbe was , M Mr. HL—?Why, Mr.- Bentley (hero 
glgripedt upd got ; \ip , to took; through he paused a little} all dclicpey in this 

Y3 
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bnaiftesi msKWew be hid aside. J 
discovere d - * -* * ■■ - 

44 I was a great deal hurt at hn ex- 
prcssronaybut restrained! my feelings 
wweH as t could; he appeared vio- 
lently agitated all through the yon- 
Tersatbsn. * 

44 Mr. B.*-Why, Sir, she basdtA the 
house; do you fcmm w? thing of 
wihtye she is f M He declared hejttd 
not; wherever she is, it l marry her 
I shall never live long, and be always 
miserable and unhappy. . 

44 Mr. B.— • I did not ealMosay any 
thing of that, but inertly to endeavour 
to find out where she is.” 

[A dialogue of a peculiar kind en- 
sued, which it- will not be nmtatry 
to insert, Mr. ^?ntley’$ narrative 
then coRchules as under.} 

44 Here the conversation tamed 
upon the manner of finding her. I 
told him my opinion was, that sire had 
drowsed or made away with herself j 
be hoped not, but woufd go about the 
ctjimtl and liver banks, ana endeavour 
to dicovef her. 1 bid him good bye, 
and left him. I then returned to 
Esther, and told her as much of the 
foregoing conversation as was at all 
delicate, giving her to understand the 
conclusion. I sent on Saturday arid 
Sunday to intjuireif any thinghadbeeh 
beard, bat nothing bdd. On Sunday 
evening 1 became very uneasy, and 
thought, as well as my wife, that some 
inqwry should be made at the public 
offices to discover her. I came to 
town, to Esther's, amd sent for Hoi- 
royd ; he said in conversation, that oti 
leaving Lavinia, she put her arm 
round his neck, and gave him a kiss, 
saying, Farewel. I ‘proposed to him 
to give information at the Police 
Office Of the business; he, declined 
attending me. Jarnes was with us, and 
said he would. I asked Ilolroyd hoiv 
■we must go about it ; he said you hgd 
better go in at the door that opens into 
Back King-street, and inquire for Mf. 
Nadin. Wt went mid cave a descrip- 
tion of. her person and dress and re- 
turtiedth Esther's, telling them how 1 
bad pror ceded, and Hoi royd, Janie*, 
and 1, left together. On M&ndsy the 
90th saw Mr. Nadin, whr premised to 
put itin train.", 

Mr. Barlow was going home, past 
the wfMerft wails of iheMew Bay lev, 
between 1 1 and 19 o'clock on the even- 


ing befbre iM ®Nk a gbdttemad 
andladywho m&jpfyto ha (fs&rrfclJ&gi 
•Fmtfowfid them some frmfc , Saar the 
lady struck and knocked ddwt? by the 
gentleman, Khwgot op e^aiO afrit 
laid hold of his armband lib wrenched 
it from her s He, seeing the* wirpki 
following, suffered her to take hold 
of his arm, And walkcd ow. Witness 
heard.her say,. 4 btfifave'me; hut you 
won't ; 1 don’t jeare rf yoj» murder jw#» 
if you'll only believe in*.* He b£ar4 
him say, 4 who was it; if you doift 
fpM me, HI never forgive you.' He 
saw them under %* lamp near the lath 
Mf. Bock’s brewery: on being felrod 
to describe thrir dresses* It cot^ 
responded with the dress worn by 
Miss Robinson ami Mr.tMreyd that 
evening. They afterwards went to 
the ftevr road leading to the fiver, and 
when they were about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the hanks of the 
river, he left them, add went home. 

A Mrs; Fits Hugh deposed (in effect) 
..sat she called some little time after 
Miss R. wis missed, upon Mr. Hof- 
royd, and asked hint if he knew any 
thing of Miss ft. He sard he dW not. 
In the course of the conversation 
which was toatiitued between them, 
he said be W* given her a double 
dose of laudanum, which had like to 
have killed hef, poor thing ! add rtyftke 
her sleep twenty-fbtff hours. On be- 
ing pressed what he meant, he said it 
was a womalf that did live in Back 
Bridge-street, but was si rice dead. 

The mother of the Woman betfnc 
alluded to war called* and examined 
as to What physic her daughter bad 
taken, and whether she had slept for 
84 hour* many onetime. She stared, 
that she diets of a dropsy, arid for 
some time past had never slept for 
more than four Hours at a time. 

Mr. Gooditr, of Ecclet, said, he 
wbrks the mill at Mtade Wheel, found 
the body of 'Mis* lfc l about nine 
o'clock on Monday iWotfting^on a 
sand-bank left by the Rood, near to 
the milt, about yhrds from the 
water, She had lost one shoe, the 
mantle and her borineb 

Mr. Ai ns worth, surgeon* opened the 
body and the beam Says the right 
temple Hone hade track in it of twd 
inches. Supposes it wits done by the' 
ice. Site was much bruised about the 
neck. Nothing was found in the Ho- 
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Ink a iittW bU»i^ wwi water. 

Mtf- A. signed feia > deposition* # 
ilr.Tborpeat weifai Mv. Ainsworth 

to shite their convsrtroft that shotted 
p&scd. a s*t rictly unimpe&ehabte and 
virtuous conrseof ike. 

* Secitidiatf f Wednesday ) * . 

At ten this morning the inquiry was 
rasumcd, and Mr. Bentley {who mar* 
mtf Miss Robinson's si>««r), the bro- 
ther and sister were t^ain examined ; 
tbd substance of.which we* much the 
tame tt they befor&bpd given. The 
young ladies said* she wore a fawn; 


Pfw&dat (kcwrmm. 9 tfi 

eept the Jury smd £N*o«#iy who* 


in surautiRg up, told them the eyi* , 
donee 4^ght tee wad ever, hut be* 
lieved they were sufficiently hftpmtred 
with the nature of rt After about * 
from two to three bout* consideration, 
the Jury returned the fcrfkiwh)*- ver- 
dict, “ that the said Layfnta Robin* 
son was found drowned iw the rrvet 
r rwetf, on the yth day of February* 
instant, in tfie township of Peitute- 
bur*y; bur how or by wftat meaife gfe 
came into the water of tire said tfver, 
no evidence thereof appear* to the 
said .) urera** 

Tt will not be superfluous to ob 4 * 


coloured wn, amt »tk 'handkerchief wrve> thit Mr . fTofroyd voluntaril 

iiM rAimn hpp imr it. font miKS#o — i *. tt. i»,i* .* ,/r ’ o«t 4 


tied round her neck, but missed 
mantle and btat k. leaver hat. * 

Two ‘sisters and a bmllter; on oath, 
believed, that the letter purporting to 
be Lavini&'ft hand-writing was not 
written by her. V * 

Mr. Holroycfs housekeeper was ex- 
amined as to what time he came in. 
She said he went out about ten, and 
came back before the clock had 
struck twelve. He had a dark-coloured 


^taniv 

appeared at the Police- office on Wed- 
nesday, to inquire and submit to 
the consequences of the Coroner's 
verdict# Mr. Nad in assured him he 
would have received h visit long be- 
fore, if the resrutt had’ been contrary 
to what it was. Before bis departure, 
he spontaneously Intimated, that ho 
believed hi* surmises respecting Miss 
Lavinia Robrnson were erroneous. 


coat and light leggings on. [His dress 
correspftidcd wkh the statement given 
by Mr. Barlow.) In answer & a 
question proposed to he if she said, 
neither his shoes nor leggings were 
dirtier than usual. He gave some 
instructions to her before he went 
out, in the kitchen, where he left her* 
Was asked if they had any conversa- 
tion about Miss R. She said he was 
very unhappy. She asked him if he 
did not krtow where she was; he did 
not, wished to (3od he did. Master 
has been very unhappy ever since. 

Mr. Bramah gave the substance of 
an altercation he had with Mr. Hoi- 
royd respecting M i*& R. 

Mr. Holrnyd was called, when the 
Coroner informed him, lie was not 
compelled to answer any question 
unless he thought proper, particularly 
auy that might criminate himself. 
The Coroner then asked him, hail he 
any thing to say ? He said, if he could 
he permitted to have the evidence 
read over, he might speak to it, That 
not being allowed, he had no more to 
•ay I he should give in hi# defence, 
which was lying on the table, and 
signed ar being UU defence. He left 
the rooin 9> and ft was cleared of ell ca- 


|tIDI>L9&C9. 

*&ingukm IWAtry. — As Mr. Haste* 
mere, of Mile-end, was proceeding bh 
horseback along one of the bye-roath 
leading towards Edmonton, he was 
overtaken by a person rty the garb of a 
cfergymau, who entered into con- 
versation with him; and, among other 
topics* descanted on the state of the 
police, lamented that rmfrofos by day 
had not been established on retired 
roads as well us by night, and recited 
various anecdotes of robberies com- 
mitted within his own recollection h» 
the broad day. Mr. H. had scarcely 
assented to the justice of these remark*, 
when, to Jus surprise, his sanctified 
companion drew forth a pistol, and 
with an oath demanded ms money, 
Mr. H. was at first so confuted, that 
he could scarce articulate? but the 
ferocious countenance the robber as- 
sumed convinced him of hit danger 
and without further parley he deliver* 
ed his pocket-book, containing 301. in 
Bank-notes, and a bag, containing 6b 
in silver, dbd two guineas. The rob- 
ber then wished him good morning* 
and, advising him to suggest to the* 
magistrates the establishment of a day 
patrol*, dapped spurs to his Rortt, 
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End soon disappeared. Mr. H. rode breast, who instantly fell, exclaimed* 
briskly after'bim, but the superiority <<# £ord .have mercy upon me*’ and 
of the villain's horse soon left him far died in about five minutes. He has 
in the rear* left* widow and two children. The 

Norfolk. Jury brought iu a verdict— Acci* 

A melancholy accident occurred at dentally shot. 

Great’ Melton, near Norwich :-*-As Worcestershire. 

Mr. T.* Betts was giving instructions As Mr. Thos. Wall, of Tenburv, 
to his men, who were filing a pollard nephew to the late Mr. Wall* of that 
tree, it fell before it w^s expected, neighbourhood, of sporting Celebrity, 
hilled his horse on the spot, and Mr. was on a shooting party, he stepped 
B. was so dreadfully bruised that lie into a rivulet, and continued walking 
survived but a few "hours. It is me. for several hours afterwards: froni 
lancholy to relate, that his uncle, fa- the inclemency of the season his shoe 
ther, and grandfather all lost their and stocking wgjnlT frozen to his fbot 
lives by accidents. to such a degree, that they were taken 

1 sussex. off with great difficulty,’ and his toes 

‘ A coroner’s inquest was lately held were frost bitten; the extreme pain 
at Brighton, on<he body of the infant he sutured till the ;next day,, and the “ 
daughter of Mr/Harrington, the lieu* violent inflammation that ensued, 
tenant who has the command of the threatened a rapid mortification of 
signal station there, and a verdict wu* his foot: these alarming symptom! 
returned of Accidental Death, The were arrested in their progress, and 
facts are these:— The child, about ultimately removed; by the repeated 
four years of age, was on a visit at No. and almost constant application iff 
23, New Steyne, in the care of her snow to t lux part, under the direction 
female attendant, on Wednesday se’n- of an old experienced surgeon in that 
night, and was there put carefully to town, 
bed, and not left until asleep. Soon Yorkshire. 

after 10 o’clock the infant was picked Lately, Mr. Thomas La^&a re- 
tip on the pavement, on the exterior speCtable «. blanket manufacturer* of 
or the bouse, with its skull fractured, LittletowA; deposited in a drawer of 
and in the agonies of death; from his desk two-bills of exchange, of the 
which time itsurvived about one hour. value of upwards of seventy pounds. 
The deceased, it is now supposed, 'on Mrs. Lang having occasion to refer to 
awaking, and finding herself in a the bills, went to the drawer, but to 
Strange bed, had got out and wan- her great consternation no bills were 
tiered to the window, near which stood to be found. Every article in the 
a chair and a table, and, in endca- desk was turned over, and the search 
vouring to raise herself upon one or was continued until midnight without 
both of these, had accidentally fallen effect, and resumed the next morning 
against one of the panes* through with no better success. When all hope# 
which she passed, and produced the of finding -the lost property had va- 
fatgl catastrophe described. ntsbed, a neighbour came in, ^and 

Wiltshire. having heard the story of the loss. 

An inquest lately sat on the. body of removed the- desk, ana on the back 
Mr. James Clement, of Mere, who part of it, a small aperture was disu 
was-killed by a most melancholy acci- covered. On continuing the search 
dent. It appeared that the deceased a similar hole was found in the floor, 
went shooting the day before with Mr. and upon rewdving three ^ flags, a 
James Glover, of Mere, and that while mouse's nest was discovered, in which 
pursuing their sport, Glover fell into were the lost mite* almost reduced 
some deep water, and galled to his to their original rags, and which the 
friend Clement to assist him, who ini- mouse, with great ingenuity, had con* 
mediately took bold of the muzzle of verted into a very comfortable lining 
GlovprVgun, in order to pull him out .forits, nest; but fortunately the bills, 
of the water; biff while in the act of though torn into minute pieces, re*, 
this assistance, the g»n w*ut off, and tained sufficient- of their writing (q 
its -watered Cl wept'* Jeft ascertain thejrideotity, , 
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6v iheWinehsiter Quarter of 8 Bu»hel», and ofOATMEALper Boll of 14ft bu 
Averdopois* from thejteturnli received in the Week ended Feb. igth. 1944 . 

INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

H untin. 

Northa. 

Rutland 

Leicest. 

Netting. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

lierefor. 

Wor'st. 

Warwic. 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks' 

Brecon 

Montgo. 

Radnor. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. 4 . 

75 6 

37 ? 

.39 3 

76 8 

44 6 

39 6 

71 0 

41 0 

40 6 

70 11 

40 0 

37 5 

68 5 

- 

36 8 

72 2 


34 1 

73 0 


34 3 

re a 

■ - - - 

37 7 

70 4 
' 6$ 4 

45 41 

46 8 

S41 4 

hi 10 


43. 7 

78 9 

60 6 

44 i 

76 9 

54 4 

38 0 

80 7 

. . 

44 1 

88 10 


42 7 

72 10 

■ ■ 

33 6 

72 6 

■» 

35 1 

79 0 

— 

36 9 

77 10 

— r- r 

37 0 

84 10 

54 4 

46 4 

72 '9 


43 4 

82 li 1 

r— * 

42 8 


Oats 
s. d 

28 9 

31 4 

30 K> 
27 4 
21 10 
23 4 

25 0| 

25 11 

26 )()[ 

29 01 
35 10 

32 7l 
29 
36fc 2| 
34 11 

25 4 

26 € 


26 
28 
24 
32 
27 frOl 


A vcr$0 of England and Wales. 
Wlleat 76s. 0d.$ Rye 47s. 8d. jJBarley 
39s. 5d. ; Oats 26$. 6d. ; Beans 
50 b. 8d. ; Pease 53s. 2d. ; Oatmeal 
24s. Od. 


Essex 

Kent . . . , . 
Sussex..,.. 
Suffolk ... 
Cambridge . 
Norfolk ... 
Uncolu ... 

York 

Durham 
Noithumberlau. 
Cumberland . 
Westmorland 
Lancaster .. 
Chester .... 

Flint ...... 

Denbigh .... 

Anglesea .... 

Carnarvon .. 
Merioneth .« 
Cardigan .... 

Pembroke .« 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan . . 
Gloucester .. 

Somerset 

Monmouth . . 

Devon 

Cornwall .... 
Dorset. . .... 



BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN. 96, 1814, to FEB. 99, 1814. 


CHRISTENED. | BURIED. 

Mates 653 > Males 9.54 } lol . 

Females 6225 275 | Females 977 S 1511 
Whereof have died under two years old 461 

Peck Loaf,4s»5d, 4a.5d.4s.5d. 4s .2d. 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4§ per lb. 



2 and 5 - 172 
5 and 10 - 49 
10 and 20 - 44 
20 and 30 - lot 
30 and 40 - 166 
40 and 50 - 199 
50 and 60 - 207 


60 and 70 218 
70 and 80 195 
80 and 90 - 74 
90 and 100 15 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

Feb. 96 , 1814, 

Kent, 53*. ditto 


. . docks* • ~ 

Commercial, 140/* per share 
West- indite 150/. per cent* 
London, 108/. ditto 
* r ‘ .canals. 

Grapd Surry, 80/. per share 
Grand Junction, 233/. dittp 
Grand Union, 74/. per-share 
Rennet and Avon, 22/. ditto 
Lancaster, 17/1 w. ditto 
Leicester Union, 1 10A ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 19/. lot. ditto 

WATER-WORKS. .. 

Bast London, 63/. per share 
Grand Junction, 50/. ditto 


‘ West Middlesex, 32/. ditto 

' IN3URANCE-OFTICE9, 

Albion, 43/.,per share 
Globe, 1 12/. dittp 
Imperial, 45/., ditto ... 

Rock, 21. 10s. ditto 

, . bridges. 

Strand, 48/. per f bare 
Ditto Annuities, 15/. per share. prom.. 
Vauxhall, 41/. per share 
* \ SUNDRIES. 

London Institution, 43/. ditto 

Surry, 13/. 10#. ditto 

Beeralstonc Mines, 70/. per share prem. 


L. Wolfe and Co. Canal , Dock, und Stock Brokers. 



Feb* 






















1?9 Peace , Commerce , and ho Colonies. [March 

by colonies these distinguished cha- impolitic conduct of Colbert, when, 
meters meant territories, and people to encourage manufactures, he prohl- 
subiect to their dominiotti restrained bited the export of grain from Wrance. 
in*their mercantile transactions, coo- By this measure he expected to make 
fined to one market for their com mo- bread cheap, but he mode it dear; be- 
drties, and existing only for the bene- cause he discouraged agriculture, the* 
fit either trf the mother country, or Consequence 6f Which was scarcity, 
of some other state to whom she has and that sometimes it) the extreme, 
transferred them. Such*in the pro- Without a market there will be.no 
sent day is the import of the word production; but with extensive de- x 
colony , and such communities have raand for a commodity, the produc* 
befen established within the last three felon of thaf commodity will proper* 
hundred years by all the maritime tionaliy increase. Colbert was igno* 
powers ot Europe, Here then let us rant of this* He was not aware, that .. 
examine bow far such colonies con- by limiting the vdarket for gram he 
tribute to the prosperity of a nation, should diminish 4 its production. But 

One of the greatest statesmen this When the occupiers of land perceived 
country ever knw, 4wfi»g flesirous rjf that the demand for grain did not 
information on this subject, about keep pffce with its production, they 
throe and thirty years since, consulted diminished their tillage and increased 
Dr. Franklin. To his inquiries the their pastures. In consequence of 
good old philosopher replied, “ Sup- this their straw ami dtiftg became de* 
posing a merchant in the city of Lob- ficient, and the soil became less fer- 
don were to say, I will not purchase tile. To silch a height had the want 
provisions for my table iu Leaden hall of manure arisen, that many, now 
market, with which l have no con- living, may remember seeing children 
nectiim, and over which I have no in the autumn plucking leaves from 
controul ; I will have farms and gar** the forest trees to make manure, and 
dens of my own on Dartmoor ami neaf the entrance of the villages old 
Bagshot Heath, that from these esfea- wdtfisfh and children with little baskets 
blish meats I may receive an ample watching for the dung which fell 
-supply independently of London from horses as they travelled on the 
.markets j Would this be economical } road. Colbert was reckoned a wise 
would this be wise?” His lordsbk* minister, btit, by establishing this mo- 
saw the drift of this supposition. It nopoly in favour of the home con- 
was a sufficient answer to bisques- stittier, he defeated bis own purpose, 
t?pn, and it prepared the way for a and proved that he was not well in- 
input interesting conversation, in formed. This monopoly was revoked 
Which both had in view the coirnec- by Turgot, and the consequence has 
t ion of England with her transatlantic been most beneficial to the agriculture 
colonies, and a memorable speech in of France. 

tht house of Commons by the great- By a similar deficiency in the know- 
ett orator of this nation, in which he ledge of political economy, Spain, 
delivered bis opibion* that America among it* numerous. and most absurd 
should not be permitted to ntttnofec* prohibitions* prohibited the exporta- 
ture even ft hobnail for herselfi Such tion of raw silk, not considering that 
were not the sentiments of those two her power of ' production had no Ji- 
mott enlightenbd politicians ; and eft- mils. This prohibition was intended 
perienee hm demonstrated the wis« to give the weaver a monopoly against 
dom ef their conclusions, that mono* the grower*, that he might purchase 
polios are detrimental to estate, that the raw material cheap* and command 
commerce should he free, that the an extensive market for the ‘produce, 
produce of every climate, the toaftU- of his Ibobw. The effect has been to 
features of every country should pass discourage the pfahfetton of mulberry 
without restraint, so that in thifc race trees, dhttittith the number of sine 
of industry all options would be gahi wbrrtw, and ahrtihilate the demand 
era, and each a greater gainer* than if for their silk manufactures in theft* 
it coukt eitabltsh a monopoly. reign marhefs. 

Thebalefttl effects of monopolies , M then monopolies arafdetfimettthl 
were rendered most palpable by the to a ualiob, c olonits, such as here de* 
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feriM, must be fiur from beneficial. 

Did the question respecting colo- 
nies turn upon this single point, whe- 
ther m<mo|k»lies ire detrimental ; wfe 
might here let the matter rest* fiat 
this point is not the only one: other 
considerations present themselves and 
demand attention. 

No man will hesitate to say which 
is most profitable, the commerce of 
a rkh country* or the oomtuerce of a 
poor one ; the commerce of countries 
well peopled, Or that of countries in 
which population is deficient ; the 
commerce of natuhis which abound 
with all the fruits of industry, or the 
commerce of such as are restricted to 
agriculture. 

The wants of agriculturalists are 
few; the wants of shepherd nations 
are fewer; and fewest of all are the 
wants of savages,— consequently ex- 
tremely limited are the articles these 
last require from the merchant, and 
still fewer those which they can give 
in exchange for his commodities. — 
What scope then would there be for 
commerce, if all nations were reduced 
to savages ? * 

But let us suppose a country wvitJi 
extensive manufactures, such as Eng- 
land is, trading with a poor country 
restricted to agriculture, such as was 
America; where cap we look for 
gain } With such a country the mer- 
chant could have little traffic, and for 
that little he would be obliged to give 
long credit, and must expect to have 
a multiplicity of bad debts. Would 
it not have been more profitable for 
these two countries, had they freely 
exchanged commodities, such as each 
was best suited to produce; would 
not both have been enriched by this 
commerce, and would not America, 
instead of being in debt and over* 
whelmed with poverty, have accumu- 
lated wealth ? flere we may appeal 
to experience, for since. America has 
established her independence, she has 
rapidly increased in wealth ; and trade 
with her bps beet) much more profit* 
able than it was before that time. 

The treatment of America, and the 
restrictions on her commerce,' were 
not -singular) for it) all modern colo*. 
niea the mother country, having a 
monopoly against the planter, obliges 
him to purchase dearer and to sell 
cheaper, than if the competition ex* 


tended to alt nation# Wheh frdMd 
was considered a cotyny, her exports 
were restricted to provisions and 
materials. Her liberty of commerce, 
since the establishment of legislative 
independence, has been extended*, and 
is much more profitable to both doufl- 
tries than it was before that time. 

But the jealousy of the mother 
country is still more detrimental tftati 
the rapacity of its merchant*, beoMIsfc 
in the apprehension that the colphy, 
if prosperous, rtiay cast off its depen- 
dence, such laws are enacted and en- 
forced us tend effectually to keep them 
i n subjection . 1 1 has never been con- 
ceivea to be the policy, and most cer- 
tainly it has not bepti the practice, 4 f 
the mother country to encourage the 
wealth, the power, and the popula- 
tion of its colonies. 

if two nations, each abounding fit 
tire wealth which industry prqcutey, 
have unrestrained contfnuiHeation, 
and, tree from jealously, meet ki the 
market upon equal terms— the indus- 
try of both will be increased, and the 
prosperity of each' will be rendered 
more abundant, than if they had no 
such com rmmi cation. But if a fifee 
intercourse between two industries* 
countries, unfettered -by laws of con- 
tr^baiid and systerns of monopoly, 
tends to increase the wealth of both ; 
surely such intercourse with more, 
with many, with all industrious na- 
tions, must tend to universal wealth. 

But should one of ‘these industrious 
nations fora time be poor and the 
other rkfh, the superabundant \veahh 
of the rich nation will overflow, ami# 
attracted by industry, will enrich tftb 
poor one, and thereby render its com- 
merce more productive 4ba$ tfc Was 
whilst it continued poor. 

Before Spain had colonies, she had 
an abundant pdpulation ; she was in- 
dustrious, powerful, and rich. What 
is she now } With one of the finest 
countries in the world, productive of 
all the fruit* and commodities of every 
climate, she is poor, and miserably 
destitute of culture. . With a soil 
which, if well watered, would an mi* 
ally produce three crops to feed at) 
abundant population, it may be said, 
that a great proportion 6f her land re- 
mains uncultivated, and that, compa- 
ratively speaking, she rs destitute of 
people. Site has had colonies, and tf 
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numerous navy to protect her com* 
merce : but she has had scarcely any 
commerce to protect. She was at 
the whole expense of defending colo- 
nies, which exhausted her finances, 
whilst more industrious nations van 
away with all their commerce. This 
was carried on by English capitals, 
and fed principally by English man a* 
features. In such circumstances Spain 
might say, « 

it 

Sic vos non Tolris nidificatis aves. 

Sic vos non vobis vellcra fcrtis ovcs. 

Sie ves noil vobis inellificatis apes. 

Sic vos non vobis fcrtis aratra boves. 

During the present contest with 
renovated France, when Spain was 
first compelled to abandon the coali- 
tion, and afterwards provoked to join 
ner arms to those of France; it was 
inore than once in contemplation to 
vend Lord Hugh Seymour into the 
pacific Ocean against either Peru or 
Mexico, but the minister wisely list- 
ened to the remonstrances of his first 
instructor in political economy, who 
convinced him that such an expedi- 
tion, however successfully conducted, 
would be detrimental to the manufac- 
tures and commerce of this country, 
and beneficial only to the officers em- 
ployed in it. 

Should Spain abandon her colonies, 
and leave them to regulate their own 
concerns; should she be well govern- 
ed, and regain her industry; she 
could not fail to increase her wealth 
and population, and would be fully 
equal to her own. defence against all 
the powers of Europe. It must not 
ho imagined, that her inhabitants are 
indolent. They are among the most 
^laborious people that ever have been 
seen. It is not their disposition w bich 
/is to blame; it is their government, 
Civil and religious. It is to her colo- 
nies, her inquisition, and the usurpa- 
tion of arbitrary power by her mo- 
narchs, that she must attribute the 
degraded condition in which she now 
appears. 

_ . Among the many evil effects, pro- 
duced by colonies in the present day, 
we must reckon war* And we may 
venture to say, that as long as tire 
universal object of pursuit shall be 
monopoly in commerce; so long will 
the trumpet found to arms; not per- 
bapr incessantly, but, should there be 
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intervals of peace, from the same cu- 
pidity, war will be speedily renewed. 
Should England utter unremittingly 
the Bacchanalian cry, suggested*. by 
her favourite minister, u Ships* colo- 
nies, and commerce/’ will not France 
utter the same crjr, and will not the 
other potentates be impatient for the 
time to arrive, when they may asfcert 
their claim by arms ? 

Various have been the causes of 
martial strife. 

1. The first wars of savage nations 
are for the defence of their hunting 
grounds, and these have-not been con* 
fined to the cheviot hills. 

2. The contentions of shepherd or 
nomade hordes originate in a desire 
to obtain more extensive pasture for 
their docks. “ Let there be no strife, 
I pray tbee, (said Abraham to Lot) 
between me and thee, and between 
my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for 
we are brethren. Is not the whole 
land before ihee? Separate thyself, 
I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” 
(Gen. xjii. v. 8, t)>. 

3. Thejiardy.and adventurous* in- 
habitants of elevated regions rush 
down like torrents from their moun- 
tains into the plains beneath them to 
ravage the ill-defended possessions of 
the peasant, and then hasten back to 
their strong holds with their collected 
spoils. 

4. The military chief, fired by am- 
bition, leads his victorious legions 
against weak, oppressed, dispirited, 
and discontented states, that he may 
multiply his vassals and increase the 
splendour of bis throne. 

5. The last and concluding contest 
among nations in their progress of 
civilization, is for skips, colonies , and' 
commerce . 

From the three first sources of ag- 
gression there has long since been no 
cause to fear. The nations of Europe 
are no longer savages. They univer- 
sally cultivate the soil ; and their flocks, 
excepting only Spain and Portugal, 
are stationary. All predatory excur- 
sions from mountain fastnesses have 
ceased. 

Even a military chief* should lie 
with bis veteran bands assail a well- 
governed and united nation,, well 
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a rrfled^and fighting for all that is.va- vailed upon to gratify the impatient 
luafole to man, would make no per* desire of the king to see hku, because 
luanenl impression. he was assured by his physicians, that 

|| is from the colonial system, that the air of Berlin would not agree with 
the nations of Europe have most to him. 

apprehend. Even France, that co- Russia has had no colonies. But 
lossal power, has beeu shaken to its ever since the days of Pbter, surnamed 
centre in this conflict, and has lost the Great, her sovereigns havejaimed 
what she most highly prized. She at making Mr a naval power. 'With 
had numerous colonies, from which this view Petersburgh was built, and 
she was supplied with fish, timber, became the royal residence. This 
hemp, iron, sugar, coffee, indigo, and city being established on the Golf 
cotton; in exchange for winch site of Finland, in the extreme comer 
gave ber w»ne,.oil, brandy, fruits, li- of the empire, it has been. found 
lien, woollen, silk 'and cotton goods, expedient, for the protection of the 
manufactured steel, and other articles new capital, to possess Esthonia, LU 
of commerce. So far all was well, vonia, and Finland. The Empress 
But the hope of obtaining more ex- Catharine never lost sight of this ob- 
tensive monopolies invofved&her in ject, for which sfne was prepared 
expensive wars. Such was the seven to hazard a war with England. She 
years war, in which her purpose was well knew that the traffic of In- 
to subjugate the English colonies of dia bad enriched all those who had 
North America, and such the war in been engaged in it, and she was soii- 
snpport of American independence, citous to divide the spoil with Britain, 
which produced derangement in her That she might gain access to these 
finances, and a revolution of her go- inexhaustible mines of commercial 
vernment, followed by the death of wealth, she endeavoured to open a 
her king and of her queen upon the passage to Japan and China by the 
scaffold, the banishment of the royal river Amour, but her efforts were all 
family with almost the whole o£ner vain, because she never could protect 
nobility, a desolating warjwhicb has her trade from the depredations of 
raged already more than twenty years, the Tartars. She then turned her at- 
loas of her colonies, and the establish- tention toward Egypt and the Arabian 
ment of a military despotism. Such Gulf, and with that view entcrcd'into 
have been the fruits of her avidity for negotiation with this country, during 
ships, colonies, and commerce. the contest with America, for the 

A country, like France, without cession of Minorca as a commodious 
colonies, would be invulnerable, and refuge for her fleets. But having 
must ever command commerce to failed in this negotiation, she, in re- 
the full extent of her capital, which venge, projected her neutral code 
is the produce of her soil and of her with an armed neutrality, and resolved 
industry. With numerous colonies to extend her conquests on the side 
she exhausted her strength in their of Persia, that she might secure the 
protection, and found herself assailed navigation of the Caspian sea. Her 
in every quarter of the globe. Their successor, although his first study was 
Joss has been her gain. Even the on all occasions to express his indigo 
great hero of the nqrth, Frederick, nation for the murder of his father, 
the wisest as well as the most war- by counteracting the plans which his 
like prince of modern Europe, was mother had laid down lor the improve 
ambitious to become a naval power, ment of her empire, yet even he is 
Even he envied the countries which reported to have seized with avidity 
had ships, colonies, and 'commerce, the hope of obtaining Malta, that he 
— He was not, however, satisfied might have a good port, a dock yard, 
witfi wishing for that which was not ana an arsenal ii» Lite Mediterranean 
within bis reach. He made one for his fleets. He made peace with 
trial preparatory to the establish- Persia r and recalled his .troops; but 
ment of an East India Company ; but bis son Alexander renewed the wan 
bis supercargo, instead of returning In short, Russia, ever since the days 
to Jms destined port, came to London, of Peter, as if she intended to embrace 
sold bis Indian commodities m bis the continent of Asia, and to seize the 
own aooount, and could not be pre- commerce of the east, has 
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stretching farther arms from Kamt$- 
chatka to the Persian Gulf. But the 
intervening hordes of Tartars, Kal- 
mucks, Mongojs, &c. oppose a barrier 
to her commerce, which- she .will ne- 
ver be able to surmount 

In modern -times the competitors 
for the oriental trade and colonies 
have been the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the Danes, the English, and the 
, .French* 

• The great Indian empire of the 
-Portuguese, the envy of Europe, has 
almost vanished. Of this nothing 
remains but the little settlements ot 
Goa and Macao, th'e former occupied 
by a subsidiary garrison of two thou- 
sand British trOops, the latter protect- 
ed by the jealousy of China. 

Respecting the Indian empire of 
Great Britain, suffice it lo say, that 
no fewer thau 200,000 men are re- 
quired for its preservation. 

The most formidable of her com- 
mercial rivals, as long as the colonial 
system shall prevail, and the first with 
whom a commercial treaty should be 
settled, when the colonial system 
shall be abatidoned, is France, She 
is the neatest, the mo 9 t accessible, the 
most industrious, the best cultivated, 
the most civilised, the most enterpris- 
ing, and the most enlightened ot the 
surrounding nations: her soil is y\i$i, 
and abounds with corn, wine, and 
oil, and her wine produces the best 
brandy; her manufactures of silk are 
elegant, and suited to the English 

, taste; she has, or will have, sufficient 
internal communication by navigable 
rivers and canals; she has nume- 
rous and long-established mercantile 
bouses; she has commercial habits, 
and her merchants know by woftii 
experience, that more is to be obtain- 
ed by commerce than by war. 

Should England and Fi ance aban- 
don their colonial monopolies, and 
should they in. their commercial re- 
gulations make .all nations equal ; all 
other commercial nations must ot ne- 
cessity follow their example, and may 
safely beat their swords into plough* 
shaves and their spwtrs into pruning- 
books, for nation will not have occa- 
sion to lift up sword against nation, 
peitherlneed they learn war any more. 

.. Suchi^’ere the sentiments pf the 
ipwistCk who, in the year 1783 , gave 
Europe. Hie lordship . en* 

. jt&d n . ' . ’ 
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fojed into office at the clo*e of adiaas- 
troiis, ill-conducted war with the re- 
volted colonies of North America, 
when by the assistance of Fraac^and 
Spain they had effectually established 
their independence. Happy might it 
have been to r England, that the go* 
vernment, in such critical circum- 
stances, was commuted to the greatest 
statesman this country had produced 
since the days of Cecil Lord Burleigh, 
and that tonim was entrusted the bite 
of Europe, when exhausted by a long 
protracted war. He«waa to settle the 
terms of peace* between the contend* 
ing powers. # 

in this arduous undertaking he con- 
sidered that permanence is the most 
essential property of a good peace, and 
that to be permanent the terms must 
be equal, the benefits reciprocal, and 
the condit ions such as all the contract- 
ing parties most heartily approve, . 

To attain this end he had to consult 
the .interest of each, more especially 
of the two great potentates which 
had, for many hundred years, been 
almost incessantly engaged in war, 
and whose deep-rooted enmity ori- 
ginated in feudal claims, now pru- 
dently abandoned. 

To eradicate this enmity, and to 
bind these two powerful countries by 
the bond of one common interest, he 
projected a commercial treaty, which 
lie intended should be equal* and ad- 
vantageous, to them both. This treaty 
and the free communication it would 
introduce, as he conceived, would 
prepare the way for a closer and more 
beneficial connexion between these 
countries, that is to say, for a xiuadru- 
ple alliance between England, France, 
Prussia, and Holland, not with a view 
to plunder neighbouring states, not 
to extend their dominions, not to 
plant new colonies and to establish 
new monopolies in trade, but to pre- 
serve the repose of Europe. By his 
retreat from office this project unfor- 
tunately proved abortive, and in its 
place. was substituted, *A.D. 1783, g 
triple alliance, which excited jealousy, 
and produced in the succeeding year 
a counter alliance between France, 
Russia, Spain, and Austria, and sowed 
the seeds of war with Frauce for do* 
minion over Holland rmd her then 
powerful navy. His~ commercial 
treaty and his quadruple aiij^uc# 
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would have produced the opposite 
effect, 

,In his opinion it was essential to the 
perq/mence of peace, that neither na- 
tion should time cause to fear the 
others 

That his opinion Was well founded 
most be obvious* to every reflecting 
mind, and is beautifully illustrated by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in the ac- 
count he published of his Travels in 
Anderica. He tells us, that as he ad- 
vanced among the Indian tribes, the 
natives either abandoned their huts, 
and fled to the woods«with their wo- 
men and their children, or assumed a 
menacing attitude, and prepared for 
war. They did not wait to be at- 
tacked, but bent their bows aild vi- 
brated their spears ; they uttered the 
most terrific cries; they let fly their 
arrows, and by every gesture they 
betrayed their/<?nrj. Had they pos- 
sessed the power, they would have 
utterly destroyed the objects which 
created their ahirms. But when Sir 
Alexander presented himself alone, 
unarmed before them, lie dispelled 
their fears and received from them 
every token of benevolenep. One 
small party, consisting of three men, 
three women, and seven children, 
in lat. 55*, long. 122°, appeared with 
dishevelled hair, scratched legs, and 
bltedipg feet 5 for in the hurry of 
their flight they had left their shoos 
behind them. Yet, when their fears 
were dissipated, they returned and 
did every thing in their power to as- 
sist the strangers from whom they 
had fled. This party belonged to a 
little tribe of ten families, w ho w ere 
almost constantly obliged to remain 
in their strong holds, where they were 
liable to perish With hunger and with 
cold, whilst they endeavoured to se- 
cure themselves in U>i.%abject, mise- 
rable! and fugitive condition from the 
Beavef Indians, who never failed to 
attacktherfi whenever art opportunity 
preiei&ed itself. These Beaver In- 
dians had their fears; however ground- 
less those fears might be, and their 
fear# urged the hi On to endless war. 
Nothing le?s could satisfy them than 
the total extermination of this little 
tribe. — (Mackenzie’s Voyage, p. 20K) 
What a picture have we here of 
human wretchedness and of tlie mi- 
series produced by tear. Yet Such, 
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and tnltaitely more extensive, are the 
miseries produced among civilized 
nations by their jealousy an & fears. 

To see in.the clearest light the ope-* 
ration of fear producing war, let 
us look at the south Of Spain. - The 
inhabitants have warm hearts and vi- 
vid ittiaginattyns ; they are friendly, 
and ready fo oblige; they are com- 
passionate, and fly to relieve distress j 
they are not insensible to moral obli- 
gation, and .know that murder is a 
crime. With these amiable qualities, . 
were it possible to divest them of 
fear, they might indeed occasionally 
feel keeii resentment, but they would 
not contract the guilt of blood. Yet, 
when they have the least contention, 
they instantly hasten to anticipate the 
attack of their antagonist, aud the 
one, wire is most active, rips up with 
his long clasp-kpife the entrails of the 
other. From the influence of fear 
many hundred murders are perpe- 
trated every year. The Lord Chief 
Justice, Count Carhpomanes, affirm- 
ed, that not fewer than two hundred 
persons annually suffered death for 
rmtfder, and that many more escaped, 
either by flying to the churches, or by 
large bribes given to the F/terivnno. 
Thus, in the south of Spain, if a jea- 
lousy has been excited, or a dispute 
arisen between two friends or neigh- 
bours — could yoif divest them of .fear 
— they would" have no need to bribe 
the Escrivano; let fear prevail, ami 
one of them must die. 

In order to remove every cause for 
fear, such arrangements were made 
in 1/63, that no seeds of jealousy^ 
were sown, no discordant interests # 
were cherished, and not one of the 
contracting parties had reason to com- 
plain. How then did it happen that 
the minister resigned ? 

It is not my intention to rend the 
sacred veil which profane hands ' 
, should either never touch, qf touch 
with the profoujidest reverence. Suf- 
fice it then to say, that he did not 
meet witluhat support which he had^ 
a right to claim. He was not dis- 
missed, nor, at the lime of his resig- 
nation, «was it in immediate contem- 
plation to dismiss him. For, when 
he requested permission to retire, he 
was urged to retain his situation.— * 
Nay, so unexpected' wax this step, that 
arrangements were not made for * ' 
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successor till at the end of^jfortf tfays longer able to prevent-*-® per gam a 
from the time of His resignation,— dextra defendi posset; etiam hac de~ 
Had he been certain of support, he fensa futsset . 

Would, pot have abandoned all the Among the numerous accusations 
plans be had. formed for the service of urged by the declaimers of that mi- 
nis country by the “diminution of propitious night, which immediately 
her burdens , the regulation of her re - preceded the tender of bis resignation, 
venue , the redemption of her debt, the the one most insisted on was, that he 
establishment of a good police , and had ceded colonies to France and 
the revision of her trading system Spain, which should have been re- 
such as would have rendered this little tained, and lost the fur trade, stated 


istopd the emporium of the worljj ; 
all whiSh purposes originated with 
him, and to all which he had pledged 
himself \ as may be seen in the first 
speech from the throne, after he en- 
tered into office. 

Indeed, when v he accepted the in- 
vitation to take the guidance of the 
helm, it was upon this express condi- 
tion, well understood by all the high 
personages concerned in this arrange- 
ment, that government by corruption 
should cease, and that no preferment 
in either church or state, that neither 
place, pension, nor peerage should be 
given through special favour and af- 
fection, through parliamentary inter- 
est, through family connexion, «or 
through any other inducement that* 
acknowledged merit or distinguished 
services. Such were the stipulations, 
and such was the firmness with wljich 
he adhered to them, that, however 
strong the temptation, however ur- 
gent the solicitation, no human being 
could accuse him of having departed 
from them even in a single instance. 

But when, by the coalition of two 
adverse parties assisted by a third, 
from whom he had a right to claim 
the most unlimited support, the best 
peace that was ever made by this 
country, had been voted a bad peace ; 
this minister, whom no one coukhex- 
ceed in either loyalty, or love of li- 
berty, and admiration of our happy 
constitution ; this firm friend to reli- 
gious toleration, and this best friend 
to the established religion of his coun- 
try; this minister, whose life had 
been from earjy youth devoted to the 
state, who fejoiced when he could 
, bring fbrffc 4sjents iporo obscurity, and 
never lostjfi opportunity of reward- 
ing merit ; in a word, he, who would 
have beef* the saviour of bis country, 
retired to lament in secret over multi - 
* plied abuses# five ruinous tendency of 
which Jte clearly saw, but was no 


by them to have been abandoned by 
the western part of the boundary line 
fixed upon between the United Stater 
and Canada , when in fact not an ora- 
’tor' among them, nor any human 
being at the time, had even, the least 
knowledge of those unexplored de- 
serts. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has demonstrated; and, not only at 
the present moment does Canada 
enjoy the fur trade, but did so at 
the time in question. When the 
eastern extremity of this boundary 
line was fixed by the minister, his 
design was to conciliate America, to 
remove all causes of jealousy, to esta- 
blish confidence in the sincerity and 
good faith of England, to secure her 
commerce, and to derive that acces- 
sion Of stfcngth from her friendship, 
which never could have been acquired 
by her subjugation. In his conces- 
sions to France and Spain, he render- 
ed Britain more invulnerable than mul- 
tiplied colonies could have made her. 

This minister had a perfect know- 
ledge of the ground on which be 
stood. He was well aware himself, 
and clearly explained to his confiden- 
tial friepds, that when be should have 
concluded his negotiation for peace, 
his staff would be broken ; yet with 
this persuasion he made peace. 

Had he resolved to continue the 
war, and to do a* other ministers had 
done before hipi, he would have had 
(he same patronage and means of cor- 
ruption as they possessed, in the army, 
in the navy, in the church, in the civil 
departments of the state, and in fo- 
reign embassies and governments. 
He would have had contracts, peer- 
ages, suspensions to bestow, and 
might for at longer period have retain- 
ed his power; but in the mean time 
what would nave been the condition 
of his country ? 

[To be concluded in our next* 1 
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TILE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 

Iwsolvest DeStobs’ Act, * general sessions of the peace, or at 
‘ C54 Geo . HI. Chat. 37.) some adjournment thereof, and the 
r ' ■ words thereof are to be entered or 

B Y sect. I. in order to render ef- written at the end or bottom of such 
-fectual the provisions of the list, and* are to be ; subscribed. and 
statute 59* Geo. III. c. J02, it is en- sworn to by them in open court j and 
acted', that from the passing of this every such list, subscribed and sworn 
act, every keeper or goaler of any to in pursuance of this act* shall bri 
prison in any county, riding, division, kept by the clerk of the peaces town 
city, town, place, or liberty within clerk, or other officer acting as clerk 
England, shall make a true and per- of the peace of every sucn coUlHy, 
feet list alphabetically of the name or city, town, place, or liberty resneo 
names at all* and every person or tively in which any such list as afore* 
persons who upon 'the sixth day of said shall be sworn to, for the better 
November, one thousand eight hun- satisfaction of the said justices, and 
dred and thirteen was or were, and information of the prisoners therein 
have since continued to be, a$d at the named, and so as the same may from 
time of making out every such list time to time be seen and examined by 
shall be really an actual prisoner or any creditor or prisoner without fee 
prisoners in the custody of any keep- or reward. 

er or gaoler of any prison respective- By sect; 3. - And to discover any 
ly, upon any process whatsoever, for fraudulent entries or commitments of 
or by reason of any debt, damage, prisoners in any prison or gaol books, 
costs, sums or sums of money, or the justices at any general or quarter 
contempt for non-payment of money ; session or adjourned session, may, tat 
and an account of the time when the request of any creditor or credi- 
such prisoner was or were respec- tars ot any prisoner, examine at some 
tively charged in custody or received certain time to be appointed by them* 
in prison; together with the name or any keeper or gaoler, or deputed 
names of the person ot* persons at keeper or gaoler of any prison or gaol 
whose suit or prosecution such pri- within their respective jurisdictions, 
soner or prisoners are detained, toge- teaching the commitment and con- 
tber with the amount of such debts tinuance in custody of any such pri- 
as the said prisoner or prisoners are soner, and if any sherift, gaoler or 
detained for ; and shall deliver the keeper, or deputed gaoler or keeper, 
same to the justices of the peace at shall neglect or refuse to bring before 
their first or second general quarter any such justices, any such prisoner 
sessions or geueral sessions of the as shall be directed and required by 
peace, to be held after the' passing of warrant of any justice or juMiees as 
this act,' or at some adjournment aforesaid, or to attend on being sum- 
thereof, for such county, riding, %c. moned for that purpose, he shall on 
respectively conviction suffer six months impri- 

By sect. 2. Keepers and gaolers of sou men t $ or if attending, he snail 
prisons are, when they deliver in lists refuse to make such answer and dis- 
of prisoners in their custody to take covery as shall be reasonably required, 
an oath, that the pehon or persons he shall, for every such offence, in- 
whpse name or names is or are in- cur a penalty of ten pounds to any 
sorted and contained in the list, was person who shall sue for and recover 
Or were, to the best of their know- the samein any of his Majesty's courts 
ledge and belief, upon the sixth day of record in Westminster by action of 
of November one thousand eight debt. ^ 

hundred and thirteen, really and truly By sect* 4. I fain y keeper or gaoler 

prisoners in actual custody in the pn» or ms deputy, 1 shall, without ^ust 
son with which they are entrittted cause, to be approved of by the 
with the 'management j which oath justices at Some general quartertses- 
is to be administered in open court by sion of general session or adjourned 
the justices of the peace at their first session of the peace, i$fitsew‘ delay 
or second general quarter Sessions or to bring any prisoner ^ai aforesaid to 
Universal Mao. Vol. XXI. 2 A 
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prisoner's estate or effects, on con* 
vtctton of every such offence at any 
general ,or quarter session of the peace, 
or af any adjournment thereof, he 
shall forfeit to every such prisoner the 
sum of twenty pounds, as the justices 
of the peace at such general or quar- 
or were actually in custody in his or ter sessions, or adjournment thereof, 
their respective prison on gaol on the shall order, and who are hereby em 
0th day of November, 1813, or shall 
neglect or refuse to make put, fix up, 
or deliver such lists as aforesaid \ or 


any such general quarter searion or 
general session or adjourned session 
of the peace, in order to his or her 
discharge; or shall neglect, refuse, 
or designedly omit to insert in any 
such list the name or names of any 
such prisoner or prisoners who was 


powered to cause the same to be le* 
vied by distress and sale of his goods, 

__ By sect. 7 . Every keeper or gaoler 

shall neglect or refuse to take any of must, ten days at least before the first 
the said oaths before mentioned, or or second general quarter sessions or 


shall detain any such prisoner after he 
or she shall be discharged as afore- 
said ; or if the printer of the Lon- 
don Gatette or other newspaper, on 
request, shall wilfully refuse or ne- 
glect to insert therein the notice by 
this act directed to be given ^ every 
such keeper and gaoler and printer 
shall respectively forfeit to such pri- 
soner the sum of 1001. which may 
.be recovered with treble costs of suit 
by action in any of the courts of re- 
cord at Westminster. 

- By sect. 5. Keepers or gaolers for- 
swearing and perjuring themselves, 
and convicted thereof,, shall, over and 
above the penalties for the conviction 
of perjury, upon every such con- 
, fiction, forfeit the sum of five hun- 
dred * pounds, Jo be recovered in like 
manner as for not complying wfth 


• the regulations of this act, by and in and no otherwise. 


general sessions of thef peace shall be 
held after the passing of this act, for 
the county, city, town, place or li- 
berty in which any prison or gaol 
shall bq, or to which the same shall 
belong, fix up in some conspicuous 
place or places in every such prison 
or gaol, and at the most frequented or 
usual gate, door or entrance into every 
such prison or gaol, three or more 
true copies of the list or lists pro* 
posed or intended to be delivered in 
ojr any such keeper or gaoler at the 
said general quarter sessions, or at 
some adjournment thereof. 

By sect. 8. Every prisoner for debt 
conforming to the provisions of this 
act, shall, 'as to his person and effects 
respectively be for ever released, and 
discharged, to such extent and in such 
manner as is herein after provided,. 


- the name of the person or 'persons, 

' to whom an assignment or convey- 
•. ance in pursuance of this act shall he 
made of the estate and effects of such 
prisoner or prisoners; and if no such 
Assignee or assignees shall be living, 
then in, the name or names of any 
other creditor or creditors who shall 
sue for the said penalties, to be. ap- 

• plied one moiety to the informer, and 
. the other moiety towards satisfaction 

of the debts of such creditor or cre- 

• ditors. 

By sect. 6. If any clerk of the 
peace or his deputy, of town clerk, or 
othe^ officer acting as clerk of the 
peace, shall delay or refuse to give any 


By sect. 9 . Justices of the peace 
of any county or place within Eng- 
land, may, upon the petition of any 
prisoner within their respective ju- 
risdictions, and provided that, at the 
time of such petition being presented, 
a true copy of the schedule contain- 
ing the intended discovery of such 
prisoner’s real and personal estate, 
be left with such justices to be sworn 
to at the first or second general quar- 
ter sessions next ensuing after, every 
such petition, or some adjournment 
thereof (and at the foot of which said 
schedule the gaoler or other proper 
officer shall set forth and sigq the 
amount of the debts with which such 


prisoner, within fourteen days after prisoner was charged on the said Gth 
. adjudication ®f hfsdtecfcaige, a copy day of November, I 8 ia), by war- 
* ofthe order, of such adjudication, on rant under their hands and seals, re- 
~?dfie payipeutof two sfeuliogbor shall quire, the sheriff, keeper, or gaoler of 
.^lateuam S*«* 4 d» for mk copy, any suchprison within the jurisdiction 
1 tofotM&n M* for an of such justices, fo bring before them 

^asi«nineul^r mmywm <tf *uch at the . first or second next general 
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quarter session* or general session* of 
the peace, or any adjournment there- 
of, to be* held next after the expira- 
tion of ten days from the date of such 
warrant, the body of such prisoner 
with the warrant of ins detamer, to- 

f ether with a copy of the cause which 
e is charged with in any prison or 
gaol aforesaid at the time aforesaid $ 
for which copy of such cause such 
prisoner shall apply to the said keeper 
or ' gaoler of such prison, or to the 
clerk of the papers, or other proper 
officer or perspn. who shall make out 
and transcribe the same, at least six 
days before the timebf his appearance. 
By sect. 10. And to prevent any 
delay* which may intervene between 
the passing of this act and si lie next 
general quarter sessions or general 
sessions of the peace, any two or 
more of the justices of the peace for 
any county or place may upon peti- 
tion from debtors as aforesaid assemble 
their respective courts as soon as may 
be after the passing of this act, for 
the purpose of administering the oaths 
and other the matters required by this 
act, and may appoint Such day or days 
for the discharge of prisoners as t they 
shalfsee proper. * 

By sect. II. The copy of every 
schedule, which shall be left or de- 
livered in as aforesaid, shall remain 
with the clerk of the peace, town 
clerk, or other officer acting as clerk 
of the peace for the county, or place 
in whicn the same shall have been so 
' left, to be inspected by any creditor 
of any such prisoner who shall at 
any time desire to inspect the same. 

By sect. 12. Every debtor confined 
in any gaol in England, who shall in- 
tend to apply to be discharged under 
this act, snail first cause public notice 
to be inserted in three several Lon- 
dop Odettes, previous to such gene*, 
ral or quarter sessions or general ses- 
sions of the peace or aajournment 
thereof, af which such application 
shall be made ; and if such debtor 
> shall be in custody in any such gaol, 
out of London; or the weekly hills of 
mortality, or shall have been moved 
by habeas corpus from one gao( to 
'another, then also in some newspaper 
whicn shall be published in or near 
the county; or place, in the* gaol 
wherqof he shall be or have been so 
in custody, containing the name. 


trade?, occupation, and description, . 
and the two last places of abode (if sq. , 
many) of every such debtor, ancTthe 
rison wherein he is confined, and of 
is intention to take the benefit of this , 
net, and mentioning such notice m 
such Gazette or newspaper respec- 
tively, to be the first, second, or third 
notice, according to the time of pub- 
lishing each of such notices ; and fear 
the insertion of each of the said no- 
tices only (he sum of fonrpence shall ■■ 
be paid each time* by every prisoner* 
and the first of these notices shall be. 
so inserted twenty*one days, and the 
last six days at least before any such < 
first or second general quarter sessions 
or general sessions, or adjournment 
thereof, shall be held as aforesaid, so 
that all the creditors of such debtor 
may have sufficient notice thereof. 

By sect. 13. And, that all credi- 
tors may have full and sufficient time 
to consider the matters and things 
contained in the schedule intended * 
to be delivered in by any debtor pub- 
lishing the first notice of an intention 
to take the benefit of this act, the 
prisoner shall in such notice declare, 
that the schedule containing his in- 
tended discovery of his real and per- 
sonal estate directed by this act, i$ 
lodged in the hand* of the keepers 
gSoler or the deputy of such keeper 
or gaoler of the prison wherein any 
such debtor shall be confined ; and 
every such debtor shall deliver such 
schedule to such keeper, &c. before 
he shall publish the first notice, signed 
with his own Christian name and sur- 
name, to be attested by such keeper, 
&c. and on pain of neglecting or re- 
fusing to deliver the same prior to 
such first notice, be shall, on duo 
prdof thereof, bo remanded back to 
prison by the court to which he shall 
apply to fie liberated, there tp remain 
uqtifheor she shall have complied 
with the directions aforesaid; and 
every keeper, fkc. shall attest the sig- 
nature of the debtor’s name to such 
schedule, and receive the same into 
hi* custody and charge, giving a du- 
plicate thereof to every such debtor, 
with an acknowledgment of bis hav- 
ing received the original} and. ho 
shall also deliver a true eppy of every 
fioph' schedule, signed by htflftseM^op- 
on request made to fei£» bytfqy cre- 
ditor for that purpose in vtndug 
3 A3 


•4 
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within thirty drafter detnandmade? fend tfceseverafsumi of money from 
on ptfto, thatif any keeper ,fcc. shall themtespectively owing, and bow the 
regleci or tefxxte to conform to the same respectively became doe end are 
directions hereby given him respect- secured, and if by mortgage, speci- 
ing such schedule, he shall forfeit ten ality, contract, note, or other writings, 
pounds, to be recovered by action of' (hen the name and names and places 
debt in any of bis Majesty's courts of of abode of the several witnesses who 
Record at Westminster, at the suit of can prove such debts or contracts j 
any person who shall be aggrieved by and shall also make oath to the fol- 
such neglect or refusal. lowing effect, according to the special 

By sect. 14. The form of the no- circumstances, so far as the same 
ticelo be given by every debtor ac- shall be consistent with the provisions 
cording to this act, shall be as fol- hereinafter contained} (that is to 
lows:-—' say), 

** V ' f insert the name, 11 I A. B. upon my corporal oath* 

trade, occupation , and description , in the presence pt Almighty God, do 
and the ttvo last places of abode , if so solemnly swear, protest, and declare, 
many J now confined mf insert the that on the 6th day of November/ 
name of the prison and county} and 1813, 1 *as really and truly a prisoner 
being charged In custody on the 6th in the actual custody of , in 

day of November, 1813, do hereby the prison or gaol of at the* 

give this (first, second, or third) pub- suit of without any fraud 

lie notice, that I intend to take the or collusion whatsoever; and that I 
benefit of an act passed in the fifty- have ever since continued a prisoner 
fourth year of his present majesty’s within the prison of , 

reign, intitled (here set forth the ti - in the actual* custody of the keeper or 
tit of this act , and if it be the first gaoler of the said prison of 
notice, then add) And I do hereby (or mentioning some other prison , as 
give notice, that a true and perfect the case may' bt) or within the liber- 
schedule, contain 1 hg a discovery of ties thereof, ‘ at the suit of , 

alfmy real and personal estate, here- and withoiQ any fraud or collusion 
after to be sWorn to, is now ready to whatsoever’; and that the schedule 
be delivered to any creditor applying now delivered by me and subscribed, 
for the same to the keeper or gaoler doth contain, to the best of my know- 
or his deputy of the said prison. ledge, remembrance, and belief, a 
' And every such notice shall be full, just, true, and perfect account 
signed by thedebtor.and countersigned and discovery of all the goods and 
by the Keeper or gaoler, dr deputy of effects, estates real and personal, in 
such keeper or gaoler of such prison, possession, reversion, remainder, or 
, By Sect. 13. Every debtor charged expectancy, and of evefy other nature 
asatoresaid, applying to be discharged, and kind whatsoever, which 1 or any 
matter this act, shall in opCn cofirt at person in trust for me or for my be- 
the said general quarter sessions or nefit or advantage are seised or pos- 
genefal sessions, or any adjournment sessed of, interested in, or entitled to, 
thereof, subscribe or deliver in a true or was or tyCre in my possession, 
Schedule or account of all his real custody, or power, or in the posses- 
estate in possession, reversion, re- siort or power of any such pdreon as 
tnaindet and expectancy, and of any aforesaid, or which I or Such person 
other nature and kina whatsoever, have any power of disposing of or 
and also the whole of his persona! charging for my benefit or advantage, 
estate which he or any person in trust at any time since my commitment to 
fof him, or for his Use, benefit, or ad- prison; and Of all debts tomeb wing, 
vantage, is’fceized of, interested 10/ Or or to any pefson or persons' in trust 
entitled to, of was rn his possession, for me, and of all the securities and 
erwblchd(e/or such person had any contracts (if any such there be) ; and: 
power of disposing of, or charging Whereby afty money now is or will 
Wpis ti^ar any time since his com- tymkf heV&ftevbecome payable hr 
with the name of ahy berfefitor ac*nie 

hlV ife&tiA wftors, abd where they tpmyuseor to ahy betSohbr ; persons 
i&pfcfctiveljr Iw* or ^may bb met with. In trustffbr me, anathe names and 
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nlacetof abode of the several perse * been taken in Open court by any 
from whom such debts am due* arid debtor shat! net be disproved,* and the 
owing, andmf the witnesses Who can justice* shall be satisfied with the 
prove such debt* or contracts, that truth thereof then such debtor shall 


neither I, nor any person or persons 
ill trust for me, or for ray use, have 
any lands, money ^stock, or arty estate 
real or persona*, in possession, re- 
version, remainder or* expectancy, or 
of any nature or kind soever, or 
power of disposing of or charging for 
my benefit or advantage, other than 
wnat are in the said schedule contain- 
ed except wearing apparel and bedding 
for myself and family, working tools, 
and the necessary impftipents for my 
occupation and calling, together with 
a sum of money not exceeding five 
pounds, and these in the whole not 
exceeding the value of thirty pounds ; 


be adjudged to be entitled to the be* 
nefit of this act, and be set at liberty y 
and the order of such justices shall be 
a sufficient discharge to all sheriff, or 
gaolers, as to sany action which may 
be commenced against them for at* 
escape. 

By sect. 17. AH the right and in* 1 
terest of such debtor in all the real 
estate as well freehold and copyhold 
as customary, and to all the personal 
estate, debts and effects of every sUCb 
debtor, shall immediately after such 
adjudication be vested in the clerk of 
the peace, town clerk, or other officer 
acting as clerk of the peace for the 


and that 1 have not, nor any person county or place where any debtor 
for me hath, directly or indirectly shall be discharged, in trust for the 
sold, lessened, or otherwise conveyed, benefit of his creditors; and every 
disposed of in trust, or concealed all such clerk of the peace, hereby 


or any part of my lands, money, 
goods, chattels, stock, debts, securi- 
ties, contracts, or estates real or per- 
sonal, whereby to secure the same, or 
to receive or expect any*profit or ad- 
vantage therefrom, or w;th an intent 
to defraud or deceive any <J*editor or 
creditors to whom I am or was in- 
debted in any wise howsoever. 

,c So help me God.” 

And before such oath shall be taken 
by every debtor, the said justices shall 
examine, upon oath, such debtor, 
touching the several matters contained 
therein, as they shall think fit 1 and 
such debtor shall subscribe the said 


required to make an assignment and 
conveyance of every such debtor’s 
estate and effects, so vested in him to 
such creditor or creditors of the said 
debtor, as the justices aforesaid shall 
direct; which assignment and con- 
veyance shall be good and effectual 
without being written on parchment 
or gaper stamped 1 and every person 
to .whom any such assignment and 
conveyance shall be made. Is fully 
empowered to sue as there may be 
occasion in his own name for the re-, 
covery of any estate or effects of any 
such debtor, and also to efcecufe any 
trust or power vested in or created for 


schedule and oath in the presence of the use or benefit of any such debtor, 
the justices m open sessions of the but in trust for the benefit of the ere* 
peace as hereby directed, and be kept ditors of every such debtor, and to 


by the clerk of the peace, town clerk, 
or other officer acting as clerk of the 
peace for the county or place; where 
the same, shall be qibscribed and 
taken, for the information of all the 
creditors of such debtors ; and every 
such- creditor shall be at liberty, at 
seasonable times in the day-time, to 
peruse and examine the same. 

By sect. Justices of the peace, 
as aforesaid, may, at the request or 
without the request of any creditor, 
examine gaolers, or any oyier person 


give such discharge to any petsoo in- 
debted to such debtor as may be 
requisite; and every such assignee 
shall with all convenient speed after 
his accepting such assignment or con- 
veyance/ use his best endeavours to 
get in the estate and effects of every 
such debtor, and shall, with qll Con- 
venient speed, make sale of all the 
estates of such debtor Vested in him; 
and if such debto*shall be entitled to 
any real estate, either in possession, 
reversion, or expectancy, the same 


witbiq their Jurisdiction/ on oath withinthe spaee of two months after 


touching apjfctP imeifaattflrg contained 
irtany'of ttVoatbs prescribed by this 


such agreement and conveyance shall 
be soft' by public! auction," in such 

L , JL 


if the okth which sbftil have manner and at such place as the major 
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pact of the creditors of any such 
debtor, who shall assemble together 
on any notice in writing published in 
7 ?ke London Gazette, or in some daily 
paper printed in London, if the debtor 
before his or her going to prison re- 
sided in London or within the bills of 
mortality, and if elsewhere, then in 
some printed newspaper which shall 
be published in or near the county or 

e ace in which such debtor resided 
(fibre he was committed to prison, 
thirty days before any such sale shall 
be made, shall under his hand agree 
on ; and every such assignee at the 
end of three months at the farthest 
from the time of his accepting of the 
assignment or conveyance, shall make 
a fair and just dividend of all such 
debtor's estate and effects which shall 
have been then recovered amongst his 
creditors, in proportion to cacti cre- 
ditor^ respective debt: but before 
any such dividend shall be made, such 
assignee shall make up an account of 
such debtor's estate, and make oath 
in writing before a justice of the 
peace of the county or place in which 
any such debtor shall have been dis- 
charged, that every such account 
contains a fair and just account of the 
estate and effects of every such debtor 
got in by or for such assignee, and of 
all payments made in respect thereof, 
and that all payments in every such 
account charged were truly and bona 
fide made and paid ; and notice of the 
making of every such dividend shall 
be published in like manner as a 
meeting of the creditors is herein- 
before directed to be published, thirty 
Jays at least before the same shall be 
made, and no creditor shall be allowed 
to receive any share of such dividend, 
until be shall have made out the just- 
ness and ^entity of his debt, by oath, 
or due proof in writing before some 
such justice or justices 5 and if any 
creditor of such debtor shall be dis- 
satisfied with the reality or fairness of 
any debt claimed, by any other cre- 
ditor, then the same at the request of 
any such creditor, or creditors so dis- 
satisfied, shall be examined into hy 
the justices. 

. By a^ct 18. If the assignees of 
the estate and effects of any prisoner 
discharged by virtue, of this; act, or 
their beifs;,executor^dr administra- 
tors, $h a W, ooi driver or pass over 
such estate or effects, or die balance 


of the produce thereof, according to 
the tenor of this act, the court before 
which' the prisoner was discharged 
may order them to be 'committee to 
the next county gaol, there to remain 
without bail until they shall have ful- 
filled the duty required by the act, or 
until the court shall make other order 
to the contrary. 

By sect. 19. Creditors of any debtor 
discharged by virtue of this act, for 
annuities or otherwise at any future 
time by virtue of ahy bona, cove- 
nant, or other security, are entitled 
to receive dividends of the. estate 
of such debtor, in the same manner, 
and upon the r same* conditions as cre- 
ditors are entitled under a commission 
of bankruptcy. 

By sect. 20. All the estate, whe- 
ther real or personal, ^belonging to 
any debtor applying to be discharged 
under this act, and of which he is 
actually possessed or entitled unto at 
the time of making such schedule, 
shall be deemed to be part of the 
estate contained in such schedule, 
though not inserted therein, and shall 
become vested in the clerk of the 
peace, town clerk, or other officer 
acting as such, as if the same had been 
contained in such schedule, and had 
been delivered into the court accord- 
ing to the direction of this act. 

By sect. 21. Holders of securities 
for which debtors never received any 
valuable consideration, are not entitled 
to receive any benefit from the estate 
of such debtor, Unless they shall make 
it appear to the satisfaction of the 
justices at some general or quarter 
sessions or adjournment thereof, that 
they became possessed of the same 
bonajide and for good or valuable 
consideration. 

By sect, 22. Jn case of the death 
or removal of any clerk of the peace, 
&c. in whom" the estate, S^c. of any 
debtor $hall have been vested by the 
authority of this act, every such estate 
shall vest in the successor or suc- 
cessors to every such clerk of the 
peace, or towp clerk, 

By sect. 23. No suit in law or 
equity shall be commenced by* the 
assignees of any debtor without the 
consent of the pmprpart fn yalue of 
his creaitors who shall, meet together 

J mrsuant to a notice to be, given at 
east ten days before such meeting fn 
the London Gazette* or other new&i 
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paper which shall be published in the me or any other person, to. the best of 

neighbourhood of the last residence my knowledge and belief. 

of such debtor for that purpose. . "So help me God.’ 1 

By sect. 24. Mortgages, charges But if the person delivering in the 
or liens upon the estate of such debtor list was not gaoler on the ftji day of 
or any part thereof are to take November, 1813, he shall take the 
place upon the real or personal estate following oath : 
comprised in or charged or affected by " I do swear, that ' 

such mortgages, &c. and no statute I have examined the commitments or 
staple, statute merchant, recognizance books of or concerning the commit- 
or judgment, acknowledged by or ob- ments of prisoners to the prison of 
tained against any such debtor shall % * # [in the county, 

take place upon his real estates; and riding , division , city , town, place , or 
also where an inquisition shall have liberty,] and that i do verily believe 
been taken upon any such statute or that the said commitments or book* 
recognizance, or any^vrit or execu- of commitment are really true and 
tion shall have been taken out and not fictitious, nor calculated for this 
delivered to the sheriff or proper offi- purpose; and by them it doth appear, 
cer upon any such judgraenLbefore that was 

the discharge of any debtor as afore- on the 6th day of November, 1813, 
•aid, his personal estate shall be sub- really and truly a prisoner iu die ac- 
ject thereto for so much as shall remain tual custody of 
clue upon the same, in preference to the then keeper or gaoler, or deputy 
other creditors of an inferior na- .keeper or gaoler of Die said prison os 
ture. gaol [or other prison , as the case may 

By sect. 25. All the powers of be] without fraud or deceit by me or 
leasing lands, tenements and hcredita- any other person or persons, to my 
ments, all other such powers over real knowledge or belief, 
or personal estate, whiqh are or shall "So help me God.” 

be vested in prisoners aforesaid, are By sect. 2?. If any debtor as . 
vested in the assignees of the real Ind aforesaid, shall wilfully perjure him- 
personal estate of such prisoners by self ip. any oath to betaken under this 
virtue of this act, to be by them ex- act, and be convicted thereof, he shall 
ecuted for the benefit of all the ere- suffer as for wilful perjury, 
ditors of such prisoners as aforesaid. By sect. 28. No person entitled 
By sect. 26. Justices of the peace to the benefit of this act shall be liable 
as aforesaid, may, at the request of the for debts, bonds, or damages due be- 
creditors of any such prisoner, or at fore the 6lh day of November, 1813, 
their own discretion, administer to but that upon every arrest for the 
the keeper or gaoler of any such pri- same the judge of the court where the 
son or gaol, at the time of bringing process issued, or any two justices of 
up any such prisoner in order to be the peace, upon, shewing the copy of* 
discharged under this act, an oath to the order of adjudication as aforesaid, 
the effect following : may, on the prisoner's causing a com- 

" I do swear, mon appearance |o be entered for 

that ■■ was him, qrder the plaintiff, in such suit 

really and truly a prisoner in my cus- to pay? him the costs which he shall 
tody, in the prison of • have .incurred on such occasion, or 90 

or in custody in some other prison much thereof as to such judge or ius- 
[as the case may be] to the best of dees r shall seem just and reasonable, 
my knowledge and belief, at pr upon By sect. 20. No prisoner shall be 
the 6th day of November, }813, and discharged 0/ any debts incurred sub- 
that the copy or copies of the cause sequent to the 6th, day of November, 

. or causes of his, for, her) commit- 1813; and, if ,|pall appear to the 
ment or detainer, now by me brought, justices at a/iy sessions or adjourn- 
with the bpdy pf the said , , ment, that any prisoner then applying 

and produced to Ijhfc said CQU*t,.w or to them to be discharged shall stand 
aref tjrue copy wpppies of the cause charged as well with debts.pteyious 
or capses of such commitment or d<s to as subsen uerrtto the said (fth day 
. teinef. Without any fraud or <fcmt by of Noyppiber, 1813, in such cases the 
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justices may discharge the person of of the keeper ,of the prison from 
epch prisoner o» account of nil debts whence he was broegbt^ for nil debts 
which shall appear to their satisfac- which he stands, .charged .with: in his 
tiot>, by the oath of such prisoner not custody, which shall appear to*the 
being disproved (or otherwise), to justices to have been incurred aubse- 
fcavebeen incurred previous to the quent to the said 6th day of govern- 
said 6'th day of November, US13, and bar, 1813. 
tnay remand him back to the custody [To be concluded .] 

COUNTY SURVEYS. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the 

County qf Sussex, its Climate, 
4 Soil, &c. By Arthur Young. 

[From that valuable work, “ The Agri- 
cultural Reports of Great Britain.”] 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

S USSEX is a maritime county, 
bounded on the west by Hamp- 
shire, on the north by Surrey, on the 
north-east and east by Kent, and on 
the south by the British Channel. 

It contains, according to the men- 
suration in Tern pieman's Tables, 1416 
square miles, and 1 , 140, 000 acres: 
the extent, by the same authority, is 
6b miles, ana the breadth 26. But, 
according to this calculation, thermal 
length is considerably under-rated, 
whust the breadth is increased; which 
we find to be the case bv later, and 
more accurate surveys. Another cal- 
culation reduces* the number of^cres 
to $08,952; both of which are con- 
fessedly erroneous. 

The length of this county, as mea- 


. climate. * 

The climate in the western part of 
the maritime district is very* warm, 
and highly favourable to the powers 
of vegetation.^ But upon tlie bleak 
situation of the South Down hills, 
exposed to the south-west, the winds 
have keen known to strip the thatch 
off corn-stacks, and the covering from 
all thatched buildings; and it has some- 
times happened, that farmers have 
suffered considerable losses by the 
violence of these westerly gales in 
harvest, blowing the standing corn 
out of the ear, and doing other 
damage. When impregnated with 
saline particlcsf occasioned by the 

- .. — t ■ ■■.- 

f As Mr Young justly remarks, the 
climate J>t the South Downs is warm, 
and in some respects favourable to ve- 
getation. In the severest frosts we had 
in the year 1780, I exposed a ther- 
mometer at Willi ngdon-ro ill, one of the 
highest points on thehills,aftcrsun-set : 


sured from Emsworth to Kent-ditch, scale lower than one in the village of 
extends 76 miles, and the medium Jevinytoti, and three degrees higher 
breadth falls short of 20. The super- than the thermometers were reported 
ficial contents amount to 033,360, and to have stood In London at the same 
• each parish averages 2982 acres.* time. 

divisions. When I say the climate is in some 

The artificial divisions of the county respects favourable to vegetation,' ,1 
are comprehended in six rapes ; those mean, it hastens both the birth and 
of Chichester, Arundel ,and Bramber, maturity thereof, but no plants what- 
form tlie western divisiohf and in ever attain that rank' tail riancy com- 
which the quarter-segsions are held manly to be r observed in particular 
pt Chichester, Midhurst, Petworth, spots in most countries* This inftu- 
and Horsham ; Lewes, Pevensey, and ence effects the Animal* as well as 
Hastings rapes, form the eastern quar- vegetables indigenous on the bills; 
ter of the comity, for which the and the hares arid partridges areappa- 
guarter-sesjMons are always held at rently smaller than ftitfe of some 
Lewes. *■' The number of parishes in other parts of Englafid^lilCv. Mr. 
the oouuty are 313. ; Sneyd. 

■ ■ „ t This is so geoaralfy received an 

• In the Accotmt annexed to the cbinrqn/that itvft perhaptpresump- 
f ^lieturm^iiwnv up under the in- turn to eonti^dtet^lti butT greatW 
spectiotA of ^he gbtHofl. fieorge doubtlfthe fptfcy of 4hes«A do^^ the 
Bose, tbenumbertf 885*040* injury herd ascribed ifr»4b ft nfost 
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-w cpt and sowtb^ert winds beating 
tito spray againsfthe beach, all the 
badges and trees' on the windward 
side are destroyed, and, generally 
speaking, the foliage wears the aspect 
of iti Wintry dress. The hedges seem 
to be cut by the spray, as if it were 
artificially* and in very exposed si- 
tuations it penetrates the houses, 
though built with brick, even at a 
considerable distance from the coast. 
The' consequence of this has been, 
that the greatest part of the builditigs 
in the district aye situated in hollow 
protected situations, in order to shel- 
ter them from these disusing conse- 
quences. 

SOIL AN0 SURFACE. 

The investigation of the natifte and 
properties of the varieties of soil, in 
this or any other county, so as accu- 
rately to cnalk out the line where one 
soil ends and another begins, can be 
thoroughly made only by those who 
have a most exact ana intimate know- 
ledge of the county. In attempting 


necessarily gain a considerable height 
above the level of the sdh, to be car- 
ried far inland. Now, \t is wall 
known, sea-salts are not exhaled by 
the sun; and strong winds* a re ob- 
served to depress and byar to the 
ground all light bodies, such as 
amoke» steam, and the like. As to the 
spray produced by the sea, driven 
violently by the south-west wind on 
the beach, it must needs mount per- 
pendicularly about 150 feet befote it 
could surmount the cliff; whereas an 
easterly or south- east wind, which 
makes a more broken sea, and conse- 
quently more spray, has no cliff to 
surmount, between Rcachy-hcad and 
Hastings, therefore would extend its 
influence farther and more power- 
fully: yet' the foliage -immediately 
exposed thereto is ndyer injured 
thereby, though but at a short di^ 
taacc from the shore, whilst all the 
injury is done *from the south-west; 
where, as ). before remarked, we have 
the "cliff, which seems to present ftp 
insurmountable barrier against' those 
injuries we observe some how affected; 
and vdlkh perhaps is caused., by ^the 
fore* of the mM soktu obstructingby 
Ikffiktton ihei^ursedC those juices, 
which ^beuld nourish the leaves^ 
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to give t}*e Board this information/ 
it appeared that the. variations would 
be morq (dearly traced out, and more 
accurately denned, by a map ofthO 
soil, than any other mode that, could 
be adopted; sensible.however, at the 
same time, that it will be but tmper* 
feet, and liable to errors which .are 
unavoidable. 

The different soils of chalk, day* 
sand, loam, dtid gravel are found ia 
this county j 

The first is nearly the universal soil 
of the South Down bills;* the second* 
in general, of the Weald ;+ the third 
principally occupies (he north side of 
the county ; the fourth is found' on 
the south side of the hills > and the 
last lies between the rich loam of the 
coast and the chalk. ' 

The soil of the South Downs yaries 
according to its situation., * On tbd 
summit is usually found (more espe-> 
daily in the . eastern . parts) a very 
fleet earth; the substratum cnAlk, and 
over that a surface of chalk rubblei 
covered With a light stratum of veg04 

* •This, strictly speaking, is hot the 
case : the pure, native, untouched soil 
of the Downs is chiefly a rich# light 
haael mould, whose immediate. sub* 
stratum is a loose chalk. These become 
mix4 by the plough ; and the mbre fre* 
quently the earth is turned, the inure 
predominant the chalk becoibes. ' * 

There is also a very considerable 
portion of the hills between Cuck- 
mare river and East Bourne, whose 
soil is a strong red loam. There is 0 
vein of this sort near four miles Jongf* 
east and west, and full three- fourth# 
of a mile, north and south, running 
from the western extremity of Cxcit- 
hiiis to Willingdon-mili. This soil is 
verycMttbome feet even os the tops 
of the HR, it is rather, what is called 
cold latra, but when mended with 
chalk, becomes extremely productive! 
*— ffee. Aflr. Sneyd ' -■ 

t The Weald is an indefinite ex- 
pression for a country, the limits of 
which are unknown. In. a legal ac- 
ceptation, it means the woodland dis- 
tricts in the counties of Sussex* Kent, 
and Surrey, in wltich woodlands * pay 
notithe; bu t as a’ district relative to 
soil* it Uioxtremely varans, contain- 
ing, ^besides the* ptedemira^ day, 
much sandi'fck 

2 B 
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table calcareous mould. Sometimes 
along the summit of the Down* there 
is merely a covering of flints, upon 
which the 4 uif spontaneously grows. 
Advancing down' the hill, the soil be* 
comes of ft deeper staple, and at the 
bottom is every where a surface of 
very good depth for ploughing. Here 
the loam is excellent, nine of ten 
inches, ifi depth, and the chalk hardish 
and: broken, and mixed *wkh loam in 
the interstices, to the depth of some 
feet, which must make it admirable 
land for sainfoin. 

West of the river Arnn, the soil 
above the chalk is very gravelly, in- 
termixed 'with large flints. Between 
the rivers Adrtr and Ouse, a substra- 
tum of reddish sand is discovered * 
the usual depth of the soil above tire 
chalk, vanes iri ’almost every acre of 
land, ftom one inch to a toot. The 
general averse between Ea&tbbume 
and Shoreham, does not exceed five 
inches. West of Shoreham the staple 
is deeper, and between Arundel and 
Hampshire the soil is deeper Slid.* 

* It is the remark of a noWemkn in 
- this county, that the surface of these 
hills being usually very steep to the 
north, the hard chalk, $6 favourable 
for ait the purposes of the faropr, is 
at hand to assist his industry in the 
. cultivation of the strong retentive soil 
of the Weald, which lies at the north- 
ern extremity of these hills; whilit 
the surface to the south gradually and 
almost imperceptibly unites itself to 
the ri' h district on the coast, where 
; «4he soft chalk, or chalk marl, is found 
equally propitious to the pursuits of 
the farmer, which shews (to make use 
of his Lordship's words) how benefi- 
cially Nature has distrilmtedicergifts, 
in adapting to every soil aflHfabrc so 
a u table aim near at band.^Hr 
* ; Directly opposite to thwSMbDown 
hills, to the north, are the Surrey hills* 
falling abruptly to the southward, and 
sloping gradually to die north; and 
between these two lines Pf kills,** the 
Weald of Sussex^and Surrey, where 
the Sufsex marfete which is; toothing 
else than a concretion of sheilsMs to 
be founds The position and forma- 
tiovtdf tlfaseepposHelnhaksaeh# that 
in the opiati* of his lordship, they 
dppia# itoiftornasumler by soe vio- 
lent commotion of Nature^ . 


At the northern extremity of these 
chalk .bills, and usually extending the 
same length a* ibei)own8 f isaslip df 
very rich aod stiff arable }&nd* but of 
very inconsiderable breadth': it runs 
for some distance into the valp, before 
it meets the clay. The soil jof this 
narrow slip is an excessively stiff cal- 
careous loam on a day bottom s if 
adheres so much to the share, end is 
so very difficult to plough, that it is 
not an unusual sight to observe ten 
or a dozen stout oxen, and sometimes 
more, at work upon, it. It is a soil 
that must rank amongst the finest ip. 
this or any pf&er county, being pure 
clay and calcareous earth : to the eye 
it appears whitish, from the mixture 
of ondk. Some of it that appears of 
a blacker nature, is less mixed with 
that substance : it is generally deep, 
aid under it is a pure Clay. 

South of these hills is an extensive 
arable vale of singular fertility. This 
maritime district, extending from 
Brightbelrmtone to Emsworth, 36 
miles, is at first of a very trifling 
breadth, between Brighton and Shore- 
ham. The nature of this soil, which 
» c probaUy equal to any In the king- 
dom, is c a rich loam, either upon a 
reddish *ferick earth, of gravel; the 
general depth of the upper soil Vary- 
ing from ten to sixteen inches. Pro- 
ceeding westward, gravel is generally 
found under thejsurrace. This mari- 
time district is in parts stiff, hut more 
usually light, intermixed with sand, 
and beneath which is sand* Between 
Brighton and Shoreham, the general 
breadth of Ibis uncommonly rich vale 
falls short of one mile; between the 
livers Adur and Amu it is increased 
to threp miles, and from the Artui to 
the borders of Hampshire, it beepmes 
still wider; 'from three tq seven miles* 
In tJfe south-Wst angle the land is 
stiffer and, m ore refeufive, and in 
%lsea peipimvla,; mbfe atgillaceous ; 
and no^ha^ng^ 

equal to 

Between this maritime district and 
bat viairawe land |5r mpS» btu> 

bandry.* ft Ip provliwaafl/ catted 
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gkrtmy,* tiotxf or gravelly, the flints 
(wfetra tlkf have not been, picked oft 
tto land) lying so*tfriek r as effectually 
to cowr tm ground* and it ia curious 
to observe how vegetation flourishes 
through such beds of stone*. The 
general opinion is/ that if the farmers 
were to pot themselves to the trouble 
*and expense of picking them oft' the 
land, the soil would be most materially 
injured. Some, indeed, who have 
tried this experiment, are thoroughly 
convinced of the loss thereby sus- 
tained, the land having never since 
produced such tine crops of com as 
before ; but this remade applies only 
to some places where the stones are 
so numerous. 

In the line from Chichester to 
Emsworth, rtorthr of the road, we 
meet with the same kind land for 
turnips and barley. The declivity of 
Hanbrook Common i» wet and 
springy to the south, but on the north 
it is ary and gravelly. Ibis common 
is at light gravelly or stony loam opon 
a gravel bottom: qJbrick earth, 18 
inches in thickness, frequently inter* 
venes betweenthe upper soil and the 
gravel. It has been for sqjne time in 
contemplation to apply fa the legis- 
lature to enclose this common. Some 
of those who live in the neighbour- 
hood of it, wonld, if it were enclosed, 
freely give 301. per acre for the best 
of it t at present it is not worth one 
•hrliing. 

Tire soil of the Weald is generally 
a very stiff loam upon a brick day 
bottom, and that again upon sand- 
stone. Upon the range or hills run- 
ning through the county in a north* 
west direction, the soli is different. 


-0 

* This term is applied by the na- 
tives of tlie South Upwns more gene- 
rally to those spots on the sides of 
steep hills, where, the turf has slipped 
away aud exposed the sorj. These 
scats or boles are termed shrove** 1 
am at a loss for the true d*ri?ation*i*f 
the word, but think Improbably comes 
from the Saxon Schpamftfe, which 
signifies a sear, Slash, or trench.— 
nJp.MK ' - -•* • ■ 

Thk Ed^pf Egrewioitt obrarvH, 
that is a 

dftpy* land, or any 0il mixed/ with 
%fmdsfobd, fere. ' - **r--*. 


It is here either sandy loam upon a 
sandy gritstone, or it it* very ppcv 
black vegetable sand on a sou pipy 
marl. A great proportion of these 
hills is nothing better than the poor*, 
e*t barren sand. Si. Leonard's Fo* 
rest contains 1 0,000 acres of it, and 
Ashdown 1 8,000 more, besides many 
thousand acres more in various oth^r 
parts of the county 
The depth of' the sand on those 
rabbit-warrens is various— full VM 
inches in many places i the soft clay* 
which in its outward appearance re* 
sembles marl, is much deeper. In 
the neighbour (mod of Handcross,npon 
St. Leonard's, tfaissubstratum ia serve* 
rat feet in depth, as may be seen on 
the declivity of a new road lately 
made by Mr. Marcus Dixon. An ex* 
tensive tract of this unimproved 
y soil, stretching into Kent m 
side, and, with some intersection 
of cultivation, into Hampshire on 
the other, and calling loudly for im- 
provement, occupies chiefly the north# 
ern division of the county. I do not 
affirm that this unproductive soil is 
united from one end of the county 
to the other, since it is broken into 
and intersected by interventions, of 
the clay district \ but it is usually to 
be met with running east aud west at 
the north side of the county. It is 
commonl v understood to form a part 
of the Weald, which in its utmost 
extent comprehends all that district of 
Sussex at the foot of the South Down 
hills, or within two or three miles of 
them. Inks more appropriate sig- 
nification, it baa reference to the deep 
and heavy clay loam district, being 
bounded to the west by the Arun* 
Respecting the surface of this tract 
of lattk the sands produce tha birch, 
h*^Kfeech, and some other under- 
gra^^bft winch some profit is an* 

£?pte&ttiwiant Is the timber and 
wood of one sort or another in the 
Weald, that when viewed from the 
South Dpwns, or any eminence m the 
neighbourhood* it presents to the eye 
hardly any of hens prospect but a mass 
of wood. This ts to be ascribed to 
the great extent audquantby. of wood i 
preserved by** custwp oS a nature so 
exvraofdin^y, that it is not a Jittte 
surprising m steps have been taken 
to put an end to it* 
iBi 
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* When this country was first im* feet .under ground, where it 1$ . in 
proved by clearing, it was a common flakes »ine?or ten inches in thickness* 
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severs! yards in width, to encompass 
each distinct -enclosure* as a nursery 
for the timber, kc. The size of these 
enclosures being small, must of course 
Contribute to render the general aspect 
of it woody. Anterior to the Com 
quest, the Weald was a continued 
forest, extending front the borders of 
Kent to the confines of Hampshire, 
across the whole county of Sussex ; 
and the names of a variety of parishes 
situated in this line, and evidently de- 
rived from Sakon original, attest this 
fact to the present day. In truth, 
ihe forest now remaning occupies a 
considerable portico of Sussex. 

* . Besides the soils already treated of, 
there is a large tract of marsh land 
adjacent to the sea-coast between the 
eastern extremity of tpe South Downs 
and Kent. The soil is a composition 
of rotten vegetables, intermixed with 
«and and other matter, collected from 
the floods and filth which settle on 
the surface. In Lewes Level this 
vegetable mould is at least twelve 
inches in thickness. 

In Pevensey Level it is many feet 
deep, and under it a very heavy black 
silt, intermixed with various sorts r of 
shells. Water-logs, stumps of trees, 
and timber, have bee n dug .from Pe- 
vensey Level; trees, each containing 
one load, cubic nfteasnre, have been 
taken from Lewes marshes* 

MINERALS. 

Respecting the minerals of Sussex, 
it is not inferior to many in ihe pro- 
duction of this most valuable material. 
Limestones of every description are 
to be met with in the most eastern 
parts of the Weald. The SusHajuuar* 
lit, when cut into slabiJHpa- 
frtenting chimney-pieces, 
topmost in beauty and^uai|HKien 
highly polished. The md iSpEgre- 
raont has several chimney-pieces at 
Petwortb, formed of it. . It » an ex- 
cellent stone for square building, and 
for paving is not to b* exceeded. It 
affords a very valuable manure, equal, 
and by some thought to be superior, 
to chalk, and cheaper to those who 
Jive near tbepbee where] tjsdug. 
It is found m it^fghest nerfectum 
upon an estate of . the Earl of Egre- 
nfoat’s, at Kirdford, from 10 to* 20 


at Canterbury, tbe rollers* monuments* . 
vaults, pavement, kc, of that venc-* 
rabfe structure, being built of this 
artide, called - there the Poiwmrth, 
marble . The Archbishop's chair is 
an entire piece. 

Besides the limestones of this dis- 
trict, I shall set down a short account 
of what I had a more immediate op- 
portunity of seeing, by observing the 
gradations in* the earth, and mineral 
Beds of ironstope and limestone, to 
the depth Of vSo feet, at Aahburn* 
ham-furnace. 

The received opinion of the range 
of the ffmestone in this neighbour- 
hood is, that it runs eight miles from 
east to west, and one from north to 
South. How ffcr this opinion of the 
limited continuation of limestone is 
well founded, has not as yet been de- 
cided. The soil tending, immediately 
to sand, is of the hazel kind: that 
tending to marl, connected either with 
iron of limestone, is formed of a 
more tcnaciouS and closer texture; 
and tfvery where the < substrata bear a 
strict analogy to the surface. The 
limestone and ironstone generally rise 
very near the surface;, often within 
three feet: the depth to which the 
limestone continues, has not as yet 
been discovered, having never in this 
country been drawn deeper than 120 
feet, where it Js firmer* and superior 
to that at any other depth* 

The, appearance of .the ironstone 
more than 46 feet under the surface, 
is different; certainty , not so good, 
being, coarser, andseepu ntoredoH, 
and works heavier in the furnace ; 
and the very best oLufee veins are 
frequently intersected with stripes, 
the thickness of, a quill, filled with a 
softroarley matter; and the marl- 
beds which the iron lies in, wear a 
bluer appearance than where it is 
good ; but tne beds of limestone have 
no such resemblance at any depth. 
It is a curiou%,fsct, and worthy the 
conversant in mat- 
ters of this sprtT to, account for the 
difference, which perhaps may not 
be very difficult,, Upon ftwcontideiv* 
ing the empotm p preach au b- 
stance. :; TOirt;«efttiiRh is,dhat 
ironstone diminishes iagpodnessfrooi 
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depth, and limestone does not ; net- atone, and it is now supposed that foe 
ther the grey, which is composed of cement, none equal to it is found its 
ihells/aua tne exuvia of marine ani- the kingdom, 
mala j nor the blue, which is a per- Ironstone. 

fectiy indurated calcareous marl. As This mineral* abdiyids in an etni+ 
at is now* sufficiently proved that there nent degree in Sussex; and it is to 
are under-stones, that, with clearing the ferruginous mixture with which 
and burning, will make equally as the soil of this county is in many 

f ood Hme as* the top-bed, or great places so highly impregnated, that ia 
lue (as is is provinchmy called), from to be ascribed the sterility of so largo 
which one stratum is at the distance a portion of it. 
of 21 feet i so that instead of too to At Fenhurst, in the neighbourhood 
two feet and a half of blue stone ge- of Battel, the soil is gravelly to an 
nerally drawn and used, there is now indeterminate depth. At the bottom 
produced, without spoking any more of the Earl of Ashbumham’s park, 
surface, upwards of seven feet. This sandstone is found, solid enough for 
fact shews that the perseverance of the purpose of masonry. Advancing 
the Earl of Ashburnnam, in chawing up the hill, the sand-rock is 21 feet 
the deep under-stones at his works, in thickness, but so friable, as easily 
and thereby setting an example which to be reduced to powder; On this 
other limestone drawers are now Fol- immediately a man sets on, in the 
lowing, has been truly useful : for different depths of which the iron- 
that part ef Sussex must have ceased stone regularly comes on in all the 
to avail itself of the advantage of lime various sorts, as follows : 
as a manure without some change of l* Small balls, provincially twelve - 
this sort. foots , because so many feet distant 

The alternate order of sandstone from the first to the last bed. 
and ironstone is everywhere found 2. Grey limestone ; what is used as 
through the Weald in all directions, a Affix. 

The sandstone, marl, and ironstone, 3. Foxes, 
all dip into the hill. $ / 4. Riggct. 

Under this, at a considerable depth 9. Balls, 
the various sorts of limestone are dis- ti Caballa balls, 
covered in the order in which they ?• White-burn, 
are set down, with the thickness and 8. Clouts. 


shale of each different sort. 9* Fitty. 

. Thickness, Shale. This is the order in which the dif- 

ft. in. ft. in. ferent ores are discovered. Advancing 
1st limestone 3 3. ... 8 O grey on, I crossed a valley where the ini- 

Ucl ditto O 9. ... 9 0 ditto neral bed seems entirely broken, and 

3d ditto 4 O. ... 39 0 ditto the sandstone sets on. At the dis-^ 
4th ditto 0 8. ... 3 O ditto tance of something above a mile, the 

5th ditto O 8.... 2 0 ditto ironstone is again seen. Another in- 

fith ditto 8 3.... 4 0 ditto tervention of sand, aud then, at low 

7th ditto -2,* 0,... l 6 blue wateMxhen the tide goes out, the 

8th ditto 0 6 . . . . O 4 ditto hed ifBjb nstotte appear regularly on, 

9tb ditto O 9. , ♦ . 1 3 ditto the an indisputable proof that, 
10th ditto - 1 2. ... 0 4 ditto howevif the appearance of the sur- 

J Ith ditto ' O 8. . . . 1 1 ditto face may vary, the substrata continue 

J2th ditto I 1. . . . 1 6 ditto the same. 

13th ditto O 6.... 8 0 ditto in taking the range northwardly 

14th ditto 2 3. . . . from the (bottom of Ashburnhatn- 

The great blue by far the best park, for twelvd miles at least, the 

Thislaat stone is fine enough to set strata am nearly tlfe same, there being 

a razor. no material inequality, of surface 

This is the succession in which which does not partake of sandstone, 
they ere found# • marl, ironstone, and s#nd again at the 

The Sussex limestone, upon trial, top. Sand beibg>ffe general pan to 
has been discovered lo be, superior the bills, tbd cultivated soil of these 
both to the Maidstone and Plymouth districts is made up so largely of it; 
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♦vert the foamy and mar]/ soil*, after - «•• • > rits*». 

fain, very evidently discover it in The chief rivers are, the Oose, the 
small glittering particles, which, in Adur, and the Artm ; they rise ill the 
process of time, have been washed- northern parts of the county, and 
from their native beds after dividing .the cbalk-irilis lntofour 

,, or five parts, empty themselves into 

Chalk, Marl, and Fuller s- Earth. the channel i . the first at Newhaven, 

Beside the minerals above-meo- the second near Shoreham, and the 
tiohed, a vast range of hills, the cam- third aft Uttie Hampton. Although 
position of which is chqlk, occupy a comparatively ftnall, they render the 
considerable part of the county, ad** greatest benefit to the county at htrge. 
joining the coast. Marl is dug ifp on by famishing points of* connexion far 
the south side of these hills, in various the canals already finished', or in agi* 

S laces. Fuller's- earth is found at ration. Assisted by the ptTbHc*spiriled 

lllington, and consumed in the and enterprising conduct of one or two 
neighbouring fulling-mills ; and r&i- noblemen, Snssex, on the completion 
ochre at Graffbata, and in various of those canals, will not be inferior 
places adjoining the sea, as Cbidham, to other counties in the advantages of 
ItCT much of which goes to London, inland navigation. 
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Customs of the Lama Religion, Us 
Temples and Sacked Places. 

(Prom Klaproth's ” Travels in the Cau- 
casus.”] 

A CCORDING to a Mongol -ori- 
ginal work entitled Spring of 
the Heart, the earliest traces of the 
Lama religion among the Mongols 
are met with at the time of Dsbirais- 
chan. After this conqueror had laid 
a solid foundation for his new monar- 
chy, he penetrated in the year 1200 
into the north # China, which was 
then subject to the Tungusian nation 
of the Niu-dsrh?*, andm 1213 made 
himself master of their capital Yan- 
gmn, the modern Pe-king. Before 
** his armies entered Tibet, he sent an 
embassy to Bogdo-sott-nam Dsimmo, 
a. Lama bigh-priest, with a letter to 
this effect : 44 I have chosen thee as 
high-priest for myself and mjfiMpire ; 
repair then to me, and prdHpe the 

r esent and future happioesaPof men. 

will be the supporter and protector j 
let us establish a system of religion, 
and unite it with the monarchy, kc, 

.Tbehighpariest acceptedtnefovitatioo, 

and the, Mongol history literally terms 
tbifstep,Mf p*ri& of the first respect 
the moparch, by 

^ ioHrmgm^rd wi Altueebani of 
. v tbd historians of western 1 Aswfc 


his public profession, made it the re- 
ligion of the state. 0oW little better 
Dshingis himself was for the adoption 
of (bis faith, is evident from his per- 
severance in his wanton attacks on 
every country and nation within bis 
reach ; and finally by bis putting to 
death Sctiuddurga, the eminently pi- 
ous and deified king of Tibet** Nei- 
ther Dshtngis nor his son and successor 
Oegddah had, on account of their 
continual wars, much leisure for the 
propagation of the religion of the 
Lama. Mdngko-cban, the son and 
successor of Toolahy was the second 
who invited Garma, the Lama of 
Tibet, appointed him high-priest to 
his court and his hordes, and <took 
pains to introduce this religion among 
the principal persons in his dominions. 
On the accession of Chubila Ziizzan* 
chan, his brothers sent from their 
midst prince Doodah, tfith the fol- 
lowing imperious letter, to Sridicha 
Bandida, the AemVatk£kiaft (Indian) 
J^nto, who had just arrived from his 
OVvn country m Tibet: u Sad&ha 
Candida, thou must come to tne ; urge 
not thine age as a plea for the etyoy- 
ment of fdposC. If »§ yonr ditty to 
promote the welfare of all creatures, 
and for this reason men of yohr pro- 
fossfon areaceoimted saered. In case 
thou shouldst not corner I cotdd seikl 
nations to tb#e, aod^thd hardships of 
w umfipe&pte wbuhl g^evonsif^f- 
Met thy Bawlids, 
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seeing that he had no alternative, im- 
mediately repaired to Mongolia , where 
he was cordially received, and where 
Goadan, another brother of Cliubi- 
la-chan, was the first who took at his 
hands the religious vow* Th is Lama, 
who was then very old, lived only 
seven years longer, in which interval 
he founded many temples j and 
brought the religion into a very flou- 
rishing state. But he rendered a still 
more important service to the Mongol 
tribes by inventing a new and peculiar 
character for writing, which bore no 
resemblance to*any other, and which 
one of his successors Zordschi Osser 
brought to its present perfection ; and 
also by commencing the translation 
of the religious books of India and 
Tibet. The Mongols from ihis pe- 
riod made such progress in literature, 
that they not only possessed the whole 
of their religious books in their native 
tongue, ana even cutlhem in wood 
and printed them, but, as it is well 
known, they likewise performed the 
service of the temples and the domes- 
tic religious ceremonies no longer in 
the Ti&etian, but in thp Mongol lan- 
guage. By transmitting these works 
from one generation to another* the 
Mongols who also resides! upwards 
of eighty years ago on the frontiers 
in the Russian territory retained the 
use of their mother tongue in their 
religious worship, till the Tibctian 
method of reading and prayer was 
introduced by missionaries frornTibet, 
and the present clergy universally es- 
tablished j since which time all the 
Mongols are accustomed to have their 
domestic religious ceremonies per- 
formed partly by Ininas and partly by 
learned laymen, as is still done, chief- 
ly in the Mongol language. 

The propagation of this new reli- 
gion therefore occasioned the erection 
of numerous temples and other reli- 
gious places in Mongolia. The his- 
tory of that country relates that the 
first temples in the empire were built 
on ihe river, and in the province of 
8eharrHi-Gol» that is to say, without 
and 1 to the north of the Chinese wall, 
add in the like direction from Liao- 
■- dufio* and that convents and schools 
were founded at the same time. 

They call their temples Dazzang, 
Riet, end 8'dmme. They are built of 
stone and wOod* Among the roying 


tribes they are ordinary felt-huts, but 
of superior dimensions, and more 
solid and handsome than those which 
are used for habitations. It is in very 
few places in Mongolia that you meet 
with temples of stone, and that only 
in such settlements as have a large 
population and considerable markets. 
Numberless small temples are to be 
found in the great and small horaes^ 
for every trice and district has for 
each of its divisions a particular temple, 
to which and to no other it belongs, 
according to the regulations esta- 
blished among them. 

A licence from a Lama of very high 
rank is absolutely requisite for the 
erection of a new temple. Such a 
license is granted to the people, upon 
a petition delivered by a formal* em- 
bassy; and the permission, accom- 
panied with the most solemn bene- 
dictions, invariably enjoins them to 
conduct the building of the intended 
temple agreeably to all the established 
rules; to make such a use of it as 
shall be pleasing to God, to consecrate 
it, and to adhere, inviolably to the 
covenant entered into upon that occa- 
sion. An honorary name is likewise 
assigned to the new temple, and it is 
jdaced under the particular patronage 
of some saint by the grand lama. 

JEven in regard to the situation of the 
intended temple, there are ordinances 
which if possible must be exactly ob- 
served. The front, for instance, must 
command an open prospect over a level 
country to the south. It is most desira- 
ble to have a stream running past the 
front of the temple, and for want of 
that a lake or pond ; but where there 
are springs, they must be situated o.r 
the westslde. An eminenceispreferred 
for the site of the edifice ; with bills 
rising behind it, but none in front; 
neither must there be any on the right 
and lift, though (hey should not by 
any means be wanting in the rear. 

When a proper situation has been 
selected for the temple, the numerous 
ecclesiastic* repair thither, attended 
by a great concourse of people. Here 
(hey offer up prayers relating to the 
presence of God* and to the vivifying 
and protecting spirits of the earth ; in 
which the necessity of such a situa- 
tion is considered, the grant of it for 
the purpose of erecting a temple so- 
licited, aud it is thereupon consecrated . 
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1 have myself seen them Hot only pray which the numerous ecclesiastics 
for the grant of the site of the struc- officiate. They differ in size aloof ; 
tore, but likewise of the timber, in as, according to the nature of toe 
the woods to which the procession solemnity, a greater or a less number 
repaired, and consecrate with the ut- of officiating clergy is required. , 
most solemnity the materials for build- It has already been observed that 

ing, and in a word collect with the all the templar front the south. The 
highest reverence whatever belongs building is invariably a regular square, 
to the temple, in order to render it a with three doors, many windows, and 
real sanctuary. The work is accom- twenty-four handsome pillars jSt has 
plished by public contributions,, and always a pretty lofty basement. Be* 
not only the meanest bus the highest hind, towards the north, there Is ne- 
contributors make a point of occa- ver any door or entrance. That where 
sionally' lending their personal as- I resided, called Gendun Dardshaling, 
sistance, and of affording the labour- was surrounded externally with Int- 
ers every possible convenience. tice-work connected with the roof of 

The ground-plan of a tempi? is the edifice, toVhich there foan ascent 
marked out with the greatest preci- by a small staircase. Over the roof, 
aion to correspond with the four car- which descends obliquely on every 
dinal points, so that the front may look side, wi& a smaller story, with lattice 
direct south. A square is marked out, door and windows, designed for a cha- 
in the centre and at the four corners pel ; and above that a still smaller, 
of which holes are dug, where small empty apartment, gradually narrow- 
brass vessels with costly spices, me- ing upward*. The top was crowned 
dicines and inscriptions, are deposited, by an oblong entablature, for the de- 
consecrated with great solemnity for coration/ of the temple, which con- 
the ground- work of the temple, and sist of very large figures carved in 
covered up ; after which the foun- wood, placed in a row, and painted* 
dation of the building is laid. To with gaudy colours, and the middle- 

f ive some idea of the Lama temples, most of which was gilded. This 
will subjoin a description of that gilded &umha is a holy water-vessel ; 
where I resided for some time among the other fteures on each side have qn 
the clergy in Mongolia. This temple allegorical allusion to the philosophers 
was one of the ten buflt in the remote stone of the Bramins*, and have all 
provinces, of wood, in the Tibeti^p very elegantly carved pedestals, , of 
style of architecture ; the second in equal size, each representing a lotus, 
point of size, but the most important which the Barchans commonly have 
and regular of them all $ the diocese for their seats. The rear, of the threte 
of whose high- priest extended over stories of the roof is decorated with 
several tribes and four other temples, pretty carved work, which represents 
In 1/81 it consisted only of a centre flames of fire (assir), alt exactly alike, 
building, which was the largest, and bending downward from every side, 
(ad at some distance round it four On the lower side of the hanging prow 
small temples facing the four points jections, at the back of the three ^ra- 
of the compass. The ecclesiastics, dations of the roof, are kpobs shooting 
whose vanity rendered them solicitous downward into h point like flame* ; 
to augment the splendour of tbeir and jpti the upper side, on all the three- 
temple, in conjunction with the mem- stories, are placed twelve monstrous 
berg of their diocese, made further dragons* heads, cast in moulds, look- 
additions by erecting at the comers of ing downward. This middle chapel 
the centre of the edifice four chapels has an anti-hall, 'pearly as large as the 
of wood, of the same dimensions as building itself for such of the con?*., 
the others;, so that it formed one gregatioii m cannot find ropmwith* 
grand temple composed of ttyree rows in. It is supported by twelve coi^mps » 
of buildings, having three in each decorated with allegorical carvings,} 
row, containing witnUi its precincts and Us large roof connects with the . 
about, twenty IweBUig-bousei for the temple on me second story. Its threo 

priests of the dideese, which pro- : * -■ ■ ■ 

duceda very animated and pleasing • Slndamanibdsau.ftUvgori^l > 
effect. Each of these chapels w tem of the -philosophers’ v»tone* 
destined for different solemnities, at very curious and remarkable* 
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ridges give it a resemblance to a.roof chapels, on the outside of which they 
erected over three series of galleries, merely stop to pray as they pass by* 
on which are also carved represents- They are called Bum-Cham, are ele- 
tidns of flames, and at the comers gantly built, surrounded with an in- 
and lower ends are fixed large dm- closure, and commonly stand on a 
gons’ heads. The whole court round hill. In these Bum-Cnam are depo- 
the temple is encompassed with a very sited the sacred articles, which in their 
good square ballustrade which has on opinion assure the peace and prospe- 
the sidesgates for entrance with iron rity of the country and the spiritual 
locks. These, as well as the holts of welfare of all creatures, 
the doors and windows of the temple. The Russian Mongols have temples 

are secured with a seal which stamps of this kind built in thellbetian style, 
the impression of the Burclian seep- of wood and stone, near the Chinese 
tre. . frontiersihthegovernmentofirkutzk. 

The four principal chapels erected in various places, as on the river Tschi- 
on the outsioe stand close to the court koi, which was the first erected, and 
of the great temple just mentioned, that under the superintendence of a 
and are connected with it bv means Tibet ian missionary. The priest of 
of distinct, inclosed court-yards, in this principal temple was forming the 
the centre of which they are situated, diocesan of the clergy of the other 
The architecture of these chapels is nine temples ; but at present his pre- 
precisely the same as that of the build- relatives extend to no more than two 
mg already described ; except that or them. This temple, in regard to 
they have only one door, fewer win- size, is the most considerable of all, 
dows and columns, no middle story ; but the additional buildings are un~ 
but the same decorations to the roof finished and gone to decay. Its two 
both on the top and sides. subordinate temples are likewise si- 

in the exterior space at the four tuated on the east side of the river 
corners, at first left vacant, wereafter- S£!enea ; the one on the rivulet of 
wards erected, as I have ql ready* ob- Arra-Kar'ahtu, which falls into the 
served, four more chapels #f different river Chilok j the other at the springs 
dimensions upon the plan of the other of .Buldsimer, near the Selenga, 40 
four principal ones. All the wood- worsts from Kjachta. The second 
work and the inclosures of this edifice chief temple, of which a circumstan- 
are painted of a brownish red colour, tial description has been given, is 
The curious decorations on the top situated 25 wersts from the town of 
and edges of the roof, very beauti- Sselenginsk, on the south-west side 
fully painted, gilt and varnished, are of the great Jake of Kulling-Nuhr, 
Constantly protected by particular called by the Russians there "Gusinoi 
coverings from the influence of the Osero. Of the other four temples, 
weather, which are taken off on the under the superintendence of th<% 
monthly prayer- days. latter, the first lies to the northward 

On toe outside of these religious beyond that lake, near the rivulet of 
edifices is a deep well, with a Targe Sagasstab, which falls into it ; the 
kitchen and a spacious cellar, of which second on the river Sidda, about 30 
a general Use is made, when the peo- wersts north-west of Kjachta; the 
pie, assembled to solemn fast and third more westward, on the river 
prayer-days, provide food and drink Oettschohtah ; and the fourth still 
tor the numerous ecclesiastics. At a further westward, on the river Goso- 
little distance from the outermost Jah. In the territory of Nertschinsk 
door of the temple is a high altar for are two mote temples of this kind $ 
incense, and not far from the temple the one on the river Zulchur Gol, 
a kind of tower, which has a lo t*y which falls by qjeans of the Chilok 
balcony with an ascent by a flight of into the Selingn. and »he other on the 
steps, an ornamented roof, and a river ChnddakGo), which di-charges 
gallery From this place the wind- itself into the Uda and Selenga. All 
instruments announce the time of these ten temples are individually 
meeting for public worship. termed Kumhna by the Daurian 

Besides these edifices tor the general Russians, because they are but li'de 
purpose of religion, the Mongols have acquainted with the Mongol appella- 
te?® and there in the country small tion Duzzang, 

Universal Mao. Vol. X&I. 2 C 
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Political Characters. 

[From Playfair's Political Portraits.] 

There is nothing which men more eagerly read than biography* because* in ge- 
' ricral* there is nothing better calculated to gratify curiosity . To desire to 
know something of the personal history of those who have distinguished them • 
selves* seems to be almost an instinctive feeling in man , springing from that 
natural interest which we necessarily feel in the conduct of our fellow creatures . 
In selecting , therefore , the following characters from Mr . Playfair's new work* 
we at once hope to gratify this inherent curiosity * and to afford some interest- 
ing particulars concerning individuals now occupying a large share of public 
attention . 


The Piunck Regent. 

I F persons of inferior rank in life 
would consider the great difficul- 
ties that princes have to encounter, 
they would be less inclined to judge 
with so much seyerity as they gene- 
rally do. They ought in tne first 
place to consider that in ordinary life, 
the vices, the errors, and the foibles 
of the man, are easily concealed, and 
that only the, careless or imprudent 
allow half their faults to be known*. 

From the beginning of time, frofln 
the earliest periods of recorded his- 
tory, such has been the situation of 
princes ; and the consequence is, that 
. — , 

* The higher classes do not make 
sufficient allowance for the vices of 
the lower orders of society, neither do 
the lower orders, in judging of their 
superiors, judge as they ought. The 
reason appears to be this : the rich 
and poor are assailed with temptations 
of different descriptions, and there- 
fore their aberrations and vices are of 
different descriptions also. They have 
ftot any sympathy, or what is com- 
tnotily called fellow-feeling, which 
arises from one man towards another 
only where there is a similarity of 
feelings. The afflictions arising from 
the loss of those who are dear to us, 
aje common to all mankind, and we 
all sympathise with each other on the 
loss of a son, a father, mother, tec. 
hut we do tiot sympathize with a lady 
grieving for the loss<bf a lap dog; the 
pain felt by a person who has lost a 
limb by an accident' excites pity, be- 
cause all are capable of conceiving 
what he fee|$» hut the pain of Ho- 

g arth's enraged musician, though, per* 
aps» as great, only excites laughter. 


their characters have been transmitted 
to us in a more unfavourable light 
than thoce of other men, who have 
ostentatiously displayed their virtues, 
and cautiously concealed their vices. 

To this perpetual and general cause 
for error, with respect to the characters 
of princes, must be added another, 
almost peculiar to the present times, 
and to the British nation. 

It has become a lucrative employ- 
ment to slander and libel the~ great, 
particularly the •members of the royal, 
famijy, which is done with unre- 
mitting industry, by a great variety of 
writers, who assume every form for 
that purpose, and who are ready to 
brave the utmost terrors of the law. 

There is a sufficient fund of ill na- 
ture amongst mankind to make pub- 
lications that deal in slander be ea- 
gerly sought after ; but this eagerness 
is doubly great when the person slan- 
dered is of high rank:, then envy as, 
well as. ill nature is gratified; for 
though most men are internally con- 
vinced that the situation of the great 
is not enviable, yet the great are* ne- 
vertheless, always objects of envy*. 

Libels on the great seem to bring 

* Nothing is more certain than that 
happiness does not depend on external 
appearances ; nevertheless, grandeur 
and splendid shew excite envy : and 
even the misanthrope, that rails at 
mankind, does it through spite, more, 
than through conviction. This is one 
of the cases where reason is led away, 
in part, by the effect produced on the 
organs of sense ; and in part by that 
sympathy which leads us to admire and 
esteem what others admire, though 
contrary to our better understandings 
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them down nearer the general level, 
and therefore they give a sort of satis- 
faction to their readers, and always 
have done so ; but it is only of late 
years that' to write such became a 
gainful trade, and that the man who 
might probably starve if he wrote 
truth or common sense, might live in 
affluence if he would deal in abuse 
and slander*. To slander individuals 
of high rank or in public office, and 
to abuse the measures of government, 
ire the modes by which the public 
mind is actea upon to create discon- 
tent. s 

* On a late trial about the publi- 
cation of some libelous makers it ap- 
peared that scurrility sells better than 
any thing else, and that the reviewers 
of hooks are severe on the authors in 
order to procure sale for their own. 
The jealousy of the liberty of the 
press, the impel fection of the law of 
libel* and the ingenuity of writers, 
all combine to prevent tic suppression 
of what Sir Richard Phillips calls 
scurrility, but what for the most part 
would be more properly tenneyi un- 
meaning, ill-natured ribaldry. When 
Mr. Cob bett established a newspaper 
in support of government, though he 
was supported to a considerable ex- 
tent, yet the public absolutely would 
have nothing to do with it : afterwards 
Cobbctt turned round, declared he 
had made a new discovery ; that his 
former patrons were scoundrels : he 
abused them without mercy, and he 
ioon purchased an estate l ! The ta- 
lents that could not procure bread 
when employed in candid discussion 
or true narrative, enable a man to live 
in affluence when engaged in violent 
declamation or hardy a^sertjqn ; and 
the law is absolutely unable to restrain 
this exercise of the pen, as it is better 
to live at ease in a prison, than to 
starve at large* As for the disgrace, 
there is none attaches to the libelling 
of great men of public characters; for 
so numerous are the partizans and 
abettors of such writers, that they 
convert wbat is intended to be disgrace 
into triumph. The evil, however, is 
pot near so great as jt appears to be* 
for those dashing, libelists who irigkt 
insertions without proof, %re only read 
fbr amusement, and momentary gra- 
tification ^ they are not credited, or 


In addition to these causes fQjr ca- 
lumny, it has long been the plan of 
those who wish for change, to degrade 
royalty. The French prepared the 
wav for their revolution by tins means, 
anu the same method has been tried 
here ever since their first success : and 
though their revolution terminated in 
unexampled misery, yet there are 
great numbers of persons who~ wish 
to effect a change, and to excite dis- 
content, and withdraw the affections 
and respect of the people from their 
rulers, as the way to prepare for a 
change in the government. 

Unfortunately a number of cir- 
cumstances have occurred which have 
facilitated attacks on his Royal High- 
ness, who is surrounded with persons 
not sufficiently attentive to the honour 
and happiness of their royal master, 
or who mistake the mode by which 
they might really serve him ; so that 
without any fault committed by him* 
self, he has been Jed into such a la- 
byrinth, as it will be difficult to extri- 
cate him from, if indeed it be possi- 
ble. 

His Royal Highness, on bis coming 
to power as regent, gave an impressive 

f >roof of his devotion to the duties of 
iis high office, when he made his pri- 
vate feelings and attachments subser- 
vient to the good of the nation : yet 
this has been so distorted, and so mis- 
represented, as to be considered a ble- 
mish in his character. . History is full 
of examples of princes who sacrificed 
public duty to private attachments to 
favourites who have made themselves 
agreeable or useful ; but never before 
Have, we seen a prince condemned for 
preferring public duty to private at- 
tachments. We have frequently seen 
ki ngs compel led to abandon t heir fa- 
vourites, hut we qould not conceive, 
till we actually saw it, thflt a prince 
should be censured for not gratifying 
his private feelings, at the expense of 
the nation, and of his public duty.. 

In a time of peace, ministers may 
be changed without any material in* 

productive of any lasting impression. 
One great disadvantage to writers wlm 
do net' adhere to truth,. or to a fixed 
principle, is,th<p they run into errors 
an£ contradictions, that by degrees 
take away all credit from what they 
produce. 
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conveniency to a state j but at this that JiisRoyat Highness already eo- 
time, whet) we are waging war for joyed that advantage sufficiently, 
existence, a Change of. ministers must The character ana success of a prince 

be a very ruinous step, unless it were generally depend more on the persons 
to arise from a determination lo change By whom he is immediately sur- 
measures also. rounded, than on himself; because 

It does not appear that the public they influence his Conduct either by 
wish for a change of measures. The persuasion, or by opening the door to 
public certainly Ho not wish to see certain parties, and shutting it against 
those men at the head of affairs, who others ; by letting some truths reach 
misconducted them so completely and the royal ear, and keeping others at a 
so unfortunately for Europe, in distance. 

1605*. Yet they blame the prince The prince, in taking upon him 
for abandoning his early friends j the royal functions, in becoming vir- 
which, being interpreted into com- tually sovereign of England, did not 
mon language, signifies, that the cease to be Prince of Wales \ and 
prince should have overturned the Carlton-house, without ceasing to be 
politics of the country, and sacrificed Carlton-house, became virtually St. 
objects that had cost five hundred James's palace. But unfortunately, 
millions, for the purpose of bringing (we say unfortunately), those who 
ip some early friends ! ! A very pretty immediately surround nis Royal High- 
wish indeed,* and one that might have ness do not seem themselves to per- 
come well from an enemy of Eng- ceive the change, and they so manage 
land; but, even then, that enemy it that it is difficult, if it is even possi- 
could not have blamed the prince ; he, bje, to approach the royal ear. 
on ttfe contrary, would highly have In every court of Europe it is prac- 

5 raised him for his magnanimity, ticable to lay before the sovereign any 
'he wonder at the public feeling on truth in which t^e rights of an iudi- 
this occasion is the greater, that thft vidual, the good of the nation, or the 
early friends were most of them ob- good of the sovereign himself, are 
noxious, characters, and their Ijpe of concerned. «As for tne emperors of 
politics generally disapproved. Yet, Russia and Germany, they can be 
with all this, so it is, that the Prince approached at any time, and they ne- 
Regent has been represented as hav-* ver refuse or neglect to give an ans- 
ing acted wrong, when it is in fact wer, such as they think right. Even 
the aptiop of his whole life that de- the grand Turk, from the midst of his 
$erve$ (he greatest praise. women in his seraglio, receives and 

The friends of the prince who are gives answers. Bonaparte, the de- 
not abandoned, probably think that spot of Europe, who affects, to hold 
there is no importance attached to princes, and even sovereigns, in con- 
fins misrepresentation, for they are at tempt, and who certainly treats them 
xw pains to contradict it. They act with no great respect, can be ap- 
either as if they were indifferent to proached by ordinary men. But not 
his popularity, or as if they thought so with his Royal Highness, whose 

— . . ■ — - gates are barred, more to his own 

• The mission of Lord Lauderdale disadvantage and loss, than to that of 
to bee fot peace at Paris, the known anyone who will ever wish to ap- 
hostihty of Mr. Fox and hi* friends proach them*. 

to the platisof Mr.Pitt, ((n which plans rr-T— ' v.t ■■ ■■ 

the continental powers li^d confi- • That the prince is inaccessible is 
dence), all combined to bring on the , asserted, and it, must be proved Ip 
disastrous treaty ofTiU ft, the invasion April {612, just after he came, into 
of Spain, and the last gigantic strides' power, a person who has always wished 
of Bonaparte to universal dominion, wpll to the royal family,. and fre- 
Had the Greyti and Grenvilles come ^uentiy done services to the prince* 
in again* very probably the Emperor wished to suggest to bis Hoyal Iligh- 
Alexander^ teeing himself abandoned ness a method by ..which he, inight 
by Englikf, might have made term* greatly serve himself and the nation. 

' with tartrch enemy of ail Europe, and become ..more popular than any 
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Whenever nurture is violated, it 
costs dear to somebody ; and it is in 
(he nature of things every human be- 
ing should have an opportunity of 
informing himself of what may be 
for his safety or advantage. This is 
a natural right, and no person or per- 
sons can guarantee the prince against 
the consequences of not receiving 
such papers, and judging for himself. 

The prince has never in his life been 
accused of an ill-natured action, he 
is known to be, oq the contrary, pos- 
sessed of all the Snef feelings of hu- 
manity, which upon unforeseen oc- 
casions have been frequently called 


sovereign since the reign of Elizabeth* 
The plan suggested to his Royal High- 
ness was to send a message tp parlia- 
ment, desiring a committee to be 
named to inquire into the high price 
of Hour, when compared with the 
quarter of wheat. The memorial con- 
taining the suggestion shewed that 
flour, (and consequently bread), is 
above 40 percent, dearer than it ought 
to be ; that within these Itfst fifty years 
this alteration has gradually taken 
place to the great injury of the t pnblic; 
and that above 1 6 , 000 /. a* week is there- 
by taken from the pockets of con- 
sumers within the bills of mortality, 
many of whom arc indigent, arid 
some in great necessity. The memo- 
rial further stated, that even should 
what it asserted proye untrue, great 
good would arise from the inquiry, 
as people would submit cheerfully to 
what could not be remedied. 

It was observed, that, since Queen 
Elizabeth, none of the sovereigps of 
England have identified their interests, 
with those of their people — Thqt she 
did so; and though a great despot, 
was adored, aud even to this day her 
name it dear to England. 

Every channel was tried to get this 
per introduced to the prince. Col. 
‘Matfen, hit private secretary, de- 
clined; Lord Moira, at a private 
friend qf the prince, was requested to 
present it, but he perused attentively, 
and returned the paper without say* 
ing a word ; and, last ?f all. It was 
iven to the minister for the home 
epartment, who declined also ! t 
Had the prince received that paper, 
end heted on it f be might have laughed 


forth, and which have attended the 
call with that readiness which natu* 
lal benevolence can alone produce. 

The great expences, and the affair 
with the princess, are the only two 
things which throw a shade of doubt 
on tne goodness of the prince's heart, 
or the ability of his heath As for hia 
debts, those who, by way of prefer* 
ence, term themselves his early friends, 
led him into them when he was too 
young to know the consequences, and 
he was always treated by ministers in 
an ungenerous manner, that pre« 
vented uim from extricating himself. 

The prince has taste, but he has 
always been led into a wrong line of 


at all the intrigues of those men who 
wanted to nominate his household offi- 
cers, or tie up his royal hands in any 
other shape ; but the way was barred, 
and the prince was blameless, 

A paper was in last March sent, 
which probably might have prevented 
the late misunderstanding with the 
Princess of Wales; it contained no- 
thing* that could give offence, and 
pointed out an easy, a fair, and an ho- 
nourable road to adjustment, yet 
there was no means of getting to his 
Royal Highness. Mr. fiicknell, hia 
solicitor, refused first, and Lord Sid- 
inouth afterwards*, and all England 
sees with how little skill that business 
has been managed, so far as it has yet 
gone. 

A memorial on a private business, 
a claim on the prince, as Prince of 
Wales, was sent in last November, 
but his solicitor would not present 
that. — Thus memorials of three dif- 
ferent soits : one for the public inter* 
est, one for the priucc’s domestic hap- 
piness, and the .third containing** pri- 
vate claim, were all refused. Perhaps 
the Prince Regent might not haveap- 
roved of the contents of the papers ; 
,ut in fairness, he should have been 
allowed an oppoitunity of judging for 
himself; and it is more than probable, 
that had he received and attended to 
tliem, he would now at this*monient 
have been loaded with the blessings of 
the public, for bit regard to the hap- 
piness and comfort of the poor, The 
vexatious interference with the Prin- 
cess of Wales might also have been' 
prevented. 
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mpensb*, and has, in short, been so 
involved, that he could neither dis- 
continue an old, nor begin on a new, 

- --- - -- - - - 

* The grandeur and splendour of 
the Augustan age has been so much 
celebrated, that the imagination forms 
to itself an idea of every thing around 
that emperor being magnificent in the 
extreme. Words do not always con- 
vey the ideas intended to be commu- 
nicated; and when Louis XtV. af- 
fected to imitate Augustus, he ruined 
his country in building palaces, and 
establishing every thing on the most 
expensive "scale/ Fie did not know 
that the ambition of Augustus was 
not tinctured with the littleness of 
vanity. To give popularity to his 
government, by rendering his subjects 
happy, was more the study of Au- 
gustus, than to make an ostentatious 
display of his own wealth or conse- 
quence. While he possessed an ab- 
solute dominion over the lives and 
fortunes of his former fellow- citizens, 
when in the words of scripture, he 
sent out a decree, 44 That the World 
should be taxed,” he affected no ex- 
ternal appearance of supciiority, but 
lived in every respect like a private 
gentleman of moderate fortune. » The 
house he occupied was far from bci ng 
one of the best in Rome, nor was it 
furnished in a manner that was either 
so magnificent or so ex pensive as those 
of many other senators. His table 
was remarkable for the same plainness 
and frugality; but to those who pos- 
sessed a taste for the pleasures of con- 
versation, it never failed to afford a 
most luxurious treat. Flis parties were 
usually small, hut they were enlivened 
by wit, and adorned by geniusf and 
wisdom. All the young persons of 
the fhmrly were placed at an adjoining 
table, add had the advantage of list- 
ening to the various subjects of dis- 
cussion, of criticism, that engaged 
the attention of their seniors! ' 'the 
merits of works of genius were exa- 
mined add discussed with that candour 
ahd attention wbftrh renders such dis- 
cussions useful and agreeable. Though 
decorum was preserved; restraint was 
Hhlilied freed the social board; and 
in tK£ house of Ad&Usttyf tfce guests' 
forgot thaf Rome had a mastWl * * 

Our ideas of grandeur in the* pre- 
sent times are greatly different from 


E lan j and out of this arose th£ un- 
appy marriage-alliance which has of 
late so much occupied the public 
mind. 

The dignity, as well as ability, with 
which the prince acted in the case of 
the regency-bill in 1789 s his con- 
duct when he was refused promotion 
in the arftiy, his letter to the Princess 
oh their separation, and all the public 


those of Augustus and the great, men 
of that age! The 'magnificent, but 
plain ana simple emperor, lived 
more like a President Washington, or 
a Sir Joseph Banks, (sitting modestly 
surrounded by scientific friends), than 
one of those splendid modern sove- 
reigns wlio are be discerned in the 
midst of a blaze of gold, surrodnded 
by sycophants, whose chief business 
is to amuse their master, and to pre- 
vent any thing 44 that smacks of noy- 
ance or unrest” from approaching his 
ear. Our ideas of grandeur are ti- 
trated since Louis XIV. pretended to 
renew the Augustan era in France. 

Voltaire, fn his Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, under the article Beauty, says 
some things that will apply equally to 
grandeur and magnificence. Henry 
IV. of France, and Frederick of Prus- 
sia, had peculiar ideas of grandeur. 
A young hoy being asked what he 
would do if he were a king? answered, 
44 He would walk about all day with a 
crown on his head, eating gingcr- 
bread!” 

But the most severe criticism on the 
gaody pageantry which has 1 now 
usurped exclusively the name of splen- 
dour, is upon the record of ages and 
the united voice of mankind. Antony, 
the colleague of Augustus, carried 
that gaudy pageantry perhaps to a 
greater length than any man who ever 
lived ; yet the world has never spoken, 
rtor historians written, concerning 
the splendour of Mark Antony ; but 
the united voice of ages has given to 
the latter the more appropriate name 
of luxury.' Nbt evtfft his ehftriotg 
dragged by lioftvhls silver oars and 
purple sails, could obtain for bifh and 
Egypt's queen the applause of man- 
kltid. The world -appears tb have 
thought With the poet, 

41 'Tis us * 1 alone tbat sanctifies egi&nse. 
And splendour borrbwsalllref rfyft f&ip 
sense / 1 
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occasions on which he has had any 
difference of opinion with ministers, 
have shewna mind incapable of little 
chicanery, of petty wrangling for 
trifles, or pretended misconceptions ; 
and as the conduct towards the prin- 
cess has been of a very different de- 
scription, it is evidently not that of the 
prince himself#, whose chief fault is, 
not to act, but to suffer others, who 
neither have so good a head, nor so 
good a heart, as himself, to act for 
him 11 . The man who stands first in 
the rank of polished gentlemen in 
the kingdom, ahd second in royal 
rank, would stand, as he ought, high 
in the esteem and love of his father's 
people. 

The prince will observe that though 
it is a British maxim “ that the king 
can do no wrong," yet that there is 
nothing to prevent him from doing 
good. Good actions are attended with 
reat satisfaction, but no responsi- 
bly. 

Loud Bykont, 

This young nobleman has only 
hitherto shewn his abilities as a poet 
and a traveller; but it is not difficult 
to see, that possessing rank, fortune, 
and talents, and actuated by inn bit ion, 
he will some day mix in politics, and 
in all human probability will play an 
important part. 

Lord Byron’s poetry is not of the 
light sort, that is generally expected 
from young men ; on the contrary, 
there is a turn of thought runs through 
the whole, that would lead one rather 
to think the writer was a man in years, 
who had seen and proved all things, 

*. This portrait may ■ not perhaps 
please the persons who serve or sur- 
round his Royal Highness, it is not, 
however, meant to offends them ; but 
it is hoped, that should his Royal 
Highness *ce what is here written, 
he will do himself justice : and at the 
risk, of offending, and without any 
b^pe of (pleasing, the truth is spoken 
for that purpose. Were the prince to 
try tor become popular, he would cer- 
tainly succeed. The unhappy spell 
that keeps lum uncler -would be broken, 
his nervous system, which depends so ■ 
much on 4 he mi nth would be restored 
to vigour, he would bea great prince, 
and a happy man* 


and who was disposed to exclaim with 
the King 'of Israel', « Vonitas Vani+ 
tati$y 

Some of Lord Byron’s works at- 
tach the reader much to his person; 
but the reader so attached must bm 
greatly distressed, to see that, like Ri- 
naldo, hi the forest of Ardennes, his 
lordship seems pursued by something 
that hangs upon his mind, from which 
neither velocity of movement, nor 
his own exertions, can rescue him. 

When his lordship first appeared, 
he was attacked by the reviewers, but 
they had no reason to boast of the 
result. A similar thing happened when 
Dr. Walcott, alias Peter Pindar, first 
began to write : he was violently at- 
tacked by the reviewers, but he made 
then! repent their rashness : a few 
more such poets as Pindar and his 
lordship, and the self-created censors 
of the press would be more cautious. 

When Lord Byron first began to 
write, his lines had merit, but they 
breathed a quite different sort of lan- 
guage from what his latter productions 
do. His lordship’s farewell to the 
abotfc of his fathers though short, is 
excellent? aud at the same time that 
it shews a sacred respect for an ho- 
nourable and long line of /.ncestors, 
it expresses a resolution to emulate 
theif virtues by following their ex- 
ample : it is expressed as if he thought 
their shades were hovering over their 
former habitation, and watching the 
conduct of their descendant. It is 
with feelings of much regret that we 
find a turn of thought quite the op- 
posite running through the latter 
works of his lordship : and if a por- 
trait painter may be allowed to ask 
him who sits to change his position, 
we should wish Lord Byron to change 
his, and to recollect what he was when 
he so impressively addressed the ho- 
noured shades of bis brave ancestors ; 
he would then be d far happier mau, 
and like Rinaldo, before he finished 
his journey, he would find that black 
care had quitted his company. 

[To be continued , 3 

A Cult i o u s Accouht of the Cagots, 
an At ft nb Raced/ People* 
[From ( Ramond> Travels in the, Pyrenees.] 

W HEN the ingenious observer, 
* to* whom we owe the essay 
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upon the mineralogy of the Pyrenees, 
passed through the valley of Luchon, 
hewas struck with the sight of a* great 
number of persons afflicted with goi- 
tres, to whose deformity there was 
joined an air of stupidity, still further 
increased by an indistinct articulation. 
He remarked in these degraded beings 
a livid and sallow complexion, a weak 
habit of body, and such apathy as to 
give them, says he, an aptitude only 
for repose. To describe these unfor- 
tunate beings, is to describe the Cre- 
tins ; and the Valais would in this 
respect have no further advantage over 
the valley of Luchon than in its be- 
ing able to produce a greater number 
ot these miserable creatures. 

But such deplorable superiority is 
not on the side of the Valais. In the 
southern parts of France this unfor- 
tunate portion of the human race is 
very widely extended. In the valley 
of Luchon their state of beggary 
brings them more into view; but 
they are found in the valley of Aure, 
in that of Bereges, in Bearn, and even 
iu Navarre. These latter exist in the 
most retired places only, but when 
seen, exemplify a degradation^ dul- 
ness, and stupidity, which even the 
imbecility; of the Cretins of the Va- 
lais does not surpass ; and which de- 
prives them of the last remains of the 
intelligence of man, together with 
the last traces of his figure. 

It might be readily imagined, in 
observing this sad conformity of con- 
dition, that the causes of degrada- 
tion in both countries should be simi- 
lar, and that to explain the Cretinism 
, of the Alps, would be to explain the 
Cretinism of the Pyrenees. But in 
vain should we endeavour to apply the 
same systems to the same fact. The 
Cretins of the Pyrenees occupy the 
northern vallies of the chain, are 
found in extensive basons, on an open 
soil, in a dry and temperate atmo- 
sphere, and are in the habit of drink- 
ing only fresh and pure waters. Eve- 
ry thing, conspire* to forbid the in- 
ierehces of analogy. It is to the 
south that are fqqpd the Cretins of 
the Valais, of Savoy, of piedmont ; it 
was to the south, therefore, that 1 
should have- found them in the Pyre- 
nees, in those narrow Spanish vallies, 
where, the fay* of the sun, refleqtml 
in all directions from naked, rocks. 


concentrate a stifling heat ; and where, 
in the vitiated air, are suspended un- 
wholesome fluids, dissolvable only 
from such an extraoniinanr degree of 
expansion ; in those southern vallies 
also, where, as in the Alps, the de- 
clivities are more . abrupt, the rocks 
more steep, and the mountains mere 
decrepid, should I have found those 
waters which wash a surface of im- 
perfect slate and schists, the calcareous 
particles of which are dissolved by 
means of a sulphuric or carbonic acicf, 
and deposited in the vessels of those 
who are obliged to drink them. This 
latter cause of Cretinism, indeed, may 
probably exist in some of the north- 
ern vallies, but it cannot operate as a 
general cause; for Bercugnas, which 
is watered by the Gq, possesses per- 
sons afflicted with g&itres, while Bag- 
neres, which it waters also, has not 
any, and Saint Mammet, which it 
does not water, has even more than 
Bercugnas. 

A resource remained me in the 
system Which makes the stupidity of 
the inhabitants of the Pyrenees ac- 
cord with that of the elevation of 
their vallies, and their distance from 
the sea. % But this explanation, how- 
ever plausible at Us nest appearance, 
and whatever likelihood it assumes 
from the consideration of the agility 
of the Basque, when opposed to the 
dullness ot the inhabitants of the 
valley of Luchon, loses all its force 
when the inhabitants of the southern 
and eastern part of the Pyrenees are 
examined, and does not at allaccount 
for the Cretins of Bearn and Na- 
vane. Habituated, on the other 
hand, from experience and former 
observations, to look upon force and 
agility as the lot of the inhabitants of 
elevated mountains, and having uni- 
formly observed, that sloth, infirmity, 
and Cretinism, by no means affect a 
lofty situation, I was forced not only 
to allow that Cretinism is an accident, 
independant of such circumstancer, 
but to consider the different degrees 
of vivacity, of force, and of agility, 
possessed by the people of thejfyro* 
nees, as the appendage of particular 
raefet of men, rather than at the pro- 
duction of the soil or climate. ' ; 

My own observations therefore 
could throw no light uporrtlsis subtexts 
and the fatot informed person* mbtem 
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l&tow&ted dpvM ne4 teaolvethe,pro* which it was in vain to question, as, 
a mdrb sati^acto;/ manner, treetber with the rights and dignity 
l^m obliged then to add another fact of man, they have Tost their tradi- 
tbb numerous list of those which tions, and exist at present only as a 
show that similarity of effect does not monument of the miseries of an age 
always depend upon identity of caube, which has transmitted nothing to us 
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-'people of the cbuntry, I foipid the 
nature of thfe question changed en- 
tirely, and discovered that the Cretins 
of rne valley of Luchon were of the 
unfortunate race of the Cagots, 

But this information *1 drew from 
the inhabitants, at a kind of confession, 
and could scarce fy overcome the shame 
with which it was made known to 
me. They informed me that their 
valliet contained a certain number of 
families, Which from time inixneni£- 
rwi had been regarded as making part 
of an infamous and accursed race ; 
that the individuals composing such 
families had never been reckoned 
among the number of their citizens ; 
that they were every wheie disarmed ; 
that they were permitted, no other 
occupation than that of wood-cutters, 
or carpenters, an occupation become 
ignoble, like themselvfcs ; that they 
derive one of their common appel- 
lations from this occupatpn; that 
such appellation is infamous, because 
they bear it ; that, as carpenters, they 
are every where obliged to inarch the 
first in case of fire; that, as slaves, 
they are forced to perform in every 
community such services as are re- 

S ited ignominious ; that misery and 
eease are their uniform portion j that 
£bey are commonly afflicted with 
fgditres; that their miserable habita- 
tions are removed into retired spots ; 
and that, if at present the inhabitants 
of the country have less aversion to 
them, and if milder manners have a 
little foftaned the rigor of their old 
condition, there is stilj between the 
two rapes nothing in common, no 
oesgaerce, and no alliance which is 
not* in aQ the villages that witness it, 
s$m*kA as an object of scandal. 

thus discovered myself to be in 
the MM* of this people of slaves, 
origin is lost In the stormy 
night of* toe first ages of our mo* 
m4 I beheld this, reacted cast, 
t^on Whkkm mudflisswii written, 

which 
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What* fact indeed is worthier of 
exciting the curiobity of the historian, 
and the pity ot the philosopher, than 
the existence of thn> unfortunate peo- 
ple, whose miserable descendants are 
scattered along the ocean, from the 
north to the very south of France, 
and have every where been the ob- 
jects of the Same aversion, the vic- 
tims of the same inhumanity, in 
the solitudes of Britanny, we find 
them treated with barbarity from the 
remotest of times. Scaicely were 
they permitted, in a more civilized 
age, to exercise thfe trades of rope- 
makers aud coopers. The parliament 
of Rennes was even Obliged to inter- 
fere for the purpose of gi anting them 
the right of sepulture. At that time 
we find them known by the name of 
Cacous, hod of Caqueux. The dukes 
of ©i itanny had ordained, that they 
should not appear without a distinc- 
tive mark. Towards Aunis, they ap« 


der the name of Cahets in Gniyenne, 
and m Gascogny are banished into the 
morasses and heaths of the country. 
Jif the two Navarres they are some- 
times called Caffos : they are named 
so in the ancient For, compiled about 
1074. Lastly, they are discovered in 
the mountains of Bearn and Bigorre, 
in the four valhes, and the county of 
Cominges. There they are the Ca- 
gots or Capots, who in the eleventh 
century were given away by will, 
were sold as slaves, and reputed to 
be infected with leprosy and conta- 
gion, so much so, as to be obliged to 
eater the church by their separate 
door, and use their particular font, and 
seats, which were placed apart. In 
many places it appear! that the priests 
Would not admit them to confession ; 
ahd, as we see by the ancient For of 
Bharft, an act of favor was thought tp 
be granted tljem, when seven of them 
wfcre admitted as an equivalent to the 
teflimdta? of' owl free citizen. Even 
as'fate a! the yea* 1460, fi (f were 
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the object* of a reclamation of the 
state* of Bearn, requiring that they 
should be forbidden to Walk in the 
streets barefooted for fear of infection, 
and that they should wear npon their 
clothes their ancient distinctive mark, 
the foot of a goose or duck. 

The learned, the common people, 
and these Wretches themselves/ are 
equally ignorant of the sources of 
such hatred, and the time which gave 
it bin h , The conjectures of t be one, 
and th e-fables of ‘the other, have this 
m common, that they go back alike 
fo the darkest epochs of our history, 
and adven alike to the ravages of the 
lepiony ; but before the’ attempt of 
M. de Gtbelin to account for the 
astonishing conformity of fortune, 
and name, which embraces people 
divided fiorn each other by such dis- 
tances, there was no approximation of 
them even thought of $ and the pos- 
sibility of such approximation must 
henceforth be the touchstone of every 
system which has for its object to ex- 
plain the origin and fate of these 
hordes. if so tney may be called. 

In fact, the Cagots of all France 
have a common origin. The same 
event has confined them ail in the 
most remote and desert spot 9 ; and 
whatever this event may be, it must 
be such as will account for eVfery 
thing j it must be great and general $ 
must have impressed at once upon the 
wholeof France the same sentiments 
of hatred ; have marked its victims 
with the seal of the same reprobation, 
and have disgraced the race, and all 
its subdivisions, with the opprobrium 
of. a name which' every where 
awakened the same ideas' of horror 
#nd contempt. 

* But little reliance then Can be placed 
on the account which makes them to 
have been descended from lepers, 
banished (he society of men. Lepers 
have been banished or confined, but 
have neither, been sold, nor left by 
*rilf , nor given away. And even should 
!r he true, that the Cacous of Britanny 
Weretfte Whit£ lepers of the time of 

* Ambrose Pa^. he may have describe! 
JNibut having proved any 

S Are % 

lfred to BOclx - a staus of 
" degradation by" the barbarians who 



usurped the place of the' Romans. 
We are perfectly well assumed that; 
under the Goths nod the Frank*/ the 
condition of }he Gaul and Remap 
had no relation whatever with a stkth 
of slavery and infamy, and what tye 
have to explain isaversion not tyranny'; 
the slave is oppressed, but the Cagpt 
was repulsed ; we must account Tor. 
motives of' contempt and vengeance, 
not the despotism of a conqueror. 
Such victory as may have terminated 
the conflict of two nation*, equally 
ferocious and inflamed against each 
other by a long state of rivalry ; the 
invasion pf one barbarian punished 
by arfother barbarian; the re- action 
qf the oppressed against the oppressor, . 
at last completely disarmed t bloody 
combats, disastrous defeats ; such 
only could have been the sources of 
the hatred and fury which could have 
given rise to miseries like those which 
we behold. 

But where are we to choose, or on 
what can we fix in such a period ? 
What combat was the most bloody } 
What nation {he most unfortunate ) 

In what way can we distinguish be- 
tween the traces of the conqueror and 
those of' the conquered, in such a 
series of c6nfustou ? 

A hundred different hordes ofbar- 
barians, all of them born in Ufyper 
Asia, were poured at once uport the 
Gauls, from the east, from the north, 
and from the south. In their inter- 
mediate stations, howevef, they/ had^ 
been subdivided, modtfied/and mul- 
tiplied, had all of them forgotten <beir 
common origin and their common 
fraternity. Of these barbarians; the 
last who escaped their eastern deserts 
were the fiercest. They drove before 
them their predecessors, and tbepe ih 
their torn fell upon the horde* upon 
which they were driven. The Alans, 
the Suevi, and the Vandals,- Had' fled 
before the Huns, the GplSs, Mflthe 
Francs, but, ar rested by the western 
ocean, were forced them- 

selves, and revved thejwK ; The 
Goths and Ifce jfranca arrived/ upon 
their traces/ after tbe/FVaw^ ap- 
peared the Hum/ wgip^ted^by a 
mixture of 

other Suev/ ®fee r were‘-## them 

ed to hh ujtlmojf . Mean- 
while the tfawffls, was 
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momtQth* worth, had extended into Africa was found. In Africa#, 
themselves over the same unhappy these ferocious hordes had. again to 
imuntry b>r another road ; other Van* encounter the Romans, but struggled; 
4<usaUo arrived from their side ; and with advantage against the remains of 
the nations of Germany, a still more their power, and at hist were slum- 
hideous mixture .of the refuse of bering in peace on the ruins of their 
these intermingled races, were rush- empire, when another torrent from 
mg into the midst of this universal the east precipitated itself by the 
tempest. A series of battles and south upon the west. The ener- 
dUpersions, of alliances and divisions, vated Vandal, indeed, had been over-' 
succeeded* various races wertf sepa- thrown by Bali sari us, but, not with- 
Hated, intermingled, and annihilated.- standing this, the Moors pursued 
An issue at last was discovered to* their Conquests, overpowered the 
Wards Spain, and a torrent of mad- Goths of Spain, and fell with the 
men rushed down ^between the Pyre- whule.of their weight upon theem- 
neea and the Mediterranean, where pire of the Frauds, where they were 
new confusions, nevd massacres, and bnalJy arrested. 
new dispersions ensued, until a passage [ To be concluded. ] 

*% . 

A Discouksb on the Fine Arts. 


[From Galt’s Letters from the Levant.] 

If to write eloquently and beneficially, a man must be inspired by his subject , it 
is surely reasonable to hope that Mr. Galt felt that necessary inspiration when 
he. composed the fallowing olmroat ions j for they % arc written at Athens f a 
spot which the most sluggish mind could hardly contemplate without emotion , 
and of which Mr. Galt himself must hare been sensible. 


rr*HE Fine Arts are the study and 
JL delight of all policed nations. 
They disarm the spirit of man of its 
natural ferocity, and they elevate the 
mind while they soften the heart. 
Ignorance is but another name for 
barbarity, and the want of knowledge 
sharpens the appetite of violence. It 
was indeed a strange paradox of Rous- 
seau, to maintain that mankiud were 
happier when they resembled wild 
beasts than with all the enjoyments 
of civilized life* and that the cultiva- 
tion of their intellectual faculties had 
tended to degrade their virtues. There 
can be no virtue but what is founded 
on a comprehensive estimate of the 
effects of human actions * and an ani- 
mal under the guidance of instinct 
cannot form any such estimate. 

Tbe chief object of science is the 
disfesveiy of truth, and of art the de- 
velopement of beauty. In the former 
we trust to reason, and in the latter 
to imagination, But judgment and 
fancy are of mutual assistance in both 
studies,. Science dears the obstruc- 
ting wham impede the progress of 
art, and art Adorns amt smoothes the 
path Of science. No discovery is made 


•without some previous conjectural 
effort of the mind, some exertion of 
the imagination; nor is any beauty 
♦infolded where there has not been 
«ome pre-consideration of probable 
effects, some exertiou of the reason- 
ing faculties. 

As the human mind is pleased with 
the contemplation of what is true, 
aud delighted with the appearance of 
what is beautiful, it may be assumed 
that the cultivation of science, and 
the improvement of art, originate M 
our love of pleasure. We commonly 
dividd the objects of the two pursuits 
iqto distinct classes; and we think, 
when we call scientific studies useful, 
and the productions of ai t only orna-. 
mental) that there is something in- 
trinsically different in their respective 
natures, But if we examine our own 
feelings, aud judge of science by its 
influence on ourselves, we shall be 
obliged to confess that although less 
obviously, it it, in fact, as much re- 
commended to us by the, pleasures to 
which it. ministers, as those arts that 
we . regard as .entirely devot^d to the 
excitement of agreeable gmbtiQps. 

Of alt the arts, the art o§ building 

% J > % 
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Js tfcst which mtist voluminously at- 
tract# attention. Invented* in' the 
country* and brotight to perfection in 
the ^own^ft ^wes its origin, like every 
other human contrivance, to neces- 
sity. Man, naked at his birth , thrown 
upon the earth, exposed to the cold, 
the wet, and the heat, and to the con- 
cussion of other bodies, was con- 
strained to seek artificial means of 

S rotection. The rain obliged him to 
y for skelter to trees and caverns, the 
only habitations with which nature 
has provided her favourite'; for in (he 
Improvable faculties bestowed on his 
blind, she has furnished him with the 
means of constructing abodes suitable 
to himself and to thfe growth of his 
Grants, as they increase by the im- 
provement of his condition. The 
same instinct which led him to take 
refuge from the shower, taught him 
to prefer those trees of which the 
branches were thickest interwoven, 
and, when they were insufficient, to 
draw the boughs closer over his head. 
The process of reasoning from this 
experience, to the considerations 
which led him to form permanent 
bowers, requires no illustration. 

' Every hypothesis formed to account 
for the various styles of architecture, 
ascribes them to the form of the 
structures first raised by the inhabit-’ 
ants of the countries in which they 1, 
respectively originated. The ailes of 
the Gothic cathedral, and that rich 
foliage of carving with which its 
vaults are embowered, cannot be seen 
without immediately suggesting the 
Idea of a grove; and in the structure 
of the Grecian temple, we‘ may trace 
me characteristics of an edifice ori- 
ginally formed of trees hewed and 
pruned for the convenience of trans- 
portation; for Greece was not a 
woody; Country like those northern 
region! in which the Gothic architec- 
ture arose. In Egypt, where trees are 
dtill.morerare than in (Greece; where 
indeed there is nothing that can be 
properly compared to our idea of a 
free, We find the character of the 
architecture partaking of the features 
of what must have been the early ha- 
bitations of a people necessitated ‘by 
their jftarbotimfe cfiroare, to make 
their picSMtHHif retreats, and' the 
ianctuari^ of tt^ grids; in thief hd* 
tows and caverns of the earth. The 


architecture which would arisp among 
sUch*a people we should expect to w 
dark, massy, and stupendous; and 1 
accordingly we find in f bat Of Egypt, 
and of other countries which resemble 
it in local circumstances; temples ond 
labyrinths that rivals in extent and ifW 
tricacy, the grottos of nature, and py- 
ramids that emulate in magnitude and 
durability the everlasting hills; In’ 
the more oriental nations we find the 
same general principle obvious, and 
in their permanent structures a simi- 
lar resemblance to the features of 
what were probably the primeval ha- 
bitations of the natives. In the light 
and pavilionated appearance of the 
the Chinese buildings, we may see the 
hereditaiy'tqdications of a people that 
formerly resided in tents, and such 
temporal*)' abodes as were likely to 
be constructed by the inhabitants of a 
country abounding in extensive-plains, 
and of a climate unfavourable to the 
growth of trees, apei yet ppt so hpt as 
to oblige the natives to s^ek shelter 
in natural or artificial excavations. 

The first savage, who in the con- 
struction of his hut, united a degree 
of symmetry with solidity, must b<^ 
regarded as the inventor of architec- 
ture. Multiplying improvements upon 
the first result of a combined plan of 
the reason and imagination, after a 
series of errors and accidents, a code 
of rules came to be established, by 
which the art of building has since 
continued to be regulated. The study 
of these rules furnishes a knowledge 
of the science of architecture. 

Although necessity was the mother 
of architecture, climate dictated the 
choice of the materials employed in 
the construction of buildings, and 
chance directed the fancy of indivi- 
duals in the selection of ornaments. 
History, in mentioning that Callima- 
chus of Corinth was led to think of 
foymtngthe Corinthian capital by ob- 
serving the beautiful effect of a vase 
accidentally placed in the.miatt of a 
bunch of cellery* has furni$bde*Hxs > 
with a fact which proves, ahl»ough $ 
natural law governs man in .choosing 
the style of architecture, and climate' 
prescribes *q blip ibe maMrials, th$t 
the tiecfcliSHtiei orii^|jtoakgbdluli e : 
imd^nof any general ' t 

S rincipfe dftaste, deyeiopesibe beat*- . 
eiof tntians^St; 



Ihittfeta formed by the contempla- 
tion of work* of art/ and the perfec- 
tion opart consists in exhibiting the 
greatest degree of beauty with t he ut- 
most possible resemblance to the na- 
tural models. Taste, therefore, does 
not instruct us to prefer, for any ge : 
hern) reason, any ope particular style 
of architecture to another, but only 
to observe and disapprove of devia- 
tions from what is natural. 

Every pleasure, after enjoyment, 
.occasions a new want. The shelter 
and protection obtained from architec- 
ture incited man to seek enjoyments 
in the improvement of/tb^ art of 
building. When his corporeal neces- 
sities arc supplied, the restlessness of 
his mind leads him to seek additional 
pleasures, by new modifications of 
the means which supplied his corpq? 
real necessities. 

In the Greek colonies of Asia Mi- 
nor, architecture is supposed to have 
first attained excellence. At least the 
best authors on the history of the 
arts agree in stating, that the Doric 
and Ionic orders were first perfectly 
constructed there; and it may be 
questioned, if in the lapse of moife 
than twenty centuries any improve- 
ment has been added to the august 
simplicity of the Doric, or to the 
simple elegance of the Ionic column. 
The Corinthian, which is of much 
later invention, though more elabo- 
rately ornamented than the other two, 
is by many, of the most approved 
taste, deCihed inferior to them as an 


has furnished eternal models of art; 
as well as of literature, to Europe* . 

About die same time that toe Do# 
ric was raised to perfection in Ionian 
the Etruscans invented the Tuscan, a 
similar order, but a grosser style s and 
the Romans, after the simple and dig* 
nified manners of tbeir republic had 
passed away, demonstrated by the in- 
vention of the Composite, and their 
preference for that gaudy order, how 
much the corruption of tbeir morals 
had infected their taste. 

The Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tus* 
can, and Composite orders, constitute 
what is properly understood by the 
classes ot architecture. They are ar- 
ranged with distinct appropriate and 
peculiar ornaments; and their pro- 
portions are regulated by rules which 
Cannot be violated without impairing 
their beauty. This is not the case 
with any other kind of architecture; 
and hence all other modifications of 
the art of building are called styles, 
in contradistinction to orders . It is 
true, that in England the Society of 
Antiquaries, and several private ama- 
teurs of the arts, have of late endea- 
voured to classify and illustrate the 
different styles of architecture in the 
ancient baronial and ecclesiastical edi- 
fices *>{ Great Britain, but the enquiry 
has *«ot yet terminated, although it 
has ascertained that the Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Gothic, or as the latter is 
now perhaps properly called, the Eng- 
lish order, have characteristics as dis- 
tinct as those of the Doric, Ionic, and 


order. It retairto less of the resem- 
blance of the original natural mo- 
del. It has more about it that may 
be regarded as superfluous, and the 
foliage of the capital is obviously a 
redundancy placed there for no ofher 
purpose' than the display of skill and 
expense. The Corinthian pillars of 
the porticos bf St. Paul's, m Londop, 
are esteemed very plire speciihehs of 
that . ofder ; * Iftft lliefr appearance is 
less impfetsWe iba'n that bflhc Doric 
columns, Which still remain among 
the ruins of theTetnple pf Mfobrvg 
at AftHpps, More' than two thousand 
years tavedapsed, and the remnants 

ther improved. '' irmay^lpdiw be 
the genius of anciemwebc^ 


Corinthian, and codes of general rule* 
that may prove to be peculiar to each. 

The human mind has an innate dis- 
position to admire order, and to seek 
pleasure by the classification of ob- 
jects. Hence architecture is consi- 
dered as consisting of three distinct 
species, civil, military, and, naval* I 
may be* justified in adding a fourth, 
ecclesiastical, for it is impossible to 
visit any part bf Europe, without 
being convinced that the buildings 
consecrated to religious rites could 
not, without radical alterations, be. 
applied to Any othdr use. The ca- 


thedral, with us vast ailes, its solemn 
vaults, and adjoining cloisters, is i» 
obviously constructed for a special 
pur pose,, as thefortress, the shtp,-o* 
taemapsion. 

Pfietones of Byzantium, about three 





hundred years before tbe Christian 
aerai chmposed a treatise on the en- 
gines of war and military architecture. 
He fa therefore justly regarded as the 
fether of engineers^ arid the princi- 
ples which ne is supposed to have 
elucidated continued lo'be acted upon 
fill the invention of gunpowder.— 
Italy, that has for so many ages been 
unknown as a military .nation, claims 
for Sanmicheli of Verona, the glory 
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models, and thereby furnished the 


ntearis of giving rules, for tire guU 
darfee of others. 

It is surprising that, although the 
work of Vitruvius is admitted by all 
students to be deficient, obscure, and 
ill -arranged, it is still the best of its 
kind, especially in what relates to the 
proper and appropriate use of the 
different orders. A work embracing 
the Saxon, Norman, and Gothic 


of having established the principles of styles, in addition to the classic orders, 
fhe'art of modem fortification. VaugK- and discriminating the uses to which 

• « ■*»-- I » o-t ff .L .i„ _ .1 ^ 


ban. Pagan, Blondel, Scheiter, &c. 
Only modified his suggestions and 
developed his principles. History 
escribes by a kind of courtesy, the 
honour of inventions and discoveries 


they are respectively adapted, is a 
desideratum' in the literature of Eu- 
rope. In England, a work of this 
kind is particularly required, for tho 
English are perhaps lqss than any 


to the persons who first make them *other*people in Europe, sensible or 
public, or bring them into use. It is even acquainted with the proprieties 


thus that in naval architecture Usoo, 
a Phoenician, is considered as the fa 
fher df the art, because he is the first 
dn record that navigated a canoe. 
But iq this the courtesy of history goe3 
too far, for Noah has certainly a su- 
perior claim, both on account of the 
magnitude and the purpose of his 
vessel. 

Although the Greeks excelled all 
the world in the beauty of their works 
of art, they did not furnish any trea- 
tise on the theory of architecture till 
after they had constructed their finest 
buildings. This was natural. The 
rules which instruct us to produce 
beauties in any kind of art, must be 
derived from the practice of those 


of architecture. In the St. Paul’s of 
London, one of the very fiuest works 
of the moderns, and admired by the 
English equal to its merits, the archi- 
tect has employed the gayest orders, 
and in their most ornamented style. 
The sublime magnitude of the budd- 
ing diminishes, at the first view* the 
effect of its- preposterous gaudiness. 
If is not till after contemplating it, 
with ration to its uses, that we per-* 
ceive how much the style of the ar- 
chitecture is at variance with the pur- 
pose of t he fabric. Surely , tbe flaunt? 
mg luxuriance of the Corinthian and . 
Composite orders are ill placed on a 
temple dedicated to tbe service of 
God, and appointed to receive the 


who hhve previously, by the instinct ashes of great and illustrious men. 
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of genius, produced excellent works. 
TJje rules for composing a perfect 
epic poem, were derived from the 
practice of Homer, as it appeared in 
the Iliad. In like manner the prin- 
ciples of architecture, as a science. 


The decorum of architecture has been 
equally disregarded in the construction 
ot the new theatre of Covent Garden. 
The portico is undoubtedly a beauti- 
ful specimen of tbe Grecian Doric, 
and as, such would not have disgraced 

a .1 *.1 . rf i ■ 


dfe founded on the result, not of even Athens; but the august si mpli- 


rules previously delivered,, but of ex- 

g * fleets ; hence we are assured that 
to adherence to the rules, we 
produce the same beautiful ef- 
as the result of the experiments 
from which the rules were deduced. 
Vitruvius was the first author who 
established the principles of ancient 
architecture; bpt lie did not write 
until the finest specimens of the art 
3 Jong completed. He metv 
ttdeed tbe names of tnatty ar- 

#, but they were practical teen’ 

Ttpc n of genius who had erected 



city of tbe Doric is as much out of 

g lace at the' entrance of the play- 
ouse, at the gaudier elegance of the 
Corinthian and Composite is on the 
church, perhaps, if the theatre were 
entirely devoted to the exhibition of 
tragedies, the grave * majesty of its 
portico would not be objectionable. 
Stilt, however* bqth tbe theatre and 
the cathedral are Jfine monuments % of 
the or their respective architects, 
but they are Curious examples of the, 
whht of that taste for propriety; which* 
H a? requisite m \hp art of 
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in the compbjxtforis of 'tire Mute. Tt fence m the delineation of objects* 
has been said of the English, fun. ever made any proficiency* in the tip* 
they build their hospital* like palaces, plication of mem. We nave nOt$d« 
ana their palaces* like hospitals 5 it connt . of any landscape-painter ok 
may be added, that they also orna- great eminence in Greece. Among 
ment their clinrches like theatres, and all the artists of antiquity there wav 
their theatres like churches. no Claude. But they doubtless exS- 

Of all the fine arts, architecture is celled in the drawing of figures. We 
not only that which is most easily are witnesses of the still surpassing 
traced to its origin in the wanls of beauty of their statues; and we should 
mankind, but that on which all the not, therefore, question the excellence 
others are dependant. AH the others, of their figure-painters: indeed the 
when compared with architecture, sketches m outline on their funeral 
are only representative, and contribute vases, put this matter beyond ques- 
only to the gratification of those wants tion. 

which arise from the experience of In comparing the remains of Gre* 
pleasure. But this prirtfeval art is, in cian sculpture with the .works of the 
its rudi mental state, almost as neces- moderns, particularly with the public 
sary to man as food, and in tt8tetiu$tl v monuments of the British nation, a 
no less essential to thfc improvement very obvious and striking difference 
of every other. is at once perceived and felt. We 

Painting and sculpture are the arts are sensible, in looking at the relics 
which seem to have the greatest a flfi- of Greece, of the presence of a simpitt 
nity to architecture, and to be imme- grace, an admirable naturalness *of 
diarely connected with its use and form and figure, which is rarely dis* 
progress. For the origin of painting, coverable in the sculptures of the 
we nave no evidence of any such ob- moderns. This seems to be owing 
vious instinct as that which Jed man to a cause which admits of an easy 
to the art of building ;*and it may be explanation. The inferiority of the 
doubted, whether it ought to be con- moderns arises from their superior 
sidered as an invention antprior; or .scientific knowledge. They under* 
coeval with sculpture. * stand the theory ot the art so well. 

The Greeks, with that vanity which that they think attention to rules pre- 
their extraordinary proficiency in art fertible to the study of natural phe- 
and science almost justified them in ntAnena. The Greek artists, on the 
assuming, a vanity which is probably contrary, appear to have worked from 
constitutional, as it exists in them living forms and existing things. This 
as strongly as ever, although they is remarkably obvious in the romain* 
have nothing left of their ancestors ing sculptures on the Parthenon. The 
but their vices, the lees and dregs of riders* in them are not singly persons, 
Civilization, take to themselves" the whose muscles and joints are disposed 
honour of the invention of painting; with exquisite^anatomical exactness, 
and tell us that, in particular, the art and placed on horses individually/ 
of portrait- painting was discovered equally, correctly formed; but the 
tfmong them by a girl who was fond riders and -the -horses as in nature, 
of,a youth devoted to travelling, and though two distinct beings, are there 
who, to sweeten the time of his ab- shewn under the influence .of one 
settee, delineated on*tbe wall, with impulse, and all those minute and 
theaxsfedmceofa lamp, the profile of indescribable contractions and dilata* 
her lover. . Instead] however, of ac- tions of parts which arise from their 
oepfhjg this as an historical fact, we separate conformation, are shewn 
ought to reflect how prone the Greeks with the effect of that impulse which 
we|fc to allegory. and that tfcfe elegant constitutes the unity of their mutual 
Atbfe ts.but another way of telling us exertion. I am not here alluding to 
'that portrait-priioting was suggested the centaurs of Ihe metopes, but to 
by adolescent atfeciiofr. the horsemen of the has reliefs oqthe 

*• Afthqiagh Anaxagoras and Demo* frieze. It is impossible that this fdi- 
crkhsvmrte oq the redes of perspec- cjtoos result could have beep obtained 
■’tfve, W have w. proof diat the by the most careful attention to any 
^Gfccks^no^vuhstanthng th«r excel* system of rules. It i$ indeed inapos- 
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ii&te, that the ftrti#, whose business indicates the morning. On * more 

* »t to attain perfection of design and dose examination wejiitd bp rite g»~ 

* beapty of execution, should be able xieral appearance of the woods, and 

to give so much time and consider*- other objects, that it is the spring of 
don to the study of rules, as would the year; the allegory is still more 
enable him to work without refer- distinctly told by the introduction of 
cnce to models in nature. He must husbandmen employed in preparing 
unquestionably furnish himself with the soil; and the rudeness of society 
such a competent knowledge of prjn- is ingeniously expressed by a number 
tiples as will prevent him from felling of little incidents, that nevertheless 
into error; but, if he expects to excel harmonize with the general toheof 
id his art, he must Btudy other things the composition ; while die style of 
than the principles by which the cri* the building®, and the features of the 
tics will estimate his proficiency. As landscatre, shew that it is a probable 
poets must be so far acquainted with view of Italy, in thesitnpleand manly 
grammar, as to be able to write cor* ages of the Roman republic* In di- 
rect language, painters and sculptors lineating the* decline of the empire 
ere required to know the principles the painter has been no less happy, 
of their respective arts. But as that The indents are chosen with equal 
knowledge of grammar which cou- skill, and combined with equal judg- 
stitutes die merit of a grammarian, ment. The sun is Setting. It is the 
will never make a poet, so that know- close of the vintage. The temples 
ledge of perspective and anatomy aie in 1 ui ns, which emphatically jell 
Which constitutes the merit of a con- the spectator how much the reverence 
notsseur, will never make a painter for the gods had declined. The pea- 
ora sculptor. Painting and sculpture sants are discovered in a state of in- 
are representative arts. Their pro- toxication, and the painter has con- 
vince & confined to forms that can trived to represent this without any 
be exhibited, and excellence cannot ludicrous 'circumstance. He wished 
be attained in them but by studying to convey an idea of the corruption of 
sudi forms as naturally exist. In manners, and he has accomplished it 
groopes the sculptor may bring toge- without infringing the solemnity of 
ther figures that might never have his composition. Jbi the first picture, 
met; as the landscape-painter may all is vigorous, fresb, active, and pro- 
combine into one picture, objects ductive; in the second, all is ex- 
selected from different views, and bausted, decaying, melancholy, and 
thereby produce an effect that, while wasteful. No poem, no oration, 
perfectly natural, shall be more plea- could have described the subject more 
sing and impressive than any parti- elegantly. The historian who related 
cular view in nature. But the sculp- the fall of Rome, has not employed a 
tor must not attempt* to create forms, pen more correct than the pencB of 
nor the painter to uuw mountains or the artist. It is such productions that 
trees, from his own fancy, or they shew the superiority of genius. It 4a 
will assuredly never fail to offend, if this exquisite arrangement and choice 
they do not always disgust. The two of things actually existing, which ob- 
grand allegorical landscapes of Claude, tains the praise of originality., 
descriptive of the rise and fell of the Architecture, painting, and, sculp* 
Roman empire, furnish an admirable lure, may be described as the sensual 
Illustration of the maxim which I classes of the fine arts, and poetry 
would inculcate. There is no part of and music as the intellectual. The 
Italy, various and beautiful as the former address tbgmtelvei at cam to 
scenery of that country is, which ex- our senses. Their aim is to exhibit 
h tbits such magnificent scenes as those the resemblances of things which we 
paintings ; .but still the moment that have seyn, hut the latter $tmtm 
we nm .tbem, we at once recognise all themselves to the mind, and call up 
the features of the Italian landscape, trains of by means which 

The picture descriptive of the rim of .have no li keows- to jtbqp idtt* which 
the Roman nation, informs us at the they renew. , The into- 

first glance, of the moral which the <nce of piprag end ftcumtum m the 

* artist intends to* convey, fky pfrnd b likfe of omtory , which 
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are production! Iti the EfiglBfr ton* 
gu»g@ in which the mbst untpixed 
primitive people may discover 


^erioadesbythe ftete&ent of truths : 
the power of poetry and musicSs felt 
like thereof magic, which calls op 
spirits, and produces nwacnlous ef- 
rec&by- the*mixing ofVcertaiu ingre- 
dients curious I yculleds. As the ora* 
.tor. cannot state, a truth justly aud 
perspicuously * ,wit hotrt obtaining an 
.tfnmetliate' concurrence in opinion 
jfroiu his auditors, so the painter or 
sculptor cannot exhibit a picture or a 
Statue properly executed,' without ob- 
taining the admiration of ail specta- 
tors. But the,. jurisdiction of poetry 
and music isVot so universal, for they 
are dependant on associations in the 
minds of those to whom they, address 
themselves. Truth is every where 
the same, but habits are Itfeal. And 
the arts of painting and sculpture are 


transcripts of their own thoughts* . * 
In the- middle of thfe eighteepfli 
ctentury, ail Europe was surprised by 
the appearance in “the 'English lhri« 
guage of the poems of Ossian, works 
which, whatever 'may be the debate 
as to their historical autheutlcity^are 
admitted to be fine specimens of d 
kind of poetry cultivated by the 
mountaineer's or Scotland, and which 
was felt to be natural, and acknow- 
ledged to be original, even by those 
who questioned their antiquity * Xii 
like manner the conquests of the Bri- 
tish in India have added to the stores 
of the British poets; and in England 
a kind of poetry is fast growing into 


connected with truths, while those of repute, which seems to bear the same 


music apd painting are dependant on 
babies. The poet cannot produce 
any effect unless the reader’s acquired 
intellectual associations resemble those 
of the poet. Music will produce no 
sentimental effect, unless in particular 
passages it tend9 to remind the hearer 
of sounds in nature, .and by that re- 
membrance to recall the images of 
the scenes where they were first neard, 
or of incidents connected with the 
hearing of then# 

The effects of a local influence si- 
milar to that which has produced the 
different styles of architecture, is per- 
ceivable in the poetry of all nations 


sort of resemblance to that of the 
oriental poets which the productions 
of the Muse in the days of Leo X. 
bore to those of antiquity. Mr. Sou- 
they has already broqght this style to 
a high degree of excellence ^and spe- 
cimens by Sir William Jones, along 
Wyth the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, present to the world a glimpse 
of what pleasures inay be added to 
our enjoyment of knowledge, by a 
nation which combines in its enier- 

S ises the glory of victory, and iha 
vantages of commerce ; which car- 
ries in the rear of its armies the abim* 
dance of industry; and which, by its’ 


The more detached, unmixed, and jurisprudence requiring the milttaiy 
steady the society of any country pre r to be.subseryient to the civil authprfc 
serves itself, the more original and ties, sends to the most distant regions 
singular should be the characteristics the most enlightened of mankind inf 
of Us poetry i and by the same rule,' the capacity of advocates and judges/* 
according to the intimacy and extent - - . ; k * v 


of intercourse which nations cultivate 
with one another, the more various 
will bo the points or association in 
thehr habits of thinking, and their 
pptoy. will the moth approximate in 
resemblance. 

The English nation, above every 
other; lias cultivated a general inter- 


Biographical Memoirs of the 
Crown Phi n cb of Sweden. By 
General Sarkazin.* (With a 
Portrait J * 

J OHN BeRNjrooTTB was born on 
the 20th of January 1703, at Pap, ! 
the capital of B&rn, the birth-place 


with aril parts of the world,’ of the great Henry. His father, a 

A a »_ ' a i . i I _ r^jLA . 


aadapcordiugly we find poets in that 
Country Whose work!, though com- 
pamtvely popular there, are, out little 
understa^even by the learned in 
thom^oiPdrii whero.:the inhabitants 
have miiHMOed less extensively iu- 
ibrmed; wfitle at tfa 
Universal Mao* 


gentleman of a moderate foftuue,fo> 
lowed the profession of tint law, and* 
by his love or justice, and natural its* 
duration to oblige, gained the esteeto 
and attachment of all hi* fellow atfc 
gent* He took care early to inspiite 
Where his son with . such noble ieiuitotots: 
X 2 E 
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but was, jmfftrtuntfe epougb in his 
tttwnpfsia adorn his .mind wijh that 
Classic#! knowledge, which opeps to 
youtj^.the/vast field of the sciences. 
-rTbe vivacity of the youthful John, 
and the* inconveniences i ^separately 
attached to domestic education, op- 
posed, in. this InUer instance, the good 
mtentions of his virtuous father. 

Bearn, a province of France, situated 
tp the north of the Pyrenees, has al- 
ways^ furnished excellent soldiers.— 
The Inhabitants are well made, ro- 
bust, active, courageous, sober, lively, 
And very selfish. Agreeably to the 
manners of the country, Bernadotte 
tyas early inured to fatigue and hard- 
ship. Although his parent's circum- 
S ances well allowed his being superb- 
Jy clothed, and brought up delicately, 
be himself took great delight, in win- 
ter as well as in summer, to run about 
bare-headed and bare- footed, with the 
children of ' the lower classes, and his 
favourite aliment was bread, with 
tome fruits. Very soon weary of the 
monotony of his instructions, and hur- 
ried on by the strength of his passions, 
he gave way to hit strong natural in- 
clination to a military life. At the 
age of fifteen, eloping from his father’s 
hopse, be enlisted into the regiment 
of royal marines, in which corps he 
aerved in the Bast Indies during tl/e 
American war, under the orders of 
M» de Bossy, and with the squadron 
of Bailly de Suffrein. 

JfBernadotte's present situation au-r 
tfcqrises us in considering him as one 
of Fortune's favourite children, we 
may alto equally assert, that Nature 
' iKUydoqe ranch in his favour : be is of 
an active m$ke, vigorous, and well- 
proportioned ; of tne height cf five 
feet five inches, (French measure)* 
huge black eyes; his rn^qth 
mreeamyset off by a smile, indicative 
of benevolence. His dress 5 , formerly 
veiy simple, is now very elegant;' his 
ad<2ras* prepossessing, but if any thing, 
rather takeunr. He is too fynd of 
•peakihg; much,- a foible which may, 
however; be the more readily excused, 
m he alwkys speaks well. Hisarae* 
aky i^yoetdy ho often been matter 
of uhppw -SO thotg who had only seen 
him ito *9 as he is then 

ouctMtioon^etrict : he requires or his 
gttom, that they sliouhittuai all those 


who have business to .transact with 
them,* with the greatest attention;, 
without any distinction o&rank ot 
wealth. There was a period when 
his enviers availed themselves of this 
kind of popularity, to "represent him 
to the Directory as .a man dangerous 
to liberty ; his fair proceedings having' 
so greatly conciliated the affection of 
the army, and the esteem of almost 
all the representatives of the nation. 
Beruadotie cart not be better depicted 
than by referring to the reply mad6 
by a serjeant of grenadiers (taken' pri- 
soner at the affair of Neumark,the 
day after the battle of Teiningen), to 
the Archduke Charles, to whom he 
had been conducted, On Observing in 
him both {banners and ah intelligence, 
much above his rank. The prince 
asked him the name of the general, 
and the description of his person:— 
*' He is called Bernadotte,” replied 
the grenadier, haughtily ; “ his looks, 
to us, are like an eagle's ; and he has 
often proved to you that he has A 
lion’s heart. v * 

After these details of Bernadette, it 
will be easily imagined, that his com- 
rnanejers soon distinguished him from 
the mass of^soldiers. He was made a 
corporal a year afte^his enlistment, 
and was appointed Aerjeant on liis 
return to France in 1783. Gifted 
with a lively imagination, solid judg- 
ment, a happy memory, and great 
firmness of character, he well merited 
his nomination as adjutant under- 
officer. His regiment was then gar- 
risoned at Marseilles. Some snort 
time after his appointment, the Jaco- 
bins, with which that town abounded; 
succeeded in. inciting the soldiers- to 
rise upon their officers. This was in 
1 78 9 , after the taking of the bastille. 
The mob went in a body to tfie rest* 
deuce of tba colonel, M. the Marquis 
d'Ambert, with fbe firm resolution Of 
cutting off his head, nndcaYrying if 
about in triumph, its* the trophy of a 
victory Obtained titer the Amtectatsi 
At that period tbdle smister^fbjOct* 
were almost as soon ekecitfed gfrcdftt* 
ceived; and it wobld have be^n feU 
over with (Itot brave offider/lWhidk jf 
chance btfd nbt brought Jl^tfad&ttO 
to Ms ho.ua/fli th« Mradrailfe riot- 
ers approached. : J# spite of 
ridyefe intoaklnghim* 
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self heard, and be bad scarcely* began him* Prior to the Revolution, Gt> 
to apealfcpbout order, discipline, ju^- guet w$s a physician. A desire of 
tice, and humanity, when be was in- making bis fortune lied led ' him to 
terrnpted by acclamations* nomina- the army: abilities, considerable in- 
jing him cofowet in the place of the formation, daring spirit, and efcblted 
Marquis d’ Amber t, whose death was patriotism, brought bin* through* hi 
determined on, and in which be was the space of a year, from the rank of 
Teqqiredto concur, a common soldier to the eminent sta- 

Befrtndotte, who perceived at the , ‘ 1 ? u ^general of division. With ail 
first glance, that the soldiery of. his his talent^ he was deficient m the 
regiment participated in his semi- f*Pf f *«nce necessary tn the rank he 
merits, and wiih regret found them- held, in order ^uccesslnlly to command 
selves confounded with, and in the his troops. This- defect proved iaral 
ittidst of these cut-throats, began by t0 him- In » route, bis soldiers, jfeof 
cajoling them, and drawing them thus t0 " ,s vo,oe » running away with ihe 
near to him, made* them sensible of utmost precipitation, he lost bis pre- 
the crime in which some villains scnce °f nnnd to that degree, as to 
sought to render them accomplices, endeavour to rally hu soldiers by blows 
Wbenhe*perceived himself sufficient- ?. f the sab I e? * soldier whom he had 
ly in f6rce to protect the abode of the <hus struck, bred straight upon bint 
colonel, dropping his tone of persua- u ' ,th h » musket, and kUleu him up 6rt 
sion, he assumed that of a man who tfae s P ot> 

knows how to ensure obedience, and Bernadotte, informed of the #>acl 
exclaimed with a loud voice, 14 Mar- fate of his friend, in whose division 
seillefcfe, as you assure me that I pos- he was employed, went the very same 
sess your confidence, I will prove to day to the regiment's camp in which 
you that I deserve it : I then absolute- the assassin served, and required that 
Jjr declare, that I will not allow you Jie should be arrested and punished it* 
to dishonour yourselves by a most the most exemplary manner. Both 
base assassination. If colonel is officers and soldiers answered* him, 
guilty, the law will render justice: that the author of Goguet’s deaih was 
citizens and soldiers are not execu- not guilty, as he had only repelled 
tiotiers; I request j'£>u then to retire/ force by force. Tlie impunity attend- 
a& before you will obtain the head ot % mg such a circumstance, might give 
obr colonel, you must deprive me rise to the most dangerous 7 copse* 
and the brave men who surround me quences to discipline- this powerful 
of ours.” motive, and an anxious desire r io 

These few words, pronounced with av enge‘hi$ friend, induced Bernadette 
energy, seconded by th£resolute couu- persist m his demiind: he requested 

tenance of Bernadotte and his com- the , co l°tJ eJ 10 •«**»&» the officers 
rades, who from assailants had be- a * ld subaUerns ; they in consequent# 
Come protectors, overawed the mufti- n ? e * wnroediatefy. Bernadotte ‘con* 
tude, wh6 immediately dispersed.— vmc ? d tbeu ? Ilo t w reprehensible they 
This conduct of Bernadotte did not W < P? ,< ! shielding the assassin 

remain long unrewarded; he was o/thetr General and their friend jFrpin 
made a suh-lieurenant. He passed tfie seventy ot the raws, and proved 
rapidly through the different stages of to them, that the result of this cul- 

E romotion to that of colonel, which pabk indulgence would expose them, 
0 obtained in 1703, in the Army of t0 * suiular late, should they act in 
the North. He commanded the 72 d cputymnir to a regulation wbfcft siu* 
regiment of line" infantry. thonses the striking of any ope run- 

. nmg away from the enemy. The 
rrienci, murderer was then arrested, con* 
^ ?h°t derancd * and immediately shot.' 
efiarac- . htt eo»tin*edJ\ 

endued A * ' ** 


The death of his intimate 
General Goguet, afforded hi 
t her opportunity of displayi 
superior strength of mind and 
Xpx with which nature had 
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' • Moscow. , t where new flames area#: wetnere* 

$#.**& Martian flattered ourselves with bodes > 

A *he French had entered that the Are would be quite-rostraia k 

JCjL that city on the 1st of Septem-*. ed, and order and tranquillity soon* 
^ ber,4he writers of tbta. account, (who restored* But beforfc uoon the de^ 
were eye-witnesses) say, /" We were struct! ve fury of the flames was again- 
exposed to the rage of the populace, seen hi more than .ten places, and it 
which was restrained by nothing, as wds now evident that the ruin of the. 
the police and all magistrates had left whole city was determined. The safe?, 
the city the preceding night. We guards at bur baker’s demanded, with 
were deprived of all protection and,, the greatest violence, cloth for paiUa- , 
prospect of safety. The oppressive loons, which we - could not procurq. 
sensation which now prevailed, and for them* Clothes were offered to 
almost Overwhelmed us, is not to be them, which they -refused, and threat- 
described; wc could only sigh, and ened niurdcr if cloth was not imme- 
cry for help to God; for all human diarely procured. This being wholly 
help was gone. The ‘2d of Septem- impossible,' they required t^at some 
ber the fate of our city was decided, of us should accomyany tbetp to t|ie 
Early in the morning, we saw our shops, and point out the stores. AH, 
army retreat through the city, which rempnstrances, that the shops were] 
continued the whqie day till towards already reduced to ashes* were una-- 
evening, when the French army com* vailing, and one of us was obliged to 
manded by the King of Naples enter- undertake the heavy task. After 
ed the Kremlin, Soon after, the bos- some hours they returned, without 
tile soldieis came into our yard, and having accomplished their purpose; 
demanded provisions and lodging.— and as at this mon^en t permission was 
Now wp resolved to keep a strong “given for a general .plunder,* the safe- 
watch ip and about opr house and guards <eft our house in baste* and . 
yard, having to fear the worst, espe- took two of t>ur horses with them, 
oally from a crowd of marauders. — From this hour a period of. terror 
Towards nine o'clock in the evening commenced. About six in the even- 
\ve observed large fires rise, in seyetal jpg some of the troops rushed into 
parts of the city, which spread from our housp, apd immediately broke 
pouse fp house, and on. the 3d he- open the poors of our shop ; rpm- 
came so pniyersal that they could no maged every room, chest, and drawer 
longer be ^extingplshed, bqt one part - — took all clothes apd linen, and only 
of the city, after* the other, was con- T left the clothes on our backs. While 
verted into st heap of ruins and ashes, they were thus occupied, we per-' 
Towards night the fury of the flames ceived, with terror, that an immense * 
oeuime terrible, and the whole hori- mass of fire was driven by a violent* 
zon seemed' to be on fire; ’but as \\ storm towards us, and that we had' 
wtas still at some distance from our reason to fear, every moment, that it 
house, and the wind blew in the op- . would. seize our dwelling. We there- 
posite direction, we still remained in .fore left the plunderers to themselves* * 
safety, though we could not think of and Srnhll and great Jeft the premises, 
retiring tp rest. In the morning of just * a$ we were, with a sensation 
the 4 tli, a troop of Ft ench light horse, which fs not to be described. We 
■with two officers, came galloping in to went oh; overwhelmed with tqqrQr*- 
our yard, and* demanded bread with none couW v Speak comfort to the 
great violence; which was' immediate- other, for every one Wanted it: no • 
3y given them; but they were so fa- tear alleviated the oppression under 
mished and^ee^r, that ibey tpok not, which we grpaned ;*»nd th^iamenta- ' 
only all but also the whole tions of the Russian domestics, . who 

stores frome th«;hak^ v About even- accompanied li*. afforded . % . terribly , 
ing. and more dtwog the night; conrrastto.oursHeot g#fc „Tbus,wq 
the fury or^he flames turned to abate, went into thagarden, surrounded on 
and in the morning of-thd 5th ww'hlf sides by t& which a vio- 

observed, to oqr great jey,tlf|t tent wind rdtted towards us like wave^ 
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ofthesfcfr; so* that we considered our- 
selves unsafe in town, ami resolved 
to go into the 0 |ten fields; No sooner 
were weha street, than a troop of 
horse met Os, 'Who plundered us most 
unmercifully, and- tore the clothes 
from our backs. It appeared as tbo* 
a band. of evil spirits -encircled us: 
with drawn swords and loaded pistols 
in their hands, they took from us 
what they would. At length they 
left us, and we proceeded amidst fear 
ami trembling, when particularly the 
sipk and children had much to suffer, 
Havihg at last arrived in the open 
field, we lay down under the canopy 
of heaven ; and each endeavoured, as 
well as they were able, to secure 
themselves against the piercing cold, 
which, however, considering the want 
of sufficient clothing, was not an easy 
natter. But ever* here we were not 
left to rest long,- for the plundering 
began again; particularly a Wirtem- 
berg soldier attacked some of us very 
severely, and with the most terrible 
threats demanded ready money, which 
none of us bad. With much entreaty 
he wa9 prevailed upon to leave us* 
having obtained some remaining ar- 
ticles of dress froip our bodies.* The 
conflagration continued still, and 
about two o'clock in the morning we 
saw to our grief our two stone-built 
houses in names. The plundering 


Syrian. Bjezzar through life has ge- 
nerally acted as hts own executioner. 
On one occasion, uv a fit of jealousy,** 
exceeding .pur Henry VIII* he pat* 
se\en of hts women to death with &t#< 
own hand: he is regularly attended! » 
by'wbat be calls his * marked men/ 
that is, men whom he has deprived of 
a nose, an eye, or an arm, for some, 
disobedience or offence.- The mora»* . 
Jity too of his highness the Dey of 
Algiers, and .of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, both, our very good allies, seem 
to be no obstacles to our keeping up 
the relations of peace and amity with, 
them, as we are not only on the best 
terms, but even send them annual 
presents in token of our friendship. 

Charles of Spain attached so much 
importance to his exploits as a sports- 
man, that he kept in a diary a regular 
account of the victims to his skill. A 
short time before his death he boasted 
to a foreign ambassador, that he had 
killed with his own hand, S3Q wolves 
and 5325 foxes, * so that you see,* 
said he, with a spile, * my diversion 
has not been useless to my country.* 
— 1 here were but three days in the* 
whole year in which he did not go a 
shooting; on those three days, how- 
ever, bn temper was observed to be 
out ofiorder. 


still continued, and our well-secured P0VEBTY °f physicians « s fiitf. 


vault, where we had removed all our 
stores of merchandise and our whole 
substance, and walled it up, which 
had sustained no injury from the fire, 
was now broken open and entirely 
emptied; whereby we at once lost all, 
and literally became beggars." 

R0YAL SENSIBILITY. 

The following is an example of the 
hard-hearted levity with hich weak 
princes desert tneir dependants,— 
Louis III. of France* took out his. 
watch whet) he guessed that thpaxp 
was op the deck of his favourite Cinq 
Mars, and laid, * My dear friend must 
now make'a sad figure.* 

Something of apiecewith the above 
is the character or one of our ci*dtva$t 
allies, emphatically styled the ener- 
getic old man,* namely, Djemr, or 
feirtcherf Pfccba of Acre. It U indeed 
doubted whether the crimes pf Bona- 
parte very-fer surpass those or this 


Even in the present day the fee of 
a physician is, twopence from the* 
tradesman, tenpfcnce from the man 
of fashion, and nothing from the poor* 
Some of the noble families agree with , 
the physician by the year, paying him 
annually four score reals, that is* six-* 
teen shillings for his attendance on 
them and tneir families. They all 
acknowledge that the monks are more , 
liberal than people of the first fashion, 
especially if confidence end secresy 
are needful— Townsend's journey, 

ANCIENT VJILAQ* Of CH4JUNO Jt 

» ficr;oN. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine represents, tliat having sought 
in yaip for historical particulars ma- 
ting to the village Of Charing, iiv 
Middlesex, the supposed ancient sale* 
of CharingrOvotfe ho was tempted ta 
dpubt whether there ever was any vil- 
lage or hamlet so called j for though 
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NorthoUck add ofcbhr writer* speak of tfas no village of Charing bfcfbre tb 
its existence as fully ascertained, he give a name to the cross, 
cfid not find that the elder historians This is uot the only corruption of 
or chroniclers, as Matthew of West- ancient names i Btunck Apple Court 
minster, or Thomas Walsifigharn, in the city, has long been called Blind 
speak of it at all. He therefore very Chapel Court j .and a district neat' St. 
justly supposes, that in reference to Catherine’s, first called Hammer and 
the loud epithets bestowed on the be- Guisnes, being peopled by persons 
loved queen of Edward I. to whose from the neighbourhood of Calais, 
memory no less than fifteen crosses has long borne the ettriotts appellation 
were erected, and from the prevalence of Hangman 1 * Gains ! These COTfUp* 
of the French language at that time, tions ate the. result of the long-pre- 
tbat in lieu of Charing , wo ought to valent method of anglicising Ftench 
read Chore Reyne ; of course the cross names accoi ding to their sound, with* 
gave the name to the spot, as there out regard to the sense. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

: Null! negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.' 


An HISTORICAL find TOPOGRAPHICAL 

Account of Fulham j including 
She Hamlet of Hammersmith. 
jBy T. Faulkner, Author af * The 
Historical Description of Chelsea .* 

I vol. 1813. 

I N our fifteenth volume, jx. 3 04, 
we had occasion to notiefe, with 
considerable commendation, Mr. 
Faulkner's History of Chelsea, which 
waacomptled with judicious exactness 
and interest. The present volume will 
not detract from any reputation which 
Mr. F. may have acquired as a topo- 
grapher. It is ample in its details, 
and accurate iu its statements ; while 
the pleasing intermixture of biogra- 
phy and history relieves What rhight 
Otherwise seem tedious— its antiqua- 
rian and local research. If there w ere 
any part of the vohune to which we 
ifiigm particularly object, it would 
be perhaps the introduction of all the 
epitaphs, inscriptions, monuments, 
jtc. that are to be found in Fulham 
Church. Such a mortuary collection. 
So indherimihately amS&ed, possesses 
vfcrt Kttle attraction for the general 
rea<%, and perhaps it* would have 
peen better, jn Atricf conformity with 
a^ocTtaSW/lf only a selection or them 
^pey^jfnade. we cahnot do better 
4>i Mr. FaUlkper’s 

miTSiK' 
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'** The earlf&t memtoti we find of 
F bittern occurs in ^ gradt qf the ma- 


nor by Ti ihtihi*, Bishopof Hereford, 
to Ei fcenwuld, Bishop of London, and 
his sticmsois, about the vea» 6Q1 ; in 
which grant it is called FMnhdrn. 

** Camden, in hb Britannia, calls it 
FMatn , add derives it fionvthe Saxon 
word Fultonhtitn, Volucmm Donuts, the 
habitation flf birds, oi place of fowls, 
t, 44 Norden agrees with Camden’s 
Etymology, and adds, “ it may also 
be taken for folucrunt Ann its, or the 
river of fowl * for Ham also, in many 
places, signifies Amn*s, a river \ hot it 
is most probable it should be of land 
fowl, which usually haunt groyes, and 
clustersof trees, whereof, in this place, 
it seemeth hath been plenty.’* 

44 In Somner’s and Lyex* Saxon 
Dictionaries, it is called Ftilumhapt or 
Foulharn t supposed from the dirtiness 
of the place. 

44 The first definition, we believe* 
has been generally adopted, 

44 SITUATION. 

“ The parish of Fulham, including 
the hamlet pf Hammers in ith, lies on 
the porth bank of the Thames, in the 
hundred of Ossulston, and county of 
Middlesex. This county received its 
name from having been inhabited by 
a party of Saxons, who being situated 
in the midst of the threw kingdoms of 
the East, West, and South Saxons, 
were catted byjtheir neighbour* Mid- 
dt*s**«ns, which lit coWnotr jsonver- 
latfem vfas sedft abbreviated 1ft Mid* 
diesel Itfto&fatf tuperipradvan* 
tdgfcstovef every other cdtrifty fp com- 
posing the capital of fhe British erh-» 
pives tindlkdleancientgiid^pulowi 
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parishes by which it i« surrounded } 
one xdjhe most interesting of which, 
it is the object of the present work U> 
describe. 

44 bound ariesand extent. 

* The parish of Pulhaoi is sepa- 
rated ou the east from Chelsea by a 
rivu!et v which rises* in Wormliolt 
Scrubs, and falls into the nver Thames 
opposite to Battersea. Op the west 
Iris bounded by Chiswick and Ac- 
ton* on the north by VVilsdon and 

Kensington; and its southern boun- 
dary is the It ivei* Thames. 

44 It, is, in length, from north to 
south, about five miles and a half, and 
in breadth near two miles. 

44 fisheries. 

44 The fisheries were leasedqin the 
seventeenth century to Sir Abraham 
Dawes, Sir Nicholas Crispe, and 
others, for the annual rent of three 
salmons. Fioundcis arc taken here 
alPthe year, and used to be caught in 
great abudance, but since the com- 
pletion of the new docks, below Lou- 
don Bridge, they have almost disap- 
peared, owing to the spawn being 
carried by the tide into the docks, 
where it is destroyed, from the water 
being impregnated by the copper-bot- 
tomed vessels. • 

44 The season for the hlennettjng 
for roach and dace begins on the first 
of July. They are caught here in 
gpeat abundance, especially after a 
heavy rain. Their scales are Sold to 
the Jews for the purpose of making 
false pearls, and are worth from twelve 
shillings to a guinea .per quai t. 

Smelt fishing .begins on the 35th of 
March above London bridge. Very 
few have appeared here during the 
last four years. 

44 Salmon fishing begins on the 1st of 
January, and efids on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. The salmon caught here are 
highly esteemed, and sell from five to 
twelve shillings per pound. Only one 
wasxanght here during the last season* 
they have abandoned the Thames 
since the opening of the docks, and 
now frequent the Medway, where they 
are considered merely at salt water 

fifch. . 

" The dragging for shads begins on 
the 10th? <4 May, arid cont i n ues to the 
end o/ jtrne, This fish is 
^undance, and i* soid very cheap ‘ * 
* 4 Lamprey fishing begin* oa th# 


*4thof August* and ends, on the 50th 
of March. This fish used to be sold 
to'tb* Dutch previous to. the com* 
men cement of the present war. 

44 ftarbelare taken in . great aburik 
dance in the season, which begins on 
the 1st of July, and ends on the 1st of 
March. 

44 Eels are caught hereabouts very 
large and fine. The principal me- 
thod of taking them is by means of 

pots made of basket- work, laid at ttta 

bottom of the river. A great many 
arc also taken by bobbing. 

Sturgeons are sometimes caught 
here; they are considered as a. royal 
fish, and are claimed by the Loyd 
Mayor, who usually sends them to the 
king. The fishermen are entitled to 
a guinea for every fish. 

In the Thames, near Fulham 
Bridge, Is a large, shifting sand* bank r 
from which great quantities of sand 
are taken, and carried to London. 
The sand is in great repute among 
builders, for the purpose of mixing 
with lime. 

44 BRIDGE. 

The plan of this bridge was 
drawif by Mr. Cheselden, surgeon of 
Chelsea Hospital; who, in his pio- 
fession, acquired the greatest repu- 
tation, and by the skill displayed in 
this gseful piece of architecture, has 
shew the affinity that exists among 
the science*. 

44 Mr. Phillips, carpenter to King 
George II. executed the work at flip 
expense of £8,0781.; it was begun and 
finished in the year 1730. It is 789 
feet long and 24 feet wide. The 
largest opening for the passage of 
vessels is in the middle, which is 
thirty feet wide, and is called Wait- 
pole's Lock, so named in honour of 
the late SirRobert Walpole, who was 
very instrumental' in procuring 'an 
Act of Parliament for the building of 
this bridge. At convenient distances 
are two more lucks, 28 feci wide* all 
r thc rest are 18 feet . and^lO feet alter*-, 
nately, Oppoaite-to c$cn olbct, at 10 
feet distance, are works which. loqk 
like -bastions* braced to each row of 
piles, which serve as buttresses to the 
bridge below and above,' and make 
triangular recesaej for the passehgerl; 

' ***•&» Putney stde there* is a step? 
terrace; 10 fret .wide* enclosed from 
the water by a wall, being the road 
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from the bridge;, and to prevent the 
earth from bulging it out, there are 
arches turned horizontally in the bed 
of the road, a contrivance well adapt- 
ed for this purpose, though never Used 
before, by which means this wall has 
never bent or started, though the tide 
- rises 12 feet against iL/<ami it can be 
taken down at any time without the 
least inconvenience to the road. 

*• The sum of 62 l. was directed by 
the- Act to be divided annually be- 
tween the widows and children of 
poor watermen of Fulham and Putney, 
as a recompencc to their fraternity, 
who, upon the building of the bridge, 
'Were constrained from plying on Sun- 
days. The proprietors purchased the 
ferry, which, on an average, produced 
the owners 4001. per annum, for the 
sum of 8,0ool. 

- 4 The Duchess of Mailborough 
received 364l. 10s. for her inlet est ip 
the ferry, as Lady of the Manor of 
Wimbledon ; and the Bishop of Lon- 
don 23 1, for the same interest on the 
Fulham side, besides which he re- 
served to himself and his household 
the right of passing .the bridge toll 
free. 

“ His Majesty, for the passage of 
himself and his household, pays an- 
nually 1001. 

** The greatest sum of money ever 
taken at this bridge in one day, wjts on 
the 10th of June 1311, when his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince Regent ’ re- 
viewed the Regulars and Volunteers, 
in number 23*000 men, on Wimble- 
don Common.’ This was one of the 
noblest military spectacles that was 
ever exhibited in England; and at 
which was. present, as spectators, near 
. half a million of peaceable and loyal 
subjects. \ 

* M POfUfcATlON. 

4 ‘ The earliest mention of the po* 
pulation of this parish occurs in the 
Chantry Roll, in* the Augmentation 
Office, of 1 Edward VI. anno 1347, in 
which it is thus mentioned : 

" 4 Fulham, Scil. 

“ * There is of howsding* people 

inr the’seid pisebe the nomber of 
ccccxliiij/ • c 

** r The earliest register of this pa- 
rish, now etc taut, begins in the year 

1 in 1 m ■■ 1 

# * Bowseiing people/ or commu- 
nicants. 


J 675 . Duttng the first five Tears, the 
baptisms, burials; fire* Hi Fulham and 
Hammersmith, were entered promis- 
cuously; tire average number of bap* 
tisms wa* 137, that of burials 12fi. 
Since that' time, the entries relating 
to each division have been kept sepa- 
rately. 

“ The average bn the Fulham side 
has been as follows * 

Average of ^Avmgewf 
Baptisms. Burials. 

1630. .1030 67 38 

1730. .1739 86 UO': 

1780. .1784 GO- 105 

1784. .1789 .1 15 .'.120 

1 790. • 1794, ... ... . 127 •••••••• 127 

1795?. 1799 123 123 

1 800., 1803 120 130 ' 

1804.^1803. ... ... .143. .. .. ...116 

1809 163. 115 

44 The following tables exhibit a 
stale of the population of this pariah, 
with its increase during the last ten 
yeais:— 

Fulham Side. 

1801 . 1811 . 

The number of families in 

e*ph house* ............ 900 1094 

Number of males, including 

childrgn • 2098 2714 

Number of females, includ- 
ing children ....•••2344 3199 

Number of persuns chiefly 
employed in agriculture . . 511 421 

Number of persons chiefly 
employed in trade, manu- 
factures, or handicraft .. • 205 392 

Number of persons not so 
employed ............ .. 124 281, 

Total number of perapns 5903 * 

* ’ Hammersmith Side . 

1811 , 

Families employed in agriculture. . 21 1 
Ditto, in trade, manufactures, and 

handicraft 905 

Ditto not comprised ii* the two pre- 
ceding classes 343 

Males $202 

Females 4133 

Total.. 7393 1 

Total number of peisons in the 
parish .............. ..4.13,290 

The feHowtdff wttl afford a favour- 
able apodwueifHs the manner in which 
Mr. F. bat OMcittetf hit bibgraghteiii 
labour**-— 




44 Foote's HoWp. 

" The house ngw occupied by Capt. 
Cormand was erected by Mr, Foote, 
who resided here for many years, and 
expended several thousand pounds 
upon the building and improving of 
this his favourite villa. . 

** This celebrated dramatist, called 
the English Aristophanes, was a native 
of Truro in Cornwall, His father was 
member of parliament for Tiverton in 
Devonshire; .and his mother being 
heiress' of the Dincly and Gondere 
families, in consequence of an un- 
happy and fata! quarrel between the 
two brothers, came into the possession 
of a considerable estate.* 

44 He received the rudiments of his 
education at Worcester Collie, Ox- 
ford, which owed its foundation to his 
second cousin. Sir T. Cookc Win ford. 
From thence he removed to the Tem- 
ple, with the intention of studying the 
law; but the general dryness of that 
study, clashing with his natural viva- 
city of temper, prompted him to look 
forward to the stage, as a more eligible 
resource to fifyour hjs inclination and 
fortune, • 

M He chose fhe part of Othello^ to 
make his first appearance ig; but we 
find him soop after abandoning trage- 
dy, and stiking out into a*new un- 
trodden path, in which he at once hit 
off the tone of his genius, afforded en- 
tertainment to the public, and emolu- 
ment to himself. This was by taking on 
himself the double character of author 
and performer, in which capacity, in 
J747, he opened the little theat^ in 
the Hay market, with a dramatic piece, 
called 44 The Diversions of the Morn- 
ing.*’ This piece consisted of nothing 
more than the introduction of several 
well known living characters, whose 
Planner of conversation and ex- 
pression this author had v,ery happily 
hit off. 

** This performance was stopped 
after the second might, through the 
Interest, an 4 at the request of Mr. J. 
Lacey, at that time patentee of Drury 
Lape Theatre; but the auhor, tSe|pg 
patronised by many of the principal 
nobility and others, this opposition 
was over- ruled, and with theaitc ration 
of the title of the piece to that of 
4 Mr. Foote givingT^a to his Friends,* 
Universal Maq. Vql, XXL 


he performed it upwards of forfjr 
mornings to crowded and splendid 
audiences, 

44 I n the following season he pro* 
duced another piece of the same kind* 
entitled 1 An Auction of Pictures/ 
Thus successful,, he continued to 
amuse thetcjwn annually with his per- 
formances, and a variety of pieces 
somewhat more regular, at! suited to^ 
his own particu’ar talent, or in allu- 
sion to the mariners of the day. - . 

44 In 1700 he performed 4 The ML 
nor/ at the Hay market, with su^h 
success as determined him to apply 
for a patent to enable him to open it 
as a regular summer theatre Whilst 
the others were shut up. This mea- 
sure he at length accomplished in the 
year l>66, chiefly through the fol- 
lowing means. Being on a visit at 
Loul Mex borough’s seat, he had the 
misfortune to break his leg by a fall 
from his horse. This accident so 
affected the Duke of York, who was 
one of the party, that his royal hfgh 
ness interested himself very warmly 
in his favour. 

44 In he drew a character In- 
tended for the Duchess of Kingston, 
a lady whose conduct was then much 
canvassed before the public, but she 
had influence enough to obtain a pro^ 
hibitionbf the representation of the 
piefcc; anil in the controversy which 
thil incident occasioned, imputations 
the most foul were thrown out against 
his character, and a legal process in- 
stituted against him; but the accu- 
sation was proved to«originate in ma- 
lice, and he was honourably acquitted. 

44 This celebrated contest excited 
more attention than perhaps any lite- 
rary jcu d' esprit of the age in which 
it was agitated ; much abuse and dirt 
was thrown on both sides ; to which of 
the parties the greatest quantity ad- 
hered, the reader may be enabled to 
judge by a reference to the memoirs 
of the respective parlies. For the 
honour of human nature and man- 
hood, we trust that the taunts of the 
ductless were undeserved; and that 
the verdict of a Biitish Juiy will at 
all times be able to efface the vin- 
dictive sarcasms of au indignant fe- 
male. 

“ The shock, however preyed upon 
his spirits, and he resolved to dispose 
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of bis patent to Mr. Caiman, which 
he accordingly didin the year 17? 7* 

4 4 A few days afterwards Mr. Foote 
was seized with a paralytic fit while on 
the stage** from whfcn he recovered 
sufficiently to sp$nd the summer at 
Brighton, apd from . thente, on the 
approach of winter, he was advised to 
visit Fiance.- He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Dover, on his way to Calais; 
'hut On his arrival was unable to pro* 
ceed farther* and after a few hours 
illoetb, died there on the 20tb of Oc- 
tober, 1777. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

44 As an author, his dramatic works 
are all to be ranked among ihe petit 
pieces of the theatre, as he never at- 
tempted any thing which reached to 
the more perfect draiha; they are 
sometimes loose, negligent, and un- 
finished, seeming rather to be the hasty 
productions of a man of genius, than 
the finjshings of an accurate drama- 
tist, yet they contain strong marks of 
comedy, and exhibit more character 
than the writings of any of his con- 
temporaries. 

4t Ip his private character, Foote 
^as respectable; and the wit anp hu- 
mour of his conversation were very 
powerful. Dr. Johnson, (as Boswell 
relates*) met him for the flrst time at 
Fitzherbert’s. • Having too good 
Opinion of the fell ow/ says he , 4 Fwas 
jesolved not, to be pleased, and ft is 
very difficult to please a man against 
bis will. I went on eating my dinner, 
pretty sullerilv affecting not to mind 
him, but the was so very comical, 

’ that I vpas obliged to lay dbwn my knife 
and fork, throw myself back in my 
chair* kiuHairly laugh it out. Sir, he 
pras Irresistible.' 

4t As an actor, his powers of imi- 
tation were so great as to give addi- 
tional force to his merit as a drama- 
tist. 

44 Few authors can boast of having 
written so many pieces ; some are still 
occasionaly represented, and though 
much of their satire is lost, they still 
afford amusement and enteitaidtoeut. 

dialogue, in general, is terse* easy, 
add witty* byt abounds-in such per- 
sonalities* and licentiousness of lan- 
guage* as would not now be tolerated 
on the stage,. His scenes teem with 
true (tumour; and, under the mask 


of infinite Jjjeasanlrr* convey the 
strongest satire. He borrowed libo* 
r^ty from Mollete* bit made all his 
own by his peculiar powers, of humour 
and originality. His woi ks have been 
collected and published in four vo-> 
1 umes, octayh.* 

The volume is' illustrated with se- 
veral plates, and a good map of 
Fulhana; and may be safely recom- 
mended as a useful and amusing put* 
lication. 


Exercises on the EtymqloOy, Syn- 
tax, Idioms, and Synonyms of the 
Spanish Language. By L. J. 
1 M‘Henry, a Native of Spain . 
1814 

I N our seventeenth volume we no- 
ticed Mr. M* Henry’s Gramma? 
of the Spanish Language, and we 
cannot give a better character of the 
present work, than to say that it ta 
excellently adapted to accompany the 
former one, in facilitating .the acqui- 
sition of the Spanish language, 


FapsTiANA ; or, a History of the 
Rivei^ Thames in a Frozen 
State: with an Account of the 
late sAtere Frost , and the wonderful 
Effects of Frost , Snow , Ice , and 
Cold, in England , and in different 
Parts of tile Worlds interspersed 
with various amusing Anecdotes • 
To which is added, the Art of Shaft- 
ing. London: Printed and pub- 
lished on the Ide, on the Bivtr 
Thames , Feb. 5, 1814. 

T HIS little volume will be much 
more Valuable a century hence* 
when a few surviving copies, perhaps, 
will be purchased for as many guineas 
as it flow sells for shillings. We are 
told that a l£rge impression of the 
title-page of this wgrk was actually 

E rioted on the ice/ its publication, 
owever, was sorfiewbat premature, 
as it would have been more complete 
had the writer waited till the frost 
wholly disappeared. - However, We 
have every topic connected with frost, 
frosp the ice-palace at St. Petersburg* 
to a receipt for making ice-cream* * ' 



POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

An JEvrnino's Contemplation is tub Nor you, ye great, impute the fault fa 
* Citadel op Valenciennes. those, 

Written by a {jailor, who has been confined Who imtliis realm ])igh poets of honour 

** iH di &T VreM * Nor on' thebrave the gate, of pity close* 

rj^HE suu's bright orb retiring, dimly But mis'ry’s chain to break first nobly 
* glares, ’ dure. 

In strict compliance with the law of poW'r, _ ^ . . ... 

feach prisoner to his cheerless roof repairs, Say, after tons of war, and battles gam'd* 
And T in thought amuse the vacant hour. With trophies rais'd by them td Britain'* 


t gain'd* 
($ritauj> 

fame-*- [d&in'd, 

NoW sable night d'er all her mantle throws. Can you, hi steer the helm of state or- 
And solemn silence reigns throughout the* Stamp, on neglect like this, a gen' roue 
yard, * name? 

Save where yon vet'ran to his station goes, 

A poor disabled, solitary-guards Perhaps in ‘ durance vile ' here may be 

* - plac'd 

Save that from yonder room i% mournful Some heart susceptive of poetic fire,— 

strains, Bands which the sword of Duncan might 

JWjth inclapcholy tone and plaintive air, have graced, 

Some tender father to the night complains. Or tun'd like Falconer the living lyre* 
Of children left without a parent's care. 

. But science on their birth refus'd to smile* 

Within these ramparts by fam'd Vau ban Nor gave th* instructive volume to their 
made, sight; 

Where hapless, youths for freedom learn Their lives were destin'd to perpetual toil* 
to weep, [laid, -Unseen the rays of intellectual light. 

On beds of bumble stnaw, till morning 

The brave and dauntless sons of Neptune **iany a song the tuneful bird o£ 
sleep. * • night 

* • Warbles unheard amid some lonely places 

The pilot steering with His wonted Skill, Full many a sun, of dazzling lustre bright* 
The song the seaman sings wno heaves the Is lost in distance in the boundless space* 
lead, * 

The calls of duty, or the pipe's long trill, Seme gen' rous Howard* who with godlike 
No more must rouse them from their • - zeal, 

lowly bed. Kov'd o'er thd world to set the prisoner 

free, 

For them no more the joys of home return. May here the horrors of confinement feel* 
Or social friends their welcome tables Nor e'er again his Home or country see* 
keep— [burn, %\ 

No grateful sight now bids their bosoms Some gallant Nelson here, unknown, may 
Of Britain's isle emerging from the deep. rest 

In cells mi genial lost, his soul of firel 

Oft hpvc they beep in glorious triumph His mind of vigour, and. that dauntless 
found, breast, 

0*«r naval force of hostile pow’rs com- Danger could ne'er appal* or labour tire, 
bin'd— 

And oft the brows of gallant chiefs have From Lords and Commons to receive np- 
houdd, , plause, 

With myrtles green, 'ihidst rosy wreaths O'er fleets combin'd assume the high 
entwin’d. command, 

, * To save tboir country or protect its laws* 

Oh \ let not grandeur, with contemptuous And in historic page forever stand— * 
smile* 

Mock ; their sad fats and destiny severe ; Their jot forbid* : R?r yet alone confines , 
Nor pleasure's votaries in fair. Albion Visle, Their usef ul virtues, but denies the po.w > 
Cast on these captives a disdainful sneer. By unjust wars wtyole millions to consign 
_ ‘ To death or mis'ry in a fatal hour. 

The potent monarch* with the splendid 

* throng, Far from ambitious Alpine hiHs they rove, 

And those whom bukom health adorns Thro' life's low valley Inodestly they go ; 

with bloom, pong* Nor projects form to climb the heights 

To Death's stern mandate must attend ere a^ove. 

And sink to prison it) the silent tutob. . But live obscurely in^fec vale below. 

* g F S * 
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Our fate, Oh, England! will thine annals 
stain. 

And fill with tears the sympathetic eye 
Of gentle Pity, Who will not refrain 
To pay for these the^tribute of a sigh. 

For who, imprjtecm’d in this gloomy place, 
The charming thoughts of freedom ere re- 
sign'd— « 

Felt not an auxiou's with to see the face 
Of some fair maid in Britain left behind? 

"t)r who to grief and gaol disease a prey, 
•By every pleasing hope not quite forsook, 
Can the stern tyrant Death's approach 
* survey, [look ? 

Nor oast On homu one longing, lingering 

'Dear Freedom! goddess of the sca-^irt 
’ isle, 

Whom Britain's sons with fervency adore, 
Deign on our prayers propitiously to smile, 
And qhickly waft us to our native shore! 

G. F. Palmer. 

Valenciennes, Jan. 1814. f 


# Sonnet. By John Matnw* * 

ft | HOW I love the prattling of that 

v • child; 

Frisking so blithely in the nurse's hand 1 ) 

Fair as her face who first in Eden smil'd, 
Ere blissful T nnoeence had left the land ! 

Thy dimpled cheeks remind me of the 
time [way : 

When first I enter'd on Life's thorny 

May no false joys cons time thy early prime. 
No fiend mislead thee, and no, friend 
betray! * ' - 

Thy hark, like mine, is on a troubled sea, 
Fur Life’s a voyage, far from shore to 
shore — * 

No resting-place, unless thine anchor be 
The hope of Glory when tby course it 
o ! 

Blest Hope for thee, just op'ning into 
bloom ! 

Thrice blessed Hope for me, fast hastening 
to the tomb! 


TRANSACTIONS OF JLEARNED SOCIETIES. 


College op Physicians. 

On the Grand Climacteric Disease. 

F )R the first time in the course of 
the last twenty-eight years this 
learned body has recently furnished 
the public with II volume of their 
transactions: the present article l is 
written by Sir H. Halford. * 

The human constitution in its pro- 
gress to matu rityu ndergoes repeated 
changes; otbeiUpf an important kind 
generally occurs the decline of life. 
The period of the climacteric in men 
is so very irregular, that it*may he 
occasionally remarked at any time be- 
tween fifty and seventy- five years of 
age. To the argument, that it is mere 
decay, it may be sufficient to answer, 
that men frequently rally from the lan- 
guid and feeqle condition of their sys- 
tem, becotne to a certain degree them- 
selves again, and' live for >cars after- 
wards. But it appears to me to have 
the signs of a marked and particular 
disease*- and 1 would describe it as a 
falling awav of the flesh rn the decline 
fcflife, wilfiout any obvious source. of 
exhaustion, accompanied with a quick- 
er puke than natuiaU and an extraor- 
dinary altersqiptfio tbe> expression of 
their countenance. Sometime* the 
disorder comes on so gradually and 
insensibly* that the patient i* hardly 


aware of its commencement.' He per- 
ceives that beds sooner tired than 
usual, and that he is thinfter than he 
was f but y et lie has nothing material 
to complaih of. In process of time hi* 
appetite becomes seriously impaired $ 
his 'nights arc sleepless; or his sleep i* 
not refreshing. His face becomes vi- 
sibly extenuated, or perhaps he ac- 
quires a bloated look: his tongue is 
white, and he suspects that he nas fe- 
ver. If he ask advice, his pulse {$ 
found quicker than it should be, and 
he acknowledges that he has felt pain* 
occasionally in bis head and chest j 
and that his legs aie.d is posed to swell i 
yet there is no deficiencyjn the quan- 
tity of his urine, nor any other sensible 
failing in the action of the abdominal 
Viscera, excepting that the bowels are 
more sluggish than they used to be, 
Sometimes the he^d-ache is accompa- 
nied with vertigo; a|id sometimes se- 
vere rheumatic pains", as the patient 
believes them to be, fire felt in various 
parts of the body and the limbs; but 
on inquiry, they haye qo i the ordinary 
serft; nor thecommon accompaniments 
of rhedqmtrs to* arid seem rather to tafc 
the course of nerves,, than of the mus- 
cular fibres. it! the latter stages of 
this disease the stomach seems to lose 
all Its powers ; the frame becomes more, 
and ntore emaciated; the cellular 
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knembrane in the lower limbs is laden 
with 'fluid i there is an insurmountable 
restlessness by day, and a total want of 
sleep bv night; the mind grows torpid 
and indifferent to what formerly inter- 
ested it, seeming rather to cease to live, 
than to die of a mbrtal, distemper. — 
"Such is the ordinary course of this 
disorder in its most simple form when 
it proves fatal; but when the powers 
of the constitution are superior to the 
influence of the malady, the patient 
Iosc3 lm symptoms; gradually recovers 
his rest rind hfoappetite; and to a cer- 
tain degree his muscular strength and 
flesh : yet the energies <*f hjs frame are 
never what they were before ; nor does 
the countenance recover its %mer vo- 
lume and expression. This climac- 
teric disease is not so well charac- 
terised in females; perhapS'the severe 
affections of their sysmm, which so 
often attend the bearing of children, 
or what is more likely, the change 
which the constitution buffers at the 
cessation of the catamenia, may render 
subsequent alterations less sensible. 

Of the various immediate causes to 
which the climactciic malady may 
owe its commencement, there is none 
more frequent than a common cold. 
When the body is predisposed to this 
change, any occasion of feverish ex- 
citement, and a privation of rest at the 
tame time, will readily induce it, 1 
have known an act of intemperance 
the first apparent cause of it. A fall, 
which did not appear of consequence 
at the moment, ami which would have 
been so at any other time, has some- 
times jarred the frame into this disor- 
dered action. A marriage, contracted 
late in life, has also afforded the first 
occasion to this change; but, above 
all, anxiety of mind and sorrow have 
laid the surest foundation for the ma- 
lady in its least icmedjable form. 

It is not very improbable that this 
important change iff the condition of 
the constitution, *is connected with a 
defidenev of the energy of th? brain 
itselryaud an irregular supply of the 
nervous influence to tbeheart. What- 
ever, therefore, would weaken the ge- 
neral system must be detrimental. For 
the torpor of the stomach and the di- 
lative organs, the warmer purgatives 
are generally preferable to those of a 
saline kind ; and I have often been bet- 
ter satisfied with the effect of the com- 


pound decoction of aloe9, than ths^t of 
other evacuants. If the system seems 
to have surmounted its’ difficulties 
the Bath waters may be recommended 
with probable advantage, particularly 
if the stomach has been weakened by 
intern perance^nd still more especially 
if symptoms of gout have been blend- 
ed with those of the climacteric iu its 
course. 


British Institution. 

T HE sevcnth’tonnual exhibition, at 
the late Shakespeare Gallery, in 
Pall Mall, contain? <>25 pictures *in 
history and landscape, with 7 pieces 
of sculpture, by 118 artists, of whom 
only Mate memffeis or associates of 
the Royal Academy, the rest are chiefly 
young or new artists. To do justice 
to such a display of talent, in this 
brief notic e, is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. fifty of the pictures are of the 
first order of merit in their several 
Jincsiafid will adorn the public and 
private collections of the country for 
ages to come, or at least till some con- 
federacy of despots, envious of British 
liberty or prosperity, briug their hordes 
of Cossacks and barbarian soldiers to 
destroy all that is great and nobl* 
anjong us. An luwidred are charac- 
terised by marks of rising genius, and’ 
the remainder serve as foils to render 
more conspicuous the*beauties which 
stand beside them. Tlie bold, origi- 
nal, and natural styteyf Mr. George 
Watson is highly spoffen of. Mr. M. 
C. W \att has thice subjects remarks 
able for. drawing amd characteristic 
grace. The specimens of Mr. Henry 
Munroand Isaac Pocock bespeak fu- 
ture masters of tfie English school. 
The landscapes in general are of the 
first order of excellence; and it is im- 
possible to praise too highly those by 
W. Collins, J f Burnett,’ J. A. Atkin- 
son, J. Constable, P. Nasmyth, T.C. 
Hoflund, and W, Wilson. The do- 
mestic scenes, after the Dutch school, 
are numerous, and excite general ad- 
million, particularly those by Messrs. 
Witherington, A-tCarsc, L. Cosse, A. 
Frazer, A. Cooper, J. JJnnel, and J, 
Dennis. A *ea-|>icce by C. M. Powell, 
ami historical pieces by J* Frearson, 
B, Burnell, atid'J. Bestland, claim 
very warm gommendation. Several 
ladies have adduced unequivocal 
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toroofe of female genius, vi*. Mrs, dent, and that these latter afford un- 
liakcwel!, Miss E. Trotter, Mis. Ans- doubted evfdencc that the next jgeno- 
ley. Miss M Gcddes, Miss Palmer, ration of the Academy will not be in- 
•Mias If Gouldumith, Miss K. Mask- ferior to the. present, 
ail, and Mrs. Mul eady. It is of coufee This exhibition, upon the whole, is 
unnecessary to make remarks on the richer in originality and merit than 
■ pictures of the President West, or aiw of the preceding; the class of his- 
tboseof Messrs. Daim% Hilton, West- tor y every way of higher degree of 
all, Turner, Woodfoide, Waid, Uei* taicut, and in every other a visible im- 
nagle, Owen, Howard, GaTraid, Bird, pravement. The colouring is of more 
and Beechy, all members of the Aca- varied excellence, and the anatomical 
demy. The w orks of these gentlemen drawing free from that ostentatious 
command admiration wherever they display of anatomical knowledge and 
areseenj yet it is but justice to many statue-like stiffness, which would clis- 
of the junior artists, whose pictures ; grace* the English school, superior in 
appear beside their’*, to state, that the truth and nature to that of the French, 
difference of merit is .often not evi- 


VARIETIES, LITERARY 4' PHILOSOPHICAL; 

* With Notices respecting Men of Letters / Artists y und Works 
in Hand, t3c. tJfc. 


tNcw Books in the Press , and preparing 
for Publication. 

W E are happy to announce^ that 
the laborious work on Philo- 
logy, in which Mr.Tpwnsend has been 
many years engaged, is brought, <to 41 
conclusion, and is now ready for the 
press. It constitutes the .second vo- 
lume of his veracity of Mnscs as a* 
historian, recording events in the first 
place from the Creation to the Delude, 
and In the second place subsequent to 
that great epoch, prior to the disper- 
sion -of mankind. Irnthis interesting 
investigation, A|r. Townsend has had 
occasion to examine S6po words of the 
English language, ail monosyllabic, as 
being most arfcicut, aud of comparing 
these with corresponding . expressions 
in threescore diffeient languages, jn 
order to demonstrate that tl&y all ori- 
ginate in one* This part of his work 
may be considered as a key to the lan- 
guages of Europe, because, to any per- 
son who is intimately acquainted with 
one of these, il facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of all the rest. He having now, 
to ftfce utmost of his ability, fulfilled 
his engagements to the public, at the 
age of 75, feels himself wilder the ne- 
cessity of leaving ftyp remainder df his 
intended work to any one who is dis- 
posed to readme the subject. Had his 
valuable and much lamented friend, 
the M%tf*pfts of LansdowUe, been gt 
this time linngtVinder hjs auspices be 
might have been* and probably would 


have been induced to continue his la* 
hours; and, under the guidance of 
that great statesman, should have found 
no difficulty in considering the cha- 
racter of Moses as a legislator, much 
admired by his venerable friend for 
threading features of his legislative 
code. The character of Moses as a 
prophet would have occ if pied one 
quarto volume, for which Mr. Town- 
send had prepared materials, but thebe 
the infirmities of age prevent him 
from digesting. 

Mr. Vcrral, the author of the Plea- 
sures of Possession, is on the point of 
publishing a volume of Poems, includ- 
ing a tragedy and another ‘dramatic 
piece, both of wjbich have been re- 
jected by the theatres. 

A new Critical English Version ,of 
Cpesar’s Commentaries, by Mr,.Dou- 
gall, who has been "engaged tipon the 
work many years. This he has form- 
ed on a comparison of the readings ,of 
the best manuscripts, with the amend- 
ments and corrections of the most emir 
nent Critics, military and. literary.— 
The ilbrk will be accompanied ,bjr 
notes and amble dissertations, expla- 
natory not only of the .various topics, 
antiquarian, m»litary,and topographic* 
but also of those connected with the 
Commentaries* The maps, plana, add 
sketches wll{ nbt be iinagimry, as hi- 
therto too .often the case, but ground- 
ed on jhe jatest and best authorities, 
aud from Mr, Dqugnli's own personal 
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rfcieaffchqs end observation* on the 
priftripal positions mentioned ie the 
Commentaries, hr France, &p&in» 
Itaiv, fee. On Caesars two expedi- 
ting tr» Britain, Mr. D. has collected 
the most satisfactory information. 

The Flowers of Wit, or a select 
Collection of Hon Mots, with biogra- 
phical and critical remaiks. To which 
is added some (Jascona les, Puns, and 
Bulls, By the Ucv. Henry Kett. 

Mr. Wood, author of Zoography, is 
engaged in the publication of a Ge* 
net ul Concholngv, which is to appear 
in monthly numbers. 

The History of Edisbury, bv George 
Qrmcrou, of Charlton, Esq. M.A. and 
F.8.A. is withdrawn as a drsti net pub- 
lication, and will appear in its proper 
place, as part of a History of the Coun- 
ty Palatine and City of Chester, by 
the same author, which will be pub- 
lished in parts, forming three volumes 
in folio, embellished with engravings 
on wood and copper.— With the ex- 
ception of King's Vale Royal, and 
Levcestcr's Cheshire Antiquities, of 
which a reprint will be incorporated, 
and the* matter of many rare trarts 
connected with the subject; the work 
will he wholly founded on, ami con- 
tain references to, MS. authorities* and 
will combine whatever is td be found 
in the manuscript papers of Erdswick, 
Lev cester, Chaloner, Booth, Bostock, 
Williamson, Bishop Gastiell, and 
Randle Holmes, • The pedigrees, near- 
ly tfOO in number, will be supplied by 
the visitations and other authentic 
sources, corrected and enlarged* by 
collation, with original charters, and 
continued from the matter furnished 
by family dpeds, wills, and parochial 
registers. 

Mr. Octavius Gilchrist is preparing 
for the press* a selection of Old Plays, 
to be published in fifteen octavo vo- 
lumes, With biographical notices, and 
notes critical and • explanatory.- 
This work, founded on Doilsley’s Old 
Plays, will be enriched by tine acces- 
sion of a val iihble collection which ha9 
been forming, during the test fifteen 
years. In this collection there are 
many dramas, perfectly unique, and 
interesting equally from their extreme 
rarity urn literary raerfc. ^ careful 
collation of the various editions, where 
they exfst^itt beTesorted to, in order 
that tbp pecessary iUustiation ojaynot 
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be uiwccowpamed by that which is 
by far the most important object, 
namely, a comet taste. 

Edinburgh in the Nineteenth CeU- 
tury; or. Letters from Edinburgh. 

By This work will contain 

a detailed account of the present state 
of society and manners in the northern 
metropolis; sketches of its most emu 
nent living characters; a view of the 
ditlercuh parties in religion, politics, 
and literature; strictures upon the 
public institutions, &c. &c. 

A new literary and political review, 
under the title of the North British 
Reyiew, pr Constitutional Journal, to 
be published every two months,' is 
about to be commenced in Edinburgh. 

The Horrors of Imagination; book 
the First: with Specimens from other 
books of the same Poem.. To which 
will be added various original* pieces 
on occasional subjects. By John Win* 
Smith, 

British Pulpit Eloquence; a setee* 
timi of Sermons, in chronological of- 
der, from tire works of the mostjpmi- 
nent Diyiues of Great Britain, during 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies; with biographical and critical 
notices.— The plan of the editors of 
this work (beginning with the 4 ju$lj- 
?ious* Hooker) is to select one sertnon 
fr<*m each of the eminent pulpit era- 
toys of England, Ireland, and Scot' 
land, of the 17th and )8th centuries; 
the whole to be arranged in chrouolo- 
gical order, and cvcry discourse to be 
prefaced with a biographical and cri- 
tical notice of the anther, in the 
selection both of authors and sermons, 
regard will be had only to the excel- 
lence of the one and th* reputation of 
the other. The sole limit in the choice 
of specimens will be the determination 
to avoid religious controversy. It is 
expected that the work will make 
three volumes 8vo. each volume con- 
taining three parts, a part to be pub* 

1 is bed every month till completed. 

An Historical Account of the Upis« 
copal See, and Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury ; comprising original and. 
authentic information on the Cu$-i 
toms, CeremonicS, and Transaction* 
of the Establishment; observations on 
the architecture of the building;: and 
occasional notices -relative to the statq 
of the .city. < illustrated with eq* 
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graving*. By William Dodswarth, 
Verger* ' ' 

Tixall Letters, or the Correspon- 
dence of the Aston Family apd their 
Friends daring the 17th Century. In 
two volumes 12 mo. By Arthur Clif- 
ford. 

Observations on Polmonary Con- 
sumption, in one volume octavo, by 
Dr. H. H. Southey. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain 
in Mania and Hydrophobia; with the 
Pathology of the two Diseases, and 
Experiments to ascertain the presence 
oi Water in the Ventricle and Peri- 
cardium. Collected fiom the papers 
of the late Dr. Andrew Maltha!), lec- 
turer on Anatomy in London. By 
Mr. Saurey. 

Lord Lauderdale is preparing a 
pamphlet on the Corn Laws. 

Travels, to the Source of the Mis- 
souri River, and across the Ameiican 
Continent,, to the Pacific Ocean. Per- 
formed, by order of the Government 
of the United States in the Years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. Published from 
the official report, and Illustrated by a 
Map of the Houte, and other Maps. 

Mr. John Pinkerton has nearly com- 
pleted his General Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels; forming a complete 
History of the Origin and progress of 
Discovery, by Sea and Land, Bom 
the earliest Ages to the present Tifne. 
Embellished' with 200 engravings, in 
17 vols. 4to. . 

Anecdotes of Music, historical and 
biographical; in*a Series of Letters 
from a Gentleman to his Daughter— 
In three vols. 12mo. By the Rev. Mr. 
Burgh: 

Mr. John Dunlop has completed tl\e 
History of Fiction; being a critical 
account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
r Greek Romances to the Novels of the 
present age. In three volumes post 
octavo. 

A work has been preparing in Italy,, 
being an account, historical and topo- 
graphical, of that moat interesting re- 
gion,' prior to the dominion of the 
Romans; to be illustrated with maps 
and plates.. * 

M» Recupero, having written a His- 
tory of Mutant Etna, the work is now 
prinlingia tyro large . volumes, to be 
iinbelliiM with platasr , ' 


Publishing at Pavia, in Italy, by M, 
Jacobi, an Examination of the Doc- 
trines of Dr. Darwin, respecting the 
Retrograde Movement of the Fluids, 
contained in the lymphatic Vessels. 

At Petersburg!), a Chronological 
Account of ail the Byzantine W r iters, 
from the Foundation of Constanti- 
nople, down to its capture by the 
Turks. 

The Foreign Bible Society at Pe» 
tersburgh is printing the New Testa* 
ment in the Icelandic and Armenian 
Languages, with aFinnish Bible, See, 
&c.$ thirteen different languages in 
all. , 

Researches in Greece;. or, Enqui- 
ries into the Language of the Modern 
Greeks, the State of their Literature, 
&c. &cf 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing the Fren.ch Preacher; con- 
taining select Discourses from the 
most eminent French Divines, with 
biographical notices, &c. 

Mr. Nichols’s Continuation of the 
Literary Anecdotes, which will now 
extend to two volumes. 

* A Description of the Collection of 
Ancient Marbles in the British Mu- 
seum, with enfravings, quarto. 

The tylrror for Magistrates, re- 
printed fifbm the edition of 1587, 

Arts, Sciences, 9tc. 

The catalogue of Longman, Hurst, 
and Co. of the early printed works*, 
contains the most uncommon speci- 
mens, and (hose works jhat are il- 
lustrated, are marie up of the fiuest 
productions of art. The fiist class is 
that of illustrated works. A most 
superb set of Lysons's Envfrons of 
London, is described as one of the 
first in quality. Books of prints, and 
works on the fine arts, form* the next 
class ; and of these the collection is 
extremely neb, both in brilliancy of 
impulsions atu^u splendour of bind- 
ing, Li br» JtaUanite includes very rare 
editions of Boccacio, Petrarca, Mor- 
gante, Magginre, &c# Early Typo- 
graphy is a dais which strikes us with 
amazement: tperfe&re no less than six 
C ax tons t with a Speculum Hiimanae 
Salvation is |Belg ice, a most singular 
book, and one of the rarest in existence. 
Bibliographers cannot decide as to 
the tjme or place where tub book was 
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printed,, bn* it, it, to have 

been printed in tfotkwad* abom’the 

inidd|e>f the fifteenth century* Of 
Wyojryjfede. Woide's labours there are 
several, specimens, viz. '? -Lives of 
the Holy Baders,” •« The Golden Le- 
gfiple," &c ; ; but one of the greatest 
curiosities in this catalogue is a work 
printed by him, and an undoubted 
unique, the title-page of which runs 

loJJqwa;-T‘ 4 Here fallaweth the as. 
semble of foules very pleas aunt and 
e^mpendynu# to rede or here, com- 
pyied by the. preclared and famous 
clerke Geoftry Chaucer, iinprynted by 
Wynkyit de Worde, 153&" This 
class also contains f 1 Dives and Pau- 
per/' which was the first bpok printed 
fey, Pynsoo, and Barclays Shvp of 
Rolys, ahb printed by Hyuson. There 
qpeaUo rare specimens from the presses 
of Swetynhaui and Panpartz; Aldus; 
Eustace; MachlinSa; Julian Notary; 
Redman, &c. $rc. in the appendix 
we find a splendid uncut copy of 
44 Bloomfield's Topographical History 
of Oie County of, Norfolk.' 1 It is one 
o/.tbet«q which were printed upon 
imperial drawing, paper; the other 
was K the library m*the late f Mr. 
Townley, hut is now. in jbe British 
Museum. As an appropriate conclu- 
sion to such, a catalogue, is a set of 
44 Hogarth's VVorks,” more complete, 
we believe, than that which sold at 
Mr. Ireland's sale for 500 guineas. A 
collection of this nature i» in every 
way worthy of being noticed in a lite- 
rary journal; we thus furnish useful 
information to the curious, in books, 
and otter, merited praise to the taste, 
talent, and liberality shewn in its 
formation. 

In some of the American papers are 
announcements of the printing and 
publishing of several English works 
of repbtation ; viz. pi\ Johnson's 
.Dictionary in two qd&rto volumes, by 
Finlay of Philadelphia: Montgo- 
mery's Wotfd Ik* fare the Flood— "Mas, 
Op&* Tales, &c. &c, 

A Dicthmary, (say the French 
Journals) with a grammar of the Ar- 
menian tongue, in Armeptdti and La- 
tin, was finished at Paris iahfaw years 
ago bv two natives of the country, and 
would long, since have bccP^ttbltsh -d 
at the ex^umsc of t he fb etKh govern - 
meat, hut fortlie costly expeujiiv^wars 
in which France has. been engaged in 
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reputing the implacable hostility, of 
various, despots. - ■ 

At the sale of this lateftev. Sam. Pal** 
mer’s library, of Hackney, the pulpjd 
hi We of the celebrated John Buoyant 
was purchased by Mr. Whitbrefcdfor 
twenty guineas— -About iso years ago 
Bunyao was imprisoned twelve ygara 
in the gaol at Bedford, and pow the 
enlightened representative of that 
fawn, comes forward to pay a mark. of 
distraction to the memory of the ho- 
nest tinker.. 

Mr. Lloyd’* Diostradoxon not only 
exhibits the most splendid Orrery ever 
beheld : ’but also the threefold. motion 
of the. earth, the revolution of the pla- 
nets, the seasons, eclipses, tides, and 
comets. * 

A late Russian paper relates that 0 
Captain Gollowin, having, arrived off 
an island, called Kounaeheri; belong- 
ing to the Japanese in Oct. 1311, the 
governor invited bim to land, which 
invitation was followed by the barest 
perfidy, the captain, his lieutenant* 
the pilot and four seamen being, ar- 
rested; and for two years no one 
kngw their fate, whilst thestrictnpss of 
the lews of Japan,' relative to foreigners 
caused apprehensions to be entertained 
for their lives. These, it seems, Y* ere 
spared, and the captain, and his crew 
Ifeing well, upon the island of Mahs- 
iftai, the Russian government: had sent 
to request their liberation, r wjth the 
consent of the Emperor of Japan. 

Among some recent improvements 
in France, first suggested in ap Eng- 
lish magazine in 1310, a gentleman 
who has just returned, mentions that 
instead of raising a stone at the~end of 
every mile, a small bouse has been 
built, in which is placed an invalided 
soldier to whom a pension is given 
with a. p!ot<*of ground, which, r he and 
his wife cultivate, lie is supplied with 
tools, $tc. from government, and the 
extent of bis charge of watch and 
labour is half a mile to the right and 
left of his house. The safety of pas- 
sengers, and the goodness of the roads 
arc materially iutpioved by the»©raca- 
s tires. 

The bones of an unknewfi animat 
wer* lately found in a peat n*o** in 
Russia. This creature must haw b.Cs/n 
about twelve feet Urn*: . tbc.; Ifcu ns 
were, two feet and? a half add 
one foot anda half round at the took 

SG 
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From the appearance of this impcr* the f action of oxygen on metallic for* 
feet skeleton, it seems to have he* faces* and consequently of preserving 
longed to the Urus or Aurochs,* men- iron and steel from rust, though ex* 
tinned by Ci esar in his account of posed to the air, or even immersed in 
Germany. And it is thought that the water foi*any length of time, 
refd Urus may still be occasionally A new vegetable principle has been 
seen in the mountains of Siberia. ' discovered in the boletus pseudo tea - 
* At the sale of the libraries of the rius, by Braconnot, which he calls the 
second Duke of Queens berry, and the bob-tic acid. In many respects it 
life Mr. Hunter, a very fine “ King's resembles the other vegetable acids. 
Vale Royal" brought 151 . 5 and King except,* in beings volatile when heated* 
James’s Exercises, given probably bv like benzoic acid. 

Ben Jonson to the Duke, as bis well Another quality discovered in the 
Known autograph appears on the title- Indian berry, Cocutaa Indtcus, has' 
page, sold for 441} but the books in been denominated Pi crotoxi tie. It is 
general did not sell high. of a white colour when pure, and is 

Some very curious remains of an* crystallizable. It is easy soluble in 
tiquity have" been discovered at Big- alcohol, J»ut very sparingly so in water, 
•nor,’ a hamlet near the village of Bury, Strong sulphuric acid, vinegar and 
Sussex. It seems Mr. Tupper the the alkalies also dissolve it, by which, 
proprietor, was as usual ploughing his with the agency of heat it is con# 
fields after the harvest of IS tl,' when verted into oxalic acid. • 
the ploughshare receiving a violent An ingenious bleacher upon the 
shock from a large stone, this was continent is said to have turned out 
found to belong to a wall, near which thread of an exquisite degree of 
<a fine pavement was discovered of va- whiteness, by simply boiling it a*ith 
rious hues, on which was depicted a welbburnt charcoal, -in the proportion 
majestic eagle with Ganymede; also of 1400 ells of the former, and three 
a fine portrait of a female, appa- ounces of the latter, 
rently intended for Juno. " Besides the The power of producing artificial 

figure of two birds, there are those of cold has fa^eh lately so far extended, 
a number of small gladiators in the as to afford the meaps of freezing aj- 
various attitudes of fighting. The cohoi itself. This, it is said, may he 
department front which these w 6 rc effected by condensing to a great de- 
taken* had every appearance of haV- gree, the air ip the vessel which coif- 
ing been an aisle, being forty three tains the alcohol to be frozen, and then 
feet in length, and about three in having previously exposed it to % 
breadth. There is besides the Gany- strong frigorific mixture, permitting 
mede, a Roman bath. The proxi- the air to escape from it as suddenly 
roily of this spot to the old Roman as possible. 

road running from Chichester towards A lectureship in mineralogy has 
London, induces a belief that it was been endowed by the crown at < 4 $ ford, 
a villa of one of the Roman generals, and Mr. Ruckland, of Corpus, has 
Bury is about three mites from A run- been appoi tiled the first lecturer, 
del, towards Fctworth. Four vases of baked, earth have 

A patent for executingAhe press work lately been found at the village of 
-in the printing business has been ob- Serstg&itd, in France, near Grenoble, 
tainech This machine performs by its containing medh la of silver, copper, 
owm action the several parts of fur- and brass, weighing in the whole 
ni sbing f distributing, atubcommuni* *fi 6 lbs. They belong ~to the lower 
catiug the ink. At its ordinary rate, empire, and represent .the heads, of 
sixteen sheets a minute are discharged nine Emperors and empresses, 
by ifi ' Tins machine Iras been exhi- Mr. Brookes, of Blenheim Street, 
hi ted to the Syndics of the press at Oxfoid Hoed, has opened^ to the me- 
Cambridge, and it itfsnid, is to be in- dical profession and men of science, 
troduetd at the pvintiog office of the his" very curious and extensive inu- 
UraeewRy. ■ * -• seum^tl^resuttof many years intense 

A compositipn has been- discovered labae r and considerable expenditure. 
'hyJI&Jfcaggfe of Kpswfch, possessing The building containing this great 
“tue peetstiif property of preventing and choice collection of anatomical 
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preparations, with Hloitrative sppri- 
mens of tile most interesting classes of 
Natural history, consists of a principal 
room, forty-five feet in length, twenty* 
one broad, and forty high,*tmh tvm 
lateral apartments, each eighteen feet 
in length, ten wide/ and of a propor- 
tionate height, fitted up and decorated 
ip the Egyptian stile. 

The pronunciation of the name of 
the new frigate, G rani cub , has lately 
caused much argument. No classical 
scholar could doubt that the penulti- 
mate should be long. Walker, in his 
Key, gives it Grantcus or Grdnicus ; 
but prefers the forme/ as the most 
classical. Pope has pronounced it 
both ways; the translator^of Ovid 
places the accent on the second syl- 
lable: 

Whom the fair daughter of G rani c us 
bore.** 

In Homer, Hesiod, Ovid, &c. the * 
in Grantors is always a long syllable. 

Variation of the Compass.-*-A cor- 
respondent remarks, that the needle 
which, in this'Iatitude, pointed truly 
to the north in the year 1037, and has 
been inclining to the westward^ver 
since, at the averaged ram of about 
ten minutes pe& annum, has reached 
the utmost extent of Ms variation ; has 
been stationary ; and is now receding . 
From this observation, if correct, it 
seems that about 25 degrees is the ex- 
tent of its variation westward; that it 
will, in. about 150 years, again point 
truly to the north; and probably, for 
the next 150 years, will incline to the 
east ; taking up a period of 500 years 
;n making a revolution. 

Prom a paper read in the Royal 
Society, on the 20th of January la*t, 
it appears that a new gas has been dis- 
covered at Paris, by M, Courlois, who 
was led to it by observing? how rapidly 
.his metal pots were* corroded l-n pre- 
paring the diftereatkinds of sea-weed, 
which he used ‘far making carbonate 
of soda. When the soda is extracted 
from the sea-weed, this new gas is 
easily disengaged, by pouring strong 
sulphuric acid at the temperature. of 
158°, when a beautiful dense wiolet- 
foloured. elastic fluid /fees. This 8ir 
Humphry Davy proposes calling vu* 

^ #4*. Its properties Ire singu- 
*r, combined . with,? hydrogen, 
tfitfc pjm*phorus, and wUhoxymunate 


of silver, (argentane of Davy) it forms 
a pfecoHar acid. It is a simple or ujfr 
compounded gas, at a suitable, tern* 
perature, a permanently elastic fluids 
but heavier than any-known gas, and 
may be equally serviceable in the dye* 
house, with other things which form 
beautiful pigments. It is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, is not inflam* 
mabie, and does not support combos* 
tioiu ‘ *' . 

Galvanic Battery .^ The largest ever 
yet made has been constructed by Mr* 
Children, of Tunbridge. It consists 
of twenty, pairs of copper and ainc 
plates, each plate six feet long, and 
two feet eight inches broad. Every 
pair is united by pieces of lead, and 
placed in a separate wooden cell. The 
whole plates were suspended from a 
beam in the-cieling,so as tO'bef raised 
or lowered to their cells. The power 
of this battery is enormous; it ignited 
six feet of thick platina wire, and, 
what was singular, a greater length of 
thick than small wire .was melted by 
it. Iridium was also melted into glo- 
bula, and proved to be a brittle metal 
entirely volatilized or evaporated-; but, 
tnugstcu, uranium, and charcoal suf* 
fered no change. 

Mode of preserving Milk for finy 
length of time.—T* Kirchoff, a 'German 
chemist, well known for his curio** 
discovery of converting starch into 
sugar, reduces milk to a dry mass by 
a gentle evaporation. This powder, 
when mixed with the requisite pro- 
portion of water, is brought back 
nearly to its original state.— »£ggs may 
be preserved by the same means. 

A grand mauspleurn is to be erected, 
by public subscription, over the re* 
mains of Robert Burns, the poet, in 
St. Michael's Church-yard, Dumfries. 
A public meeting has been held on 
the business proposed, and also to 
consider of the design best calculated 
to express the merit of the poet, and 
the liberality of his patrons. 

The author of anew work, called 
The Cambrian Guide, taking Bir- 
mingham and its neighbourhood in 
his way, has given a description of * 
place which h£ calls Lee Waste* or 
Mud City, v This (he says) is a 
specimen of towns, such a* they were 
ip, the times of the Britons, which 
may still he seen on the turnpike-road 
between Halesowen and Stourbridge 
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The houses stand is every direction, 
each competed of one large and Hi* 
formed brick, scoped i*uo a tenement, 
burnt by the son* the males almost 
naked, the fitmales accomplished 
breeders. Only one person in the 
village presumes to support a uniform 
belly, *nd he is a landlord. < Yon may 
as well look for the. tnoOn in a coal 
pit^ias for stays or yrhitc linear in the 
(City of Mud." 

' By way of memorial; that . so large 
and rapid a river .as the Tyne hard 
been frozen to the thickness of twenty 
inches, *in 1814* the Antiquarian So* 
€iety of Newcastle have recorded the 
event on vellum, as a document for 
historians to refer to. 

T/ie Frog, a destroyer of Caterpil- 
lars , — A gentleman writes that, last 
summer walking in a friend's garden, 
a very fine frog leaped upon the path 
he stood upon ; being an admirer Of 
nature, he watched it under a goose- 
berry hush, where there happened to 
jay a large leaf of a tulip; the frng 
immediately mounted on the highest 
part of the leaf, and' placing himself 
in a very ciecj position* looking most 
attentively tip into the bush, he re- 
mained fixed near ten minutes. Oali- 
ing ( my friend to observe the frog's 
attention, he at that moment made a 
>pring up under the bush, brought 
down a quantity of caterpillars, aiul 
devoured them with the greatest avi- 
dity; Not bejpg the least alarmed, 
he repeated (he attack sevetal times 
with the same success.' As the cater- 
pillars hung iri'«ma!l‘ clusters. be ne- 
ver brought down le>s t Imp from five 
.to eight at a time, and then picked 
them up from tlib giou nd as a Yowl 
picks ‘up corn. Theowftei of thegar- 
tlen was very glad of this discovery, 
pi* he never before knew the frog so 
Valuable as to. be capable of keeping 
JMa gooseberry and currant trees free 
pom those destructive visitors. 

, Singular improvement in preserving 
Potatoes, ty M.Pfirntentier, ofParfa — 
To p reserve a quantity >t>f theste roots 
sufficient to list till next crop; if it 
necessary, they should .first be partly 
drqsfrd t* and after they have betels 
peele4y filcedi aoiidricd in a stove br 
oven/tbey acquire Hie tpampaseney, 
hardness* and oryrtess.of horn ; they 
break clean, and. the fracture has ts 
$l«gsy appearance. Bomb Ip t&s s tate 


haypibeed sent fo *tbe East lirdfes. 
When rtw?se potatoes* thus prepared, 
dredrted, Yhfcy mar he ground as they 
are wanted ; and the dour, which to u 
vaRowisflfybwderl simitar to gum are- 
b»c f dissolves in the mouth vwd com- 
municates to watef the comb tenet trod 
tiaste of potatoe thfat'hsisbteen Conked. 

It has been called the poor peopbi r sbup*. 
G ruti and Hcb porridge may be made 
with it. The itidfepteiwabicr necessity 
of partly cooking the potatoes, in nr** 
dqr to preserve their nutritious qua- 
lity, has occasioned in <3 ermany ma- 
ny useful researches* ami, among 
others, an instrument has been made 
for hiashing them after they are cook- 
ed. it i^a ^cylindrical tube made of 
tin, whicn is pierced with small hide* 
like a skimmer; by this the potatoes, 
bailed and dried In a stove, produce a 
kind of vermicelli. Another method 
is, to take them in a sound state, nei- 
ther boiled nor bruised, and to rasp or 
grate them. W ben dried or sifted, 
and the juice and fibrous matter sepa- 
rated, they will keep like starch for 
ages. These rasped potatoes put into 
a linen bag. add well pressed, then 
divided into small cakes, being dried 
become treble, and very propter to bd 
used in soups, &re. ^ 

Mr. West's Grand Picture, * Christ 
Refected.' f 

In less than two years, the inde- 
fatigable, though more than septua- 
genarian hand of the President of the 
Royal Academy, has executed *bne of 
the largest anti most interesting per* 
forma nces that ever immortal teed thfc 
name of any painter, and enhanced 
Uv reputation of the chromatic art in 
any kingdohi; a performance which* 
in its subject, design, and execution; 
does not only surpass the former Worki 
of the artist, bdt ( wilt junk even with 
j[tf tiof above) tfte finest production^ 
of ancient and modern Rasters* The 
Following passages, whfch witf fete suf- 
ficient to give 'oUr rettdW agehertd- 
idea of this extraordinary picture, fi th 
extracted from , and cowmitoiteated' Pi 
us by the auttttVof the ^Bctcripiiob/ 
which will* by pu bU*bed, by permit 
sfbn 4fi Mr.yWeir.'A as ttofcrplc* 
tare is pgblkly exhibited. '■> ■ *•> * 

t* The-seeno bpfsti at nnctrirpna 
the view; with as hfWchCflfo^and^pi 
parent reality' as rf, by some superna- 
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tural power, t tb* actors of this sacked 
drama had tern fixed in the fleeting 
attitudes of the romntnt, their mo- 
tion suspended, and the evanescent 
expicssion of their Tcatuics* arrested 
upon their face*. The spectator is 
instantly ti a os ported to the bithdstrotos 
where the tiansaction takes place, and 
become* one among the figures which 
appear there. He tak«s in esistibly a 
pait of gr*at interest and concern in 
the momentous judgment, and whilst 
bis eyes mil over the different parts of 
the picture, his visage, as a faithful 
nuiror, jeflects what is seen, and its 
muscles yield successively to the va- 
lious passions, wrought on the canvas 
b> the sUiful hand of the npiuter.— 
The whole of the design may be di- 
vided into five principal groups. On 
the right of the performance, before 
one of the porticos which adorn Oab- 
batha, 01 the paved court of the Pic- 
toiium, stands the fiist group, com- 
posed of Our Saviour, the guards at- 
tending him, the giateful centurion, 
and otheis. The noble and elegant 
figure of Pilate connects the first group 
with the second, whffch contains the 
high priest Caiaphas, followed by 
the i tilers of the people^ %nd some of 
the most inveterate enemies of Christ, 
mixed in the crowd with Peter, Jo- 
seph of Aiimathea, and a few othei 
disciples and ft lends. The third group, 
contesting that of Christ by the cha- 
racter of the personages, yet bearing 
a pictorial analogy to it by its passive- 
ness and repose, compiehends the 
murderer Barabbas the thieves con- 
demned to be crucified, and some Ho- 
man soldiers. In opposition to thi?, 
and in perfect sympathy with ti)pt of 
iChrist, the group of the holy women 
appears on the foreground; it con- 
tains the mother of Jesus supported by 
St, John, and fottowed by several wo- 
men attached by affection, respect, or 
gffttitdde lo OuiwGaViour; and be- 
fore them Magdfclch throws herself 
* Upon the cross; and contrasting with 
the figure of the high priest, unites 
this ‘group wkh the fifth, mlkdfe up of 
Yfcfe {toman guards, the excc&tioh&rs 
and 1 fetor* preparing the instruments 
for the crucmettotr, fctfd Which dfw 
posed most Ingeniously to tint 
iHttvfc, closes an uninterrupted cttl© 
bf most inhH^tingobjedt», n * 

* > .} 


Tfic figure of CM fa 
44 So fortunate an union of amia- 
bility tomfcr oppression, of 
of temper and dignity of innocence* 
of submission to the will of bis faTHe? 
and consciousness of bis pefsotibl 
guiltlessness breathe in the Whole of 
the Messiah's countenance, that it 
claims and secures at once the admi- 
ration of the beholders. The beayty 
pf the 4 Beloved/ the charms of * tm 
Rose of Sharon,' so 'expressively de~ a 
lineated in 4 the Song of Songs/ are 
not lost in 4 the Man of Borrows*/ ns 
described by the sublime pen of haiah, 
and we positively behold Hid), of 
whom this prophet has said: 4 He was 
oppressed, and be was afflicted, yefr* 
he opened not his mouth: he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so heopencth not his mouth/— 
tlis body has not yet been defiled by 
the ignominious maiks of scourging; 
and his feet, those feet which were 
costly pei fumed by the bands and 
wiped with the hair of Magdalen, are 
designed and coloured so felicitously, 
that they bring to our recollection the 
impassionate words of the sarile in- 
spiled writer: 4 How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of Him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
pejlcc I’-^The downcast eyes, the geu«* 
tie inclination of the head, the whole 
expression of the face, are congenial 
with our thoughts, and excite a Steep 
sense of compassion and ibve; hrbilfi 
word, the figu leaf Christ, Which the 
painter has studied after the prophifs 
own defineations, !s supbrfor to/aity 
one we recollecteVej to hfcvte se'eb from 
the hands of ancient or modern mat- 
ters." 

As to the execution and Colouring, 
those who teem to judge frbih int- 
pressiorts received at the fespeCt bf Ae 
picture, add unbiassed by prejudii:?i 
or other motives, tfre df opinion that u 
surpasses, hot oily \Vbdt We hafe 
fatgly 1 keen of dimrcnt~ hands, b^f 
even the last performance of this eiVd- 
hffit artist, Snib may be justly com- 
pared to the : sdfi fin asumihCrVday, 
whose orb taettatfta in bfighthbss, 
ijfieddou Valid 7 frihteu, fn propdrfli^ 
mh its nearer tbWWi 

rifcoto, 

l„> lm t n*i ■ ■ 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Charles Nicholas Seoisbert 
Sonnini. 

T HIS celebrated traveller was born 
at Luneville, the 1st of Feb. 
1751- He first studied the law> but 
soon relinquished that profession, and 
accepted the situation of cadet in the 
regiment of EUerhazy, in which he 
slvortly after became disgusted with 
the monotonous life he led in garrison 
towns, and entered into the marine 
service, is more analogous to his taste 
for travelling, anch the study of na- 
tural history. 

He was sent out to Guiana, which he 
thoroughly explored, undeteried by 
all the obstacles atising fiorn a barba- 
rous people, an unknown land, an un- 
wholesome climate, and noxious ani- 
mals. The persons entrusted with the 
administration of the colony, resolved 
to avail themselves of his zeal, in or- 
der to ascertain the extent of the re- 
sources of Guiana, and the island of 
Cayenne. They in consequence, first 
sent him on a dangerous expedition, 
the object of which was, to discover, 
attack, and destrov ; the settlements of 
the fugitive negroes concealed in the 
interior of this extensive country. 
He began his march on the 19th of 
October, 1773* accompanied by eight 
yolunteersi and six Indians. 

Availing himself of the zeal of his 
companions, the indefatigable tra- 
yeller resolved to traverse the broadest 
part of Guiana^ to this excursion he 
devoted five months, during which he 
travelled more than 4000 leagues on 
foot, through thick forests, without 
road or path, obliged to clear a passage 
through the climbing plants, which 
spreads ng from tree to tree, render the 
woods in sonre parts of the new world 
almost impervious : without any pro* 
*yisions, except such as he could ob- 
tain froiri day to day by hunting and 
fishing^-without t»helter w froip thqio^ 
re ms 'of rain/which frequently defS- 
in a terrible manner the countriesnn 
the vicinage of the equator— finally* 
without any guide but the compass 
and hfr own observation*. These* 
however^ \tare jqf such efficacy (bat 
he never hiade the least deviation from 
his projected route, notwithstanding 
{be cataracts which constantly inter- 


rupt the course of the numerous ri- 
vers he had to cross. 

In the course or this great journey, 
notwithstanding the sufferings he was 
obliged to undergo, though in one' in- 
stance he was even obliged to pass 
three entire days without food, he not 
only never once led hrs detachment 
astray, but neither did he lose a single 
man. * 

pn his return to Cayenne, in April, 
1774, he learned that 'the government 
ot the colony anxiously wished to 
discovers way, by water to the Moun- 
tain Gabrielle, remarkable for its fer- 
tility, buA separated from Cayenne by 
immense low and marshy plains, across 
which several fruitless attempts" had 
been made to t ut a road. 

Sonnini immediately embarked in 
a slight canoe with ten Indians. One 
can scarcely form an idea of the la- 
bours he went through on this occa- 
sion. For the space of twelve days, 
he bore up with the utmost fortitude 
against the horrors of hunger and 
thirst, and #ie other multiplied ob- 
stacles opposed to his progress; tl\c 
stagnant wfctfers spread around him, 
the torrents of rain by which he was 
constantly drenched, the noxious in- 
sects by which he was infested, the 
fever which reduced his strength, and 
the murmurs of his companions whom 
his example and presence scarcely 
sufficed to keep together. At length* 
he succeeded : he reached the moun- 
tain so diligently taught for, and hav- 
ing recruited his own health apdspi- 
rits, and those of his little company, 
he sites happy. On his return, tne 
government received him in a flatter- 
ing manner, ; and gave his name to thq 
canal, which they 'Constructed on' his 
route. 

Son win \ was nov^sa years .of age; 
(he importance of the service btr had 
performed* attracted the attention of* 
the French government, and the 
youpg leveller was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant* aru^ w ** shortly 
afterwards made qn engineer- fig 
brought bome^everat' r*J$ bii ds* which 
he presented tq the cabin?! of natamjt 
history* 4tyd jie« obtained from Muis 
Xvl, a breyet, as cormgqptU*U b ef hH 
cabinet,, with a" pension, When r$- 
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turning to Gayetoie^in '1775, he »vi- to obtain the approbation of govern* 
sited the western coast of Africa, from ment. fie was the first person who 
Cape Blanco to Pdrtudal; he spent thotoughly explored the country ii* 
two years in the coiopy, snaking so ve- fuate between ftamankoor aud, file 
ral excursions, the result of which was Natrou lakes. From Egrpt Jha pro* 
the discovery of # several animals, ceeded to Greece and V'jtey* 

Want of health r at last, obliged him respect to whfth countries hie has given 
to revisit France, and on his a» rival, much useful information to the world, 
having a^epted an invitation from On the conclusion of his expedi- 
Buffon, he repaired to Montbard, tlon he embarked in the French fri- 
wheie he passed the severe winter of gate La Mignonne, Commanded by 
7776, giving up his time entirely to his friend D'Entrecasteaux, and con* 
the great unfoider of the secrets of na- tiihuted to save her by the pTompti- 
ture, who entrusted him with the com- tude with which he ei ected a battery 
putattonof all the ornithological ar- in the road, whcic the convoy was* 
tides from the gallinaceous tribe to attacked by two English cutteis. 
those of watet fowl. On his return to France, Sonnini 

It wa9 there he acquired, seays M. found his property had been seized by 
Thiebeaud de Berneaud, that sound a relation, who had availed himself of 
taste, that delicate taste, and the ta- his absence for the purpose. He was 
lent of wiiting with ease and elegance, able to recover only a portion of it, 
by which he was distinguished. and with this he devoted himself to 

The Baton de Tott having been ap- agricultural pursuits, in the course of 
pointed inspector of the trading towns which he nude many useful experi- 
in the Levant of Barbary, Sonnini ments, and naturalized many exotic 
conceived the idea of accompanying plants. But having been bereft, by 
him, and having proceeded to Alex* untowaid circumstances, of the icm- 
nndria, received these particular or- nant of his little fortune, he ^as 
ders from Louis the Xvl. tp travel in obliged to repair to Paris, in which 
Egypt. > • capital he published a great number * 

Before his departure, Baffbn had of valuableevorks. # ' 

hid him adieu in the most affectionate The evil destiny of our unfortunate 

fffianner, and expressed the warmest traveller now bi ought him acquainted 
wishe^for his fotti re welfare; these with a Moldavian Boyard, who set 
wishes he was used to term The Bene - himself up for a Prince, but in reality 
diction Genius . It has been pretty was only a mcie adventurer, 

generally supposed, that Button often Seduced by specious offers, Sonnini 
sacrificed truth to the induljence of set oflf, accompanied by bis family, in 
his brilliant and ftpiou? fancy, but cider to take up his residence wittr 
the tong and very minute Instruc- this perton, ana undertake the edit- 
ions which he gave to his k fi iend on cation of his son $ burhe had scatcely 
this occasion, would seem to discoun* anived at Yassi, when he heard that 
tenance this opinion, Sonnini had the pseudo prince had been arrested 
embarked on the 26th of April, 1777, and transported. At an immense dis- 
and during a short stay at Malta, lie tauce from his country, ami com* 
formed atyntimacy with the learned pletcly destitute, he nevertheless can* 
Doiomica. " , Iriveo to tui 11 Itis journey to account* 

He arrived at Alexandria on* the He travelled over WalJacbtoand MoL 
20th of Junew*f raising the plains dayia, countries with respect to which 
of‘ dEjjlK vwitfng the pyramids, the very imperfect information that it 
crossing the immense desert of LVbia, now before tfie public will be shortly 
always and every where diflgeotfy Superseded by that which he was ena- 
studyhig nature and man-**such w<re bled to collect, 
the constant occupations of thW irt- He now returned to Paris, where 
detetigable vtavetleri who "had evefi yielding to the pressure of fatigue and 
fonttedMhe gigahtie project bf tt$- loihw. he expired pp the 9 h of May 
vessmifc the length of v Africa, last, Wing a wile and child totally 

from the Oftlph of Sutra tfo the unprovided for to deplote jus loss, 
of^ood Ifdpe; but was obliged to Sbme few friends were about to at* 
relinquish bis design, not being able tend his remains to a common recepta- 






Ifttttirt ttcto+f Pu&cjfetn* %l| 

rived In St Vi^yj Central St Jag* of Soissons; \ojood Russian infeprtrj; 
w*s m join bi’ofrom JpinwUe. £en. oftbe corps of Q^o. Count I^fegyi* 
Frmwmt on the mntieM on ene* under the orders of GfeiwBi te||i 
my’t ie«r*gu4rd, sndovertl?rew ft near defended. it The towb, whicbJlOOp 
Vandmavre, where he fixed his bead* the opposite sidqpf w Awm to 
qua) ter*. on which the army was t\ t 

4 force has been ordered to rein* surrounded by a broken wall xt^OKCft, 
force Gene* at Bo low m the south, and passable in^nany jwtrfs. Ttfe enemy 
General Bunch2> cot ps was ordered attacked soon after day-Hgbt* jtftiirJ 
upon Doom possession of the greeter part of the 

The next dispatch was from Lord suburbs, and twice afttee Cpq tewA 
Burghersfo* ctaed Twee, the 4th of itself on opposite sides with heavy co- 
March. Marshal QwdiootT had T been lumas, supposed the separate divisions 
defeated between B4r*snr~$eme and of Marraont and MorUer, % wet 
Troves, by Rrincg Sehwartzenberg j both times repulsed with slaughter and 
10 pieces of cannon and $000 pri* loss; hot stflt retained pes&saiqn 4 
tofim had been taken The French, the greater part or the suburbs, oh* 
aftei having occupied Tfoyet, eva* roofed the houses, atod kept up aeon? 


ny prisoners were m*4*. The allies snrainfentry equally maintained them- 
then advanced as fer as Nogept-sur- selves in another part of the suburbs, 
Seine, the bridge of which place the and a few houses only divided tbq 
enemy had destroyed. combatants during the night. The 

The next battle of consequence was, Russian* h>st more than a thousand 
that of Craone, in which the French men killed and wounded* The toss of 
claimed a victory, having mqde the the enemy must have been greater, as 
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men. This advantage encouraged „ goissons, the French papers sa&wqi 
Bonaparte to make another attack up* principally defended by the regfeneiifc 
op the allies, in their strong position of the Vistula, and the inhabitants, 
at Leon, to which place they had re* In the mean time, the allies own that 
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tlie right* the gazette oftscmd, no fete* differ on wilting or o wablo t#«o~ 
particular advantage* were gained, operate with tack other* have suffered 
decent expelling the Ctjetfnr m»m ‘tffe S'monfbato elapse* the greatest port of 
village*. TOIV of thi»te, the altfes say, which time, ft was generally bettered* 


warf fafteti tifid retaken ff re tit ties ; the 
XVispapcrssfty seven. HOworwhcd* 
the French artny retreated the allies 
were uninformed, as appears from the 
fnQoufm* paragraph :-*-*• The firek of 
bh bfvpuac &ere apparent along a 


they 'ought to have been at Paris. 

The armistice, proposed more thaw 
a mouth sitft-e by the allies* was not 
agreed to, though conferences were 
held at Luslgny on the subject. A 
French paper says — “ VVt could not 


Very etfetidfed ttne at* the beginning agree upon the fine of demarcation, 
of the night $ but. In the morniogit W e *fere agtfced u pwo tbe points of 


Was observed lid had retired, fend the 

t Valry of the advanced gtravd are at 
is moment In* pu rsuit bt him tofrferd* 
havignopv on therdad to Sbissons." 
However, he was first heard of lit 
Riieltas, where, as before mentioned* 
fie defeated the Russians *u infer St. 

Priest. |n the mean while Prince 
Schwartzenherr, who had entered 
Troyes bn the 4th, reitraincd there 
unaccountably inactive tilt the t$th, 
during which time the rest of the 
allies, and rhe Silesian army, had beep 
almost incessantly engaged with the 
enemy. 

T On r The ISth we learned that Prince 
^chwartienbere; Was agdln So motion 
mt toWardsPanl* but on the northward 
to Chalons!' Here our own accounts 
left us : hot by the French papers We 
learn ;tiiat about the Idtb, he was* eu- 
enunffrfed by Bonaparte near Chalotjsf, capital, 
fend cohVpefteiJ to retrace bis step!* 


occupation to the north and east* but 
the enemy wished not only to extend 
his line upon thw Boone and the 
Rhone, but to inclose Savoy in it. 
We replied to^tbfe unjust pretension* 
by* proposing to adopt on this line the 
tMtu fat and to leave theptiko of 
ChstigMbhe and Count Bubmi to settle 
it Upon the Hue wf their advanced 
posts. Tbis Wiw rejected. It waft 
then necessary to renounce the 4 idea 
of an armistice fora fortnight, which 
was attended with more mconvenK 
euCes thfen advantages.” 

ft is sjttll to be -apprehended, that 
the enreutiwtaneeoFfreatliigwtth their 
chief, will aflbrd a decisive proof to 
the French people, that he must reign 
id despite add 1 defiance Of’ foe whme 
of Buroptp OVmed fend arrayed* and 
frequently threatening the gates of hta 


after a severe action in which heiost 
a great numlicr 6t prisoners, fee. Oh 
the 17th ; Prince Schwarffeehberg, with 
the t'wp Enfperorsbf Austria amf&Ufe* 
gia, retired p'pott Troyes. Oh the 
tilth; Ike tfttifcd sovereigns evacuated 
Tmyet.etid proceeded hi alf haste 


StAftf. 


This country^ or rather its vicinity, 
has lately heed 7 the theatre of r much 
bilsi iHn&. AfferLofd W ettlngfon had 
been successful iti driving ftyfcfenetny 
from the 1 right hank of the A dour, 
aerbss the Gave # OlerOn, ft seems he 
had p narrOd^ escape; as appears from 
Bfer^ur- Atibe. + Bonaparte foe following letter, written by onfe of 
fpHdjred them In jSereon, In hbpev tb Rif Rowland Htlfs 4 aidfe-de^emnp* 
cutoff sofate of their columns* but was dated St, PfelaJs, Feb, «0 I* was 
an tmndred hfeg^gfe ridlUg IU frotit v of iLord Wellia^ton 
attd^Str RoWlaWd^MH,' dtfcli 1 one Of bis 
fp^fehip's' ‘hides* oe^emhht ^Wnei#, In 
fttti, ^bfcnMrfg' sKFrenclf r %sRl8$;^ r$U&l 

“ ' then m#t 



and 

JBoIwirt'.! 

Tlbertr tcPiisit % 

*th* rt*f af thealtfe* wipe iWwdfettrit tffo'f 
1fropi .it l^p-tnilesi Of* me force left T^y 
to rtpbrtjfriUf Hlftjr Hit rfiPcfl, wesfe 

Mk, ‘MttkF 

fi.intipAStiorts, ‘ 
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of tb* opttMhmt, vpm ’the 
A«kw*r have. keen. attended with com- 
plete success; the enemy have been 
beaten and driven at ail point*, and a 
way opened toBomdeoux, The ene- 
my^ flight Hunt have been rapid and 
complete* to enable oar troop* id 
reach Ac re, St. Sever* and. Moot de 
Marsap, in succession. The distance 
from the heights, of Or the*, where the 
hattfc hcgsun* to Rochefort, is not less 
than fifty miles by the main road- 
By the pmdiopi of our army after* 
warhs, it scetes the French have moved 
eaateraids, atui entered the department 
of La Gera* wh ile the British troops 
are in the hcaii.of Les Landes. Lord 
Wellington supposed they would re- 
trograde upon A gen; however, the 
results of thw operations to the, 1st 
stub was, that Bayonne* St. Jean Pied 
de Port, and Navornens were invested* 
and the arm y having passed the A dour, 
were in possession of all the commu- 
nications across the river, besides 
capturing the enemy’s magazines at 
Acre and Mont de Marsau.-— No esti- 
mate is given of the enemy’s loss. Six 
pieces of eatuion had Jbteeo taken, god 
a great .number of prisoners; many 
soldiers had thrown away tnek aims, 
and the desertions had been immense. 
The whole country was covered with 
their dead. . Of British officers only, 
near *00; a very considerable number 
are among the list of killed, wounded, 
and missing. . Upon the whole this 
loss, which $w&* to have been the 
price paid for opening the way to the 
possession of Bordeaux, cannot bp 
short of 4000 men in the whole. 

The Extraordinary Gazette omitted 
a very particular circumstance* ^name- 
ly* the wound re wived by tbs illus- 
trious chief, who, besides being stun- 
ned by tN ^ihd of * caution shot 
which P***«d elute by, him* in the 
action of the «fth v waived a spect 
musket* bait hrihe thigh. This was 
more property a cuntusints titan 4 
wound, ft did not fo§ge his faftfehip 
to quit tbk field r * W#MMlwks»mee 
or the day was over, it became ttwc** 
saiy te lift him from his horse, and 
the paid and stiffness, and auwUiug, 
rendered him unable uvatand or tnoue 
withddt asftistjmco* Next day fie ap- 
peatiftlm the field, on horseb*cfctAt 
htrusdi) enrty hour. Lord Weliftig- 
tPO would not allow this wound to be 


mentippod m tbageperal reiupnof 
casusum; bpt fact soon buoamf 
known iu the. higher, circicf* by, pri- 
vate intimation frogs the. Secretary of 
State's uiffice, and from Apsley House, 
whither Mai,.Fre^ntle* who brmigby 
hit dhpatehte, repaired without debar 
after oelivqfiog the The fijarl of 
March, zonroud heir to. the Onkeof 
Richmond, was also severely wounded 
by a bath which was extracted* 

Another account says in the course 
of the battle of 0*iM, pn tN 98ti 
ult Lord Wellington, whikt in con- 
versation with hi* Spanish aide $e- 
camp, was struck on the side by a 
musket* bell. His lordship immedi- 
ately said* " lam hit:’* and, iu fact, 
the contusion was so violent as to 
produce a momentary sickness ; but 
fortunately the sword belt prevented 
tl>c ball from entering his body. As 
soon as his side had been examined, 
it was found that the skin was baieiy 
perforated; hi* lordddp remounted 
his horsey and appeared to think no 
more of lite accident lie Jias, how- 
ever since been obliged to use the 
assistance ofa stick in walking; in all 
other respects he. is w#il, and hi* 
spirits are excel lent , 

On the 19th ult. it seema that Mat*- 
slnd Beresford, had been detached 

by'Lord Wellington for the purpose, 
took possession of Bordeaux without 
opposition* the people and the ma- 
gistrates coming out voluntarily to 
meet the English, end hoisting the 
white cockade, giving to understand 
that it was their design to restore the 
Bourbons,! but as some reason for 
this kind reception it has bevn ob- 
served, that fiourdeaitx has been, at 
all times, more an English than a 
French town* tfireapeetahte 

inhahUaute houses 

*r9 English ondlrisb settlers, or their 
deacemiantet Us present mayor, a 
Mr.Xynoh, is among the latter. To 
hint* in a geeakm entire, we- am said 
to badudehted rotr the weh^tnfe whi«h 
opr troupe received; and wlwt* the 
approach of Marshal Beicsford was 
known, M*vL%n£h advanced from 
Bouj-deaux to meet Mm, attended by 
the, constituted authorities, the prin- 
cipal iohabiupu, and an immense 
multitude in cormges, on horseback, 
and an foot. In his capacity of mayor, 
he was decorated with the insignia of 

eH 
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feOMpurte'i government; but, on h» the family of theJ5mpef«r«? Amiri* 
tlfawfng nwr to Marshal Beresfotd, fiom any hope of snccdlding to the 
polled (hem bf£ (ore them, and throne of France? At apy late. a 
’trampled them under foot. The white continuation of (he wai is now gene- 
cockade was iohtiediateJy substituted raity entertained/ and the daily de- 
fer them, and the mayor would have press ion of ^>br *AtncU adds a most 
delivered a prepared speech* if the discouraging testimony to -Ihe view of 
acclamations* or noise made by the future loans and other bunh ns. 
people bad not induced film to break Holland. ‘ 

oiE In this country the British, being 

Lord WeHin^ton't dispatch states left entirely unsupported by the allies, 
that, on the lfith, the*rnemy had cel- ha>e met with vefy serious checks m 
lected a considerable force near Cou- the neighbourhood of Antweip and 
chez, from which he concludes the\ Beigen-op Zoom Sn Thomas ftr.i- 
have been joined by attachment of ham, m his attack upon the Idt»er 
10.00Q men fiom the army of Suchet. place on the $th was totally defeated. 
Of the counter -1 evolution at Boui- notwithstanding the troops, m a** 4f 00 
deaux much is <*aid, as being excited in iwrooer, entered the place about 
and encouraged by Lord Wellington, half after eleven o’clock at night, 
who, professingititmelf devettd to the Favoured by the ice the ti oops got Into 
Bourdons, promised all the necessary the ditch, and with little opp< situ n 
succours to support the tiue royalists, succeeded in ascending the rftmpsrtt 
Marshal Beresford, we are told, in a of the body of the place; but in the 
paper printed at Bottrdeanx, did the streets they experienced inch a re- 
same, and subsequently gave Jiesk ception fiom a fire of mudcetiy and 
assurances of the protection of htt loyal giape shot, that many being trilled, 
nation But though at kdtne govern- and most of the suivivors made pu- 
ment have maintained the «most soners, the> were obliged to capitulate, 
guarded secresy, abroad, it is now Atpongihe office* s killed are, Bnga- 
thougbt, the secret has escaped. It is dier-Get\. Cloie, the Hon. Gem ge 
jndeed now known, that the British Carleton, the Hon. J. Macdonald, &c. 
comtnhnder-in-chiefhas published his Among the missing, Majm- General 
intentions by the authority of govern- Cooke, the principal in command, 
incut, and not upon his own. It it One of the columns emplo\ed on the 
fbejn to be credited that our ministers, service had actually made ns way 
whilst, with the one hand, they were into the place, when the othei toltunn, 
negotiating with Bonaparte for peace, which ought to have entered to sup- 
and thus acknowledging him in fact port it, at another part of the fortjfi- 
a* the possessor of the throne of .cations, was prevented by an une^- 
France; were, with the other, covertly pected obstacle in passing the ditch 
supporting the Bourbons, and ex- ovecibe ice. From the great loss of 
efiting, by promise of succours, the officers sustained by the corps wuhtn 
adherents of that family to rise in the town during this delay, it fell into 
ttTfhf, in order to hurl from the throne cpnfusion, and was eventually obliged 
the than* With whom, as Emperor of tp surrender, aftei having been Jong 
they were negociati ng a treaty? exposed tp a ipoftjramrtg apd ddstrrfc- 
« pow* of view, our association 4ive fire. No official returns' have 
at Chatillon ttnlst be looked upon as been published of the loss, but from 
only calcinated to gain tune* to mips circumstance*, we, fear it ranppt be 
* of ® * P™ of ctamter-revolption^ computed at less than two thousand 
And if the war is to be continued by five hundred jnen. It is alleged, that 
us, for the revtomton of the Bourbons a principal cable of this disaster was, 
vetne France, it remains ,tp (ha extreme youth and inexperience of 

be Seesf wBbtherUneaWies *fep ean so the troops,, most of whom are lids rp- 
far raped* drom'theff original dec!** pcutly drafted ffpm the vafiotii mill- 
* to oobmmaoce 1 $. Or r has tie regiments. If we cannot Bud mep 
mwmrnm positive * refusal to give to send pu ,<ror foreign expeditions, 
up ^t# eauttoyiary. fortresses^ ih ease apd afe therefore reduced td the ne- 
Wf a peace, induced the alh^s to sane- pessjtyofem ploying boys, ItoWfercibly 
tion these new measures, excluding doe* the fact illustsilraD(i f i|hpcdicy of 
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our conduct towards Ireland, where ft that is, the number of the Dutcbre- 
h constantly necessary to beep a great preventative*, intimating either that 
number of our best troops* The tlol land is to be considerably extended, 
abortive attempt against Bcrgen-op- or otherwise remaining small, she will 
Zoom is the onlv intelligence of im- be much better represented than soma 
porttroce received fiontfliolfand. We other countries much larger. Yet, as 
do not yet liear of considerable the best theories are often found de* 
lesy of "Dutch troops, or of any at- ccptive when brought into pttetiee, 
tempt to render the population of that it will be.neceisary to watt a ah qri 
country available for the purpose of time for the operation of the new 
confirming its Independence. The Dutch constitution, to judge with 
Dutch are stilling to indulge us in a more propriety of its real value* Ano- 
monopoly of glory, and in feturh they ther point is certain, which is, that if 
only expect tb be guarded from dan- Holland is reallyregenerated, she will 
ger^ and exempted from exertion. be much more indebted to her ene- 
If the Dutch leave their external mies for this regeneration, than to her* 
afVarrs to be settled by their allifes, it self of to her triends, 
seems theii Prince is not retard less of 

their domestic concerns. lie has pro* ITALY, 

pexsed togivethemaxettf constitution; Murat, not being incline^ to find 
a wise constitution which may secure “ the post of honour in a private $ta« 
their freedom against all possible tiorf,'* hat re*olved4o continue a king; 
abuses. He, therefore, felt it as one of of course he has entered into a treaty 
the most sacred of his duties to sum- with the allies, and to some facilities 
tnon together some men of consi- of trade granted him, he has been 
deration, and to charge them with the pleased toatfltch the Battering tide of 
weighty task of establishing a fun- ,B fiecdom Of the seas." He it, by 
jdamental code, built upon their man- virtueof his late negociations, at open 
ners and habits, and’eot responding to war with h*s countryman Eugene 
the wants ot the present time.* This Bcaoharnois, the Vite-roy of Italy; 
being done, and the Prince's appro* who it seems adhering to bis former 
bation obtained, he did not think it oath and the fortunes of the maij that 
enough; the whole Dutch people, he made biin, has heroically rejected all 
aays must be recognized in this im- Jlermsof compromise with his enemies, 
portant wotk. It is then deemed re* *He is reported to liavesaid, that had 
quite that six hundred persons should he been King of Italy, he might have 
be convoked as representatives. They -acted otherwise; but his fealty being 
are to meet at Amsterdam for this pledged to Napdleon, as an officer un- 
purpose on the 38th inst. As to the der him, he would not betray the 
quality of the voters, no inhabitant trust reposed in him. “ Soldiers ! n 
is deprived of this right, with the ex- said he to hie army,* 4 this js my motto, 
ception of domestic servant!, valets. Honour and Fidelity: be it also yours, 
bankiupts, persons in a state wf nop- and with that and the assistance of 
age, or under accusation. When it f»od, we shall triumph over alt pur 
shall appear jbat the nuyority are «a- enemies."— A noble confidence which 
‘tjsfied with the persons lhu» sub- we can only wish had been manifested 
milted to their election, the Prince in-* better cause; but, according to 
will appear in the midst of theta, ns- nit appearance, the fate of Italy, and 
lute thenvaptlie fkpretentativCIofthe that of the continent at large, will 
Dutch pedpt£ an<! aba take the oath soon be terminated by treaty, and 
prescribed to him by theconetUution, pet by the sword. It would be idle to 
witbatt due solemnly. The adoption speculate upon the fate of arms, or 
of these treasures, the Prince says, an r further devastation of that beau- 
. will. bind him and bh bouse ftr ever tint! region where we were lately told, 
tojhis regenerated county. " there is noPat this time to befaund, 

jErenr friend to rational liberty, it between- the -Adige and the Mincio.* 
JapresumtaLwiti be pMfed wkh thi& twenty trusses of hay or a sack of pats r 
^mmunfeitton; because, in all pub* Still the reign of a French Prince in 
•Mo discussions the people are gaipe*. Italy may improve gad 
Doe Itjftoco is particularly nriktag, whole.' 
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The Pope »a >aid to have arrived 
aypafn at $avona, and that he will 
shortly hold a council at Nice, to re* 
(folate the affairs of the catholic reii* 

ion. Opinion, however, is against 

im.v 

DOMBITtCi 

Thcjwq houses of parliament met 
on the 1st of Match, alter their long 
adjournment in January, In the 
Bouse of Lords, the Earl of Liver* 
pool delivered a message from the 
Prince Regent, stating his ro>al high* 
ness's pleasure that the house should 
adjourn till Monday, March theaish 
The Marquis of Lentdowne would not 
opposeHheadjournroeut *, bet thought, 
as there was so much public and pri- 
vate business before the house, which 
wopld suffer by the delay t and as no 
interruption would he given to the 
foreign policy of mi Billets, my incoa» 
venieuce would result from keeping 
Parliament sitting* lu this interval 
they might ditruss one important 
topic* to which they were pledged, 
namely, the revision of the Corn Laws, 
and might get rid of that arrear of 
Appeal enufi#M p facilitate which the 
constitution of the Courts below had 
beep altered — Lord Li verpecd did not 
dotty the right of the noble marquis to 
nppoea the motions hut thought 
respect for the personage from whotrf 
ft prorweded ought to induce corn-* 
pliancy Ministers had -not resorted 
to such 3 measure wi thootaconvictfoo 
of its necessity, end a knowledge that 
it would not bo attended wdtb material 
inconyanience.*^Tho End of Derby 
said thef the adjournment would be, 
in reality* t(U the middle of April, re 
the gist March would brmg them 
neatjy to Passion Week, wbetf the 
llowalway* adjourned over E meet, 
fit Sthoercly hoped that the present 
negotiation# might terminate in a 

peace, *afo do due country, and bn* 
Bourable to *11 parties.— Lord Liver* 
pool* in reply to the Dube of jior- 
fo\k> ,wfcp mged that if another ad- 
joqrejmeat t wto deemed necessary, 
timely notice alteuW be given, to pro* 
ooBtokensbofn from, coming to town 
from fflstapt part* of teeeuntry, that 
he bad no e«peeiatk«^ that such would 
he the case. - 

In the Ho * m of Commom, 6n a 
*9* * f R Mpamoaod for timtfectioii 
of a burgess to r the borough of Eye, 


in the roam of Sir W.Gariw who 
since "his election had accepted the 
office of Chief Justice of Chester* 
Sit S.Romiily made some remarks on 
the impropriety of the Hon. Gentler 
man (Sir W. Q.) continuing to hold 
the two offices of Chief Justice of 
Chester, and the Attorney. General* 
ship. To appoint njgentlemau hold 
ing a lucrative office at the sole plea* 
sure of the crows, and removable from 
that office the very moment that he 
might give dissatisfaction to the crown, 
to a high judicial situation, woe, in hit 
opinion, distinctly inconsistent with 
that indepeadepceof the judicial cha- 
racter, winch it was so important to 
preserve foviofete.WThc Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then delivered a 
message from the Regent, for the ad- 
journment of the Home tiU March 
ei.—Mr. Whitbread said he should 
carefully abstain from all remarks { 
and would vote for the adjournment, 
but was apprehensive that it might be 
drawn into a precedent: he would 
therefore suggest an amendment, stat- 
ing their confidence in the necessity of 
so unusual an adjournment at a season 
whei> matters of such importance 
pressed tipop them for cooMeretion, 
and tfrjstrtigthai the unaxampiedstatB 
of public affairs upon the continent, 
would afford a justification of their 
conduct t» jh* constitution and to 
posterity, and prevent their com- 
pliance being drew** into a permcieus 
precedent— Letd Arch. Hamilton felt 

himself comp©U<A-on Sfccouui of the 
advanced period of the season, and 
the length of the adjournment to re- 
sist the Mtion.~*Mr* Ronsooby said, 
that though he Could wot conjecture 
what important affair* rendered the 
adjournment neocreaq*, and was folly 
sensible of ttio infopscniouce result- 
ing foom it, he would wot resist the 
application, Ha coufd wot support the 
attieadfiutot of b* <Hc%JFrernd, to 
there itaa no precedent At the Houle 
enmpljdnf wsth inch a (actonmcft* 
dot mu, entoving U* rcatnm on 

the joumds^Alr* Whhhread with- 
drew Ms atncftdmetity apd Hto Mdtiaai 
was carried to 

motion of slmfihanrewipf tho Ex- 
chequer, tha.Umd fo*Mtar«fwiuim 
private bills was ex ItOdtoL M» pri* 

Monday the mi t* 
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part to b* received after the 834 of 
M*v*— A4i, 

The Parliament, which was adjourn- 
td to the Itsty conformably to ahc 
pleasure of the Pripjte-Ragent, met 
agate without receiving any "extraor- 
dinary commuftkatjoil relieve to 
peace or war* Notwithstanding this, 
in fttU confidence m the servants of 
the crown, not one of the members 
have presumed to disturb the pro- 
found silence which they have chosen 
to observe, unless a few words from 
Lord Ostuhton may be deemed irrele- 
vant. Bis lordship only hinted the 
propriety, in case of any treaty with 
the French government, of introdu- 
cing a saving clause in favour of such 
persons as may. have fevotAed the 
Bourbons, or any of the belligerent 
power* Hitherto nothing has oc- 
curred beyond the ordinary routine 
of business. 

Tlie stock-jobbing fraud, detailed in 
p. 155 of our last Magavine, has since 
engaged the attention of. a committee 
of the Stock Exchange, who have de- x 
liveied in a report, which verv hap- 
pily exculpates every’tn^mber of them 
own body. The rfrporf, among o»ber 
pa* ticwUrt, oonta int the evtdeuce'of. 
Mr. Foam, who stated that UN hattHfet- 
terljt , Waw iivtlhe habit of <k>ina bri- 
nes* in the funds for Lord Cochrane, 
Cochrane Johnstone, and Me. Butt; 
that he alwavt Atmfcfstaod that what 
bttsinejt he did for Mr. Butt wasfo he 
placed to Lord tHoctwaw's account ; 
that on the 0I«t of Firbraary ho sold 
for LordCoehraftc 130,000 omnium, 
for Cochrane Johnstone IgChOtiteriiiro 
and 100,000 cttW*d* for Mr. Butt 
T84,000*um<iiutn and 'Hft, otto consols. 
-~Tbh report, add mber animadver- 
sions, have brought fbi Ward tin affida- 
vit, sworn by Thom** Lord Cochiane, 
in whiefehe deposes that ° he hacj no 
saercyt information of any feipd » and 
that' bit connection in anv w< v J* rA 
the fUnds aroie/rpm $n ttuprerstyu, 
that ip the 

of aflfairsjt was oflty'nWeMary td wild 
stockln order to fctcohid *rfearindf,#itb « 
out utfd^idlcathattttm^vr tfthf he old 
so fjpimy, cotpidenftf^ if in hti degree 
iuiprour, for Mt .dtthbnotfritbte,*-- 
Now sceiagihatv efr tr e * H such num- 
bars^soho jgamfcte hi the iMii, and 
•rat niwiortii^^ileamieid l Mbn»w *i ruble 
meajtmi* tk&thmm 4agrth0 prbtcifMl 


pewofis injured, this affirir has par hap* 
already occupied but too much »$4m 
from the upright and disinterested 
public. 

Mr. Roger O’Connor, it is under* # 
stood, has commenced an action * 
against the printer of she newspaper, 
called The Dublin Correspondent, which 
is supposed to have been the vehicle 
of a most scandalous paragraph, under 
the head of 44 An Extraordinary Rob* 
bery,” which, on account of the artful 
and insidious manner in which it was 
couched, was copied into a number of> 
publication*. This bripg an arrant 
falsehood, and calculated only to in* 
jure a gentleman who has been un» 
justlv -harassed tor a series of years* 
by all soi ts of malevolent stories and 
insinuations, he has resolved upon an 
endeavour to obtain redress from the 
laws of his country- 
The Queen of \\ irtemberg, one of 
the illustrious persons expected is 
this country, is the second Princess of 
the - House of 'Brunswick, who has 
been married to this Duke oi King of 
Wirtemberg, His fiist wife was niece, 
and J» is second, daughter to George 
IH. His first wife was shter to the 
Princehiof VVaJw*, and lt£a*econd wife 
ia s^t?r to the Prince of Wales. His 
conduct to both ia said to 4wv^ jsceir 
eqijaliy uncouciiiating. The Prince* 
of Brunswick consider themselves un- 
fortunate in their wives, and the Prin- 
cesses of that House are hot mere so 
in their lui»bands. -Tbe late Duchess 
of Wutcmberg, the present Queen of 
Wiitemberg, the Princess of Wales, 
and the lata Queen of Denmark, ate 
melancholy instances of this position; 
and Gem gethe Third has at least tp 
lament the unhappy marriages of/a 
sister, a ion, a daughter, and two 
nieces. 

A Russian I? tineas?^ the Duchess of 
Oldcuburg, has also had great prepa- 
ration*, made foi her reception in this 
.fpetiopolis, wish her suite of sixty 
*&be h the sister of oqe pf 

# the upperiab families. The Duke of 

* Gtarencp is -also expected home from 
ihf continent, preparatory to a new 
niatiimonial conwction. The in- 
tended nuptials of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales with the Hereditary 
Pffnce of Orange, will give a brilliancy 

, and iruereat to tbwappwaching^prihg, 

tybich, mtb the proapetfcai a.geneml 
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ptice, may iDtrodne^ a period dis<in- essentia} an article of food, and he 
ghkhed for its happiness above many had UHouied to set the fullest tofor- 
othevs* * matmn on the subject. Out of above 

The late proceedings of the com- |poo haters, he bad peisomtlly seen 
v moft council of the city of London, upwards of three*- fourths of them 
respecting the pi ice of bread, have (ad declared to him that they were 
been uncommonly interesting. 1 he wholly under the coot rots! of the com - 
report of the bread committee was factor or the milter. He had thus 
taken into consideration on Thursday discovered that gross frauds and eva- 
the 84th inst. when Mr. Dixon said He rions existed in making the returns of 
would have the bakers allowed to fix the quantities of dour. He was per* 
their own price, as the butcher, the sodded, that if the subject came folly 
tallow-chandler, and osiers do, it befote Parliament the system of as* 
being then the interest of every trades* size would be put aft end to; and the 
ttign to s^U as cheap as he could, the propriety of doinjy awfey the assize al* 
public would thus have the benefit of together was agreed to by the colt it ; 
competition* But this argument, from a* wa? also the recommendation of 
the-oaily practice of other tradesmen, government to build a new street; and 
over whom there is no controul, U of erect a (hew posfcwfitee on 4he site of 
very little worth. Mr. Alderman St. M«rtms*le«grand. This improve* 
Seholcy (the late Lord Mayor), to mpfit, it is said, will open a good north 
whom the public ftre indebted for road tp and from the city;, and the 
many real benefits during bis mayor* new post-office being there situated, 
alty, said that what he had done he they will be enabled, to receive and 
bad been actuated by a desire to be- deliver letters an hour sooner and 
unfit the poor, to. whom bread was so later every evening. 
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Fdfr of Ellen. 3 Vot*. ids. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra: a Nar- 
rative. 3 vols. Ida# 

POETUY. 

The Doge's Dauglitei { a Poem : with 
ni.v»>.i.^-u V 9> seyefcalTranslatious. By Edward Lord 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the' «/ . . . . 

geuenrt fovirtyvand Deplane. of CHford .Tixall Poetiyj with Note. 
ManhMcf, including & full InvMtiga- and lllustratioflj. 4to. 2t- 2*. 


tiw «f the Corn Uws. By W. Daw- W eston’i 'Pleasure! «f Pity, and 
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A Sentimental Journey through 
Margate and tty Dr. Com- 

parative, Jun. Hmo^ *fis. 

Consicl ciation* oil* the Importation 
of Foreign* Corn. 3&.6d. 

The Palace of Pleasure, tty W. 

Painter. 3 vols. 4rt& ^31. 12*. 


other Poems. 4to. 3U.6d.-~ Pine pa* 
per i 2i. fcfr 

The Legend of lotia ; with other 
Poems. By W, Patterson. $vo. 12s. 

Fitzgerald's Spain* Delivered; a 
Poem, in Tw6 Chntos: and other 
Poems, cr. 8v«. 6s. 

Habingtop'v Castara; with a Preface 


Narrative of the lficdrc*ratioh of ®n*N6tes. By G; A. Lfton. 12mo, 
Count O'Neih and the Maswci% of #*• . . . * ... _ . 

bis Fdqnly. *n France, jfa . Oyid in London -a ludicrous Pheto, 

t»<pu a(so of bk Second LppqjSjPO* ,n I S,x JPf k *J t ?* % . , , 

men t as a Prisoner of War: 4^onb|ng „ ^J es imitated in 

t$e inhuman Ti eminent of British Verse. fcvdts. ,k ^* 

Subi^ts, utH^aileM even in the Meinvales O^ando in liouccsvalle, 
History of Savage Nations, and the a C J* 8Vo ... n 

ilastiattiffdf an English Lady, Who D a *^ r,ca! By 

presbNw Thfcfe Thousand British Mi ^^> n °Van, Lsq. 3s.6d!; 
PvhAkWrt (forrqb of Want. 

Written by Himself, 

Quant U oP Authors, or some Me- 
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cIodingBpecimUni of Controversy to 
the^ejan .of Qrns^p Elizabeth. By 
the Author of Calamities of Authors. 

8 v S^'*Sfv* *4 * . j»«* , - 

vQ«« Lpsprjt de .uo^qudte.et de 
P Usurpation, dans ieurs Rapports 
aveeja ClvlJlmleMcrEuiPWpdteltnc.^ 
Par B. de C0jpsl|pt«ttfbtcqM«, 3vo, 
$$.1 a * 


St Oswald, apd ether poetic Tales 
and M Iterator By Mfss Bishop, 
12 iuo. h 

POLITICS MVt> fOJLJTICAL ECO- 
. g %KQMY. 

Craig** IfM&cuts of Pojiticql Sci- 
ence. , 3 volt, 8yow 3i^6d. 

A View of^tlKtate v»f the Nation 
at the jtffeeut O isis. 4s. t * 

Otfernm to Bonaparte^ ^containing 


us^dS^li^ t^ dgben^* By A . . NapoWn^Cofuigct tpwaids. Prussia 1 ; 

the Loiters of £?**>*; and the pojiti- 
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Universal Mao, Vol. XXI, 


cat View of E,u|ope after the Battle of 
Leipzig, 8vV ^AL* 
f ’religiok. 

J Clayton's BurW Discourses, t&Ytu 
lOs.adV 
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Scott’* Sermon, preached in bis 
Majesty’s Chapel in the Dock Yard, 
Portsmou tb, J an, 30, 18L4. 1 s. 

Buiges's Chmge, delivered to the 
Cleigy of the Diocese of St, David’*, 
in Sept, )S13. 

Chambers’s Harmony of the Foqr 
Gospels, or a Series of the Nairatjves 
of the Evangelists. §vo. 20s. 

Kirwan’s Sennons, with a Sketch of 
his Life, 8vo, 12*. and royal 8vo. 
Sis. 

The Pjedestined Thief, or a Dia- 
logue between a Chlvimstic Preacher 


and a Thief condemned to the OiU 
lowe.* $§• . . 

Atkin's Observation* on the Stpfif 
of the Oth and *Hb WiJlUm Ul eotp- 
moniy catted the Trinity Bocttirie 
Bill. $s.6d. 

Buchanan’s Addretf, delivered be- 
fore the Chpreh Missionary Society 
for Africa and the East, at the free- 
mason’s Tavern, Jan. y, j$ 14- 4i.0d. 
topography. 

Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary 
of Scotland, and of the Islands fn the 
fyitisb Shas, 3 vois. 4to» 51.5s. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

Thamvc Fair and the Lite Frost Behold thefnver Thames is fro xsaoVr, 

i H ames r air, ana me uue r aosr. Whi h ^ of burden 

P REVIOUSLY to the complete wT * ! 

freezing of the river Thames, Now different arts and pastimes here yfti 

brought on by the severe weather, no- see, 

tired in our Magazine for January, But printing chums superiority. 

tbw Stream offered a most singular » P - Pr{atad to a wtAMr 

pea ranee vast quantities of snow ifere K frost, wh.ch commenc^Dec. V, 

seen alipost every where on thyur- I8I3( aceo^p,^ b y an unusual thick 

face, and being earned up and down fog, , ha t copiioued eight day*, and was 

by the tide and the stream, or collect- succeeded by a tretp«ndous AU of mow, 

Wd wheie the hanks or the bridges s sjp- which preventerTh}! eptomtinfcation with 

ported the accumulation, they formed the iRwtnern and western roadifar several 

a sort of glaciers, united one moment, days. The Thames pretexted* complete 

“ 'id of ie 


bud* crashing, cracking, and dashing 
the next. At times, too, when 
the "flood became elevated by the 
spi ing tides and the current ran strong- 
ly, the *mall ice islands floated away, 
passing through the arches with a ra- 
pidity scarcely to be conceived, ac- 
coi dibg as the wind or tide prevailed. 


field of ice between London and Black- 
friars bridges, oti Monday, the Stit of Ja- 
nuary, laid. A fair la this day (Feb 4, 
1814) held, and the whole space between 
the two bridges covered with spectators. 

The above was surmounted by the 
Prince Regenrs feathers hod motto, 
Jch Djc% entwihedf with 5&k and lau- 


, « - . - 4* . » \ 1*-'* went, WHM VKA 

In fuel, the co n jr tome rati oh, u port the re j . on each side a ship, a* the etn- 
whole, presented more itfie topearance blem oftradeand industry, 
of the rudeness of the desert, than that Another* * 

of a |>rr>ad surface regularly frozen. ' y MS j 

Among the odditimt visible on i the AmW*»tf,e art. whM» ou the Th»n«s «p- 
Thames, wet e a number ofjprmtars, near- 

v, H‘J' J ha i ing brou .8 ht P r &»* TomuthevKmdMsofthu icy ,yeu, * 
pulled off various imprisons, which, i»*uk *faa«i jirter^ce,^^ atm* 
they sold for a trifle. One of tp$*e view, ’ 
stainers of paper addressed the spec- Erects a t&tyvmq&t t**|f*^pad ynd. 

Tetb M,oXrt“theTr«d n om W LVX ****^>*» Thv^i*. 4, 
pm*. Ca* the pr«* have greater Awo 

liberty? Hereyou And it wprkioa m 
the middle of tfm Themes, and if ypu 4 m * 

encourage us, by buying our Jmpres- Path* were Jwa direct and 



contained the following fines : 


to Venture n fbe ^arie^o 





thamii Fait, anil the late Frost. 


ftou tided t /rp pi ilid voices numerous 
venders of savoury pies, gin and giu- 

f prbread, &C. Mbit pf the booths were 
istingijiished by* appropriate signs; 


Mi 

* 

careful ffft fa slip qff' the kirb. “ The piers of Blackfriars Bridge, bn which* 
Votaries of Terpsjcfior* amused them- some of them got, and were taken off 
selves With tfid mazy dance, in which safely, the rest got into a barge while 
they weie accompanied principally by patting Puddle doc6. 

Pan dead .pipes; while others diverted The following account of the frost 
tlienisbivA'wjlth sjrittfts; and the well In l683>, which has been communi* 
k,qown crv of <# Up and Win 'em," re- cated by a gentleman fiom a memo* 

ranrfuta of his great-grandfather's, wC 
here Insert. 

49 On the 20th df December, 1083,’ 
appropriate signs; a very violent frost began, whicji last* 
thete'were the Waterman's Arms, the ed tb the 6th of F,ebiuary, in so gieat 
Crown, thd Jlagpyb, the Kel-pot, &c. extremity, that the pools were frozen 
and one wag had a notice appended to eighteen’ inches thick at least, and the 
his tent, that several feet adjoining Thames was so frozen, that a great 
his premises voert to kf in a building street, from the Temple tb Southwark, 
/ease. % Vtgs btfilt ’with shops, and all manner 

TSeafedsettlefits \$ere Uro tight to 1 of things sold. Hackuey-coachcs plied 
close on Sunday,' Feb. 6tb; the ice there as in the streets. There were 
having givVoVtay in consequence Of a also ball -halting, and k great many 
thaw and the high tide*. On the Sa- shews and tricks to bescen. This day 
turday previous thousand^ of |>ebp!e the fiost broke, in the morning I saw 
walked on the ico-from London Bridge a coach and six houses driven fiom 
to Blackfriars, hotwithstariditfg there Whitehall almost Jo rhe bridge, (Lon* 
werc evident Signs ofi ts speedily brfeak- don Bridge, pone being then at Black* 
ingup; and eveh early on the Sunday friars), jet by three o'clock that day 
morning some fool-hai Hy persons pasi- (Fe(>. 6) next to Southwark the ice was 
ed over from Bapkside to Queen hi the. gqfle, so as boats did row to and fro. 
About an hour after ibis, the ^vhole and the next day all the frost was gone, 
mass gave Way, and sweat with a tie- On Candlemas-day I Went to Crojdoft 
mendous range tbrougn the noble market, and led my horse oVcr t^e ice 
arches of Blackfriars Bridge, carrying at the horse-fern* from Westminstei to 
all'withta its course, including many Lambeth. As f came back I led hint 
barges and' Small craft The newerec- from Lambeth upon the middle of the 
tiuni for the N Strand Bridge impeded Thamfes to WhHefriars stairs, and so 
its progress, and a vast quantity of the led him up by them. And this day an 
ice was, there collected; but the strong ox was- roasted whole o\er against 
current on the Somerset-house side Whitehall. King Charles II. and the 
carried every thing before it, and the Queen site pa*h of it.” 
passage of tht river became at last free. This account is confirmed by A 

*— Numbers of boats were then busily French writer, a visitor to England in 
employed, saving rafts of timber, and the year 1689. He took particular no* 
towing drifted oargCs to the shore, tice of the pastimes of those days, in 
Borne persons tofoOtittg in a booth, a small volume which be published, 
erected opposite Brookes's Wharf, who on hisTeturri to Paris. He says, that 
Barf'&fefeEi left’ tkfce d*r W of It on the besides hackney*toaehes, a large sledge 
Saturday hi^hf;'weee Very Wear losing or sledges were then exhibited on the 
their lives: at-Jwo O’ctock the next Thattteu? adds, that the merry mo- 
tnorohig th£ Mae liegatl to flow at torch passed a whole night uphn the 
Loudon Bridgw with great rapidity; Thame* with one of hie concubines 
the thaw assisted tbe efforts of the end some of bis* courtiers, 
fide; tmdMhd booth tw hurried along The thaw which we noticed hi p. 77# 

with thequMmess of lightning towards wes pdt transient; for on the Sd of 
The raen r in their February thk Trdst again* set in. In 
1 fftlhf &re*nd&Ud^ fact, looking to the tffiVcts of this frost, 
it ipay eertalhly be considered to bavk 
IgiWbJ’f Uqey succeed*- etfsttd, from its first Fomroencemfcnt 
w jimo edigbtef whlph hp<* In* December without interruption \o 
bnateu frbtst itr mootings, but it was the present thtie, a period or nearly 
dashed to piccer against one of the thirteen weeks. Happily? its termt* 

2 I 2 
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natipn, on Sbrnday* Jjfarcb *h* 30th, 

seemed to be final ; tlje wind tjfoin^jpd fe done to desira tfierp to come 
from the north-east, and hqs since lyoiigside of us, the . cfcjin preventing 
continued in* tnesouthand south; wf»t ijs from roauauyrjing; but none of 
with little variation. , them were able to come near us ; . they 

Upon the whole, it does not appear cried outJbry Could see nothing. (t 

v$as then halfipaU .three.*’ „ - 

D<rf>os i t i o' fir oPc^eprtl^oflteersqfthe 
Regard, t a Iren pTfijbnfcr iH. another 
Pi ehbh' privateer; and brought, into 

pjyiribtith; ‘ " ' -v " v 

once at 10. once at t>, and, once ap loxy Vi y • > - . * 

a$ a below o, \i z.3.4 degrees below the , /' Sept, &e 0th, a$, thfep 

fiee/ing point. This happened oh the ^ the afternoon* the Rchard descried 
morning of Chi ist mas-day* 17p6, and a schooner, to whipli she* gave. ebace* 
is reputed to be the most pitense de* At four* haying dkco/fere&%r to bf 
gree of cold ever observe in £p|* ® man of war, the privateer made ofi. 
land, i At midqigfcl the schooner commenced 

firing her cqace at oh^ the em* 

MN<,or»A«y ACTION,, , 

The following is the French ac- blew, up. from the ' grenades which 
count of the late affair between the were thrown op board. Some minutes 
British schooner A I pbea and the Re- afl^r the explosion \bree men were 
nard French privateer of I4_ guns and perceived oh the wrecks, who were 
50 men, to the Maritime^ Prefect of riot saved for want of boats; They 
Chcrbiirgh:— ■ * r were called tp % come alongside, bujt 

44 On the 0th of Sept \ 8 J fi, at three they gpswettd tljey >vem unable* hqv- 
o'clock, we descried a sail to leewaAl* Jft 8 thpir, sighf scorched- A* short 
on the starboard tack, I gave cbace* time SAerwarda tbeysunV’ 
and at five o’clock discovered her to ■ f ;TT% * * 
be a\n^n of war schooner. She came The London Gazette for Saturday, 
up with me at one o’clock. I made WUrch 5, cpujtains al le^r fw>m Capt. 
preparation for battle, and s^tipned FhijIi$ofe# of tlg£,Eu|ptefe frigate, to 
every man at Im post. The enemy’s Admiral LordKc^h^ ccguivp *Ui the 
schooner bqgan tne action by fir mg capture’ of the, French fr^gat^ Clor 
her chace gtins. The enemy bufted tinge* p fojjpws*- , 1 ^ 

tip to the wind* and I gave hm) my ifcAfcift 
larboard broadside.” C&pt. Le Roux . ?* Mttrcfr ; V 

then proceeds thus: 44 At three o’clock My Lord,~rl l*afcethe hqrtonnto in?- 
our two remaining officer* cheered 4bp fojmyoui: lordship* that hi* Majesty’s 
courage of the small number of men ship ,u nder wy command, patted com* 
that remained t when two guns r jyhich panv from the Rippon nn;JMnnday 
were fired at once from our d^ck ap- night* tbeAiSfuib iu;dhace>of a vessel 
pcared to throw .the enemy into dispr- which ptoveA*to*bfc* %wedifhimrr- 
derj andjustas the cqipmmvdiug offit chanti#bt|^*nd^^^ 
ccr wasin the actof crying out, 4 They eodeatou|iog.*o; Blppnn* 

have struck, cease firing,’ tlie schooner being then inlet* 42*40,1 north, and 
blew up,. wit bin pistol-shot to leeward, long. 0, 80, sytrtfc, wc^et£$ri?F a «dH 
We were gt ,(he same instant covered upon. the lisa lieantrh* $ti|tfcb iwifcgave 
with flames awLpiecesof wreck op cbace* , soon ditcoyei^d*heyr.t(>;bQ 
fire, which feU>alSi / over om‘ decks: — . «w enemy’e frigme, and-that,sbe ^as 
The com maodM^otficcr caused wjiier endeavoufipgto antvmail^a^eei ut 4n 
to be thiawn ^n thefvhgle^aisd'Kftyp btlngthf hen W atol^b 
orderslw-manp’^wg the bqgfe, iuipiffer laitfch^ # 

to umwm p^hceiieTO’s cre^r whu ^ W 
inighulwigf ^ho expilofipp; died 

but ourTapncb >vas,^Uer$d pieces, 4rt o’clbetk^pM 
<aml Utjtow . was sun(t> imtl hw. andtioitHhetlt^ uettenf 

Tbr^ pr fpur weF^ disco veiedewimr fyjieu receiving. lw :Utoad»idh»;a«li 


tnat tpe present winter* notwitnstangr 
ing its sevciitv, has been remarkable 
fbrintensity of cold. Pftmenheit’f therw 
mometer has been frequently observed 
at ^ several times at 15. more tlran 
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p$s$iq$ *<* her bpv* oucmizcfl-raa*t 
wasjshot' ftw4y. . i t then ordered the 
lielsxijlp be pql down to liiy her aboard, 
but the wreck of our rpiaenmast lying 
on pur quarter, prevented this desi- 
rable^ojjjeqt from beirig accomplished. 

The enemy, just ,fp$$ed dear of us, 
and jjjotfr officers app^inen of the Eu- 
rota^fenewrf the act ion with the most 
determined bravery and . resolution, 
while the enemy returned' our fire iu 
a warm $nd gallant manner. We suc- 
ceeded in raking her again, and then 
Jay broadside to broadside;, at 6, so, 
our main-mast, fell by the board, the 
enemy's mizert-mast fallings the same 
time* at 6, 50, our fore mast fell, and 
the enemy's maiu-mast almosftimme- 
diately afterwards. At jo minutes 
after 7, she Slackened her fire, but 
having her foremast standing, she suc- 
ceeded with W foresail, in getting out 
of range. During the whole of the 
action we kept up a heavy and well- 
directed fire; nor do 1 know which 
most to admire, the seamen at the 
grea^t guns, oy the ^laribes with! their 
small arms, they Vying with each other 
who should; most ajmby tne enemy. 

1 was at this tiu>e sq much exhaust- 
ed by Joss of blood, from (h® wounds 
1 had received; id i\if early part of the 
ftCtioufrpm.p gcapg-thot, that I found 
it iinpq$sibJe< < 4pr ,me^ tp remain any 
longer upop i&ck. t was. therefore 
u ntW^bq^jilpTul necy^Uy of de*i n ng 
Lieut,, lieutenant), to take 

the commi^fi : p/ r the qq^t^il^k^ai^d 
*9 clear the wreck o^Jlie fqrq-iflast and 
mainmast, which the^lpy- pearly fore 
and aft the deck, and to make sail 
aftee ttuj , emoty^ but, pt the same 
time, ihul ibq^atMii^tipn of redeem 
! n H th^hatl Icftj^ co^nfjM J^tbq 


.. ....... _ v -bfc 

ffi*f w»» M, b«?alfe, mm& anjj 
ita^*,a W 41 »e. 

tenant ^e^fieq.to ipMhaU by 

tjie grpat 5^erti^c^Vver>\^cpr and 


a.>a««nlci^ 

COtllipg pp 
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it; bdt to the grcat moriificatten of 
.every one on board,, we peredved-two 
9 ail qn our lee bow, which proved to 
be the Driad and Achates, and they 
having crossed the enemy (we only 
four, miles distant) before we could 
get up to her, deprived us of 'the gra- 
tification of having her colours hauled 
down to us. 

The enemy's frigate proved. to be 
thc-.Clor|nde>. Cap*. Doivnis> Legard, 
mounting 44 guns, with four brass 
swivels in each top, and a complement 
- of aCo ptdted mpn. 

IV is. with sincere regret I bave to 
state that our loss is considerable, 
having so kil led- and 40 wounded ; and 
I most sincerely lament the loss of 
three fine voting midshipmen ; two of 
Whom had served the whole of their 
ti, me with rne >( and who all promised 
to be ornameutsjo the service. Among 
the wounded is Lieut. Foord, of the 
Royal Marines, who received a grape- 
shot in his thigh, while gallantly head- 
ing his party. 

I learn from M. Gerrard, one of the 
French officers, that they calculate 
their foss on board the Ctorinde at ISO 
men. It is therefore unnecessary for 
ine to particularise the exertious of 
every individuaLon board this ship, 
or the promptness with which every 
order was put into execution by 
young a ship's company. 


Vj W .tfKfrwi 

thef^yoi^dhey wc^c to.coaimeuce 


New Sou^r Wales. 

Sydney , March t$, 1813. — The lately 
established annual fair at Paramatta 
was held, pursuant to public orders* 
bn the. 1 1 tli inpt* The novelty of the 
occurrence, ■ this- being the first fair 
ever held'* in New South Wales, dretf 
a yast concourse of per$on$fOf all ranks 
together— -many of thenvout of .curi- 
osity to viagr a scene which tended *> 
strongly torpmiiuj them of their native 
cpinurv-rwhile the atilLgreater nuiu- 
beJ assembled; for. the wiser purposes 
of having and selling. We are happy 
tq say thfitali jt^earTpn^ements for the 
^pqommpHaMP^ uffhe buyer* aiulsel- 
k}'n.a«d also*, far proper. ‘Styeurjijfc 
lyhp^vaul^Mfqro ^ cpmpIqtcMfias 
pO,4Gc^e;vt ttcci#*ryd ; tp damp tbegfe* 
{^l ^gqpd; IfMlpqW P^avidiing, itifd 

ppnsiderahla 

ajnoufdt JfSro livUvfduals r 
Wenttyofth \*w Lord^;w^ idUftve* 
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atone disposed of horned cattle to the 
value of upwards of ftxW. and from 
this a judgment may be formed of the 
extent of the general safes. Cows 
were sold so high as 87/. per head, and 
some even went off at upwards of 30/. 
These latter weie, however, of the 
English breed, which is found to an* 
swet much bcttei than any other in 
this climate. The shew of horses, 
sheep, and pigs, was also very gratify- 
ing, and the sales keep pace with those 
of the horned cattle. 

The situation of Paramatta seems 
admit ably calculated foi an establish- 
ment of the present sort, being centi i- 
cally situated between the cultivated 
and pasture lands of Windsor, Ne- 
pean, Richmond. Gastleieagh, Wil- 
bci force, Georges Rivei, &c. on the 
one hand, and the great mart of Syd- 
ney on the other, which furnishes the 
consumption foi the ledundaut pio- 
dace of all those farming and gi jring 
districts. 

His Excellency the Governor and 
Mis. Macquanie, with his honour the 
Lieut.-Governor and Mrs. (VOqnnell, 
honoured the fair with their piesence, 
and leturned to this settlement in the 
evening. 

We aie extremely sorry to report 
the loss of the schooner Mercury, the 
property of Mrs. Re i bey, and of the 
schoonei Endeavour, Mr. H. Kable, 
jun. master, at ivhoal Haven, on the 
2d inst. both having cargoes of cedar, 
2'be crews were saved, 

Sydney, May 8, 1813.— The Go- 
vernor Macquarie, Cap. ft. $. Walker, 
Whose arrival from Otaheite we last 
week mentioned, had been absent 
from hence since the 6tli of last Sep* 
(ember, from which she arrived at the 
above island in the sboit space of 
twetfty-sevtn davs, and from thence 
weut to the peaif. islands and procured 
frbout sixty tons of the pearl shell, of 
which, With eight or ten to no of pork 
obtained aftei wards at Otaheite, h*£ 
cargo cousUt^* panUiio Walker also 
was Islands, + in the 
irfg’and appteheadf 


visited Pali 
ktptpf 
sojSfeo* 
tmj ears 
mr&t 


'the rhAawLWho, jbq 
ami 


yccffnl 

m John Eqrbeqk; 
tomM* master of (he 
under whose oilers they had Wen left 
by Otfl Rodger, of the Trial, fbt the 


pbrpose of procuring sharks' 6ns and 
uecli la mer, and another Englishman, 
an account of which baibarous trans- 
action we received and published 
shoitly after it unhappily occuired. 
The chief conspirators, it appears, 
were two Portuguese, who prevailed 
on their companions, among whom 
were several Otaheitan and other 
isiandeis, to join in the detestable 
project. A quantity of the natural 
pi oductions or the place that had been 
collected, stilt remained, in a spoiling 
state, but none of the delinquents 
could be found. Captain W. also 
touched at the Happye?, and there 
found several deseiters from the brig 
Favoufite, Capt.Fisk, who from an in* 
ounces vab’e degeneracy of inclination 
had mingled with these uncouth aud 
savage islanders with the very basest 
of views possible, as tbev were em- 
ployed in conducting batteries trotu 
the cannon taken out of the Port au 
Prince, a stout privateer of thirty 
gu us, which had been cut off there. 
From these batteries they doubtless 
have a view to the capfbre of shipping 
t^at may accidentally fall within the 
range ; gad, as a pledge of their de- 
teimination to do all the mischief in 
their power, they have planned and 
headed expeditions against many un- 
defended islands* which they pluti- 
dei ed and left destitute. The number 
of Europeans at the Happyes we know 
not i but certain it'is tbev are capable 
of accomplishing roucb T by fraud or 
force, and that vessels cannot be too 
much guarded that chance to go that 
way. 

In government-orders/ issued at 
Sydney on Jan* 18, 1613.* it is com- 
manded by bis Excellency, (Govern# 
Macquarric) thaf ** in fulqr* no pu* 
son unde* sentence of transportation 
for tfalt apply ft* absolute 
pardon iptil be qtsfcjliaH have^fe- 
side&fcr the spaqe Of once* years in 
the coipnXn nech persons as hate 
been transported tor limited periods, 
■ m A# to applUbf ’absolute 
_ until Am jjmdl nave abided 
in the cotoy fof it! three-fourth* 

“ i prt^pa|d*ef|0l >«f yhtfr trim 

i \SSrV7ZJj^^ *, •* 

mridSiU 

tinder atottoce ef transportation tor 
fife* are required to have resided 
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therein forat least two-thirds of their 4 OBITUARY, 

respective periods of transportation, Oo the 17th of January, at Stock* 
before their application of conditional ton-upon-Tecs, in the county of Bur* 
pardonsor emancipations will betaken bam, Mrs. Sutton , wife of George 
into consideration. ^ * Sutton, Esq. of that place, and third 

••Tickets of leave, enabling persons daughter of the late \Vm. Horsfall, 
to employ their time off the store for Esq. of Start hes H all, in the county 
their own private advantage, will not of Yoik.— If a life passed in the ex* 
be granted to any persons until they ercise of every viitue that can endear 
have been employed either by govern* the character of our nature, be on* 
mentor private individuals, to whom tilled to live in the recollection of 
their services may have been assigned, surviving friends, then will theme* 
for the full space oPthrce years. moiy of this most incomparable wo- 
Petitions or memorials for free man afford a long and mournful theme 


and conditional .pardons, and tickets 
of leave, are to be presented only once 
in each year, and the firs} Monday in 
each succeeding month in December 
is hereby assigned for that puanose.” 
The representations made to mini- 


to those who now deploie a loss that 
can never be repaired. In her attend* 
ance on the first of all our duties, she 
was constant and fervent, and her 
heart felt what her tongue uttered, 
whilst the unbounded acts of her be* 


sfers in England, and to Governor nevolence gave a convincing testi* > 
Macquarrie, had led to the removal niouy that she well understood, and as 
of the restriction in regard to foteign obeyed, that second great com* 
trade with the ports of the Dei went, roandment, **Thou shalt love thy 
and of Port Dalrymple at Van Die- neighbour as thjseif.” She was unre. 
men's Land; so that merchants or mining in her attendance to this di- 
tiading vessels from England, India, v *ne injunction, and followed it so 
or other countries in amity with Great completely without ostentation, that 
Britain, mightf/rom the 10th of June, it might be most truly said, •• the 
T&13, touch at those pefts,; and on right Jiand knew not what the left 
entering their cargoes, and paying tke baud di/d. H w She looked for her reward 
duties thereon, make sale of such por- to that Being alone who can recom* 
tion as may be, by the respective pence viitue, and we may surely hope 
commandments, deemed necessary to has not looked in vain. In her 
the wants or demands of those settle- intercom se with the world, her man* 
ments, in like manner and with equal ners were peculiarly mild and affable ; 
freedom as at Port Jackson. she thought heiself, perhaps, not free 

To relieve the commercial distress of from imperfection, and therefore 
the colony* arising from the scarcity made allowance for the failings of 
of specie, the governor had, put in otbeis: k to ill-natured censure and 
peculation 8 quantity of dollars— a detraction she was an entire stranger* 
piece struck out of the centre being and she was never known to utter 
at 13d. and the remainder of the dollar herself, or to encourage in another the 
at 5s. sterling* The commissary- ge- slightest word that Could give pain or 
Herat bad also Issued notes of one, two, offence. To have spoken irreverently 
five, and ten pounds each, in payment of religion would have provoked her 
of provisions, supplied byiudividuaU resentment; but so well was her dis* 
to his Majesty** stonft. These notes position known, that none ventured 
werrto be cOnSolJdaterf monthly. to distress her by treating that subject 
There appear* be considerable lightly, which was ever the leadiog 
fluctuation tnlha market* at Sydney : one in her thoughts and the guide or 
wheat frorafk to $*.0d. per bushel; all her actions. If she had a failing, 
maize &»-6d* per ditto; potatoes from it leaned to jthe side of virtue, for 
7s. to Us. per ewt.y fowls from 5s. to there it too much reason to believe 
f H. pef couple ;etg* bom gs.6d. to$% that, deaf to the admonitions of her 
per dozen: mfmrnXSfi* per lb\;,bay* sincernt friends, she figured her 
fey from ns. to 7*. per bushel; oats health by an incautious personal gt* 
5s.8d. per ditto; had rye 4M& tendance on the needy sick; the last 
ditto, “ • days of tier exertion* were tpmt in 

* ' odbos^rtto all the former, in relieving 
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the indigent; And en the Wednesday world has sustained a loss that w111/iot 
preceding her death/ she was assidh- t bn easily repaired: “ in antiqnhria,n, 
ouely employed in the cares of a biblical, aftd ecclesiastical learnings 
school which she had instituted and be has left few equals. His 'PHrmtiyc 
supported. Soon after this, alas l too History/ * Christian Code/ and * New 
soon, She fell a victim to fever, either Translation of the New Testament/ 
brought on by the extreme iuclemency will transmit his, name with honour to 
of the season, acting on a constitution posterity. 

already weakened, or caught from con* On the 14th ult. in an obscure 
tagion In some one of the many scenes lodging in Pimlico, Mr'jVright, ** a" 
of distress which she was in the habit very eccentric person.” ^He has left, 
of visiting at all times. and in all it is said, to Ladv Fiances Wilson, 
places. Prom the first hour of the daughter of the Earl of Aylesbury, 
attack, she thought the event would an estate in Hampshire, of theenor- 
be fatal, but being ready at the call, inous value of upwards of 30,000). a 
she obeyed without repining, add year. — The story runs. — Ou hei 
finding, from her debilitated state, her ladyship being infouned of the loga- 
day of life to be closing, she expressed cy, and of the name of the testator, 
an earnest desire to attest her belief in she replied, it must be a mistake, and 
another woild, by receiving the biead ridiculed the intelligence, as she did 
of life from the hands of a greatly not know any gentleman of the qame. 
and truly respected fitend; nor was Archdeacon Pott, however, called up. 
this comfort denied her, for in the full on her ladyship, assuring her of the 
possession of her faculties' she was correctness of the statement. The 
enabled, almost in her last moments, person of fhb deceased was then de- 
to seal her conviction in the merits of scribed to her, and she at last recol- 
thc mercies of a Crucified Redeemer, lected that it answered that of a gen- 
Tben with gratitude for the ample tlemahi whofa she consideicd to be a 
means which had been placed at her foreigner, who was a constant fre«., 
disposal, and a conscientious belief qu enter of tfe opera, and Who an* 
that the talent had not been misap* no$ed her extreiftfely there, by con- 
plied, she resigned an unspotted life stantly string her. To satisfy her- 
without a murmur, and happily^ with- self as to Mr. Wright being fhe same 
out a pan#*— Thus was this inesti- pel son, on learning that his corpse wa$ 
mfttfcle wom&n removed from all her not yet interred, she went to the lodg- 
charUabie cares and anxieties — nor ingfcatid saw his body, when she re* 
liras there the distance of many days collected the features of the face to 
between her being very easy in this be the same With those of the person, 
world, and we trust very nappy in who teed to be constantly looking at 
another. " Her sorrowing relations will her at the Opera; but ute never tp 
long beah in mind her many perfec- her knowiefigtfssty tiltti tipdifany otl\er 
tions, and endeavour t6 embalm her .occasion, itcfr didshe know Jus* natub 
memory* by imitating her example. orwhoheWasl The deceased was 
Onthe.Stitft of January, at New- constant attendant' at Sr. partin'} 
castle, aged 7?# 'Mrs. B*rdon f widow church, but bad no regular' p£w 
ofiG. Estp of Hartford, near he occasionally, gave the pety-opCner* * 

Morpeth. BVber fkthk'i side she was a shilling, ,aod at’ Clirlstma£«)ie aU 
the-* last of tne*Whartons of Gifting, ways gaVeh^r ^guinea* W ms, will he . 
iff Yorkshire^* branch of the noble left a legacy of' 100 0# to Archdeacon 
family of Whqrtoh : afftd by her mo- Pott, the rei'tor oN$t. M&rtjTn’fi* as a . 
tfterV side she- was fi neilly 'descended mark «f his 1 approbation pf a serpton 
from Hard reef Walter, the par 1 - he heard' hifn preach, The,Archdea- 
Jiamentflry general in the time of con' had 6o knowtrdjge of MKWfighh 
r.harles 1; a Wfintan of a l Ik alfo'left tbd r following legacies 

verysinguldH -temperament. But pot- 10(M to the; Lord Chancellor; 4000#, 
seated df greaf talents aud’a benevolent .tor the C o u n test of Itojwy ti‘ ; and 4000# 
heart - * ** * * i% t o ftlfe Spegkht of theWuse qf Com* * 

Lately, iffHhe 7&tft year of hfs age), monk. •' Hfr blind fflort knowledge of 
Wit. WiHidmt,' Esq. ofivy-ToWe?; any of these distinguished* characters*' 
Pembrokeshire. Iff him tfie>leartietf than he had of Cady Prance* Wilson* 
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Thegremains of Mr. Wright were in- Sir John Hill/Bart. and brother 4>f 
terred in his family vault at Drayton.*’ Lieut.-Gen. SirR. Hill, K. B* 

"If M r* W right. has left any relations. On the S 1st of the same* month, at 
who arc not in easy circumstances, he an advanced age, Richard Lloyd, Esq* 
has acte.d a very worthless part by them banker, of Wrexham. * His death was 
(unless tliev should all have justly in- occasioned by a second attack of apo* 
curred his neglect) in thus leaving his plexv, brought on by excessive grief 
pioperty to wealthy strangers. Even for the loss of a beloved daughter: 
if he had no relatives, there are so since which his only surviving daugh- 
mauy proper ways of disposing of ter has fallen a victim to a typhufl 
riches — >o many useful institutions fever. 

and rnerjtorious •individuals might On the 5tb inst. at Maize-hill, 
have been benifited by theni'— so ma- Greenwich, Major-Gen, S* r John 
ny unhappy -families relieved— so Douglas, me moraole for the part which 
much suffering softened or extin- himself and his lady took in the in- 
gui&hed — that some disgust is natu- quiiy into the conduct of her Royal 
rally excited by such a strange ap- Highness the Princess of Wales. An 
propriation of wealth. Mr* Wright acute sense of the injustice with which 
is indeed described as “a tery ec- he and his wife had been treated since 
centric pel son it has been observed, that investigation, it is understood, 
that what in a rich man is called 14 ec- preyed on his spirits, and at length ec- 
centricity/' in"k poor one is at once casioned his death. His last word# 
pronounced •* insanity.” It . is said, were, an asseveration that truth alone 
however, that bis will is to be con* had guided him during the whole of 
tested. that affair. 

Lately, at the Cock Pit, St. Giles, On the 1 6 th ult. in the 70th year 
whilst preparations were making for of his age, James Nicld, Esq. one or 
the brutal exhibition, a Mr. Thorpe, his Majesty’s justices of rhe peace for 
from the country. Iie'had taken his Buckingham, Kent, Middlesex, and 
seat in front of the pit, and, not Vivo the city and liberty of Westminster} 
minutes before Ins death, l*»d offered and treasurer to the society for the 
fo back the Huntingdon birds for ten relief of persons confined for suwll 
guineas. He was observed to lean his debts. His active benevolence in. 
bead forward, and appeared somewhat visiting all the prisons in the country* 
ill. He made a kind of moan, when ana doing every thing in his power to 
instantly his colour changed, and he alleviate the distresses of their wretcli- 
was a corpse. Surgical aid was imme- ed inhabitants, will be long icincin- 
diately procured, but the spark of bered and regretted. No person since 
life was extinct. Me died ofapoplex)*. Upward's time had more exposed bis 
The body was removed to a neigh- health in these 4 und er takings, and in 
bouring public-house. The wife and conjunction with the benevolent Dr. 
the sister of the deceased soon arrived Lettsom, Mr. Nicld’has been the cause 
to see the “body, and the reader may of various ameliorations in the dif- 
judge of their feelings. If is said that ferent prisons of this country but 
the deceased, half a houf before his which still require a stronger hand to 
death, had observed, * f th^ last time I render them effectual correctives of 
was here l said, if ever I attended the vice and immorality* and to substitute 
pit again [ hoped I s hrfu Id dbfthcre.” prevention as much as possible in the 
He was bctw^^j&and 00- room of punishment. 

On the Mr, Thomas iiey- * At his hduscat Brighton, Jffpi,Lane f 

nolds, of Oxford* jltireet, where be had Esq. formerly of the Minerva Printing 
carried on busings as a bookseller and Office, Loudon, from which Jw had 
Stationer for the last thirty years, dur- retired ibout ten years in favour of 
fng which time b* maintained the his late partner, Sir. Newman. He 
character of aft upright tradeiroaK was long distinguished for his copious 
and haa ever beep considered to be publication of novels, and for the 
(that enviable character) a hpfyest {nan. .activity he exerted In establishing cir- 

On tnes^th Jandirjf,at navykstone, entering libraries in every town and 
John Bill, Esq. colonel of the almost every yillage of the empire. 
Shropshire yeomanry cavalry, son of For many years he was senior eapt&ia 

Uwvxxb al Mao. Vol. XXI. ? X 
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©f one of the regiments at London after an illness of p few minutes^aad 
ftiilitia# and was famous for his con* the' previous enjoyment of full health, 
aivial parties at the head* quarters at Her ladyship was the daughter of 
Greenwich. He was twice married; Stephen Poy lit z, of Midghftm House, 
his second lady survives him, bufhas Berks, Esq. She was married io 1755, 
no children. and was mother of the present Earl 

IUrnatdin SL Pierre , at Paris, aged Spencer, the Countess of Beshorouph, 
$4. lie Was keeper of the Botanic artd the late Duchess of Devonshire. 
Garden, and was the author of the The Duchess of Leinster* at her 
Studies of Nature, and other Works, hothe, in Grosve nor- place. Her grace 

Af the farm of Harrylatr, Kilmal- was sister of the late Duke of Rich- 
Oolm, aged po, Janet Mackinlaw* the umnd, was horn on' the ttth of Octo* 
first of thirtv-seven legitimate cliil- her, 1 7$ i, and married, in Feb. 1717# 
dren of otte father 1 the deceased had tu James the first Du.kc of Leinster, 
home twelve children, nine of Whom grandfather of the present Duke, the 
were sous/ The number of children* only nobleman of that rank in lr.e* 
grand children, and great graud-chiU land. 

dren, amounts. to 106 . The f celebrated Abbe Gcoffry, at 

On the 13th tilt, at Woolwich, aged Paris, *.ged 70, one of the editors of 
ff, Lietft-Geft. tfuddlestonc, colouel the Journal tit l' Empire, which occa- 
corrtmandant of the 5th battalion of sinned it to have a greater sal© than 
tiie Royal Regiment of Artillery. He awy other French Journal. Its sale 
had; been fifty-seven years an officer of was ‘22,000 daily. He was a very ex- 
artillery. Among other honourable cellent Greek and Latin scholar, aud 
duties in which he had been engaged* was well read in the Belles Lcttrea. 
was that of supporting the brave Gen. He was the irreconciliable enemy of 
Wolfe, at Louisburgh. Voltaire, and constantly attacked the 

The Countess Dowager Spencer* revolution, - 

PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

Cork wall. the featu res of youth— the other, bend- 

A MINER, near Falmouth, has in# beneath the load of years, and 
JIjL received a letter from Fahhm, living, if she could be said to live* 
in Sweden, which partakes of the mar- during an equa{. space of time abqw 
veilous. It mentions, that in opening ground— -may be more easily conceiv- 
a communication between two mines, cd than described, 
the corpse of a miner was found in a Devonshire 

state of softness, bping impregnated At a meeting of the Ho niton Bible 
with the vitriolic water of the mine. Society, a son of the black chieftain. 
When exposed to the open air, it be- Tousaint* of the island of St. Do - 
came ■ atm. The features wore not re- mingy, and now about nineteen years 
cognised by any person present, but or’ age* was introduced by J«$ytw*» 
tradition h$d preserved the. recoLlec* Esq. and during the proceedings lie 
tion of a young man being suddenly descanted very largely on the worth of 
missed about fifty years ago Among the Bible ami tlie value of Chris- 
the spectators, an old vfomant coming tian Hy ; for which, it h said, he .is 
forward# leaning on her crutch**# preparing to hecome-a missionary, 
discovered that thecorp&was a young From the hnmepae weight of snow, 
man tbvWhba* .she had been engaged and the decayed state of the pillar*, 
in a promise of marriage. She imme the piazzas in froqt of. the poor-houses 
diatcly threw herself orf the body of for freemen's widows, called the Ten 
her former lover, *and bedewed it with Cells* in Sun-Jane, Exeter, lately felt, 
many tears, though almost' fainting ©mb a tremendous crash, but the 
with joy to have again beheld the ob- building is opt ityured. By the in- 
ject of her affection before she de- scription stone, it appears that thebe 
trended to the tomb* The contrast alms-houses were founded by Simon 
between die parties, ibe one buried Crindon,Dsq.>tlirtce mayor of Exe- 
uearly fifty years# yet preserving all ter# in the reign of Henry . IV. in the 
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car 1406, and supported afterwards husbands may easily conceive the si- 
)j benefactions andiestoites left by di % f- tuetion of Mr. Wymle — bereft rn as 
fereat charitable persons. ' imtant of nearly the whole of hit 

ESSEX. famil y 1 

A few daysprevious to the Christ- . ‘ Leicestershire. 

mas audit-day, C. C. Western, Esq. Advor,tuge of small Farms .— In tho 
one of the representative!, for this v , llla i- rc of 1 hrussmgtoo, enclosed 
county, wrote circular. letters to those a ^°^ t twenty -four yean ago, the Earl 
erf his tenants whom be considered as <> f & ssex . " » <*>«stdcrablw propnetur 
not being wealthy men, during they At the time of the enclosure, he had 
would not distress themselves to pay f ou ^ cottages ami twenty-six acres of 
their rent at that time, but postpone J a ^ out * which were let to four 
doing so till June, at which time, if labouring men at the commissioners 
p - * - * — *»- value; these four men have amply 

were at the time of writing the letter, compensated for his liberality, in 

bringing up thirty two children with- 
out any assistance from the parish; 
most of them art in service, and bear 
good characters. 

NORTH AMPTONIHTRS. 

A subscription is carrying on for 
the purpose of erecting a new bridge 
at Northampton, over the river New, 


he should expect them to pay; if, on 
the contrary, corn shopld then be 
lower in price, he should take that 
circumstance into consideration, and 
allow them to make some redactions 
in their rent, 

IfcEREFORDSHlRg. 


Leominster, arch 16.— -A dreadful Upwards of 9000J, has been already 
accident occurred in this town vaster- subscribed, 
day evening, by the falling of a floor northOmberlakd. - 

over the kitchen of Mr. John Wynde, Some time since, a fti e broke out at 
a maltster and merchant. The floor, a house in ftlancbiand, which was 
it appears, wa9 loaded with a large happily extinguished in less than at) 
quantity of wheat, but not being pro- lmur* However, in one of the rooms, 
pcrly secured, some of the timbfis it h said, (we hope maliciously) there 
gave way, and the whole wgs instan* dwelt an old maid, who could not be 
taneously precipitated through a se- prevailed upon, by the loud cries of 
cond floor, into the kitchen, where the populace, to open her door. At 
Mrs. Wynde, her aunt, four children, length the neighbours obtaining en- 
frnd two female servants, were sitting. traAce, and beginning to nv>ve her 
An alarm being immediately given by gooods, on account of the water that 
a man servant, who happened fortu- was coming down upon them, their 
nately to escape, though buried nearly utmost astonishment was excited, 
breast high, the most prompt av&ist* when they found a ** young spark** 
ance was afforded, ami in less than enveloped in the bedclothes! The 
half ap hour the whole were dug out ; confusion of the pair was not inferior 
the three younger children were dead to that of Joseph Surface in the School 
from suffocation, and the two servants fir Scandal, oti the discovery of the 
from violent contusions and fractures M little l 4 Vench milliner/* 
on their heads, every exertion was nottinohamshirb, 

made by a number of medical men, . . , . . .. 

who were soon upon the spot, to re- A‘ * late ^ter sessions, thema. 

•tore animation, but wfthout effect.- * wUales £■«*» « holv#d to * nforce 
Mrs. Wynde, her anut,a»d the eldest * l,e .P eilak > °" a11 »"« « 

daughter, miracilffiusly escaped death. ^ ,n 8 Cl * n °‘ herw “f <* a " H *• 
the aunt and daughter being found in Winchester meastue. have appointed 
a* upright situation, covered about P^P er , ‘ > * cer » *? }** information 
breastVgh with fallen timber, bricks, ***** ali l* 180 "' "? 

and grain. The tamemgtions of Mrs. eootigry tothe *«d and 

W . when informed of the fate of her ttfCiwIe* II,. 
family, were heart-reading beyond de* ntno asm ae. 

aeription, Indeed, such a trply dit- A house at Asterton, near Norbory, 
hewing scene was scarcely ever wit- was lately thrown down by the violence 
Those 1 who are parents and of the wind and: the weight of snow 
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noon the roof- The occupjar, Wm, bore a natural appeanmce*-in others 
Hoppet, with his wife and three chil- again, it appeared fatty. The fca- 
dren, were in bed, and we are grieved tui'es were perfectly distinct, the teeth 
to state, that a beam falling on the regular, the nose projecting — the eyes 
man, his wife, and one child, crushed so little injured, that the transparent 
them to death. Two children es- part was still pellucid, like horn. The 
caped- bands, in admirable preservation. 

The inhabitants of Shrewsbury rested upon the Clipper part of each 
have resolved to erect a New Market thigh ; and scarcely a bone of the toes 
near the Button Cross, instead of a was wanting. The throat was swollen 
pillar $ as the most suitable mode of very much under the lower jaw, giv- 
recording the brilliant services of Ge- ing the idea of strangulation. The 
neral Sir Rowland Hill, it is intended hair was cut off, in a ragged mariner, 
to place a triumphal arch at theen- over the whole head, and was not to 
i trance of the market place, with an be found at all. The bead itself rest- 


appropriate inscription. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Carious Exhumation of a Corpse.— 
On Tuesday the 15th instant, orders 
haviug been given to open a vault, 
near the vestry, in the north aisle of 
SU Maryport Church, in Bristol, it 
was discovered that thp vault was al- 
ready too full to admit another coffin, 
without beingsunk deeper. .The situa- 
tion is precisely under the remains of 
a monument, which, from its style, 
must have belonged to the times of 
Henry VII. and has been always called 
the tomb of William Little, the Bris- 
tol grammarian — over which is a ta- 
Iblet, greeted to the memory of Tho- 
mas Kington, of Notton, Wilts, Esq. 
The oldest of the four removed cof- 
fins had been in the vault only 1 6 years, 
but all of them were quite decayed, 
and their inhabitants nearly mingled 
with their kindred dust. Upon break- 
ing up the bottom of the brick work, 
aud digging down a few feet, the 
spade struck upon a hard substance, 
which was soon discovered to be a 
coffin of lead, being about fifteen feet 
below the surface, without any in- 
scription. It was taken up, and the 
next morning examined in*tbc pre- 
sence of several gentlemen. The lead 
was of considerable thickness, and 
contained a thick shell, of red deal, 
with the interstice stuffed closely with 
straw. When the lid was lifted up, 
some gas, of a soapy odour, escaped, 
and the whole became perfectly inof- 
fensive. A very interesting spectacle 
mow presented itself:— there lay, in a 
most perfect state of preservation, the 
body of a robust man, measuring six 
feet two inches} the flesh, in some 
parts, resembled supple brown lea- 
ther— rjn others it was quite vrjiite^and 


ed upon a pillow, composed of blue 
and white striped tick, stuffed with 
feathers, not differing in any respect 
from thqse in common use. The body 
was wrapped up in a quilted counter- 
pane, blue outside, and worked within, 
curiously, with red roses in bud. There 
was nothing resembling wbat wc now 
call grave clothes. Under the coun- 
terpane was a wove doublet, buttoned 
down in front with' small wooden but- 
tons, worked with thread, with long 
skirts, and an over-flap collar, in the 
costume of Oliver Ciomwi ll’s time. 
Under this was a fine linen shirt, with 
a worked ncck-picce. On the legs, a 
air of wove brown woollen stockings, 
ut no snoes. Upon the hands had 
been a pair of leather gloves, which 
had fallen to decay. From the chin 
to the top, of the head, passed a blue 
and white linen handkerchief, figured, 
and tied very firmly in a handsome 
knot, probably to retain the lower jaw 
in its place. 

The body having been carefully 
lifted from the shell, the latter was 
minutely examined, as well as all its 
furniture, together with a quantity of 
hemp, forming a bottom layer; but 
not the slightest trace of any, thing 
metallic could be found ; not a mark 
upon his linen,- nor an iota which 
could lead to a knowledge of his per- 
son. Two professional gentlemen, 
Mr. Richard Smifh* and Mr. Wm. 
Goidwyer, examined the slate of the 
subject itself, Mr. Henry 9mith, at- 
torney, having previously made, a 
drawing of it in situ . The lungs were 
somewhat shrivclled.aud .black} but 
the heart was in such a perfect state, 
that its vessels, cavities and valves, 
would have, admitted erf an anatomi- 
cal demonstration, as a recent one# 
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It was quite white* felt like soft cha- The general idea inclined to presume* 
inois leather,- and was evidently con* from the toute ensemble, that the sub- 
verted into that substance which *the ject had been executed. As the cos- 
chemists call adtpocete , being an in- tmne seemed to point out the time* so 
feriorsort of spermaceti. The mid- the hUtory of our city seemed to mark 
riff was completely so changed. The out the man to he either M Master 
iiv-r had a yellow crust of this sub - Robert Yeomans* 1 * an alderman and 
stance, the eighth of an inch thick; sheriff of Bristol* or “ Master George 
deeper down it was but imperfectly Rows her/* two royalists* who were 
formed; and towards the centre, this hung in Wine-street by the Round- 
organ appeared quite fresh and na- heads, under Colonel Fiennes* about 
tural. The bowels were shrivelled* the 30th of May, 1643* in spite of the 
and an entire curiously coiled up mass strenuous interference of King 
of spermaceti appearing quite covered Charles* who sent a trumpeter with a 
with crystals. The muscles in front, let tef from Oxford* to endeavour to 
between the ribs* upon the loins, in save them. But it happons unluckily 
the thighs, and, in fact* every where, for this opinion, that in a book called 
were, more or less, converted into a “ Mercurius Busticus ; or, the Court • 
brown dirtv- looking fatty ^pbstance. try Complaint" printed five years after 
The gri-tles were elastic;* and the the event, and now in the possession 
bones quite firm, fresh, and sound, of Robert Dyer, Esq, as also in other 
The weight of the body had been ap- papers' of the late antiquarian, Mr. G. 
parcntly a good deal diminished, a!* Catcott, entitled, 44 England's Bloody 
though the limbs had yet considerable Tribunal" giving an account of this 
plumpness. execution, it is expressly mentioned. 

After the examination, these re- that ** these two new glorious martyrs 
maim* were carefully laid within the having thus, through their ignomi- 
two coffins, and replaced at the low- nious deaths, rendered their souls to 
cst part of the vault. A few relics God, their bodies were taken down, 
were preserved by the spectators ; and and, carried to Master Yeomans* fa- 
the heart, wc understand, will b<>de- ther- in- law’s house, corner of Bristol 
posited in Mr. Smith's Anatomical bridge, and in the evening thdy were 
Museum, as a fine and valuable spe- both interred. Master Yeomans/ at 
cimen of human adipocere . Christ Church, and Master Bowsher’s 

Two questions will here naturally at St. WerburghV 
arise. First, were any means used to Mu point of fact, therefore, the 
preserve the body? and, secondly, history of this body is wrapped up in 
who was the hero of the tale >— • In an- total obscurity. It however affords 
swer to the first, it can be boldly as- such scope for curiosity, that we shall 
serted, that no cerecloth, wax, gums, be glad to find any one who can throw 
varnish, spjees, or any gross em- but- a ray of light upon the affair, 
balming materials were used, at least either chemically or historically, 
they could not be detected. There is, wales. 

however, one curious circumstance Mo?imoutk t March 9 .— A bout twenty 

now to be mentioned, which is, that seven years ago, the body of a voung 
there was an oblong hole, of about 10 woman, named Mary Prichard, was 
inches by 4, in the wooden shell, found in a mill-pond in the neigh* 
closed by a piece of wood, which was bourhood of Longtown, in the county 
easily removable. This led to a con- of Hereford, with many marks of vio- 
jeeture, tbat rum, brandy, or ardent lence thereon, and a coroner’s jury 
spirit, in sotne*sbape or another, had being summoned, after a patieqt in* 
been, through that aperture, poured r vestigation, delivered a verdict of 
upon the corpse; and this opinion was Tfrilful Murder. The deceased had 
strengthened by its flexibility, as, for some time lived servant with Mr. 
When raised forwards, it easily attained Gilbert, of Oluddock, and two young 
the sitting posture. The lower p&rt of men, John Davil and J. Jones, being 
the shelfctoo', was damp. Yet, per- her intimate acquaintance, suspicion 
haps, *alF this might be as easily ac- fell upon them; and they were in con^ 
counted for by a different hypothesis. sequence apprehended. Jones had 
Secondly, of whom was it the^body? formerly lived at Mr. Gilbert's with 
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her as fellow-sei vant; but bis then in the different parts of it, All Jet out 
xnUtiesa (Mrs. Iiopkins of Iretandoa) in tenements. Several of the inba* 
sweating that he was in her house alt bi tents were precipitated froth a great 
the evening, that he went to bed be- height, and most miraculously pie- 
fore her, and that he did not rise till served, though others were btuied in 
after she was up; and this being cor- the ruins, which presented an awful 
roborated by a boy, who swore that he appearance. 

slept with him, and that to the best of A shott time since, a quarrel arose 
his knowledge he was not out of bed about eleven at night, in the streets 
till be arose with him to go to their of Irvine, between some of theinba* 


usual employment, he was discharged. 
Davis also proved his innocence. 
Some time after this, Jones left that 
Neighbourhood, and took up his resi- 
dence in Monmouthshire, wbep he 
married, and had five children, but his 
wife has been dead some j ears, and he 
Is now in the decline of life. Being 
at length sevei ely afflicted with illness, 
and fearing the approach of death, he 
sent a few days since for the liev. Mr. 
Sayce, of Tiellick, to whom he made 
a full confession of the murder. He 
acknowledges that he retired to rest 
with the boy before his mistress went 
to bed, that when lie thought all the 
family were asleep (having pievjouslv 
appoin t to meet the unhappy girl, 
who was pregnant by him), lie stole 
oat of the house, committed the fmr- 
rid dead, and returned to hisbed, with- 
put disturbing any one, having been 
aut,a few minutes absent. He still 
lives, though in a very weak state, and 
appears much easier in his mind since 
the confession. His present residence 
is on Penalth Common, near Hargoed» 
about three miles ftom hence, 
SCOTLAKp. 

A distressing event occurred in 
Prince’s-street, Glasgow, on the after- 
ternoon of the 4th iustant. Borne 
bricklayers had been engaged in mak- 
ing what was called improvements in 
some cellars in the neighbourhood; 
when, having weakened the founda- 
tion of the large house alluded to, the 
whole back wall of the house of four 
stories fell down, with a most awful 
crash. Fire was added to this cala* 
foity, arising from those then burning 


bitants of that town, principally iai* 
lots, and some of the soldieis belong- 
ing to a detachment of the «7th regi* 
ment of foot qnaitered theie, which, 
unfortunateh ending in blows, and 
the latter finding themselves very 
loughly handled, it is undersitiod one 
of them 1 an to his quartets for a loaded 
gun, and^on his leturn, shot Allan 
Hutton 1 J 1 rough the heart with a 
musket-ball, who instantly expired. 
Hutton, by trade a weaver, was a 
strong, robust man, and, it would ap- 
pear, had been very active m the 
scuffle, which led to the fatal weapon, 
being pointed at him. He has left a 
wife ajid family to lament his loss. 
John M 4 Manus, the soldier suspected, 
wa« immediately 'appi ehended ; and, 
after a full investigation into the 
whole of the affair* by the Shcitff- 
Suhstitnte <and Procuratoi -Fiscal of 
the county, has been committed to 
piison to stand trial, charged with the 
perpetration of the mpidpr t 

JUTLAND. 

The breaking up of the ice on the 
6th of February proved fatal to the 
bridge of London Derry, when the 
centre giving way, ten or twelve pwis 
floated down the stieam. So com- 
pletely suspended was the intercoutse 
between Dublin and tb^difleiient parts 
of the country, in the interior duriqg 
the late fiost, that on the 27th of Ja- 
nuary no less than fifteen hundred 
country mails were due in the metro- 
polis; and the accumulated news- 
papers at 4Jie Galena! post Office 
amounted to no -less than ten tone ii\ 
weight. r 


BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. 32, 18 1 4 , to MARCH St$, 1814 . 


§nai*w*Hnn* | avaixn. ( 2 and * * 1 27 

573 1 I F^msa-s 7^4 } ,5M S | f 10 an^ 20 «• 5t 

Whereof dj e* voder t wo 7W4 «>W 438 <| 
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AVERAGE, PRICES OF CORN, 

Bv the Wincheiier Quarter of 8 Busheli.and of OATMEAL per Roll of I4plbfc 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Mar. I9th» 1814* 
INLAND counties 


maritime counties. 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


9. d. 

*. cL 

s. d. 

Middsx. 

m 4 

40 *4 

43 1 

Surrey " 

83 0 

46 0 

41 8 

Hertford 

73 ft 

41 0 

43 2 

Bedford 

74 3 

44 O 

38 4. 

Huntin. 

73 7 

■ — 

38 2 

Nortlm. 

77 8 


36 10 

Rutland 

71 3 

- — 

36 0 

Leicest. , 

78 2 

■ — — 

39 1 

Netting. 

80 0 

58 0 

44 8 

Derby 

92 8 


45 6 

Stafford 

85 11 


,42 J 

Salop 

83 3 

62 2 

46 2 

Herefor. 

76 6 

51 2 

37 4 

Wor*st. 

82 8 

- 

45 9 

Wurwic. 

88 2 


45 0 

Wilts 

79 0 


37 2 

Berks 

80 ft 


30 4 

Oxford 

80 3 


36 0 

Bucks 

78 4 


► 37 0 

Brecon 

83 a 


>' 43 3 

Montgo. 

71 11 


‘1 38 5 

Radnor. 

78 i 


■; 4i o 


Oats II 

*. d . I 
»l 51 
32 4r 


Essex 

Kent 


80 I Of Sussex 

2 7 Of 
23 4 j 
25 9| 

25 91 
27 10|| 


28 

30 

30 


8 


36 2] 

33 II 
20 

26 I0| 
26 
26 
24 


[Suffolk ... 
Cambridge . 
Norfolk ... 
Lincoln • . , 

York 

Durham . . . 
Northumherlan. 
(Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster , 
Chester . . . 

Flint 

Denbigh . . . 
Anglesea . . . 
(Carnarvon . 
[Merioneth . 
Cardigan. 


Wheat 
*. d. 
75 0] 
74 
70 
67 


Average af England and Wales* 
Wheat 78* Id.; Rye 46s. 8<tt; Barley 
40s. *2A. ; Oats 20s. 8d. ; Beans 
40 s. 3d. ; Peace 53s. Id. j Oatmeal 
34s. Od. 


5} 32 Pembroke .. 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan . 
Gloucester • 
Somerset . . . 
Monmouth . 

Devon 

Cornwall . . . 
'Dorset 

(Hants 


64 
69 
72 

65 
68 

79 

80 
86 

79 10] 
HI 
88 


88 I 
87 ! 
84 l 

71 * 

77 

79 
83 

78 1 

80 

76 

79 

77 
75 


Rye 
#/ d. 1 


41 

42 


37 0 


36 n 


52 1 


[Barley 
s. i 
42 8 

40 id 

38 0 

39 5 
39 11 
36 6] 
38 

41 


43 10| 
49 
56 


Oats. 

*. d. 

29 2 

30 10 
23 9 


44 9] 
44 1 


5 

8 
9 
4 
4 
9 

37 11(25 11 
40 10)28 0 
28 4 


(30 

29 


49 
40 

44 

45 
36 0[ 

32 10| 
44 
39 4 
38 8| 

36 

36 5] 

37 11 

35 1 

32 10) 
35 1 


29 
22 
16 
10 
17 
16 
0)18 11 
22 g 
*28 6 
1122 8 


27 O 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATERWORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. See. 

March 95, 1814, 


DOCKS. 

Commercial, 1 5Q/. per share 
East India, I J2T. per cant 
London, 10 71. ditto 
Wesrt-lndia, 160/. ditto 
caVals. 

Grand Junction, 235/. per that* 

Grand Union, 85/. ditto 
Grand Western, 51/. per shara die. 
Huddersfield, 14/. 10*. per share 
Rennet and Avon, 21/. $»tt« 

Lancaster, 1 7,1. 19*. ditto 
Leicester Union, 1*12/. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 204/. ditto 
Monmouth, 140/. ditto 
Thames and Medway, 19/. 10*. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 19/. >0* ditto 
Warwick and Napton, 280/. ditto 
Warwick and Hinai ogham* 3 9(2/. ditto 

WATER* WORKS. 

Last London, 70$. per share 
Grand Juuctkm 9 47£ ditty <• 


Kent, 5 61. ditto 

Portsmouth and Farlingtou, 25/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 32/. ditto 

INSURANCK-omCBS. 

Albion, 4 61. per share 
Atlas, 4/. ditto 
Globe, 1131. ditto 
Hope, 2 /. 7t. ditto 
Imperial, 48/. ditto 
Loudon* 2 1 /.ditto 
.Rock, 2/. 12*. ditto 

BRIDGES, 

Strand, 30/. par share * 

.Ditto Annuities, 15/. per share ft dm. 
VauxhAll, 5 71. per sham dis. 

SUNDRIES. 

London l»istituUou^43/. per share 
Surry, 13/. 10*. ditto 
.Bceralstone Mines, 54/. per share prem. 
Butspil, J44/. ditto * 

>Garrw, 21. ditto 


Am 'WqXF/ Mid Co. Cswifl?, Dockland Stock Brokers* 
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“ \W dial! never envy tin* honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, ii’ we can be numbered among the writers w ho ha\e given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.** — Dit. Johnson. 


O R1GIN A L COMMU NICATIONS. 


Peace, Commerce, and no Colo- 
nies. By the liev. Joseph Town- 
send, A.M. 

[ Concluded from p. 1^.] 

W E will suppose, that by a conti- 
nuation of the war he might 
have destroyed the navy of all the con- 
tinental poweis, have taken possession 
of their colonies, have annihilated 
both their manufactures and their 
commerce, and have converted i he 
most formidable of these powers into 
a military republic in the heart of Eu- 
rope. Wo u ill supposfe, that neither 
the nations actually at war with IJhg- 
land, nor the neutral powers, could 
have navigated the ocean. What then 
would have been the consequence * 
Would not all the ports of Europe 
and America have been closed against 
the manufactures and the commerce 
of this country, and w#uld not the 
sources of her abundant wealth have 
failed ? In such circumstances, had 
he transfeired the theatre of war to 
any part of the continent, would not 
the specie of this island have been dis- 
persed there in subsidies, and dissi- 
pated in foreign expedition* ? If these 
questions must be answered in the 
affirmative, would not the Bank of 
England have been .reduced to the 
necessity of suspending the payment 
of its notes, that, is, of* violating good 
faith, and breaking its engagements 
with its creditors ? 

This wise minister was perfectly 
aware, that paper money, issued in 
too great abundance, would drive 
specie out of the kingdom, and that 
the nation would be compelled to re- 
ceive paper, not convertible into cash 
at the option of the holder, as the 
only medium of exchange} that is, a 
thing of no intrinsic value, instead of 
Universal Mao, Vol. XXi. 


a commodity of great intrinsic value; 
a thing whose value is local, instead 
of a commodity whose value is uni- 
versal ; a thing whose value depends 
upon the existence, nay, even upon the 
w ill of government ; a thing by which, 
in a convulsion of the state, the hold- 
ers would sustain the greatest los9, in- 
stead of a commodity whose value no 
convulsion of the slate can diminish. 
Such effects we have particularly had 
an opportunity of noticing in the pa- 
per dollars of America, and in the 
assignats of France. 

Had this great statesman persevered 
in vwr, when the sinews ot war were 
shrunk, when the vital stieam rat* 
low, and its sources uere well nigh 
exhausted} what the ultimate conse- 
quence of a such procedure would have 
bty?u, no human prudence will ven- 
ture to pronounce. He acted there- 
fore wisely, when be resolved to make 
peace, before the specie should vanish 
and before the country should be de- 
luged with paper. 

That gold and silver alone do not 
constitute the wealth of nations has 
been long since demonstrated, and 
will be evident \o every one who 
takes a view of England, of Portugal, 
and of Spain. The latter with their 
mines of silver and of gold aie poor, 
and the former without either has 
overflowed with wealth. This ap- 
pears by the millions expended annu- 
ally in national improvements, in 
dock-yards, in roads and in canals. 
These proceed without either gold or 
silver; and were the ports of Europe 
open to our commerce, such is our 
credit with all nations, that even in 
our foreign transactions there would 
bo no absolute necessity fof either, 
beyond what would be requisite to 
pay the ultimate balance of trade, be- 
cause the merchant* ledgers would 

2h 
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be sufficient for all the other purposes 
of cbiniueJK. 

But u ere peace restored, commerce 
would revive; gold and s»il\er would 
flow into this island; the Bank of 
England, under n wise admiuiotiation, 
would diminish the issue of its paper, 
the value of which would propoi bon- 
nily incrc.w, iili it mine to a par with 
bullion, and then all hanks would he 
able to resume the payment of their 
notes in specie 

That which gives to gold its supe- 
rior value is among other properties 
its superior scarcity. With savages 
all traffic must be Carried on hv bar- 
ter: but as nations heroine civilised, 
dome commodity sufficiently scarce 
and durable, of small hulk and of easy 
transport, is substituted as the univer- 
sal medium of exchange. Gold and 
silver hme been from remote anti* 
quifv this medium. 

Wore these procurable in the same 
quantify, and with as little expense of 
labour as iron, their relative value 
would be changed, and iron would be 
preferred tb gold. Gold is indeed 
more durable than paper, and there- 
fore of superior value to him, who 
wishes to hoard .and hide it, as hap- 
pens in all despotic countries. It is 
the limitation ot the quantity,, which 
constitutes its value. Were gold* as 
abundant as the river sands, mixed 
with which il was anciently procured, 
it would be no longer valuable as a 
medium of exchange. For, since its 
value bears proportion to its scarcity) 
If the quantity increases, the value 
must diminish, and supposing the 
quantity to be infinite, its value for 
specie would altogether vanish. The 
same may be said of paper money. 

When Henry Hope quitted Hol- 
land, and sought refuge in this island, 
he brought with him treasure to the 
amount of more than half a million, 
not in gold and silver, but in his ledger, 
which contained Jus credits in the 
ledgers ot his correspondents i scattered 
over the surface of the globe, from 
whom he could procure at pleasure 
either bilk of exchange or n^oaqlilp 
commodities, which luiv> 

converted into gold and • silver ; but 
his papi* representing both in every 
civilised country* was more valuable 
than either. Since .the time of Mr. 
Hope’s arrival ill this country gold 
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has^vatiished, and the quantity of pa- 
per having been move than doubled, 
it's value has been reduced. 

Now had the minister, whose wis- 
dom would have aveited all the mise- 
ries u Inch Europe has lamented more 
than twenty years, had he obstinately 
carried on the war till the specie had 
disappeared, and the national debt* 
constantly increasing and doubling its 
amount in given periods, hail risen to 
the enormous sum of eight hundred 
millions ; to pay the interest of this 
debt, taxes must have been imposed, 
and for want of gold and silver, such 
paper as government would accent in 
payment of the taxes must have been 
created, Sul would have added to the 
overwhelming mass. 

Yet neither here could theaccumu- 
latioh end, for, to accommodate ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, to prevent 
multiplied bankruptcies, and to sup- 
port the commerce of the country, 
this overwhelming mass must have 
been still increased by extensive issues 
from all the country banks. 

On the other hand, should we sup- 
pose the production of corn, cattle, 
and other articles of prime necessity 
not to havte increased in the same pro- 
portion, or to have continued station- 
ary, whilst the sum total of circula- 
ting paper was thus increasing; the 
consequence must have been, that the 
value of paper money would have di- 
minished, or, in other words, the 
price of all these articles would have 
been augmented, till in given periods 
it would have been double or treble 
what they had been at the commence* 
nient of the war. 

The minister was fully aware of the 
distress which the continuance of war 
between England and .France nuist 
bring upon all Europe, and lie clearly 
saw that a contest for colonies and 
systems of monopoly would, in more 
ways than one, be {k-trimenlal to his 
•country. He had from his first en- 
trance’into public life declared his ad- 
miration of the beauty and perfection 
of the British constitution ; and the 
Whole tenour of his parliamentary 
conditct demonstrated, that his most 
ardent desire was to preserve that 
constitution pure. 

It did not escape his observation, 
that colonies, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word, require a strong 
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•military force both to controul ami to 
defend them, to keep them in subjec- 
tion, and to protect them from the 
enemies of the parent state, because 
in the first place the colonies them- 
selves, impatient the yoke, watch 
for opportunities to deliver their com- 
merce from restraint, and in the next 
|)lace all rival nations endeavour to 
open more extensive markets for their 
commodities. Of this the parent state 
is ever jealous, and this it is watchful 
to prevent. Guarda Costas have not 
been confined to Spanish America, 
for as merchants are disposed to carry 
on a smuggling trade, when they can 
do it to advantage ; so all governments 
are solicitous to prevent the access of 
illicit traders to their colonies, and 
employ their crurseis to keep them at 
a distance. The colonist has but two 
objects in view, and these he unremit- 
tingly puisnes; the one is to obtain 
the best market for his produce, the 
other is to purchase cheap the articles 
of which he stands in need. These 
views the parent stale finds it difficult 
to frustrate. Nay, so # strong is the 
propensity of buyers and seilerj to 
meet, when they can cany on a pro- 
fitable traffic, that nothing except a 
military force can keep them apart. 

Such possessions do not strengthen 
the mother country ; they invite hos- 
tility, and are at all times vulnerable. 
The country therefore which has the 
most numerous colonies will be the 
most vulnerable, and must have the 
greatest military establishment for 
their defence. The scat of dominion 
may be strong in itself, but the empire 
will be weak in exact proportion to 
the number of its vulnerable poinis. 
The observations of Captain Easley, 
in his valuable work on the Military 
Policy of Great Britain, confirm this 
conclusion. He supposes that 1 50,000 
men might be required for the defence 
of our newly-acquired colonies ; these 
added to the force employed for the 
protection of the old colonics, would' 
swell the total amount to double that 
number. , 

If long established colonies require 
a strong military force for their pro- 
tection, and to controul their com- 
merce,— -surely the acquisition of new 
colonies should not be matter of tri- 
umph to a nation which is jealous of 
its freedom, becapse they require a 
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much greater disposcable force ; and 
standing armies have at all times beta 
considered as dangerous to liberty. 
The nation therelore which i9 soli- 
citous to make conquests, and to pos- 
sess numerous colonies, must he con- 
tented to part with that, which it 
values, or should value most, and he 
subject to a military despot ; for it U 
a law of nature, widely established by 
the Righteous Judge of all the Earth, 
that no nation can deprive other na- 
tions of their libeity without Lting 
ultimately mslavrd itself- 

But for what purpose are colonit s do* 
sired? Is it for commerce? Without 
one colony a nation will trade to the full 
amount of its capital, its credit, and 
the produce of its industry ; and beyond 
this its commerce cannot extend.-*- 
But should it be acknowledged, that 
colonies require a great standing army, 
and that standing" armies lead to des- 
potism, it will follow tli at, in this vie w 
of the subject, as well as on other ac- 
counts already stated, colonies are de- 
trimental to commerce. The reason 
is, because despotism is unfriendly to 
public credit, which is the life and 
soul of commerce. Barter may be 
carried on by savages, commerce, by 
civilised communities, hut extensive 
commerce will be confined to those 
nations which have public credit, and 
the most extensive will be their por- 
tion who belong to countries in which 
public credit is most firmly esta- 
blished. 

Is it possible to have a doubt upon 
this subject, if we look at England 
and compare it with any country 
which groans under a military de-po- 
lism? \ln this land of liberty, this 
country, in which every man’s person 
and property is safe, few hide their 
trea&uic in the earth, and fill of late 
no man locked it up in strong 
chest ; every one sent it to bis banker 
without requiring either bond or 
mortgage. There he left it in perfect 
confidence that it would be forth- 
coming whenever he might want it, 
for the current expenses of his family, 
tor the purchase of land, or to be in- 
vested in government securities. la 
the mean time it, was employed, un- 
der various forms, in productive in- 
dustry Jt gave activity to agricultu- 
ral improvements, to roads; to canals, 
to manufactures, to fisheries, to mines* 
^ L « » 
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and to commercial speculations. This 
enabled our merchants to give long 
credit, and theieby to command the 
commerce of the world. 

Were the government of this hap- 
py island conveited into a military 
despotism, public credit with all our 
hopes of tuiure agricultural improve- 
ments, our flourishing manufactures 
and extensive commerce, all our con- 
fidence and comforts, all our abun- 
dant wealth, would \anu»h, and, like 
the baseless fabiic of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind. 

On the other hand* were Holland, 
France, and Spain to regain then' free- 
dom, their public credit and commerce 
would revive, and with them the de- 
sert would rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

Does anv man for a moment doubt, 
that despotism is inconsistent with 
public credit? Let him conceive a 
bank to be opened by the Grand Sig- 
nor at Constantinople, or by the best 
intemioned despot in the universe, 
and then consider whether he should 
he willing to deposit all his t retire 
there, rather than to hide it in. the 
earth. A moment’s reflection will 
convince him, that thcie never has 
been, there never will be, there never 
can be, such a bank, as was the bank 
of England, established by a despot ; 
because a national bank requires go- 
vernment by t!\e immutable Jaws of 
equity, not by the will and pleasure 
of a bail and mental man. 

Have we then demonstrated, that 
colonies requite standing armies to 
conn onl and to protect them-— that 
si liming armies lead to despotism — 
fhai dc'ipoiism is inconsistent with 
public n edit — and that without pub- 
lic credit commerce cannot flourish ? 
Jf theh^ptope-uions are agreeable to 
truth, man, no good patriot 

will ben£> inconsiderate as to pllce 
commercb and the constitution in op- 
posiri n r o each other, or so rash as 
to say, "Peiish our commerce.” But 
ever I' well wi:!'©r n hr* country will 
be di.. posed to say, neusli colonial mo- 
nopoly — pr'srhii. itniversal freedom 
of co» n .:,erc e promote agriculture — 
cherish «manu a* ■» urea— and for this 
purpose Jet our c. ' stitiPion live. 
Were things md* »*d it >iced to this 
alternative, tha r "iil.er liber?;- or com- 
merce must be lost, it would be the 
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part of wisdom to exclaim, " perish 
our commerce, but let our constitu- 
tion live/’ and we may be certain 
that, should tire constitution be pre- 
served. our commerce would revive. 

By the chance of war, islands, which 
wore possessed by France, now belong 
to Britain. We have ships, and we 
have colonies; but, excluded from 
the continent, we want cqrnmeico. 
— Should this nation cease from her 
war cry of ships, colonies, and com- 
merce ; should she abolish that system 
of monopoly, which she has been la- 
bouring to establish ; should she de- 
clare herself at peace with merchants 
of all nations ; should she open her 
ports freely to their commerce ; should 
she concentrate her force, lessen her 
expenditure, and diminish the burden 
of her taxes ; she would have nothing 
to fear for the constitution of her go- 
vernment, and, preseiving that, she 
might safely run the race of mdustiy 
with all competitors, and be ceilain 
that she should gain the prize. In 
this contest she might indeed excite 
envy or emulation, but she would no 
loqger be an object of terror to sur- 
rounding ^nations, who would bring 
their cnoirest commodities to her 
ports, as to the best market, and take 
back in return the produce of her in- 
dustry. In a word, she would be 
established as the emporium of the 
world. 

The true interest of England is most 
evident, and not less so that of France. 

Were it possible for France to blot 
out the nil me of England from the 
catalogue of nations, to destroy our 
ports, and to annihilate our commerce, 
what would she gain > And when 
she had thus lost tne best market for 
her produce, what trading nation 
would be the next to excite her jea- 
lousy ? Shall we say America ? It 
cannot be doubted, that in sound po- 
licy France should rifct desire to crush 
these rising states, because thegreater 
their wealth and industry, the more 
extensive will be the market opened 
for the industry of France. The same 
observation will apply to all other in- 
dustrious nations. 

But wtre the name of England 
blotted out from the catalogue or na- 
tions, would not the commerce of 
France, would not Europe. Jose that, 
which is infinite in value, a sate tie- 
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pot for its increasing wealth, a bank 
confided in by merchants of all na- 
tions, an universal mart, the centre 
of the commercial world, in which 
the buyer and the seller virtually meet 
together, however # distant from each 
other their residence may be ? Such 
is Londou, and considering the con- 
stitution of the various governments 
established in Europe, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that no other city can 
supply its place. 

whenever it shall happen, by a suc- 
cession ot unfortunate events, that 
England shall fall, as Tyre, as Car- 
thage, as Venice, have fallen ; all 
Europe will feel the sho^k. This, 
however, without pretending to more 
than common sagacity, we may ven- 
ture to predict that, when London 
shall cease to be the emporium of the 
world, its place will never be supplied 
by any city which shall be subject to 
despotic power. 

it is certainly for the interest of the 
whole commercial world, that there 
should be numerous marts dispersed 
ou*r the globe comnjunicating each 
with its central city, in which bjnks 
are established, with tribunals to en- 
force speedily and at a moderate ex- 
pense the performance of contracts 
and the payment of debts: but among 
these cities one will be chief, the rest 
subordinate. This metropolis, in the 
beginning of the last century, was 
Amsterdam : now it is London ; but 
it will, as long as the world endures, 
be found in the land of freedom, if 
such a country shall any where exist. 

.When Europe emerged from bar- 
barism, and, by the introduction of 
Christianity, was so far civilised, that 
merchants could safely travel with 
their merchandise from one city to 
another, marts were soon established, 
to which they might resort. It is 
well known that each city had its 
feriac, or church, feast, on the anni- 
versary of the patron saint. The ce- 
lebration of this festival attracted 
multitudes from the adjacent villages, 
and this assemblage ot the people in- 
duced the merchants to attend with 
their merchandise. In these fairs no 
distinction was made between na- 
tions: all were admitted upon equal 
terms, neither was any distinction 
made between them in, the countries 
tbrdugh which they passed. They 
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paid the appointed duly for their tran- 
sit, and they were received with a 
hearty welcome wherever they "ap- 
peared. Such was the nature of their 
traffic. 

There was then no commercial con- 
nection between city and city, be- 
cause, at these fairs, every one bought 
and sold for ready money. There 
was no such thing as a running ac- 
count between the merchants, nor did 
they stand in need of ledgers. Eveiy 
account was closed upon the spot. — 
Such were the fairs of Frankfort, of 
Vaucaire, of Stourbridge, 8rc. Such 
was the fair of Troyes, the capital of 
Champaigne, from which is derived 
the appellation of troy weight. 

In this state of society no claims to 
monopoly were urged, nor were com- 
mercial treaties thought of : but every 
one had access to the common mart, 
in which the trader, who brought the 
best commodity and sold it cheapest, 
was certain ot a preference. Every 
trader, independent of all others, stood 
or fell as au individual, and, if unsuc- 
cessful, did not involve a multitude of 
traders in the ruin which he brought 
upon himself. 

As long as the commerce of Europe 
was conducted in this way, if one'na- 
tion made war upon another, the 
trade of the invaded nation might be 
interrupted for a season; but when 
the storm was past, this soon revived 
and merchants of all nations resorted 
to its fairs. These marts have been 
generally forsaken, and in proportion 
as Europe has improved in civilisation, 
a new system of commerce has pre- 
vailed, accounts have been opened be- 
tween merchants in every country, 
and at present the commercial world 
may be considered as one family, dis- 
persed indeed and scat tered ah road in 
distant settlements, yetJnat inti- 
mately connected in all its tranches, 
which are bound by one common in- 
terest to support each other. Nay, 
such is the correspondence, that could, 
we examine the ledgers of the great 
mercantile houses situated in different 
parts of the globd, one for instance in 
London, the other in Amsterdam, 
fiourdeaux, Marseilles, Cad^, Barce- 
lona, Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York, we should find the debit side 
of one balancing the credit side of the 
other, In consequence of tills com* 
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municfltion a considerable bankruptcy 
in one city frequently shakes the cre- 
dit of corresponding houses in the 
mo*t distant cities. 

It can nt ior therefore be too fre- 
quently repeated, because it should 
be deeply impressed on the miud, that 
maritime Europe constitute*!, as it 
were, one tepublic ; and that war be- 
tween any two of us members, as for 
instance between England and F ranee, 
is detrimental to all, and produces 
ruin to themselves, piecisely as would 
be produced by civil discord, or by a 
war between any two great commer- 
cial cities, which, notwithstanding 
their mutual jealousy and competition 
in the market, are now compelled to 
preserve the relations of amity and 
peace. It is true England and France 
are competitors tor trade, so are Bris- 
tol, Liverpool, and London, but what 
would one of these cities gain by 
making incessant war against the 
others? Nothing but tuin and de- 
struction. 

Within these few years the Spanish 
trade with America, which had been 
monopolised by Cadiz, was ex te tided 
to Barcelona: but no capital in Cadiz 
was thereby thrown out of employ- 
ment, nor did it cease to be produc- 
tive. Had these cities been indepen- 
dent states, each commanding a mili- 
tary force, this abolition of monopoly 
in Cadiz in favdur of Barcelona might 
have produced a war between them, 
which would have terminated in the 
ruin of them both. Happily this was 
not the case, and therefore these cities 
participated in a traffic which was be- 
neficial to each and advantageous to 
the colonies. 

From the long continuance of war, 
and the deficiency of continental traf- 
fic# our^oommercial embarrassments 
are ,gref! # ,^|kjwjnt of specie has been 
most (wH: but these effects 
must to him, who, to 

catch at popularity, and that he might 
reconcile the nation to an impolitic 
and disastrous war, first raised Uie cry 
-of ships, colonies , and commerce, not 
reflecting that his acquisition of colo- 
nies might terminate in loss of com- 
merce, without which ships and colo- 
nies are useless. This most ambitious 
minister, when he rushed into the 
war, did not consider that he who be- 
gins a war, is seldom permitted to 


conclude it; that the acquisition of 
numerous colonies from a formidable 
at! verbary does but inciease the diffi- 
culties of the minister who is to make 
the peace; and tliat every century 
doos not produce a servant of the 
crown like the one who brought him 
forward to the world, a man of exten- 
sive information, strong mind, unsha- 
ken probity, and exalted patriotism# 
without which qualities no minister, 
in caie the war should be disastrous, 
would venture to make peace, or on 
the other hand, should the war be 
esteemed successful, would have the 
corn age, by \yell- timed concessions, 
to conclude such a peace as would be 
permuoeift. 

Until such a minister is found, the 
distress of trade, the ravages of war, 
and the revolution of empires will 
proceed w ith increasing violence and 
rancour ; but such a minister he was 
not anxious to have tor his successor. 

Little did he imagine, when he en- 
tered into the war with a great and 
an oppressed nation struggling for li- 
berty and the restoration of its consti- 
tution, that every part of Europe 
wofild be convulsed and every throne 
be shaken.* JHd he, like other men 
of high birth who aspire after employ- 
ments in the state, had he travelled 
on the continent ; had he witnessed 
the grievances under which the French 
people groaned, or examined the re? 
monstrances of the oppressed against 
their oppressors ; had he entered the 
fiscal courts, and observed the conduct 
of the judges placed upon the bench 
by those who farmed the taxes ; or 
had be seen their galley slaves drag- 
ging their chains, and condemned to 
this punishment for life, because they 
had collected for their families salt 
from the sea shore ; had he passed by 
the bastille, and heard the lamenta- 
tions proceeding from its dungeons y 
had he been acquainted with thefeodal 
claims and legal immunities of the 
nobility; had he seen the great mass 
of the people sinking under the Bur- 
den of taxes, from which the nobles 
were exempt, whilst this privileged 
order in the community enjoyed all 
the offices of trust and power in the 
army, in the navy, in the church# and 
in the civil departments of the state ; 
or had he attended in the common 
courts of law, and .seeo the polluted 
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fountains, from which justice was to 
issue for the people ; sooner would 
he have grappled with the irritated 
lion in his den, sooner would he have 
attempted to entangle and bind the 
tiger in a spider’s web, than to rivet 
chains and tetters on the enraged mul- 
titude in France. 

This attempt he made in the pre- 
sumptuonsncs.? of youth. It was in 
his riper years that he held up a false 
lure to dazzle the eyes of the un- 
thinking multitude. * Instructed as 
he had been in the principles of poli- 
tical economy, he must have known 
that all the colonies of, all the poten- 
tates of Europe, far from being worth 
the hundredth part of the blood and 
treasure which have been expended 
in their acquisition, would, iu the re- 
sult, be detrimental to his country: 
but it suited his purpose to flatter the 
vanity and to mislead the judgment 
of his auditors. Circumstanced as he 
was, he had no occasion for crooked 
policy. With his commanding ta- 
lents he might ha\e gone straight for- 
wards. The same disguise here re- 
sorted to had been already practiced 
by him some few years nftej the com- 
mencement of his career; when his 
youthful ambition prompted him to 
arm this country by sen and land for 
war, under pretence of resenting an 
insult offered to the British flag at 
Nootka Sound, where no such insult 
had been offered, and where no tra- 
ding vessel from Europe either had 
resorted, or was likely ever to resort. 
This armament had professedly one 
object iu view, but in reality there 
was another, and that wholly indepen- 
dent of colonies and commerce, name- 
ly, to reconcile the nation to a pro- 
jected Russian war, with which it 
was to have been connected. He 
well knew that Russia* is invulnerable 
to Great Britain, and that a war with 
Russia must-be unproductive to the 
navy/ He was likewise perfectly 
aware, that war with Russia in favour 
of tli^ Turks would be exceedingly 
disgusting to the nation; but he was 
persuaded, that,- if connected with the 
nope of plundering the Spanish colo- 
nies and commerce, it might be ren- 
dered palatable. In this hope he was 
disappointed by a succession of unto- 
ward events. The King of Sweden, 
who was to have been his chief instru- 
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ment of vengeance, unexpectedly 
made his submission to the Empress 
Catharine; the French Republic de- 
clared its resolution to support the 
family compact ; Spain abandoned 
that on which she set no value, and 
the Empress publicly exhibited her 
transports of exulting joy. 

Such was the result of his combi- 
nations, such the issue of his expen- 
sive operations. 

Soon after this, when he renewed 
his armaments and joined Jhe coali- 
tion against revolutionary France, 
there can be no doubt that his real 
object was the restorafion of royalty 
to its plenitude of power. Certain it 
is, however, that with a change of 
existing circumstances his object 
changed. For when the plenitude of 
.power was restored to royalty in the 
person of Napoleon, his object evi- 
dently became the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

To England it is a matter of perfect 
indifference what family is seated on 
the throne of France, because, who- 
ever ^wields the sceptre, will neither 
swear allegiance to a foreign power, 
nor prefer its prosperity to his own 
personal safety, and the well be'yig 
of the country over which he reigns. 
Should the monarch, of whatever fa- 
mily he may chance to be, turn his 
attention to the improveqaent of his 
extensive empire: his first care will 
he to promote the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of his . sub- 
jects, and knowing that permanent 
prosperity is only to be obtained bv 
cultivating the arts of peace, he will 
avoid every source of discord with 
surrounding nations, and above all 
things will be careful not to provoke 
their hostility by warlike preparations, 
such as may excite well ap- 

prehensions of intended ion. 

But should the ambi- 
tious, and destitute wis- 

dom ; should he be anxious only to 
extend the bounds of his dominion, 
and to acouire colonies, whose wealth 
and population he may check, and 
whose trade ,he (hay controul ; he 
will be fond of war, and car\not fail 
to be an object of terror to tht weak- 
est of his neighbours. Should this 
1 monarch, unprovoked, increase his 
warlike preparations, all surrounding 
nations, uncertain where the storm 
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may burst, will hasten to prepare for 
self* defence ; and By woful experi- 
ence it has been (bund, that the part) 
who thinks he has sufficient cause to 
fear, will strive to anticipate aggres- 
sion. 

Were it possible to know the family 
which wopld be most disposed to pre- 
serve the relations of amity and peace 
with England, we might then present 
our earnest supplications to the Sove- 
reign of the universe, who disposes, 
according to his will, of all the king- 
doms of ihe earth to seat that family 
upon the throne of France. This 
knowledge, however, is not designed 
for man ; and therefore that minister 
must be either void of understanding, 
blinded by prejudice and passion, or 
actuated by some detestable and sel- 
fish motive, Who can hazard the sal- 
vation of his country for the establish- 
ment of one family in preference to 
anv other upon the throne of France. 

Every coalition which lias been 
formed, every effort which has been 
made for the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, has not only terminated iu the 


aggrandisement of fVdnce and*the 
confirmation of their rival on the 
throne, but has placed the desired ob- 
ject at such a distance, that* it seems 
at last- to have vanished from the 
sight.* In the mean time the flame* 
oi war are spreading wide, and no one 
sufficiently exerts himself to quench 
them- To whom then shall Europe 
look for the termination of its mise* 
ries,- and where shall the minister be 
found who will have the patriotism to 
make peace? Could we recall the 
mighty dead, the answer would not 
be difficult. But till such a man ap- 
pears, possessed of the same exalted 
patriotism, the same intellectual pow- 
ers, and nie same fortitude as adorned 
the miuister who negotiated the peace 
of 1783, the ravages of war will be 
continued. 


* At the period this was written 
such an opinion was rational; hut 
what a prodigious change the events 
of the three last months have pro- 
duced J — Editor. 
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Insolvent Debtors* Act, 

(5 4 Geo. III. Chap . 37 J 4 . 
[Concluded from p. 

B Y sect. 30, If any action of 
escape, or any suit or action be 
brought against any justice of the 
peace, sheriff, keeper or gaoler of 
any prison, for performing This office 
in pursuance of this act, he may 
plead the general issue, and give this 
act in evidence; and if the plaintiff 
be nonsuited or discontinue his action, 
or venlkt pass against him, or judg- 
mentdraifo demurrer, the defendant 
shall SaS^treble costs. 

By sect. 31, If any action shall be 
brought against any prisoner entitled 
to the benefit of this act, his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, upon any 
judgment obtained against him or on 
any statute or recognizance acknow- 
ledged by him or debt contracted and 
due before the said 6th day of Nov. 
1813, such prisoner, his heirs, exe- 
cutors, or administrators, may plead 
'generally this act, at the general quar- 
ter sessions or general sessions or 


adjournment thereof, held at such 
time and place for such county or 
place (according to his or their case), 
without pleading any matter specially; 
and if the plaintiff be nonsuited, dis- 
continue his action, or verdict pass 
against him, or judgment on demur- 
rer, the defendant shall have treble 
costs. 

By sret. 32, Prisoners charged in 
execution before the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1 813, who, on application 
as insolvent debtors, have been by 
the court remanded back to the pri- 
son or gaol fr,otn whence they were 
brought up, but have been or shall be 
discharged from such .execution by 
their plaintiffs, without their own 
privity or consent subsequent to the 
said 6th day of November, J313, 
and before the day whereon they 
might otherwise have applied to take 
the benefit of this act, such prisoner 
shall be entitled, notwithstanding 
such discharge, to the same relief and 
advantage, which they might or could 
have otherwise obtained by virtue of 
this act, 
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By'sect. 33, * This act shall not ex- 
tend to release or discharge any At- 
torney <jt law, solicitor, or atiy other 
person acting or pretending to act as* 
such, embezzling any money or other 
effects recovered or received by him 
for the use of any person or persons, 
bodies corporate or politic ; or to re- 
lease or discharge any servant,, or any 
other person employed or entrusted as 
such, embezzling any money, goods, 
or other effects oF his or her master 
or employer, except where such per- 
son shall have been confined in prison 
for the space of ten years ; but this 
act shall not extend to release any 
sheriff's officer, or serje&nt at mace of 
4 be city of London, or any other 

f wrson employed by any sheriff, bai- 
iiF, gaoler or keeper ot any prison, 
embezzling any money, goods, or 
other etFects of his employer. 

By sect. 3 4. Nor to persons ob- 
taining money or goods under false 
pretences or fictitious names, except 
where they have been confined ten 
years. 

By sect. 35. No prisoner who 
slull have been remanded to prison 
under any insolvent act heretofore 
passed for having fraudulently ob- 
tained money, goods, or securities 
for money oh false pretences, or for 
having secretly or fraudulently re- 
moved stock, cattle, or other effects, 
which were subject or liable to be 
detained for rent, or who shall have 
lost or forfeited the benefit of any 
such former net, by having made any 
fraudulent sale, transfer, conveyance 
or assignment, since his or her impri- 
sonment, to the prejudice of his ele- 
ctors, or who shall have fraudulently 
obtained a discharge under such 
former ac.t, or shall have taken a false 
oath under such act, shall receive any 
benefit or discharge under this act, 
provided that the truth of the objec- 
tions or exceptions against his ob- 
taining the* benefit of this act be 
proved by the testimony upon oath of 
one or more credible witness or wit- 
nesses, or other signal proof or evi- 
dence admissible in a court of law $' 
and that no person be permitted to 
make the objections iu this act men- 
tioned against any prisoner, except- 
ing a detaining creditor, or* such pejv 
son as has commenced his action 
against such prisoner previous to the 
Umivehsal Mag. Vot. XXL 


6th day of November last past, 
grounded on the matters in the said 
exceptions mentioned: provided also, 
that no person charged in execution 
for damages recovered in any action 
for criminal conversation with the 
wife of the plaintiff in such action, 
or in any action for seducing or car- 
nally* knowing the daughter or female 
servant of the plaintiff, or in any 
action for a malicious prosecution, or 
fn any action for any other malicious 
injury, shall have any benefit under 
this act, except only in cases where 
the plain tiff in such actions respec- 
tively shall be dead* and no person 
shall have obtained probate of the 
will or letters of administration of 
the effects of such plaintiff within 
twelve months after his decease ; and 
except where such person shall have 
heeft confined in prison for the space 
of ten years last past. 

By sect. 36. Prisoners who shall 
have clandestinely or fraudulently 
removed or caused to be removed 
within six years any slock, goods or 
effects of the. value of thirty pounds 
or upwards, which were liable to be 
distrained for rent, whereby their 
landlords have lost all or some part of 
the rent due to them shall not betijs- 
clinrged by or under thin adt, except 
they have been confined in prison tor 
th£ >,pace of ten years last past. t 

By sect, ll? . Prisoners who have 
sold or assigned all or any part ot their 
estate or effects, with an intent to 
defraud or delay their creditors, or 
without just cause for so doing, to be 
determined by the justices before 
whom sneh prisoners shall be brought 
up to take the benefit of this act, 
shall not be entitled to the benefit and 
advantage of this act; and every 
such sale or assignment shall be mill 
and void, except where sueb^persons 
shall have been confined in-pjysou for 
the space of ten years last Dpst. 

By sect. 38. No prisoner who 
shall have lost in any one day since 
the date of bis commitment to prison 
forjfmy debt with which he stood 
charged on theGffi day of November 
last, the sum or value of . twenty 
pounds’, or in the whole since such 
commitment* as aforesaid, the sumr pt 
lOOl. in any kiudof gaming or wager- 
ing whatsoever, shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this act* except whew 
% M 
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he shall hav^. been confined in prison 
for the space, of ten years last past. 

By sect 3$ Gaolers or keepers 
refusing or neglecting to softer any- 
person desiring- to see awl speak who. 
in the day-time, either in the lodge or 
Other convenient room ip the said pru 
son any prisoner whose name is in-, 
farted in, the before- tpeutioned list or 
}5 <h, or in the London Gazette or 
other newspaper*, and also tn see rn. 
isha ’rue genuine books of the said 
prison fho entries made, of live, name 
Qt surh prisoner together with the 
name of the persoivat whose suit lie 
is or wa* detained, shall forfeit to the 
persoa so refused and aggrieved the 
sum of forty pounds, to be recovered 
with costs ofjstiit by action of debt, 
bill, plaint, or information, in any of 
the courts of West minster, by and rn 
the name of the person so ’retired 
and aggrieved. 

By sect. 40. * If any gaoler or keep- 
er, or deputed gaoler or keeper, shall 
make' any false entries in any book 
belonging to any prison or gaol under 
his care, or of 'which he' is-' or was 
gaoler, or shall prepare or keep any 
false book, in order for any false or 
untrue entry to be made therein, or 
shall insert in any list to be delivered 
hr as aforesaid, the name of any per- 
son who was not in actual custody as 
aforesaid, except as in the oath of any 
such gaoler or keeper or deputed 
gaoler or keeper shall be excepted, he 
shall, over and above the penalties 
which he shall be liable to for every 
such fraud, forfeit the sum 5001. fo 
be recovered with treble co^ts of suit; 
by and in the name and for the use of 
the person prejudiced thereby. 

By sect. 41. If any debtor, being 
required b) r his creditor.*, shall refuse 
to come to the lodge of the piison in 
which lie shall be ‘confined, or when 
come td such lodge shall lefuve to 
discover and declare the trade or oc- 
cupation and the last place of abode 
or habitation, to the be>t of his know- 
ledge or belief, of the person at whose 
suit he w as charged in custody, #i*h- 
,out some ;‘reasv n *b«e cause betr>£ 
shewn, for such refusal, every such 
debtor, c on |wroof thereof before the 
justices of the pf»ace shall not receive 
, tiny benefit or tfischaige by or under 
this act. . 


By sect. 42. Jusiices,of thg peace 
for* the county of Surrey shall not 
issue their warrant* for the bringing; 
up of any prisoner under this act at 
any quarter sessions or adjourned ses- 
sion of the peace* other than such as 
shail be bolden at the sessions- house 
in Horsenaonger-hne, in the parish 
of Newington. 

By sect. 43, Justices of the peace 
for the counties of York and Lincoln 
(or any other county where the pri- 
sons are at a distance from the place 
where the sessions are held), may, at 
tire common or county gaol thereof 
respectively, or at any other gaol 
within the said counties, or at some 
convenient place near thereto, as- 
semble- and hold sessions there by ad- 
journment front their respective quar- 
ter sessions, from time to time, for 
the discharge of the respective |>ri- 
sowers therein, according to the di- 
rections of this act. 

By sect. 44. Justices for the divi- 
sion or district of Holland may ad- 
journ thou* original sessions to the 
county gaol, or to some place near 
thereunto, for the purposes of this 
act, Notice of the adjournment of 
such original sessions being given by 
the clerk 4 of the sessions to such 
justices, and who shall attend thereto 
register the proceedings of the said 
court in the execution of this act. 

By sect. 46. All prisoners who 
Were in prison on or before the said 
v t>th day of November, 1 313, and now 
remain, for not paying their prison 
fees, are to be discharged therefrom, 
on taking *the oath required by this 
act. 

By sect. 46. No prisoner charged 
at the suit of the crown, or for any 
offence committed against his Ma- 
jesty’s revenues of customs, excUe, 
stamps, or salt duties,, or any branches 
of the public revenue, or at the suit 
of any sheriff* or other public officer 
upon any bail- boijd entered into for 
the appearance of opy person prose- 
cuted for any suchJbnences, shall be 
entitled, to tne benefits of this act, * 
unless any three if the lords com- 
missioners of his/MajestyV treasury 
for the time beiife shall certify their 
consent, under their band*, to the 
said justices at their said sessions or 
adjournment thereof, for the discharge 
of such prisoner. 
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By sect. 47 . The jteterm'inatton 
of the justices in sessions or adjottrn- 
nieitt, shall, on id 1 rases under iliis 
act, be final, unless the debtor shall 
get fid of the objections for which 
they refused ' his discharge ; atrd that 
the same may be dear and certain, 
tlie justices are hereby required to 
state the objections why such debtor's 
discharge is refused by them ; and in 
all cases whatever it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the justices, at some 
one subsequent sessions within the 
apace of twelve calendar months after 
he shall have been so remanded, upon 
application ot the prisoner, and due 
proof on oath or otherwise to Ihe 
antisfaci ion of the justices if) sessions 
or adjournment, of such objections 
being removed, and on proof of no- 
tice served at least twenty days pre- 
vious to ‘such application on the cre- 
ditors who before opposed his dis- 
charge, or on satisfactory reasons 
being given to the said court why lie 
was not brought up conformably to 
such notice, and of notice likewise 
inserted in the London Gazette in 
manner before directed by this act, 
to order such prisoner to be brought 
before them, and if they tl^en shall be 
of opinion that he ts entitled to the 
benefit of this act, to adjudge him to 
be entitled thereto, and if a prison ef, 
to order him to be discharged, on 
taking the oath, and conforming to 
the directions of this act. 

By 9ect. 48. Persons claiming the 
benefit of this act, Seised of estates, 
in fee, shall deliver them up to their 
creditors in the same manner as if 
they had actually levied a hue, suf- 
fered a common recovery, and thereby 
bad become seised in fee. 

By sect. 4<). The assignees of the 
estate and effects of debtors obtain- 
ing their discharge m pursuance of 
•this act, or, any Other person or per- 
sons duly mi1borp5ed‘by thenvfbr that 
pnrpo^ftaiy ffattfYime to time ap- 
ply to any two br more of the justices 
of the peace for the county dr place 
where imeh debtors shall be then re- 
siding, thereby desiring that such 
debtors may be fttrthOr examined as 
to any matters and thingfc Telatihg to 
their fc#ate or effects; whereupon 
such justices shall send for of call bet 
fore them such debtors by such War- 
ram or as they fbinfc fit, 


am! upon such debtors* appearing, 
shall examine them, on oath or other- 
wise, as to such matters and things as 
such assignees shall desire, relating to 
the estate and effects of such debtors ; 
and rf debtors, on payment or tender 
Thereof of such reasonable charges at 
such justices shall judge fcuflicient, 
Mi all neglect or refuse to appear, not 
having a lawful excuse, allowed by 
such justices, or being come before 
them shall refuse to be sworn or to 
answer such questions as by suck 
justices shall be put to them, relating 
to the discovery of their estate or 
effects so vested or intended to be 
vested in the clerk of the peace, fee, 
then such justices may, by warranty 
apprehend such debtors and commit 
them to the common gaol, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize un- 
til they shall submit themselves to such 
justices, and answer upon oath to alt 
such lawful questions as shall by such 
justices be put to thejp, for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. / 

By sect. 50. If the discharge of 
any debtor by virtue of this act, shall 
appear to have been obtained fraudu- 
lently, br that any part of the oath 
taken by any such debtor was not true, 
then such discharge shall be void. ' * 
By sect. 5 1 . The assignees of Ihe 
estate or effects of any debtor chosen 
inPpnrsuancc of this act, may, with 
the consent of the major part in va- 
lue of the creditors of such debtor 
who shall be present at a meeting to 
be had on twenty- one days* notice 
being previously given for the pur- 
pose in the London Gazette, if the 
debtor was in custody in London, or 
within the weekly bills of mortality? 
and if not, then also in some news- 
paper which shall be published in the 
county br place in or near which such 
person shall have been in gaol, make 
compositions with .persons or ac- 
countants to such debtor where the 
same shall appear necessary or rea- 
sonable, and may take soon reason- 
able part of any such debt as can 
upon any such cofrpositibn be gotten, 
in Tull discharge of such . debts and 
accounts ; ’‘and afso may submit any 
difference Or dispute between such 
assignee and any person relating tb 
the estate and effects of such debtor* 
and fevery such assign* is hereby ift- 
dcmiiffitd for what ho fSlriy db 
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in the premises in pursuance of this 
act. 

By sect. 52. In ail cases where 
assignees under this act die, and their 
executors refuse to act, creditors of 
every such debtor may cluise assig- 
nees, aud obtain a new assignment 
from the clerk of the peace or other 
officer acting as clerk of the peace 
pursuant to the order of the justices, 
and which order the said justices are 
hereby required and empowered to 
direct on due proof on oath being 
fenade to them of such death and re- 
fusal : and in case any such assignee 
pr assignees shall die, and his heirs, 
executors, administrators, or assigns, 
shall refuse to act, such justices of 
Hhe peace may appoint a new assignee 
or assignees with like powers and au- 
thorities as are given by this actj and 
the said justices shall have power in 
a summary way Ip oblige the heirs, 
executors, administrators, anil as- 
signs of such assignee or assignees to 
account for an# deliver up all such 
estate and effects as shall remain in 
their hands, to be applied for the pur- 
poses of this act. * 

By sect. 63. The courts of West- 
minster, and the courts of Great 
Sessions in Wales, and the Counties 
Pahtine of Chester, Lancaster, and 
Durham respectively, from, whence 
any process issued upon which any 
such debtor was committed, or where 
the process issued out of any other 
court, may, from time to time, upon 
the petition of any such debtor, or 
his creditors, complaining of an in- 
sufficiency, fraud , or misconduct of 
the assignees of the estate or effects of 
hny such debtor, summon all parties 
'concerned, and make $t*ch orders and 
direction? tberciu, either for the re- 
inovnl of such assignees, . and ap- 
pointing any nc?w assignee pr assignees 
in their place; 'and for the manage- 
ment or distribution of the estate and 
effects of any such debtor, for the 
benefit of the respective creditors, as 
the said courts pr judges respectively 
shall think fit. * - ‘ 

By wcf. 54. Jn all cases* jvhere 
mutual credit has been giyeA between 
ahy debtor who shall he discharged^ 

tmr$tonc£ of tWs irt apa aq£ Other 
person/of pbj3le$ politic or botfiofate, 
before the Mimy of thA schedule 
'Or inventory required by this act, the 


assignees are authorized and required 
to state and allow an account between . 
them and the other party or parties 
concerned. 

By sect. 55. - Persona /imprisoned 
for debt upon processes issuing out oT 
courts of conscience, are entitled to 
the benefit of this act, provided they 
conform to the* directions herein* be** 
fore prescribed, and the keeper or 
gaoler of every gaol or other place of 
confinement, subject to such courts of 
conscience, is required to make out 
and deliver to the. justices assembled 
at the next quarter sessions or adr 
ourned sessions of the peace, a true 
is* or lists of the prisoners in their 
custody amfined or charged in exe- 
cution, in like manner as the gaolers 
or keepers of other prisons are di- 
rected by this act. 

By sect. 56. The affirmation of 
Quakers to be taken, in lieu of the 
path required by this act. 

By sect. 5J. The Justices may 
amend, in matters of form, notices, 
schedules, or other proceedings under 
this act, as shall appear to have arisen 
from ignorance or mistake of the 
parties, without remanding back to 
prison the prisoners applying to bp 
discharged under this act. 

By sect . 58. The insolvent, upon 
releasing any interest he may have in 
the residuum of his estate, may be 
admitted as a good and sufficient wit- 
ness in any action or cause to be in- 
stituted by his assignees for the reco- 
very of any debts due to the saifi 
insolvent. 

By sect; '5C). .The future estate or 
effects, real or personal, of : any per- 
son discharged under this act, whe- 
ther he shall or shall not have beep 
charged in execution, other than and 
except the necessary apparel and bed- 
ding of supb person and his family, 
and the necessary tools for his trade 
and occupation, not exceeding the 
value of forty poqnds, are liable for 
iheir debts contracted previous to the 
operation of this apt, / 

By sect. 60 , No person who shall* 
hate taken the benefit of any act 
, heretofore passed for the relief of in- 
solvent ; de iors,- within the space of 
five years last past, shall have or re- 
ceive any benefit or advantage under 
this act— 

By acot. fiL No*pr$ooer again# 
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whom*any commission of bankrupt 
shall have issued and shall' remain in 
force, and who shall not have ob- 
tained a certificate of his conformity 
to the several statutes concerning 
bankrupts under such commission 
duly allowed, shad be discharged by 
virtue of this act from any debt which 
shall have been or may be proved 
under such commission, unless such 
commission shall have issued, and 
such bankrupt shall have duly sur- 
rendered himself to the commis- 
sioners, two years at least, before the 
passing of this act, and shall in all 
things have duly conformed himself 
to the several statutes concerning 
bankrupts ; ?nd unless the major part 
-.of the commissioners namea in such 
commission shall specially certify , that 
such bankrupt has so duly conformed 
and has in their opinion made a full 
and fair disclosure of all his estate or 
edicts, and in all things conducted 
himself properly under such commis- 
sion *. In all which cases such bank- 
rupt shall be discharged from per- 
sonal arrest for all such debts as could 
not be proved under such commission ; 
but nevertheless such "bankrupt and 
his or ^er effects, shall in all other 
respects whatsoever remaiti subject to 
the laws in force concerning bank- 
rupts. 


By sect. 62. In the notices to be 
given by such bankrupt as aforesaid, 
and in the oath to be taken by him 
according to the. provisions of this 
act, such bankrupt shall be described 
as a person against whom a commis- 
sion of bankrupt has issued and is still 
in force, and who has not obtained a 
certificate of his conformity to the 
statutes concerning bankrupts duly 
allowed : and such bankrupt, instead 
of swearing to the truth of a schedule 
of his estate or effects, shall swear 
that he has made a full disclosure of 
his effects under the said commission, 
and that he has no estate or effects 
which can be vested in an assignee 
under this act, all the estate ana ef- 
fects of such bankrupt being vested 
in the assignee or assignees under 
such commission. 

By sect. 63. In case such com- 
mission shall at any time hereafter be 
superseded, the discharge which shall 
be obtained by virtue of this act shall 
be null and void. 

By sect. 64. This act shall not 
repeal nor affect any of the provi- 
sions contained in the 53 Geo„3. c. 
102? or any act passed to amend the 
same. 

By sect. 65. This act may be al- 
tered or amended during this section 
of parliament. 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the 

County of Surrey, its Climate, 
Soil, Limits, &c. By William 
Stevenson. 

[From that valuable work, u The Agri- 
cultural Reports of Great Britain.”) 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

T HEcounty of Surrey is inland, 
a nd lies in the south-eastern part 
of the kingdom : it is bounded on the 
north by Middlesex, gnd a very small 
point of Buckinghamshire; on the 
west by Berkshire and Hampshire; 
on the south by Sussex; and on the 
east by Kent. 

This county is divided from Mid- 
dlesex and Buckinghamshire by the 
river Thames, which, from a little 
above Egham to nearPepiford (the 
extremities of Surrey , towards |be 
north-east and north-west), runs 'a 
.course of upwasd* of fifty pule;. On 


the north-west Surrey joins Berkshire 
at Englefield-green, Bagshot, and 
Friraley. It touches Hampshire on 
the west and south-west, at Frimley- 
bridge, Aldershot, Farnham, and 
Hitid-hcad: a branch of the riVer 
Loddon forms the natural boundary 
part of this way, viz. from near Para- 
na m, where it rises, to Blacfcwater. . 
Surrey joins Sussex on the south, at 
Shepherd’s - grove ; Felbridge - park, 
near East Grihstead; at the County 
Oak on Lovel-heath; about thirty- 
one mites from Loudon, on the road 
to Brighton by Dorking; at Butte- 
wick; and about forty-four miles 
from London, on the Haslemere road. 
It joins Kent at Eotherhithe, Garlick- 
hifl, Norwood, Benge-common, Ad- 
dington, Tatesfiejd, and Kent-hatch. 

The north side of this county is 
very much indented by the; riser 
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Thames; from Egfoam as far as Oat- 
lattds, this river flows in a south-east 
direction ; from Oat lands to Kew, ihe 
line of its course forms nearly n right 
Jangle with thb former part, with the 
exception of a considerable sweep 
which it takes between Moulsey and 
Kingston, lo the south cast, so as to 
indent the county of Surrey at Thames 
Ditton. From Kew to a Jittle belodr 
Battersea, its windings are not so 
great $ and vt hen it leaves the county, 
near Deptford, its course is almost 
(exactly in the line, in which it flowed 
when it entered it at Egham. The 
line of boundary between Surrey and 
Berkshire, and Hampshire, inclines 
to the West as far as Black water, 
where it strikes off, with an obtuse 
angle, in a south-east direction, near- 
ly to Br.gshot: it then linns to the 
north-west, so as to take in Fare ham ; 
from whence it pi ocecds, with a small 
Inclination to the east, till it reaches the 
borders of Sussex. r l lie line of boun- 
dary on the Kent side is nearly straight, 
*ather inclining to the vast. On the 
8ossex quarter* the line is straight, 
with little or no inclination any Way. 
Tile form of the county is a pYtetty 
regular oblong, except on the north- 
ern stdte, Where, as has already been 
^observed, it is deeply indented by the 
Thames. ,■ 

In point of size, (he county of Sur- 
rey ranks below most of the other 
coun t ies of England j there being only 
fourteen counties whose area is lea*s 
Extensive. Its greatest length, from 
north to south, is about 26 miles ; 
and its ^greatest breadth, from east to 
west, about thirty-eight miles* Its 
arfca Contains fill square miles, or 
dbo'ut.5!ft,040 acres. By the returns 
tfcade to Parliament in the year 1801, 
It appears there were at that time 
#7*58)5 houses in the county; of 
which, 15 1 4 were uninhabited . The 
frordugh of Southwark obtained near- 
ly a fourth part of all the houses in 
foe county, or i 1,32 1 : of this num- 
ber, 388 were uninhabited. In the 
Tear 1 727, it was computed that (here 
#ere 34 ,2)8bouses in Surrey ; so that 
the number. of bouses lias increased, 
within these Jast eighty.years, 13,368. 
This increase has probably feeenrebief- 
| y edhfirifed to the borough of South- 
wark, 4*ti# the viH&res 4h the -foore 
W'tht mirop&k. 


mvxstoKs. 9 

This- comity is div kit'd into thirteen 
hundreds, in' which there ' eleven 

market-towns, viz. Guildford; Croy- 
don,- Kingston, Parpham^Hiegnte, 
Dorking,' Haslemdre,- Godaiming, 
Epsom, Ewel, $nd. Chertsey. The 
Lent assizes are held at Kingston, and 
the summer assize^ at Guildford* and 
Croydon alternately. The borohgh 
of Southwark f$ under the jurisdiction 
of the city of London ; and, besides 
partaking of the commercial, manq- 
faetnring, and shipping business of the 
metropolis, it i-> particularly remark- 
able for the immense quantities df 
hops, wool, •leather, and charcoal, 
tvhich arp* exposed to sale in it. 

The county of Surrey returns four- 
teen mtrebm to Parliament, viz. tw6 
for the county itself, and two for each 
of the following boroughs: Blefch- 
ingfev, Gat ton, Kiegwte,' Southwark, 
Guildford, and Masleraere. 

There arc 140 parishes in Surrey, 
and 44t) villages and hamlets. 

, Surrey is comprised in the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, in the di<f- 
cese of Winchester, and in the arch- 
deaconry of'SurVey. There are three 
deanrtes iij it. viz. Southward Stoke, 
andEwel *, 75 rectories, 35 vicarage*, 
and 30 chapejs and perpetual cura- 
cies.* 

The thirteen hundreds are, 1 , Black- 
heath ; 2, Brixton ; 3, Chertsey and 
Godley ; 4, Copt horn and Effingham ; 
5, Croydon ana Walling ton ; (j, Dott- 
ing and Wotton ; 7, Eiuley, or Elm- 
bridge: S, Farnhom; 9,Godalmiiig; 
10, Kingston ; 1 1 , Riegale ; 1 2, Ton- 
ridge ; 13, Woking, f 

* Bacon's Liber Regis has been 
principally consult eii. 

t Surrey pars 13 parts of the land- 
tax. -The ‘hired reds pay as follows, at 
4s. ?ti the 

, £. s. <?. 

Blacthcath .*2981 18 4 

BrHrtofc,F,*st ,....14,9<& f f > V 

“ ‘" W -eit 4t86 9 0 

Chertsey 4 O 

Copthofn 9 

Croydon » . . 4 . . - 8 M 5 1 1 H 

Dbrklng . 8 0 

Elintey? •mo m o 

Ffcnflfcfo .<.,„*** 1745 18 6 

terwrf 8f, #94 H 
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I . Vhe Hundred of Black heath. 3> The Hundred of Croydon tvtd IVat* 

This hundred is bounded on the * ling (on. 


east by the hundred ot Dor r mg ; at* 
the south', by the county of Sussex ; 
on flip, west,, by the hundred of' Go- 
claiming; and on the -north, by the 
hundred of Woking. There is r,Q 
market-town, in this hundred; but 
Godalming, Guildford, and Dorking, 
arc conveniently situated for it. The 
whole of it lies in the deanry of 
Stoke. 

2. The Hundred of Bnxton. 

This htindred lies in the north- 
eastern part of tl e county : it is 
bounded on the cast by Kent, on the 
$outh by the hundred of Croydon, on 
the wc.d by the hundred of Kingston, 
and on the north by tlic ri\cr Thames. 
It lies in the deaury of Southwark. 

3. The Hundred of Chert sty and 

Godley. 

This hundred lies towards the north* 
west part of the county ; it U bound' d 
on the cast by the river Thame? nud 
the hundred of Elmhiid^e, on the 
south by the hundred of Woking, on 
the west by the same hundred and 
part of Berkshire, on th£ north where 
it runs out into an angle by that coun- 
ty and the Thames. The* sheriff of 
tue county has no jurisdiction within 
this, hundred, but directs his writs to 
the bailiff of it, who is appointed for 
life, by letters patent from the Ex- 
chequer. 

The hundred of Cbertsey is in the 
deaury ot Stoke. 

4. The Hundred of Copt horn and 

* E/Jin f’fiam. 

This hundred tie? nearly in the 
centre of the county 1 having the lfun- 
dreds of Croydon and Riegate on the 
east, . the hundred of Woking on the 
west, the hundreds of Emley-bridge 
and Croydon on the north, and the 
hundreds of Riegate and Dorking on 
the south. It lies ill the deanry of 
Ewck 

. — — — - , - - * ■ 

« ' Brought forward .£37,994 1 1 2 

Godalming c <d>28 6 o 

Kingston * $302 2 0 

Riegate 3772 14 0 

Tan ridge ....... 2821 13 0 

W ok mg 4006 12 l \ 

Southwark ............. ll ,540 1 8 0 


Tuts hundred is bounded on 
north by the hundred of Brixton, ou 
the west by the hundreds of Copthom 
and E ml ey -bridge, on the east by 
Kent, and on the south by the hun- 
dreds of Taiiridge and Riegate. It 
lies in the deanry of Ewcl. 

6. The Hundred of Dor king, or 
'Mutton. 

This hundred is bounded on, the 
west by . Lo hundred of Blaekheath* 
on the oc-sfli by the county ot Sussex* 
on the t,c \*h by the hundred of Cop- 
thorn, and ou the, east by the hundred 
of Riegate. It lies in the deanry of 
Stoke. 

7. The Hundred of Emley , or Elm- 
bridge . 

This hundred is divided on the 
north -from Middlesex by the river 
Thames:- it is bounded on the east 
hv the hundreds of Kingston aud 
Cmydon, on the south by the hun- 
dred of Copthorn, and on the west by* 
the hundred of Cbertsey, There is 
no market-town in it. it lies in the 
dainty of Ewcl. 

8. The Hundred of Farnkam. 

This hundred, which is the smallest 
in (he county, lies on the utmosfc^Jor- 
ders of it, towards the south-west; it 
is bounded on the east and the south 
by the hundred of Godaiming, on the 
west by the county of Hampshire, 
and hn t lie north by the hundred of 
Woking. It is in the deanry of 
Stoke. 

(). The Hundred of Godaiming . 
This hundred is bounded on the 
east b v the hundred of Black heath* 
on the south by part of the county of 
Sussex, by that county and the hun- 
dred of Farnhani on the west, and by 
the hundred of Woking on the north. 
There are two market-towns in this 
hundred —Godaiming and Haslemere. 
It lies in the deanry of Sloke. 

10. The Hundred of Kingston . 
This hundred is bounded on the 
east by the hundred of Brixton, on 
the south by the f hundred of Elm- 
bridge, on the north bv the river 
Thame*, and ou the west by the same 
hwi and the hundred of Kiut-bridge. 

G*. I .in ‘In* team > of fiwxi. 

• \ ! its Hundred of Itiegfite. 

T. 1 :!', iic.aii ;d is bounded on the 


*£00,133 o 0 
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east by the hundred of Tanridge, on 
the south by the county of. Sussex, 
on the west by the hundreds of Dor- 
king and Copt horn, and on the north 
by the hundred of Croydon; It lies 
in thedeanry ofEwel. 

1 2. The Hundred of Tanridge. 

This hundred, which lies in the 
south-east pan of the county, is bound- 
ed on the west by the hundreds of 
It legate and Croydon, on the south 
by the county of Sussex, on the north 
it runs up into an angle between the 
county of Kent and the bundled of 
Croydon, and on the east it is bound- 
«tkp£ Kent. There is no market- 
town in it. It lies in the deanry of 
Ewel. 

IS. The Hundred of Woking. 

This hundred lies on the western 
side of the county, and is bounded on 
the eas>t by the hundreds of Em ley - 
bridge and Copthorn, on the south by 
the hundreds of Godaiming and Black- 
heath, on the west" by the counties of 
•Beikshire and Hampshire, and on the 
north by the hundred of Chertsey. 
It lies in the deanry of Stoke. 

CLIMATE. 

Prevalent Winds . — The winds that 
blgw with the most steadiness and 
codttancy, and for by far the greatest 
part of the year, ate the south-west 
and west. The wind seldom blows 
from any point of the compass be- 
tween the north-west and the north- 
east, for any length of time. In Hie 
spring of the, year, and frequently to- 
wards the end of autumn, the easterly 
winds* prevail ; and the weather is 
tbsn cold and raw, with a drizzling 
moisture; but the greatest quantity of 
rain falls when the wind brows from 
the S. S. W. or S. 

I could not learn that the quantity 
of min that falls on an average of 
years in this country, had been ascer- 
tained by any experiments, or that 
any raih-guage was kept for that pur- 
pose. It seemed, however, to be the 
general opinion, that less rain falls in 
most parts of Surrey than in the me- 
tropolis, or in the ^ale of London ; so 
that the climate of this county may 
be regarded as dry, so far as respects 
the quantity of rain merely : but the 
southern part of it, on the borders of 
Sussex, must, from the nature of its 
soil, the flatness of its surface, and the 


unventilated state in which It lies, 
from the immense number of trees 
with which it is covered, possess a 
moist and damp atmosphere. 

From causes of a similar nature, 
the low part's of Surrey near the 
Thames, especially ’where the soil is 
strong, and the ground is liable to bo 
overflowed, must be considered as 
rather moist and damp. On the other 
band, the atmosphere on the chalk- 
hills, which stretch across the whole 
breadth of the county frotp the east- 
ward of Croydon to Farnham, is dry, * 
and rather keen.- On the wide and 
exposed heaths, about Bagshot. Al- 
dershot, and Hind-head, a smlilafcdi- 
mate prevails; so that the whole 
western side of the county may he 
considered as possessing a dry, and 
rather cold atmosphere, with the ex- 
ception of the stripe of strong moist 
laud, which lies immediately below 
the northern side of the chalk-hill 
between Guildford and Tongham. 

It is an observation made in Surrey, 
as well as in most other parts of Eng- 
land, that the winter , that is, the re- 

f jular and continued frost, is much 
ater now than it used to be forty or 
fifty year*ago \ and that the season, 
which was then cold arid dry, is now 
rainy and rather mild. In Surrey, a 
continued and hard frost Is seldom 
expected till after the new year; and 
this frost is generally preceded by 
heavy and frequent rains. The spring 
in this county is early, and is not so 
often checked and thrown back by 
frosty mornings, or cold*raw east- 
erly winds, as in some other coun- 
ties more to the south, bftt at the 
same time more exposed. The sum- 
mers are generally very dry and warm 
—to such a degree, indeed, that even 
those soils which are not easily baked 
by the heat, the friable ana sound 
loams, are so*metimes rendered as 
hard as clays*are in a less sultry cli- 
mate. The harvest is* early, gene- 
rally commencing within the first ten 
days of August ; and from the stea- 
diness of the weather at that impor- 
tant time, there is seldom any corq 
out in the fields after the first week 
of September, Of course, in a coun- 
ty where the soils and elevations are 
so various as they are in Surrey, the 
climate must vary in some degree, 
not only with respect to moisture. 
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but also wijh respect to warmth, The dimate of Surrey U deemed 
the state of forwardness. On the very healthy in most parts of it be- 
high cold lands unbout Effinghanj-ball; tween the Weajd end theThaffies, 
the snow often lies a fortnight longer particularly near the northern foot of 
than it does on the adjacent lower- the chalk-hills : the drytiess of the 
lying grounds; and on the chalk-hills, soil arid climate in this part of < it, and' 
where they are nor broken in their the entire freedom from the smoke* 
surface, and sheltered, the snow lies of. the metropolis, bv the prevalence 
longer, and the harvest is later, than of the westerly winds, have deserved- 
on the adjoining vale lands. Perhaps ly given it this character, 
the earliest part of the county is hear 

Godaiming, on the rich, dry, well- [To be continued.] 

sheltered sandy loams. 
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A cumous Account of M^CxgOts, 
c/i Alvin is IIacbo/'Peoflk, 

f CunclmUd from p. 211.] 

M ANY races must doubtless have 
been proscribed, during such 
an age of confusion, but of these 
races" we know not which was con- 
demned for the longest time to suffer 
the consequences of its overt lm*w. 
Scarcely by the light of his torches call 
we recognise the Victor ; in what 
way under his ashes &lft>uld we find 
the vanquished ? Does the unfortu- 
nate cast, which fled into (tie deserts 
and marshes where we see it, belong 
to the nations of those 300, 0(X) dead, 
who in 451 were stretched upon the 
plains of Merry -sur- Seine and Or- 
leans, when the Iluns, augmented by 
a hideous mixture ot Heruli, of Suevi, 
of Alans, of Vandals, and of Ostro- 
goths, were destroyed or dispersed by 
the Visigoths, the Guulo* Romans, 
and the Francs? Does it descend 
from the Visigoths of Theodor ic, de- 
feated twelve years afterwards at Or- 
leans by Aetius and Childeric, or from 
those who were dispersed in 50/ at 
the memorable battle of Vougle, near 
Poictiers, which prepared the fall of 
the kingdom of Toulouse, and set up 
the throne of Clovis or? its. ruins ? I» 
it possible that it? should be the re- 
mains of that multitude of Saracens, 
whomCbarles Martel put to the sword 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, and 
of Poictiers? The theatre of these' 
great defeats near the centre aud the 
western’ part of France, in every ease 
would explain the different directions 
which the conquered have taken! in' 
their Right; the number' of the com- 
batants renders the fextent of country 
Universal Mao, Vqj.. XXL 


which they covered in their disper- 
sion easy to be conceived; thd part 
which France in general rook in these 
great events, explains also the equality 
of the condition of the proscribed; 
but the circumstances of tne different 
nations which have been mentioned 
would not induce us to suppose that 
similar consequences would nave en- 
sued from the defeat of each of them 
indifferently. 

M % de Gebelin makes choice of the 
Alans, and points out the battle of 
40*3, in which they are seen as the 
allies of the Visigoths, and then dis- 
appear. It cannot be disputec^Jut 
that this system is very proper for ex- 
plaining the progress of that, portion 
of the Alans, distinguished by the 
name of Taifaliens, whom M. d*Ar- ^ 
cere finds again, about the eleventh 
century, in the morasses of the coun- 
try ot Aunis. It may also exten<| 
with some probability to the Cacous 
of Brittany, who are but at a little 
distance from the Coliberts of. Ro- 
chelle, but I do not believe it possible 
in such way to explain the origin of 
the Cagots of Gascony. It wbukl be 
very extraordinary tnat the Alans* 
who were conquered together with 
the Visigoths, and fled with them,, 
should themselves be. reduced in the 
very country of their allies to the con- 
dition of the vilest slaves. 

Neither can it be maintained that 
the Cagots are Saracens. Would 
Arabs, abandoned to themselves in 
deserts, have' preserved no traces of- 
their language, their religion, hr their . 
manners! t > 

Should they be the remains then of' 
the Got bs, as certain traditions persist 
2 N 
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asserting, and as M. de Mate® has 
believed, them to be? I confer that, 
notwithstanding the authority of M. 
de Gebelrn, 1 trod ho reason to de- 
viate from this opinion , and that it is 
strengthened hi my mind by many 
considerations, which this learned 
man has not alleged for the support 
of his system. I cannot believe with 
him, that the'nanic of these wretches 
is derived from Cans Got i is, clogs of 
Goths; forCaeous and Cahets would 
not be derived from thence ; neither 
should I trouble myself whether it 
were in imitation of the treatment of 
the Gibeonites, that the Cagots were 
condemned to be hewers of wood. 
Inhere is no occasion for explaining 
Why miserable creatures, who had 
flea into the forests, should cut down 
tfces. Sad etymology and erroneous 
dyiafatiom from the Bible belong to 
trie age in which this prelate wrote. 
But i can easily comprehend how the 
Visigoths, ^s Arikhs, must have been 
aft object of scandal and aversion to 
the orthodox Gauls and Francs ; and 
Why, from -the time of Childeric the 
First, they should have been defromi- 
iteted Oagots, Cahets, and Cafibs; 
that fo t Recording to M. de Gebelin, 
fep*oi>ts and infected persons ; for per- 
fhhte‘»has not been considered as fhe 
attribute of orthodoxy wit hoot r eserv- 
iflfe'nftfection for “heresy . 1 ran eq us My 
Well 'Cbrtjprehehd why the Francs, 
"Who served the ambition of Clovis 
from religious motives, and swore by 
their beatas to exterminate the race 
df Ari&ns who opposed his throne, 
shot! id halve treated with cruelty the 
Cagots, who wfcfO dispersed at the 
featt!e l df Vougle, and why the inha- 
Ukrims of tiro borders of the Loire, 
and of thb Seine, should have driven 
diem, with as much contempt as re- 
octitment, into the marshes at the 
xtioutbs bf their 'rivers. I can easily 
Cdlhprfehend also Why when the kirig- 
dohiW the V&kOfhs tvas annihilated 
by J di^tfbfWroh iorCktvis, all tbar part 
of die nation which had demeaned 
theft stolves by alliances with the wo. 
then Ofthe county, and were not 
able to foUow the warlike and noble 
#oths who f» mad into Spain, should 
here defeended to the s^roe state with 
the vanquished at Vougle, - and why, 
ijptwuhstandiog the favour which 
Gloria andhte successors wcreple&sed 


tb spow to the Visigoths, fts well as 
to the Gaulo-Romans, bf suffering 
them to live under their o\fcf) Mrs, 
thesaihfe conterftpt should haVe soon 
oori founded with the Vanquished those 
meh who were abandoned by their 
own nation, and detested by the 
Gauls, whose bishops they had per- 
secuted. The reason why Septima* 
bin, a division Comprehending Rous* 
si Don and a great part of Languedoc, 
has no Cagots, is evident, because, 
being possessed by the kings of the 
Visigoths of Spain, for a long time 
after the destruction of the kingdom 
of Toulouse, it did not pass under the 
dominion of the French, until Catho- 
licism, b/tlie abjuration of tfieir king, 
had become the religion of the Goths. 
I should not be at*all surprised if, in 
the subordinate crowd Of barbariariS 
who were melted down by degrees 
among the Francs, there should nave 
been tound a number of Alans, of 
Heruli, and of Huns, who increased 
therast of the proscribed, by the mix- 
ture of their races. There is nothing 
therefore to Contradict the- opinion 
that the Called of Bor deaux may be 
AteYis, ns well as the Gohberts of Au- 
nis; and if the gigantic bones, which 
have been found at various times in 
the valley of Bareges, as well as the 
skeletons which have been digged up 
near Maillcstiis, ill AunU, be really 
the spoils of the htfmrift race, them 
will be sufficient reason for supposing 
that the Alans , to wh&m AmtnmtnJs 
Marcelllmt9, mid SidOnius ApoDimr- 
rius, alike attribute a very elevated 
stature, have inhabited the mount alas 
of the valley of Bastaft, as Well as the 
cWart banks of the ocean, dn those 
times when the Gmb# were proscribe 
ed, upon the very tend of which they 
had formerly been masters. 

The refusal pf the sacraments 6f 
the church, and df the tight of burial, 
was the natural consequence of the 
resentment of the "clergy, who hud 
been for a Jong time pwbechned.-* 
Being Amrta, they toe re banished 
from the communities df men, ^be- 
cause they were 5 heretics, ondltot be»> 
cause they were lepers, They became 
leper 8 when a Successive mgpnttm* 
bod, the natural 'Cate of araeedefc&ted 
to poverty, had naturalfeed . dimefte 
among them. By degrees indeed 
they fell in with the faith Of the 
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cbipcti; but the faith of the church 
could not regenerate their race in its 
pristine purity. They ceased to be 
Arians without ceasing to, be lepers, 
and ceased to be lepers without ceak- 
mg to.be the prey of those diseases 
which are engendered from a vitiation 
of the blood. 

The feudal institutions, which be- 
came the government of' the barba- 
rians, as they sunk still deeper into 
barbarism, were no longer contented 
to divide the land with the cultivator, 
but appropriated the person together 
with the soil; and the Cogut, among 
a race of slaves, became a slave of 
the very lowest condition. The com- 
mon people, indeed, re-acHpiired, in 
some degree, their rights; but the 
Cagot for his part had only the sha- 
dow of liberty, and remained in a 
state of dependence, so much the 
more miserable, a* in the number of 
bis tyrants he no longer had a master 
who provided tor his wants. 

Such then is the destiny of a nation, 
which overturned and founded em- 
pires; upon whom the last remaius 
of its particular opinions have drawn 
down a greater vengeance than oven 
the remembrance of its usurpations. 
The whole nation of the Goths, ex- 
terminated in battle, or mingled with 
the inhabitants of the country, have 
disappeared from France and Spain ; a 
proscribed cast is all that we can find 
of them; and under features, degra- 
ded by twelve centuries of misery, is 
it that the last remains of Gothic 
pride are buried. A livid complexion, 
deformity of fcahjre, the stigmata of 
disease; such are now the character- 
istics which distinguish the posterity 
of a race of conquerors; tor every 
vestige of their former appearance 
must be now extinct, excepting per- 
haps some few traces of a foreign 
make, which the degradation of their 
species has not entirely destroyed, be- 
cause such* configuration can only 
yield to the mixture of a people with 
others, and not to their misfortunes. 

I have seen some families, of these 
unfortunate creatures: they are insen- 
sibly approaching foe villages from 
whence they, have been' banished— 
The side doors by which they enter 
the churches have become useless, 
and some degree of pity is mingled at 
length with foe contempt end the 


aversion which they formerly inspired; 
notwithstanding this, I have met with 
retreats, in which they still apprehend} 
the insults of prejudice, and await the 
visits of the compassionate.' 1 hftv$ 
found among them the poorest beings 
perhaps which exist .upon the face of 
the earth. I have seen among them 
creatures whom society has not beeri 
able to render so vile as it has at* 
tempted to make them. I have met 
with brothers who loved each othetf 
with that tenderness which is th$ 
most pressing want of isolated men, 

I have seen among them women* 
whose affection had a somewhat in if 
of that submission and devotion which; 
are inspired by feebleness and misfcr* 
tune. And never, in this half annfe 
hilation of these beings of my species, 
could l recognise, without shuddering* 
the extent of the power which w$ 
may exercise over the existence of our 
follow ; the narrow circle of know 
ledge and of enjoy ident within whichj 
wc may coniine him ; the smallness 
of the sphere to which we may reduce' 
his perfectibility. Alas! if there ex- 
ists jhe benevolent being, who in 
comparing man with his actions, and 
beholding before what objects of fear 
and desire lie is prostrated, who in 
imagining what he might be, audf obr 
serving what he is, the sport of ms le- 
gislators, has not started as from the 
dreams of a fearful sleep, and sprung 
towards a futurity, unapproachable by 
violence or error, towards a futurity^ 
where he who created us to feel ha^ 
reserved for the unfortunate, and the 
insensate, that inviolable portion erf 1 
happiness which they should have en- 
joyed,— of truth, which they should 
have known; if so many miseries for 
such a mind have not their recoin* 
pence, and so many tombs ^are shut 
without return on so many who have 
been unfortunate, alas! how much is 
such a being to be pitied ! 


Biographical Memoirs of the 
Crown Prince o/Swsvkh, JSj 
General Sakhalin. /f?< 4 a 
portrait. » 

[Continued from p. 21pJ 

B ERNADOTTE comnrMUided, m 
1704, Kleber’s advanced guard, 
consisting of six battalions of grena- 
diers of old troops of tlidline; foat 

2N 2 
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corps was encamped near the abbey 
?/f Lanes, upon the right bank of the 
Sambre. For some days the rain had 
teen falling in torrents, and the camp, 
stationed in a field freshly ploughed, 
was one complete heap of mud. Se- 
veral jacobinical under-officers met 
together, and determined that a depu- 
tation of twelve serjeants should re- 
pair to General Kleber, in order to 
represent to him, ** that he was in the 
wr png, to suffer them to be stationed 
on so unwholesome a spot, whilst at 
the same time there were in the vici- 
nity of his position, a nunibeV of very 
rioi villages, where they would be 
very Comfortably quart ered . " A < er- 
jeant-major, a very fine declaimer, 
was chosen as the orator of the band. 
Kleber made no other reply than by 
sending for Bernadotte, and ordering 
him, in the presence of the deputa- 
tion, (t Teach your grenadiers that a 
camp is not a club-*’ Notwithstand- 
ing the dreadful lesson afforded him 
by, the tragical death of Goguet, he 
was no longer master of himself, hut 
fell upon the body of deputies with 
heavy strokes of the sabre ; and these 
genjfemen, thus re-conducted to the 
qamp, were received by the hisses of 
their gornrad^s, which took from them 
nil Sqclination of again asking to 
change Jhcir qparters. 

Some few days after, Kleber march- 
ed with the army of the Ardennes, to 
attack an Austrian corps posted near 
Marchienpe-au-font. Bernadotte had 
the. command of the right. This was 
the first time he exercised the func- 
tion of general in the field of battle. 
General* Duhem, who commanded 
the troops of the centre, wished to 
avaiLJhimself of this circumstance, to 
cover his attack, and expose Bernn- 
dotte’s, by. ordering him to stretch 
himself more on the right. Berna- 
dotte replied, that he had received his 
orders from Kleber, and that he 
would, in no instance, change his ar- 
rangements. Kleber, who happened 
to step in, censured Duhem, and ap- 
proved of Bernadotte's conduct. TJie 
engagement having taken place, both 
parties fought with •great fury: the 
position of the Austrians was very 
strong; t^eir line was placed upoo a 
hillock, protected by defiles and ra- 
vines; tneirright leaned upon the 
Sarabre, nod their left was eovered 


by redoubts and abatis. Gen. Lorge ! s 
poltimn, detached to turn their left, 
h$d been retarded by the badness of 
the roads. Kleber, impatient at this 
delay, conceived he would be success- 
ful without that succour, and had or- 
dered a general attack to be made. 
He remained himself with the right. 
After a very brisk fire of musketry, 
the position of the Austrians was car- 
ried at quick march- The epemy-'s 
troops being chosen ones, effected a 
very orderly retreat by Mardhien'ne? 
au* Pont, and posted themselves upon 
the left bank of the Sambre, in order 
to protect Charleroi. Kleber, who 
had never loft sight of Bernadotte 
during th# whole of the action, was 
delighted with the coolness and pre- 
sence of mind with which lie directed 
the troops, and availed himself of the 
advantages of the ground. Although 
that General was very sparing of his 
compliments, he said to Bernadotte, 
in rite presence of the army, “ You 
have manoeuvred like an old general ; 
and 1 shall find it equally a pleasure, 
as it is also a duty, to announce to 
the Representatives, that, though it is 
only vonr first attempt as a general, 
you nave, «by your ability, shewn 
yourself worthy of commanding your 
brave grenadiers.” Saint Just and 
Dnquesnoi, ‘two great partisans of 
Robespierre, were with the army.—* 
During the battle they remained in 
an inn, with the general-in-chief, 
Charbounier. As soon as they learnt 
the retreat of the enemy; they imme- 
diately ran to the field of battle. In 
the name of the Convention, they 
returned hearty thanks to the troops, 
jtnd, upon Kleber’s report, bestowed 
on Bernadotte the fraternal embrace. 
Such was then the strength of opi- 
nion, that these two individuals, who 
were red-hot Jacobins* possessing no 
other real merit but, their impudence 
and boasting, were as much respect- 
ed, and much more, in another way, 
dreaded, by every one m the army, 
than Lewis the Fourteenth could pos- 
sibly have been, when that monarch 
put himself at tbe^head of his troops ; 
from which we ffiay conclude how 
much their embrace tended to accre- 
dit Bernadotte. 

JouFdan ’s arrival with 40,000 men 
of the army of the Moselle, furnished, 
the means of laying siege to Cbarle* 
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roi. Bernadotte continued serving ed that Several officers bad quitted 
under KJeberJn the left wing of* the the ranks, and were refreshing them* 
army of the Sarnbre and the Meuse, selves at an inn. The general has* 
He maintained his reputation in the tened thither, and ordered the officers 
battle of Fleurus. At the siege of to rejoin their regiments ; they re- 
Maastricht he was charged with the fusecf to do so, alleging that they had 
attack of the fort of Wyck« AM bat ate nothing for thirty -six^houvs. Pon- 


period he had no knowledge of the 
operations of a siege : this he frankly 
acknowledged, and confided entirely 
in his artillery and engineer officers. 


cet fell upon them'with fiat strokes of 
the sabre, and many of them took to 
flight. One more obstinate than the 
rest placed bis hand upon his sword, 

lianrrKrlltt tn ** f haf 


He, ei r ery day, whatever might be the and said haughtily to Poncet, that 
wontlier. visited the trench, and eti* he had always been partial to the 

point, and not the blade.” The Ge- 


wenther, visited the trench, and en* 
cou raged the workmen. They en- 
treated him to retire, observing to 
him, that he ran very great risque, 
without any prospect * of advantage. 
His answer was, •* that, tftnsidermg 
his soldiers as his children, it was his 
greatest pleasure to share in their 
daugers, and witness their zeal in 
well executing his orders/’ This 
adroit behaviour received a double 


neral, an excellent fencer, answered 
him, "as you like,” and attacked the 
officer, who parried in the presence 
of more than twenty witnesses. After 
five or six thrusts without effect, Pon- 
cet run his sabre through the body of 
his adversary, who fell dead at his 
feet. u It is thus,” said Poncet, 
wiping his sabre on the clothes of the 


recom pence j first, by attaching more deceased, "I treat all arguers.” It 
and more the officers and soldiers, will be easily supposed that the spec- 
who, whatever they may say, are al- tators of this catastffiphe look quickly 
ways fond of seeing their generals at to their heels. Poncet quietly re- 
their head; and, secondly, by indu- joined his division, and claimed a deal 
cine the workmen ta hasten their of iruprit to himself for this adventure, 
work. There was but one general although it was a dreadful censure 
cry among them, “ Let* us be of reduced to a similar extremity . Had 
good cheer, and work double tides, Bernadotte found himself in a suph- 
to shelter our brave general, who like predicament, all the oniQ^rk of 
thus exposes himself as one of us.” — his division would have done them- 
| have seen Bernadotte shedding tears selves a gratification, . in making a 
of the sweetest sympathy in seeing rampart for him of their bodies. 
Jiimself thus beloved bv his troops. T owards the end of December, 
Upon the reduction of Maastricht, 17<)5, an armistice was concluded be- 


Kleber’s corps advanced to the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, and took the left 
of the army. JBernadotte’s division 
successively occupied Cologne, Bonn, 
and Coblentz. At the period of the 
first crossing of the Rhine in 1 79 5 > 

Bernadotte was charged with the 
blockading of Mentz, on the Cassel ence. His greatest pleasure was to 
side, upon the right bank of that river, converse on mihtaiy matters with the 
He bad his head- quarters at Biberich, officers of his staff His ^ 
in the Prince of Nassau's castle, who nished by the bailiff of the district. 


tween the two armies. Bernadotte’s 
division was quartered upon the banks 
of the Rhine ; his head-quarters were 
at Boppart : his employment was the 
visiting of quarters, the review of 
troops, giving them instructions,'’ and 
particularly attending to their subsist* 
His greatest pleasure was to 


haS taken 15is flight. Not a single 
devastation was made, nor was any 
contribution exacted. 

, The following fact will afford an 
idea of the terms on which the French 


was very frugal, and to avoid the ex- 
pense which would have ^ attended at 
number of tables, he required that all 
the’ officers of his staff should take 
their meals with him. He had still a 


lived with tbeir troops, great repugnance* to study : he felt 


ing through Creutznach with liis dt- 'and he was seen, 
vision, in order to support him aa a quette, dressed m * P&|h 
corps of reserve} Poncet was inform* with 9 lsrge shaggy fox*ikio capj call* 



m 


Mmdlanea Sdech r. 
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illjf U£OR his friendi to t»he a walk 
WUh him upon the backs of Ike 
Rhino. 

H* bad thus passed the winter from 
17t)5vto 17&& ami was preparing to 
Begin a new campaign, when an event 
of a singular nature occurred, which 
deeply affected him. One of his near 
telajtivea, and what was still more, a 
Very dear friend, was condemned to 
the gullies for; eight years, having 
keen found guilty of forging a certifi- 
cate, in order to save a friend’s life, 
who, withoufcjhaf attestation* would 
have been gpftotiaed. Thia news 

f uck Bernadette like a thunderbolt. 

9 were at table when the letter an- 
fcCU being this misfortune was deliver' 
ed to bias* Jourdan , general i r. chief, 
was preset* t 3 he bad come to Boppait 
tft review' the troops, previously k£ 
cernuiencuig military operations.— 
Jtinadott© wa* nearly overpowered 
by the first impression of bi» grief. 
Recovered from a fainting it, he 
lasted into tears, and wished to set 
off fpr Paris. Jonrdan observed to 
bun, that he could not do without 


“The General in Chief Jourdan, tq 
'Citizen Pc-tiet, War Minister. 

44 A near relation of Genera! Berna- 
dette having been entangled in an un- 
fortunate affair, which is to be dec i - 
ded by the Supreme Court of Justice 
(Tribunal de Cassation), the general 
coy Id have wished to have repaired to 
Paris in person, to solicit prompt jus- 
tice to his rotation, who appeals,- to 
have fallen a victim to his love of jus- 
tice i but as he cannot quit his post, 
he has requested me to allow citizen 
Sarrazin, adjutant- gcneiaf, his friend, 
to i*o to Pans for a decade, nr a foit- 
night, to represent to the rouif the 
injustice yphicti has been done to bis 
relation. '¥ thought I could not refuse 
him that permission, and I beg you tq 
approve of it. 

44 Health and fraternity, 

44 Jourdan." 

44 Approved of for fifteen days.— 
Parie, the 3d of piaiical, the IvuUh 
year. 

44 The War Minister, Pei, ilt.’* 


bun. I thou ©fibred myself to fulfil 
bis intentions, assuring him that l 
%hoqld succeed better than he eon id, 
m I was more calm, and consequent-. 
Hjf rtfore fit for that purpose. 

Two hours afterwards I was on the 
*ay to Paris, with letters for the 
principal authorities. Bernadette 
jrmst doubtless have been spoken of 
ia. the moat advantageous manner, for 
every where that l was announced as 
bU chief of staff i was received in the 
ttfist distinguished man net ; I was 
loaded with attentions by all the mem- 
bers of the Directory, and particularly 
by L^tourneor de la Mancbe, who 
entered warmly into the interests of 
Bernadette's unfortunate relation. — 
fifteen days sufficed to annul the'sen* 
tepee, and to restore to liberty a wor- 
thy naan, who had only been deprived 
or It through his lave of justice, and 
steal for the cause of humanity. 

The two following letters relating 
to that -transaction appear to me as 
not unlikely to please my readers.-— 
The^r are written ia'dernadQUe’s own 

14 Booalitt. Libcettc. 
u At the nea^ quartern qf Boppart, on 
the of Ffafmit fourth year of the 
if# 1 fiyt* efAfay, 


44 Equality. Liberty. 
“Army oJ\,Ute Sambre and 

Bop part, the 3d of Pray eat, the fourth 
year of the Republic, ( the %\th of 
May, l?pd >/ 

41 Bernadotte to liis friend Sarrazin, 
now at Paris. 

44 Citizen Loubix, brother-in-law 
to Tito a Hemadntte, must now he in 
Paris, and l should be glad if you 
would s»peak to him. Ciii/cn Clavei ie, 
who, as it appears from bis direction, 
sfciW lives at Paris, rue de la Revolu- 
tion, No. 7, will give you the neces- 
sary information about him. Write 
as soon as you possibly' can, and tell 
me how my relation's affair is going 
on. 

44 The armistice ha* been broken 
yesterday by the Austrians. We are 
again, my dear Sarrtfzin, following the 
fortune of battles. I am collecting 
my troops in the Hundmick,and shall 
advance under tlteampices of victory. 
-***Pray to Heaven Unit success may 
crown our efforts. ' Our cause is. good. 
Our enemies, in their v^in rage, still 
pretend to give the law to a great na- 
tion 1 /W eH, my dear Sarrazin, jve 
shall once more Convince them of 
their impotence, Tire moment for 
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striking a blow is drawing near. The 
soldiers only await the signal. * 

Adieu Direct your Idtterk to Siln* 
merer). Next mail will bring you fif- 
teen hundred livres in mandats, and 
the following another fifteen hundred. 
Inform me whether*! most scud you 
more. Should \oii have an oppoi Tu- 
nirv of seeing the Director Lc Tour- 
ntnr (k lit A Innehn t pi ay apologise to 
him for my import uni ties, and request 
him to accept the assurance of my re- 
spectful dcvofi d'.K^s. I embrace and 
Jove you heartily. 

** J. Bernadotte. 

•• P.S. My % lust compliments to Ha- 
iry ami Chai petit ier. 1 shall be at 
Simnicffen on the 6th. Send me your 
letters to that place.” 

Durinj my stay at Paris, Berna- 
dotte ha< crossed the Rhine with his 
division. He had advanced upon the 
Lower Laim, whilst Kleher with the 
left of the army manoeuvred in the 
environs of Welz bar. Prince Charles 
had muted the different corps of his 
troops, and had on the 15th of June 
successfully attacked thfe whole line 
of the French, who weie obliged to 
retreat, and to take their fdhncr posi- 
tion upon the left bank of the Rhine. 
Bernadotte was obliged to yield to 
numbers, but he ably contested for 
victory in the engagements of Nassau , 
Ehrenbreitatem, and the plain of 
Neuwred. Hrs division cross'd the 
Rhine on the ipth of June.. On that 
very day I arrived from Paris at hi 
head-quarters dt Coblent z : the details 
I gave him of the success of my exer- 
tions for his relation, add the very 
great favour he enjoyed with the Di- 
rectory and the 'different authorities 
of the capital, tended to calm the 
rief he felt at the check the army 
nd lately experience^ 

Moreau’s successes upon the Upper 
Rhine obliged the Archduke to march 
with the choice of htefroops to oppose 
him. Joorddn took advantage of that 
diversion to recross (he Rhine. On 
the 2ti Of July Bernadotte passed that 
river in two.bargq?, which carried 
only three hundred grenadiers. Ab 
though hi# division consisted df twelve 
thousand men. Without waiting for a 
seeond tonding, he marched upon tie 
enemy, who occupied' Bendorf, a vil- 
lage very qcerttolWikte. The Ads- 


rritms were surprised in Ibek be«te. 
General Fink escaped in his sbirs, 
through a window which overlooked 
the garden of his house. He lost ott 
Id's baggage. He rallied the troops of 
t-he neighbouring cantonments, who 
had run together upon hearing the 
noise of Ibe canttott. He wished to 
reoccupy Bendorf, but Bernadotte 
had been reinforced with fresh troOps^ 
and all fhe efforts of the Austria A 
(fen oral proved useless: he Wal 
obliged to retreat u pon Montabaur, 
closely pursued by Rafeedotte’s ad- 
vanced guard. ~ 

This General was equally successful 
at Vishaden, Konigstein, aud Btirg 
Eberach. Every where Hie troops 
observed the most rigid discipline, and 
Mtly exacted of the inhabitants the 
mere means of subsistence. Berna- 
douc was in that respect peculiarly 
severe. The following anecdote will 
afford a proof of my assertion. The 
magistrates of Selingestadt, a small 
town upon the Maine’ between Frank- 
fort and Achaffenhurg) were delight- 
ed that their jurisdiction bad beett 
e&ciribtcd from military quarters, and 
in order to testify their acknowledg- 
ment to the General, they cattle to 
Acliaffenbutg to present him, Jrsrho 
name of their feHow-citis&tts, with 
two very fine Saddle horses : u tfeep 
back your presents,” replied fierntr- 
doite, “if you have not had troop's 
lodged upon you, it is because the 
good of the service did not require it: 
tell your fellow- citizens that the re- 
publicans are inimical to plundering, 
and that they only fight for liberty. 

I was present upon this Occasion : X 
considered the reply worthy of the 
ancieht Romans j nut it pained me to 
see the mortification tif those ’good 
Germans who offered thus Will tngtjr 
a present so useful m time of wdr. 
I followed them— they requested me 
to accept of them myself : 1 told them 
that 1 might purchase them, ahd df* 
fered them two hundred Loufc Ht 
mandats . They accepted my propo- 
sition with joy, andtgftve me a receipt 
for that paper money itv wh&h goverm 
moot made our pay. 1 *c*on dffefr 
mounted one of the homes tfodre* 
paired to the parade. ‘As tioeftt -tip 
Bernadotte perceived cue, die mterett 
me tmo attest. 4 Ihett § bmm htm 
my receipt.. 4^ */la6gMftg tit 
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the manner in which I bad kept the Although they had fought from 
horses* without hurting appearances* day-break, and that it was then nearly 
and I gave him up the finest at the night* these few words served to re* 
same price* animate the soldiers, and caused them 

Jourdan having decided upon pur* to forget the fatigues of the day. 
suing the Austrian army on the Bo* They all exclaimed* with the greatest 
hetman side* ordered Bernadotte's enthusiasm, that they were ready to 
division towards Ratisbon, to endea- follow their Genera) to the very oot- 
vour to establish a communication tom of hell. Bernadotte then order- 


wilh Moreau. The Archduke took 
a very able advantage of the error 
which Jourdan committed, in not 
marching with the whole of his troops 
to form a jujBUnn with the army of 
the Rhine, ^tat Prince crossed the 
Danube with a chosen corps: his ad- 
vanced guard attacked Bernadotte's 
out* posts on the 21st of August, and 
forced them to retreat upon the main 
of the division, encamped on the 
heights near the villageof Teiningen. 
On the 22d* the Archduke attacked 
the French. The engagement was 
sanguinary*, and success was diversi* 
tied during the whole day. The vil- 
lage of Teiningen was taken and re- 
taken several rimes— the streets were 
strewed with dead bodies, and towards 
the evening the village was set on 
iirc; the enemy being persuaded that 
that was the only means of dislodging 
the troops Which were intrenched in 
the Ironses. Meanwhile, the Arch- 
duke caused his right to march to at- 
tack Bernadotte’s left. The 88th re- 
giment of line infantry, which was 
upon that point, was obliged to re- 
treat. Bernadotte’s position became 
very critical, should he not succeed 
in repelling the Austrians, who, bv 
the advantage they had obtained* 
found themselves masters of the 
grand road Of Neumark, the only one 
by which the French could retreat. 
Convinced of the necessity of retaking 
the ground lost by his left, Berna- 
dotte placed himself at the head of 
his reserve* consisting of a battalion 
of grenadiers, of the 37th regiment of 
line infantry* and of the 7tb regiment 
of dragoons* which composed a force 
of about four thousand strong. * ' You 
know* my friends*" said the General 
to them* “what care I have always 
taken of your welfare since I had the 
happiness of commanding such brave 
fellows as yourselves. The moment 
now presents itself of testifying your 
grateful sense of it* deserving well of 
your country, and covering yourselves 
with” glory.” 


ed to beat the charge* and marched 
in close column against the centre of 
the enemy’s line, who, staggered by 
this daring movement, though three 
times more numerous, made but a 
weak resistance* and retired in disor- 
der to their former position. The 
Archduk^* despairing of carrying 
Bernadotte's position by main force, 
ordered the firing to stop, and de* 
faclied General Starray’s division, 
threatening to turn the left of the 
French, whilst the columns of travail y 
scoured the country upon the right, 
pushing the light troops towards Neu- 
mark. ” These arrangements occa- 
sioned Bernadotte a aeal of anxiety 
for his line of operations* and at' ten 
o’clock in the evening of the same 
day he retreated to Neumark. 

During this march an accident oc- 
curred which, with less disciplined 
troops, might have been attended 
with the most fatal consequences. 
Towards midnight a howitzer caisson 
took fire, in the centre of the column : 
the explosion w as successive, and si- 
milar to a running fire of artillery. 
The troops in the van and in the rear* 
conceiving the centre attacked* form- 
ed tlxemselves in battle array* as if 
exercising, loudly requiring to be led 
forward to the enemy. 1 nave often 
beard Bernadotte express, that this 
confidence of the troops, notwith- 
standing the darkness of the night, 
and the great lasses they had expe- 
rienced in the affair of the day, would 
always appear to him as the most 
pleasing moment of his life. The. 
Archduke Charles had the command 
of 25,000 men 1 Bernadotte had no 
more than 10,000. Jt is evident,' 
that with proper ability and bold- 
ness, not one Frenchman would have 
escaped, particularly considering the r 
nature of the grouodearound Neu- 
mark, which is a vast plain, and the 
great superiority of the Austrian ca- 
valry, winch was four to one. 

. {To he continued-} 
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State of Education 'in Ikel'and.— Letters from Gbattan, Lesmb 
. Forster, and R. L. Edgeworth, upon this subject. 


Though there he numerous foundations of royal and private endowment in Ire - 
land, for educating the commonalty % yet, there is, perhaph f no nation in Europe 
t vhcre education is less attended to . The deplorable ignorance of the Irish 
peasant i is at once the disgrace of the individual and the legislature . Religious 
prejudices have, no doubt , largely contributed to this deficiency of instruction » 
the Catholic fearing to entrust his child to a public seminary , lest his faith 
should be perverted , and some indiscreet attempts at conversion have but too 
wdijustfied the suspicion. Still f however, if the various chartered and other 
schools throughout Ireland were properly regulated , instead of%eing, as they 
are now, shamefully abused 9 the lower classes would find facilities for education 
" which arc at present waning, i Some of the patriotic Irish tnenlbers, sensible 
of this , obtained from Parliament the appointment of a Board of Education , 
whose business it was to investigate the state of the public schools ; they have 
submitted fourteen reports , which the House of Commons has ordered to be 
printed , and from which the following interesting letters are extracted 


Letter from the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan, to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

Welbeek-slrcet, March 25 th, 1811. 
Sir, • 

I had the honour to receive ybur 
letter, written by the •commands 
of the Board of Education, expressing 
their desire that the absent members 
of that body should communicate by 
letter their plans on the subject of the 
education of the poorer orders of tiie 
people of Ireland. 

Jn obedience to the wishes of the 
board I venture to submit, what 1 do 
not presume to call a plan, but instead 
of one, a few* ideas founded on that 
plan which the legislature has already 
recommended. 


tain books of horticulture and agri- 
culture, together with treatises on tho 
care and knowledge of trees. 

I would recommend that such stu- 
dies should be pursued in the English 
schools already established. 

I should recommend that in those 
parish schools the Christian religion 
should be taught ; but tnat n<^ par- 
ticular description of it should form a 
paYt of their education — in the place 
thereof, it might perhaps not be im- 
proper to devise some general in- 
structions regarding the four great 
dunes of man, — duty toGod, duty to 
one another, duty to the country, and 
duty to the government. 

I beg to add, that one great object 
of national education should be to 


I would pursue the suggestion of unite the inhabitants of the island, 
the act that established parish schools, and that such an event cannot be well 
with such alterations as must arise accomplished, except they arc taught 
from the change of time, circqm- to speak one common language: I 
stances, and condition. think the diversity of language, and not 

According to that act, I would re- the diversity of religion, constitutes a 
commend parish 'schools as bringing diversity of people. I should be very 
education to every man’s door j but sorry that the Irish language should bo 
parish schools better endowed than forgotten, but glad that the English 
the present, and ou a more extensive, language should be generally under- 
aftd by far a more comprehensive, stood; to obtain tjjfat end in Ireland, it 
foundation. v is necessary that the ebooks formed 

And I would submit, as e proper on a plan of national education, which 
subject matter of' education in those teach the English language* should 
schools, not only the study of not attempt to teach the English re- 
Euglish tongue, reading, writing, and ligion, because the Catholics wh<* 
arithmetic; but also the study of cer- would resort to our schools to learn 
Universal Mao, Vol, XXL 2 O 
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the one, will keep aloof if we. at lempt 
to make them proselytes to the other ; 
and we should by that attempt, re- 
ject one great means of uniting ©ur 
people^ and we should continue to 
add to the imaginary political division, 
supposed* to exist Vn a difference or 
religion, a real {ioikicaL division formed 
on the diversity of language. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your most Authful Servant, 

Brnhv Gk.vtt.vn, 

For the Cvmhnssicners of the Hoard 
of Education. 

Letter from RichaiuiLovjsll F.imte- 
worth', Esq* to his Grace the Lord 
.Pit mate. ^ 

My Loro, 

In obedience to the resolutions of 
the Board, I offer to your grace the 
result of my reflections on the edu- 
cation of the poor of Ireland. 

I am thoroughly sensible of the 
importance, and as fully sensible of 
the difficulty of the undertaking. 

Tbe public expectation has been 
much excited by the appointment of 
this Board,, by the respectability of 
its members, and by the prudent si- 
lence whiciWt has hitherto preserved. 
Enthihsiants imagine that some ex- 
traordinary scheme may be devised 
which shall at once change the views 
and the habits of the population of 
Ireland; while others, aware of the 
difficulties wluch occur on every side, 
despair of ouroeingable to effect any 
material improvement in the present 
inodes of Education, and smile at 
those who turn their attention to such 
a hopeless inquiry. It should, how- 
ever, be recollected that within half 
a century a prodigious improvement 
in the manners and habits of this 
country has taken place ; and it seems 
evident, that this improvement has 
arisen from the better education of 
every class of its people: there are 
more schools, there arc better books ; 
and the private advantage of some 
degree of literature is more generally 
tarraerslood than formerly. * For one 
person thafcould rend of write twenty 
years .ago, there arc now twenty ; 
and the same advancement in every 
species of knowledge may be per- 
ceived in every city, and every village 
In Ireland. 


If.this has been the case* under the 
present modes of instruction, which 
are obviously defective, is there not 
just reason* to suppose that a more 
rapid and extended benefit may be 
obtained by a betrer system ? 

There are, however, I am well 
aware, per&otts who altogether deny 
that any improvement in the people 
h^s resulted from their having had 
more education . There are persons 
who oppose the instructing the poor, 
even in the elements of literatuie, be- 
cause, say they, if the poor are taught 
to read, they may read what is hurt- 
ful ; on the same principle we might 
as well oty*3ct to the appetite far food, 
because poison maybe swallowed rn- 
steadof w holesocrve nutriment. That 
pernicious books are now, read in the 
present' day-schools of this country, 
is certain, but this arises from die ne- 
gligence of those who superintend 
these schools, and who dd not .put 
proper books into the hands of the 
children. Does any rational being 
imagine that there is an innate or un- 
conquerable propensity in the human 
mind for reading only “ the Spanish 
Rogue or *+ the Adventures: of 
Captain Frene?” Pat good books (I 
do not mean merely religious books) 
that shall entertain and instruct them, 
into the hands of the children of the 
poor, and they will soon form a taste 
rhat must disdain such disgusting trash. 
To prevent the circulation of What is 
hurtfnl 'the utmost care should be 
taken in selecting books for schools, 
and none should be introduced with- 
out the sanction of those by whom 
the masters are chosen ; but in rhe 
meantime it must always be a suffi- 
cient answer to those t*h6 object to 
teaching the rudiments of knowledge 
to the poor, that of three thousand 
boys, who have been educated at the 
Sunday school’? in Gloucester, but one 
has be en convicted of a Crime : that 
of four thousand educated at Lancas- 
ter's schools, not one has ever been 
brought into U court of justice ; arid 
tbar the humane and observing Aker- 
man> who was sometime ago" keeper 
of Newgate, .asset ted, that not one 
person in a hundred of the prisoners 
who had learned 1 to read and write, 
had been exeeuted during the time 
that he had beep governor of that 
prison. 
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To attempt to controvert such facts 
by. datamation, by. assertion, or byjrhe 
mere Opinion of individuals, is merely 
beating the wind. It is true, and it 
is fresh in onr memories, that iu the 
progress of the last rebellion . jn tins 
country, those wt|o could .read and 
write were at first employed to inflame 
and direct the rest ; but there is good 
reason to suppose that this happened 
from iheir being but few thatxould by 
writingcarry on the schemes of the. 
disaffected ; and that the pre-emi- 
nence .and- temporary consequence 
which* these fellows acquired from 
their being- able to read and write, 
was the cause gf their being more 
easily induced to- disaffection ; but 
this would not have happened could 
numbers have been found who had 
the same means of becoming useful 
to their leaders; and we may fur- 
ther observe, that these Scholar a were 
then taught -a useful lesson, which 
cannot be easily forgotten ; they 
found, that when brought into action 
more ignorant and more desperate men 
took the lead, ami the scholars felt t bat 
they were neglected and despised. 

It has been said, that a gentleman, 
to wjiom the world is much indebted 
for a large share in the lafe improved 
methods of teaching, I mean Dr. 
Bell, has given it as his opinion, that 
arithmetic is not a necessary part of 
early education. I am obliged to de- 
clare an opinion that is precisely con- 
trary to this— it' it were necessary to 
dispense either with reading and 
writing, or with arithmetic, 1 should 
rather dispense with the two former 
than with the latter. I think it was 
Swift, who when he was asked what 
the Irish nation needed most for its 
improvement, replied, " to learn that 
two and two are ,fbwr. p 

I consider arithmetic as the most 
instructive science that pan be taught 
to children. It is the, first occupation 
of the youthful mind that disciplines 
it to think with ‘accuracy ; and who- 
ever has learned the common rela- 
tions of numbers, .whether he has 
learned by the eye, or by the ear, has 
made an advance in accurate reason- 
ing that cannot be so easily or so cer- 
tainly attained by any other process 
that has been Vet discovered. The 
names of lumbers, and the figures 
which* denote them, are symbols by 


which a perfect system of induction 
is carried ou by the understanding, 
and wivoever has once acquired a clear 
notion of this mode of reasoning may 
advance gradually to the most" diffi- 
cult problems iu every human science. 

Arithmetic is Wot only the most 
certainly useful, but the most se- 
curely safe, acquirement for the lower 
ranks of the people ; from books if 
ill chosen, they may learn error ; from 
the relations of numbers nothing can 
be extracted but truth. 

I do not know on what grounds 
arithmetic can be objected to, except 
on the truly Popish principle disa- 
vowed, indeed, by all liberal catholics, 
that the people should not be taught 
to think. 

This principle is as dangerous as it 
is illiberal ; tor it is in these days ab- 
solutely impossible to prevent the 
people from thinking. 

The progress of knowledge has 
spread'now so far that it cannot be 
stopt without destruction to those who 
attempt to arrest its course. The 
people will read, and will think ; the 
only question that remains for their 
govdrnprs is, how to lead them to read 
such books as shall accustom them to 
think justly, and thus make them 
peaceable subjects and gdod members 
of society. 

*We must next examine whether 
t he difference of religious creeds, aud 
the animosities of party prejudice, 
can be so far reconciled as to permit 
the adoption of any general system 
for the instruction of the people. It 
is not intended that Protestant Mas* 
ters shall interfere with the reJigio'us 
instruction of Catholic children ; and 
it is still more \ain to suppose that 
among a number of Catholic master* 
none could be found who would en- 
deavour to teach what they believe to 
be salutary truth to the children of 
Protestants committed to their care. 

There is but one method that ap- 
pears to me practicable in this state of 
things s To let Protestants appoint 
masters for Protestant children, aqd 
Catholics choose roasters for their 
own schools, , The obvious objection 
that arises agaiust this scheme is that 
it draws a line of deroarealioft between 
the two sects, even during childhood,-* 
that it ' separates Catholic* and Pro* 

30 % . 
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test ants ; and that it avows a deep 
suspicion and jealousy which ought 
pot to exist between members of the 
same society. But this theoretical ob- 
jection must give way when we con- 
aider that this separation can last but 
a few hour's dadgg that these very 
children will conUrse and play toge- 
ther promiscuously, and that this 
temporary separation must prevent 
comparisons and jealousies that na- 
turally arise where contending senti- 
ments and contending interests may 
be exposed to collision. Jn another 
point of view, this temporary sepa- 
ration, far from tending to estrange 
the sects, will, by showing distinctly 
that there can be no scheme to un- 
dermine the speculative opinions, 
create confidence among the parents 
and clergy of the Catholics. The 
clergy, and in particular the superior 
clergy, 'will find themselves treated 
with the consideration which is clue 
to ministers of the gospel, whatever 
may be their particular creeds, where 
their lives are not in contradiction to 
their professions ; nor is this mere 
ostensible liberality , a word that has 
been of late degraded ; \mt it ia fair 
dealing; an expression somewhat 
more homely, but not less significant. 

There are many places in Ireland 
wherci Protestants and Catholics are 
taught to read and write*, and to sgy 
theirrespective catechisms, by Catho- 
lic masters, — there are on the con- 
trary other places where every attempt 
of the most enlightened and benevo- 
lent people has* failed to collect the 
children of Catholics under a Pro- 
testant master ; but in most places it 
has been observed, that where no 
particular circumstance has arisen to 
awaken religious animosity, or well- 
founded suspicion, the best teacher, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, soon 
attracts all the scholars, and the in- 
ferior master is obliged to give way; 
and it is obvious that in ail cases where 
the two sects agree, there need be no 
separation . 

Thetc are persons who think that 
the allowing Catholic bishops or Ca- 
tholic clergy to have^.any share in the 
superintetfdance of schools is unsafe, 
and that it is a degradation of the 
dignity ef Protestant clergy to act 
along irfith them. How this opinion 
can bp ,ms|de consistent with the 


clerical character, or with that Christ- 
ian, charity for which all the niupstera 
of the gospel ought to be distinguished, 
I cannot imagine ; of this I am cer- 
tain, however, that such an opinion 
can never in a political point of view 
be safe or prudenj. It can never be 
good policy to degrade the ministers 
of the Catholic religion in the eyes of 
the people, whose consciences they 
are to direct, and whose morals they 
are to form. 

Having now fairly 6tated the prin- 
ciples on which I would found any 
attempt to improve the national edu- 
cation oi this country, before I fur- 
ther explain my plan, before I suggest 
any tliing^ew, I think it necessary to 
say that I would not undoany thing that 
has been already done; that 1 would 
not, for the chance of making it bet- 
ter, destroy any good that actually 
exists. — As the enlightened and elo- 
quent Burke observed, those are rash 
and ignorant reformers who begin by 
the destruction of existing establish- 
ments, especially of those intended 
for the education of youth. In such 
establishments which time and custom 
have consolidated, even though they 
may not be the most perfect of the 
kind, yet there is always to be found 
a power , what the workmen call a 
purchase , of which the skilful legis- 
lator can avail himself, and which he 
can apply to useful pui poses. ' 

Far from wishing to destroy what 
has been already done— far from wish- 
ing to abplish the parish schools, I 
am thoroughly convinced of their 
utility $ and I hope that the bishops of 
the established church will exert their 
just authority with respect to the 
parish schools ; and that the stipend 
payable by the incumbent of the pa- 
rish should be raised to at leant six 
pence in the pound upon the clear 
income of his liying,— that a general 
fund should be made of these con- 
tributions, so that it may be afterwards 
appropriated to the vftants of different 
parish schools. Each parish should 
be obliged to keep in repair such 
school-houses as have been already 
built, and should be obliged to build 
where schools are by the present laws 
appointed to be kept* The regulation 
of these schools, 1 thipk, should be 
left entirely in the hands of the clergy 
by whopi they are supported ; upon 
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tbeir prudence and good sense the 
people must depend for their being 
administered with libertffity. 

Beside these parish schools, I pro- 
pose that a number of new schools 
should be established. These I would 
divide into two clvsses, preparatory 
and provincial. From the preparatory 
schools, which should be day-schools, 
J would have a certain number of boys 
selected from time to time, and 
draughted into the provincial school?, 
where they should be clothed, lodged, 
boarded, and instructed, for two, or 
perhaps three years, at the public ex- 
pence. 

Thus aconsiderabie number of boys, 
of the best conduct, and of the best 
abilities, would be taken from the 
ranks of the profligate and ignorant, 
and would be indissolubly attached to 
the laws and government of the coun- 
try. 1 would begin upon a small 
scale, and would feel my way through 
the obscurity and difficulties in which 
the subject seems to be involved. In 
the first place l propose; that proper 
slated houses should be built for these 
schools, under an intelligent inspector, 
who should take substantial security 
for the execution of the work, and 
for its being kept in perfect repair for 
twenty years. 

Of the preparatory schools, l pro- 
pose that about thirteen hundred 
should be established, that is to say, 
about forty for each county in Ireland j 
and sixteen provincial schools, four 
for each province. Thesq^ schools 
should be erected, not at precise dis- 
tances from each other, but in* 1 such 
places as should suit the population of 
different districts. 

The masters of these two classes 
should be protestant or catholic, ac- 
cording to the prevailing religion of 
the place where they are built. The 
greatest care should h£ taken in the 
choice of these masers, and they 
should be removed^ immediately upon 
a report of ill conduct made by the 
inspectors, or upon such information 
as the commissioners could rely oh. 

With respect to the emoluments of 
the masters, the masters of the su- 
bordinate schools should be paid part- 
ly by a fixed ^salary of 201. a year, 
beside a bouse and garden, and partly 
bf the parents and friends of the 
children who are committed to tbeir 


care ; so that on the whole the master! 

f if these schools might earn from 
orty to" sixty pounds a year. It is to 
be supposed that the payment by the 
scholars to each schoolmaster will 
amount at least ttff twenty pounds a 
year more: diran' prices will be 
proper for differeW" places : in some 
places the poor are scarcely able to 
atford any payment ; but it is obvious 
that the best charity the higher ranks 
can bestow is, in such cases paying 
the small stipend required for the 
schooling of children 3 nor is there 
any danger that this* charity should 
become onerous, as the poor are averse 
from receiving gratuitous instruction. 

The salaries of the masters in the 
higher or provincial schools should be 
at least one hundred pounds a year, 
with a prospect of a pension of twenty 
or thirty pounds a year, according to 
their respective merits, if they choose 
to retire after twenty years service. 
The masters for both classes of these 
schools should be appointed by com- 
missioners, to whom the control of 
these schools should be ultimately 
confided. 

Whether these commissioners 
should receive any emolument for 
their trouble is a question that I am 
not competent to decide ; but it ap- 
pears to be reasonble, that eitb?r all 
or none should be paid. The danger 
of creating commissioners with sala- 
ries is, the opportunity for parlia- 
mentary jobbing, — the danger of gra- 
tuitous superintendence is neglect : 
these commissioners should be chiefly 
Jay-men, half their number should 
consist of Protestant, and half of 
Catholic gentlemen: the Protestant 
part of the Board should choose the 
Protestant 'masters, the Catholic part 
of the Board should choose the Ca- 
tholic masters; but neither Protestant 
nor Catholic masters should be chosen, 
without a certificate of good beha- 
viour from the Protestant or Catholic 
bishop, or from the resident Pro- 
testant or Catholic clergyman ; under 
these commissioners inspectors of all 
these schools should be appointed, two 
for each provinces these inspectors 
should be handsomely paid for each 
visitation upon which they^hoLdd 
be sent; they should keep regular 
books, and should report regularly to 
the Board ; their visits to the prep*- 
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'rajtory schools should not be gt stated 
biit at unforeseen times; and their 
general business should be to examine 
and decide upon the merits of* the boys 
who are to be draughted from the pre- 
paratory into tfae^rovi octal schools. 

•To' accompiyfcjthe purposes of 
these estabii^bmSR, the boys in the 
higher schools should be taught book- 
keeping, sbr veyiug, agricultural eco- 
nomy, practical mechanics, and such 
parts of practical chemistry as ate 
useful in the trades and occupations 
for which they arc designed. 

Itmay be supposed that in each of 
the 'thj&tetti ' hundred preparatory 
achbolsTrbm forty to eighty boys may 
be taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic i the masters of these schools 
should be obliged to keep a weekly 
register of the morals and acquire- 
ments of every'boy in tins upper class 
of each school t ihis register should 
be kept by simple marks, under the 
beads of Truth, Honesty, Obedience, 
and Scholarship. The inspectors 
should verify the contents 'of these, 
registers, from time to tune by in- 
gutrv, and by examination of the boys 
In the different branches of their in- 
struction. 

Once in every two years the master 
of each schdol should select two boys, 
in conformity with the evidence of 
bis registry, to be sent to the nearest 
provincial school as a candidate for 
admission; and the boy should be 
previously furnished with a certificate 
of good behaviour from the Pro- 
testant or Catholic clergyman of the 
parish where the preparatory school 
is situate; and once in every two years, 
at each provincial school, a public 
examination should be held of the 
candidates for admission, before two 
of the inspectors already mentioned : . 
thus forty boys would oe k draughted 
ioto each of , the provincial schools, 
while at the. same time forty would 
go out to different useful and profit- 
able occupations. If the boys were 
well taught, they would be eagerly 
sought for by persons wtfo were en- 
gaged in the employments for which 
the pupil, is prepared. The total ex- 
panse of this establishment, including 
the money spent in building, would 
amount to about 80 * 0001 . per annum. 

Front the structure of this plan, it 
i# obvious that half the nugibeeof the 


provincial schools might be esta- 
blished, or any smaller number, asar* 
experiment r* this would diminish the 
expense to -10,0001. asum which might 
be raised by county presentments. 

A distinguished member of our 
Board has observed, that many of the 
evils which we suppose to arise from 
\vant of education, or from difference 
of religion, in Ireland, arise from 
difference of language, from the low- 
er classes continuing to speak Irish, 
instead of learning English. This 
may be the case in some parts of the 
country, but certainly not in the 
county where l reside ; wherever 
is the case, proper methods should be 
takeu fop remedying it ; the multi- 
plying the number ot English schools 
seems to be one of the means most 
likely to succeed. It should be con- 
sidered, for the honour of the doci- 
lity of the Irish, that they have with- 
in these few years made a greater pro- 
gress in learning English, than the 
Welsh have made since the time of 
Edward the* First, in acquiring that 
language. 

It would be superfluous to enter 
into minute’ details upon the plan 
which 1 have laid before your Grace, 
as it is of&rcd for the consideration of 
superior wisdom *, but I may be al- 
lowed to add a few explanatory hints 
bn the mode by which the simple and 
easy course of instruction I have re- 
commended may be carried into exe- 
cution. In the preparatory schools 
for teaching reading, writing, a.nd 
arithmetic, advantage should be taken 
of aK the improvements which Dr. 
Bell, Mr. Lancaster, and ethers, have 
suggested : and their plans may lx* 
still further improved : there are means 
of teaching children to read with more 
ease, more certainty, in much less 
time, at less expense than any that are 
in use at present at public schools j 
but no partiqqiar mode of teaching 
should be exclusively enjoined ; the 
best will soon make its way by its 
own superiority. * 

After the second year of the esta- 
blishment of the preparatory schools 
the boys should be divided into two 
classes, an upper and a lower ; the 
second class should be taught by mo- 
nitors chosen from the first cleft, but 
I totally disapprove of the discri- 
minate appointment of monitors $ 
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great card must be taken in their se- receptacles, far yobng children, * to 
Jection; only the best informed, and habituate them to cleanliness, order, 
the best tempered boys should be em- and obedience* before they are sent to 
ployed ; good temper should be pre- nnv of the 'preparatory day- schbofs 
ferred to abilities, because. In teaching, which f have described, 
good temper is of more consequence Whatever plai«k v be adopted for 
than the most shining abilities. the education of tW lower classes,, a 

After the second class has been un* seminary for n masters is indispensably 
reumtingly employed for about two necessary ; some of the most pro- 
or three hours, it should be entirely prising pupils from Dr. Boil’s and Mr. 
dismissed, and the upper class should I^ncaster’s schools, might be invited' 
remain, and should be taught what to thi^ country ; a Ancccwon of per- 
might be suited to their age and to son'* properly qualified to be masters, 
then* previous acquirements. might afterwards be supplied by se- 

Wherevcr girls are taught, they deefiohs from our own schools. By 
should be dismissed with the younger proper encouragement, 1 think . a 
class. % school for masters might be established 

It will be immediately objected that at Wilson’s Hospital. I cannot quit 
the time I have mentioned cannot be this subject without observing that 
sufficient for any profitable ihstruc- the poor are now uncommonly abx- 
tion, and that one of the great nd- ious to procure education for their 
vantages of a day-school arises from children : as a proof of this, JT may 
its keeping children employed, and mention, that in a number of private 
consequently out of mischief, for the letters which 1 have lately had an op- 
greatest part of every day, except the portunity of seeing from young men 
holidays, during the year*. abroad in different parts of the world. 

To the former of these objections, l have found most urgent entreaties 
I answer, that long and ‘attentive ex- to the patents, or their" wives, to keep 
perience has convinced me, that miiph their Children to school ; this anxidbs 
less than one hour’s hvtdy attention desire that the children should be 
in the pupil will improve nis under- instructed, is the best preparation, the 
standing, under proper teachers, more best omen, for the success of ^ulnn 
than ten hours listless impatience un- of popular education ; and the pum f 
der the tuition of a common^ pedu- now propose would hold out many 
gogue, in a common school. *AsSo peculiarly alluring circumstances ; the 
the secoud objection, it is best an- keeping of registers in the school^; the 
swered by observing, that one of the selecting, from the evidence of these 
inconveniences of which the poor registers, the most deserving pupils, 
complain, in respect to the education without distinction.of religion, to be 
of their families, is, that they lose sent to public examinations in the 
the assistance of their children, provincial schools, would, in the fim 
which, though of no very great instance, g*ve confidence in the im- 
amount, is yet an object to them in pariiality of the system, and excite 
their day’s labour; the advantage of strong emulation; the farther <5pr- 
sohools, as repositories, or rather pri- etamty that the successful Candidates 
sons, for active children who are rrou- at these examinations would be sent 
bleseme at home, must surely relate to the provincial schools, where, wtth- 
to children of very tenter years, tvho out expense to the parents, their edu- 
ought not ta be admitted into the cation would be continued' so as corn- 
public schools. * pletely to prepare them, at their en- 

' 'The examples that young children trance intodife, for employments and 
see at home are undoubtedly pemi- situations *3' rank or step above their 
cious, but till a better educated gene- own, must operate as a powerful mo- 
fa ti on has grown up, there is no re- tive, both on parents and children: a 
tnedy, except what' may be expected motive which would excite the energy 
from the interference of the gentry, of the young, and secure thd qp-opfe- 
partio^arly the ladies of Ireland, who ration? 'of the' old t the pbor wbold 
] are ipRv , intent upon bettering the see that advancement in ninny Iticra- 
^ondktdnof the poor : hytbeir means, tive, and ' honouranle occupations is 
Ea*ne Schools may be provided as th unlaid open to industry and merit) 
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they would perceive that those only 
enjoy rational freedom who have thus 
the power of obtaining, by their own 
exertions, what, in other countries, is 
reserved exclusively for persons who 
are born in tbe «per ranks of life. 

The riches and distinctions that may 
be acquired in many occupations, will 
thus be considered as a fund opened 
to every individual in the. state; and 
though in human affairs, a multitude 
efunroreseen circumstances retard and 
obstruct' tbe advancement of indivi- 
duals, yet where the way is open to all, 
none can justly complain of being 
necessarily kept down below their 
fellow citizens. 

While I write thus of what may he jeer. He loves to do something for 
done, Ido notmgantoafgertthnt what Heaven every moment; and it is this 


overwhelmed by great misfortunes; ‘ 
sometimes even in the habitual course 
of life, the reality of this world dis- 
appears all at once, and we feel our- 
selves in the middle of its interests as 
we should at a bajl, where we did, not 
hear the music ; the dancing that we 
saw theie would appear insane. A 
species of dreaming apathy equally 
seizes upon the bramin ana the sa- 
vage, when one by the force of 
thought, and the other by the force 
of ignorance, passes entire hours in 
the dumb contemplation of destiny. 
The only activity of which the human 
being is then susceptible, is that* 
which hatt divine worship for its ob- 


may he done will be ifoon accom- 
plished. A generation must pass 
HW#y before the advantages of a good 
of national education can be 
illy perceived in the improved 
|and manners of the people, 
your Grace’s views, and .the 
inf this Board, are not confined 
to the present generation : If a 
r foundation is laid by yout^exer- 
B s, time will mature what shall 



disposition which gives their attrac- 
tion to convents, however great may 
be their inconvenience in other re- 
spects. 

The Moravians are the monks of 
Protestantism ; and the religious en- 
thusiasm of northern Germany gave 
them birth, about a hundred years 
ago. But although this association is 
as, severe as 1 a Catholic convent, it is 
more liberal in its principles. No 


Ire been begun, and the blessings of vows are taken there; all is volun- 


good education will increase the se- 
curity and happiness of Ireland ’be 
yotui the most sanguine hopes of that 
government whicli instituted your 
Board. 

X jeenpot conclude this sketch bet- 
t0! iiglrfVith the striking sentiment 
expired by the late bishop of Elphin, 


taryj men and women are not se- 
parated, and marriage is not forbidden* 
Neverjheless the whole society is 
ecclesiastical ; that is to say, every 
thing is done there by religion and for 
it ; the authority of the church rules 
this community of the faithful, but 
this church is without priests, and the 


jSJ ™ sermon before the Incorporated sacred office is filled there in turn, 
Society by the most religious and venerable 

'* Education makes all the differ- persons. 

$rtce between wild beasts and useful Men and womep, before marriage, 
tihmtttfo, tiH the distinction between live separately from each other in as- 
"’iftentot and the European/ semblies, where the most perfect 
rthe savage and the man.** % equality reigns. rr ’ u ~ — - J — -- 


khave.the honour to be, 

If pur Grace's most humble servant, 
SvHich. Lovell Edgeworth. 

concluded in our next.} 


On the Moravian Mode of Won 
ship. By Madame de Stabl. 
[Flora her 44 Germany.”] 


The entire ’day is 
filled with labour ; tbe same for every 
rank ; the icfea of Providence, con- 
stantly present, directs all the actions 
of the life of the Moravians. 

When a young man chooses to take 
a companion, he addresses himself to 
the female superjntemlants of girls or 
widows, and demands of them the 
-person he wishes to espouse. They 
draw lots in the church, to know 



The Moravians have such a habit of 
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resignation, that they do not resist the least noise in the village. Every 
this decision 5 and as they Snly see body works in regularity and silence; 
the women at church, it costs them and the internal' action of t religimi4 
less to t enounce their choice. Thjs feeling lulls to' rest eve.ry other, ini* 
manner of deciding upon marriage, pulse. * ' 

and upon many other circumstance}* The girls and widows live together 
of life, indicates the •general spirit of in a large dormitory, and, during the 
the Moravian worship. .Instead of night, one of thehi has he^ 4 turn tp 
keeping themselves submitted to the watch, ft r the purpose of praying, ot 
will of Ht?aven, they fancy they cap of taking care of those whb majr be 
learn it by inspirations, or, what is ill. 'the unriiarried tpeti IVve in thfe) 
still more strange, by interrogating same manner. . Thus there exists i 
chance. Duty and events manifest great family for him who has hope of 
to man the views of God concerning his own ; and the nnnop of hrothet 
the earth ; how can we flatter our- and sister is common to all .Chris*, 
selves with the notion of penetrating tians. 

them by other means ? * • Instead of. bells, Wind instruments. 

We observe, in other respects, of a very sweet harmony, summon 
among the generality of Moravians, them to divine service. As we pro- 
evangelical manners, such as they cecded to ch|ffch, by the sound g( 
must have existed from the time of this imposing music, we felt ourselves 
the Apostles, in Christian commu- carried away froth r tbe earth; we 
nities. Neither extraordinary doc- fancied that we heard the triur - ^ 
trines nor scrupulous practices gon- of the last judgment, not such aj 
Rtitnte the bond of this association : morse makes us fear them, bug* 8 
the Gospel is there interpreted in the as a pious confideuce makes, ul 
most natural and clear manner; but them; it seemed as if the divlpe^ 
they are there faithful to the conse- passion manifested itself in tjjf 
qucnces of this doctrine, n;ul they peal, apd pronounced befovehari 
make their conduct, under all relX- pardon of regeneration, 
lions, harmonize with their* religious The church was dressed out 
principles. The Moravian commu- white roses, and blossoms of whit 
nities serve, abote all, to prove that thorn: pictures were not banathe 
Protestantism, in its simplicity, may froni the temple ; and music was cul- 
lead to the most austere sort of life, tivated as a constituent part of reli- 
arul the most enthusiastic rcligign ; gion : they only sang psalms; there 
death and immortality, well under- was neither sermon, nor mass, 
stood, are sufficient to occupy and to argument, nor theological distgj 
diioct the whole of existence. it was . the worship qf God i, 

I was some time ;u*o at Dintcndovf, and in truth. The women, 

a little village near Erfurt I; , where a white, were’ ranged by each^ m 

Moravian community is established without any distinction,, whatever ; 
This village is three leagues distant they looked like the. innocent shadow* 
from every great road; it is situated v/ho Were about to appear togeth 
between two mountains, upon the before the tribunal of 4 the Di.^initj' 
banks of a rivulet ; willows and lofty * Tlie burying-ground of tf 
poplars environ it; there is some- vians’is a garden, the walks,/ 
thing tranquil and swedt in the look arc marked out by funeral 
of the country, which prepares the and by the side of each \s 
soul to free itself from the turbulence flowering shrub. All the 
of life. The buildings and the streets stones are canal; not one/ 
are marked by perfect cleanliness; shrubs rise^Dove the other; 
the women, all clothed alike, hide sapie epitaph, serves for all the dead, 
their hair, and btnH tfieir head with " He .was born on # such. a day; an# 
a riband, whose colour indicates w he- .on such another he returned into^hi* 
ther they are {carried, maidens', or "native country.’* Excellent express 
widows: the men are clothed in feion, to designate tbe^nd of out life! 
almost* like* the Quakers. The ancients 'said> fie 
l MercrfMtle industry employ# nearly .thus threw a veil over 'the torfjb/to 
in of them; but one does not hear divest themselves of Us idea; thqt 
UmvtatAi. Mao. Vox.. XXI. 2 V 
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Christians place over it the star of 
hope. 

On Easfer-day. divine service is 
performed in the burying- ground, 
which is clone to the church, and the 
resurrection is announced in the mid- 
dle of the tombs. All those who are 
present at this act of worship, know 
the stone that is to he placed over 
their coffin ; and already breathe the 
perfume of the young tree, whose 
leaves and flowers will penetrate into 
their tombs. It is thus that we have 
. eeen, in modern times, an entire army 
igMsisting at its own funeral rites, pro- 
enouncing for itself the service of the 
dead, decided in belief that it was to 
conquer immortality. 4 

The communion of the Moravians 
cannot adapt itself to the social state, 
such as circumstances ordain it to be ; 
but as it has been long and frequently 
' I that Catholicism alone ad- 
l the imagination, it is of con- 
fcce to remark, that what truly 
. the soul in religion is com- 
> all Christian churches. A 
lire and a prayer exhaust all the 
of the pathetic; and the more 
^jwrilple the faith, the more emotion is 
S ^t£used by the worship. 
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Sir James M'Intosh, Knt. 

1 distinguished talents of this 
£eutleman have been exerted 
and displayed on subjects so connected 
'With objects that are important, at all 
times, but particularly so at present, 

, that We give his portrait with peculiar 
Measure, and we hope it will be 
todied^ith particular advantage. 
?8ir Jifmes (then Mr. MTntosn) was 
at a very young man, and had not 
itsbed his studies as a barrister, when 
became one of the most zealous, 
and % fer the most able defender of 
’’tbp French revolution in this country, 
tie was the only antagonist of Mr. 
Burke (one of the most profound, 
most elegant, and most fanciful wri- 
ters of the age), who deserved to be 
pamegl as an opponent worthy of him. 
^“i the wrong side of the question. 



* The allusion in this passage is to 
the siege t'f Saragossa. 


Mr. M'Intosh shewed powers of rea- 
soning and elegance of style that left 
all those who admired the French 
constitution, and who defended the 
same cause, at an immense distance. 
Had the same talents been employed 
on the oilier side, they would have 
produced the happiest effects. 

Whilst the young advocate for the 
rights of man came so near the Nestor 
of the age in acuteness of reasoning, 
and elegance of style, he far surpassed 
him in candour and moderation, and 
therefore his arguments carried with 
them double weight. Though the 
reveries of revolutionists are long 
since exploded, the Vindicice Gallicte 
of M'Intosh will remain as a master* 
piece of its kind. 

That the French nation was not free 
before the revolution, has never been 
denied, and certainly a generous- 
minded and well-intentioned man, 
who thought it might become so by 
the efforts it was making, could not 
but approve of those efforts, and Mr. 
M'Intosh appears to have done it with 
all his mind. That he did not see 
into the wickedness, the ignorance, 
and the tjain presumption of the lead- 
ing men, is not surprising : he was 
young, and at a distance, and they 
were able impostors. They weie 
first-rate Charlatans, mounted on a 
conspicuous stage, and acting, to ap- 
pearance, a most admirable part. To 
free mankind was a glorious attempt, 
had the way been wise, or the end 
practicable. 

The French revolution originated 
in mind, and not in accidental cir- 
cumstances ; and not being produced 
by physical force, as most other re- 
volutions have been, set men’s minds 
at work most actively in every coun- 
try, and accordingly there were num- 
bers of writers and speakers on both 
sides of the question in England ; but 
of all who supported the cause, whilst 
it deserved support, Mr. M'Intosh 
was the only one, who, with a can- 
dour equally honourable and uncom- 
mon, changed his opinion in conse- 
quence of discovering his error. 

We have said elsewhere, that it is 
now a leading blemieh in the English 
character to be inflexible, and that 
unalterable obstinacy has assumed the 
guise of firmness, intrepidity, and re* 
solution! but the superior mind of; 
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Mr. M. prevented him from running 
into an error, from which, even with 
all his talents, Mr. Fox was not free. 
Not that we would exalt the talents 
of Mr. M'lntosh above those of the 
man who so long headed opposition ; 
but it is our duty to* record the truth 
without explaining the cause, further 
than giving it as a supposition that the 
habits, ana perhaps the interests, of 
party, swayed the mind of Mr. Fox, 
who admired the constitution of 
1789, long after it was held in ab- 
hoi rence by those who had assisted 
in planning and executing it. 

This candid manner of acting is 
highly creditable, as Mr.^M'lntosh 
hail got great reputation by his book, 
and as there are so few persons who 
will publicly own that they have been 
mistaken. 

As a barrister, Mr. M'Intosh, in his 
defence of Peltier, (the editor of a 
French journal), for a libel on Bona- 
parte, displayed talents still superior 
to what he had shewn in pleading in 
defence of the revolutionists, ft i» 
quite a classical defence, and resem- 
bles more one of the orations of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero, thap any that 
we remember to have seen of late 
years, at the bar of a Bittish couif of 
just ice. Mr. Attorney-general thought 
it in some places extraneous; and 
indeed the man who conducted the 
prosecution on the part of the tyrant 
of France, though nominally for the 
King of England, might well think 
It extraneous, when Mr. M. dwell 
on the former dignity of the English 
character, and the admirable conduct 
of Elizabeth, who, in the cause of the 
oppressed, braved the anger of Spain, 
then the most powerful of European 
nations: mindful only of acting well, 
she was prepared for the consequences, 
and tier magnanimity inspired her 
people with equal resolution, and 
equal generosity.* 

When Sir J. M. became recorder 
of Bombay, he displayed great ta- 
lents, and profound knowledge of 
law, but tinctured strongly with his 


* It is impossible, by description or 
by quotation. To do justice to that ad- 
mirable defence, it must be read, for 
its beauties to be seen, and its merits 
appreciated. 


northern education, which bad a bias 
to metaphysical and political know- 
ledge, in preference to a tame adhe- 
rence to legal practice, and cases upon 
record. 

As the English lawyers err on the 
other extreme, it is to be hoped that 
Sir James may find an opportunity to 
assist Sir Samuel Romilly in his re- 
forms of English jurisprudence; fbjt 
it is evident even to the ignorant, that 
the time is ai rived, when, without 
despising, and losing respect for what 
is ancient, and approved by experi-. 
ence, many parts of our legal codflra 
require to be modernized, and a# 
turn made to first principles, instead 
of wadjng through volumes of prece- 
dents, a piqctice attended with innu- 
merable disadvantages, though unfor- 
tunately it gains ground every day on 
the English bench*. 

We nope, most earnestly, 
return to perfect health will eflm,. 
Sir James yet to serve his cdMp| 
and that he will be enabled tJ^SjsrfjT 
in the situation of a judge; for t||k|Jr 
we approve, more of the EnglisUdMlt 
of tlui Scotch manner of adimmsterhljj 
justice, yet we think that there 19 
something' in the Scotch manner of 
viewing a question, that might be 
of use in the English courts. "Expe- 
rience proved it to be so in the time 
of a Mansfield, and it would, we have 
no doubt, find it so in the persqn of 9. 
M* In tosh. 

P S. Since this portrait was written, 
Sir James has obtained a seat lb the 
House of Commons, and opened as a 
speaker. 

Most people thought that neither 
the time nor the subject was worthy 
of Sir James, but they did not recol- 

* In fact the law lords may be said 
to be law-makers, and the busine^ffc 
accomplished (without any appfttebt 
design, ami probably without any real 
one) in a very curious manner. The 
law is interpreted pot according to 
its meaning, as it appears on the face 
of it, but according to decisions that 
have 011 former oilcan ions taken place* 
Y r encration for past decisions is very 
well, but a judge carries it r^her too 
far when he gives tip his own opinion, 

. and allows himself Vq be itqplic^tly 
guided by it. 

if P % 
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lect, that having heard the Prince 
Regent abased for quitting his early 
friends, he was anxious to shew that 
he was determined to stick firmly by 
bis. 

This was done contrary to his in- 
terest, for the opposition are in the 
state of Othello. Their occupation is 

f one; dful what is more, ministers 
ave been so successful, that t lie 
Ration at large despises the efforts of 
Opposition more than it ever did at 
any former peiiod. 

Sir James’ is vexed that the Dutch 
Have, by acclamation, chosen the 
Trrince of Orange for their boveieign, 
Docs he not know that the original, 
and the best way of a peoplcfilkress- 
ing their will is by acclamation? He 
who vindicated the French when they 
revolted on the plea of national will, 
fliay surely, without gie.it wrath, 
£ilo&r the Dutch to choose the form 
ofgc^prnment they like best. 

$*RINC£ SCHWARTZENBKKO. 

Tlsis is one of the greatest generals 
of the age; and, what is still more 
surprising, he displayed tjiose great 
abilities from the first moment of his 
having the chief command ot the 
Austrian army. 

The battle of the Kith October was 
one of the hardest-fought battles upon 
record ; and in it, with the Austrians 
alone, he beat Bonaparte’s mam army, 
commanded by himself in person, 
fcnd prepared the way for the decisive 
battle of the 18 th of the same month, 
called the battle of Leipsic, in which 
the fate of Europe was decided by 
half a million of men in arms. 

* That was one of the greatest 'days 
in the military annals of the world ; 
^rtd by far the most important in its 
immediate consequences. 

*' The battle of Leipsic was, by land, 
something like 'what the battle of 
Trafalgar was by sea— the last gi eat 
contest for victory; no power re- 
maining to maintain Sucn another 
contest $ and, as concerning ' Bona- 
parte, we may say— 

“ This fight all -former fights surpast, 

<* It wa£ bis greatest and his lust." 

prince Schwartaenberg conducted 
himself with great ability ; and the 
•Hies made no errors, whilst the 


French, acting alone,* made many. 
This is a new occurrence in war, for 
we have been always accustomed to 
see allies making mistakes, either 
through jealousy of each other, 
through separate interests prevailing, 
or through the difficulty of adjusting 
mnk amongst the commanders. 

At the battle of Ixupsic, as during 
the whole of the campaign, the Em- 
peror of Russia, though himself the 
life and soul of the whole, put an end 
to all jealousy amongst the gcneiaU,^ 
by shewing the n«,ble example of 
him-f lf taking the piece of auxiliary, 
wijt-n he vjas m reality chief. It was 
Agamemnon led by the wisdom of 
Nestor and Ulysses, foregoing his 
high pretensions to promote harmony 
among the confederate kings. 

The Russian general-., who com- 
manded in chief, and who beat the 
French in their own country, are 
now Lut second in command ; such 
is the devotion of the emperor, ami 
of his hi ave warriors, to the great 
cause of the demeranre ol Europe. 
This is a phenomenon as strange 'and 
uncommon as those c\cnts that have 
given rise ;c it. 

ft is not a little astonishing that 
whilst Bonaparte and his generals 
Inn e been committing blunder upon 
blunder, although experienced by 
almost incessant warfaic, for more 
than fifteen years, the generals of the 
allies, with much less practice and 
experience, appear to have com- 
mitted no mistakes. 

Not only has fortune changed sides, 
but the energy and active co-opera- 
tion for whicli the French were an 
example to other nations, have aban- 
doned them, and are now found all 
on the side of the allies. 

Whilst the French soldiers thought 
they wore fighting for a good cause. 


* It is tine that Bcuiaparte had 
many auxiliaries but then his aurci- 
liariis were as submissive as ;tnv of 
his own generals. His coercive s) stem 
produced unanimity by the mere in- 
fluence of fence and fear. It was not 
so among- the allies: their co-opera- 
tion was quite voluntary, such as is 
unusual amongst allies, only they 
happened, on this occasion, to have 
no separate interests— no different 
views. 
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and had an advantageous end to their 
labours in view, they were almost in- 
vincible ; but since they have been 
let to wild expeditions, that could not 
bo represented as beneficial, and 
which had no appearance of a termi- 
nation, they have never been success- 
ful, even with inlet ior numbers; and 
their chief has lost all that combina- 
tion, and military sagacity of which 
iie displayed so much when he fjist 
began his career in the campaigns in 
Italy. 

Fi ance lias worn out both her moral 
and physical foice, whilst the other 
nations of Europe have learn r‘; by 
great sufferings, the necessity of great 
exertions, and the no less urgent ne- 
cessity of being true to each other. 

The Prince of Schuartzeuberg was 
some time ambassador in Paris, anc 
there lie no doubt learnt to appreciate, 
and to know the character f the 
enemy he has now to combat. 1 fence 
it is fair to conclude arises, in a great 
measure, that stead v firmness that 
repels all his insidious attacks, and 
frustrates all thoao underhand ma- 
noeuvres which, for n numbei* of 
)e.»r*» wore mj successful to the Flench. 

'J he prince is as able in the cabinet 
,;s in the held ; and wdh such a cause, 
and such men in high situations, 
then 4 can be lit 1 le doubt of ultimate 
success, while the enemy is discom- 
fited, dismayed, and reduced in num- 
bers 

The hand of Piovideiieo has long 
been evident in the great change of 
rrtlairs; and any one who takes a 
1 apt d view of the French Revolution, 
will he vetv sceptical if he does not 
allow that. the volcano that burst forth 
in France, in 17HU, has been extin- 
guished by a most strange succession 
of events, brought about by intelligent 
and enlightened men*, who were doing 
just the conti ary of* what they in- 
tended to (It). 

Long have those who admired Bo- 
naparte, held him up as an irresistible 
instrument in the hand of Divine 
Providence; and, indeed, ns Provi- 
dence uses natural means to accom- 
plish her inscrutable purposes, it re- 
quired nothing less than such an ex- 
traordinary man to effect what he 
has done. 

When the Revolution had esta- 
blished the jacobin dubs all over 


France, and those clubs did actually 
command above a million of soldiers, 
who wete employed to rob and ruin 
neighbouring nations, Bonaparte had 
the address and ability to turn the 
armies against the jacobins, and thus 
make the origin of the evil to cease. 

Here he had accomplished a great 
work ; and at this, if he had stopped, 
he might have been considered as the 
best and greatest of men ; his dynasty 
would have merited stability ; but 
no— the army itself then became as 
dangerous to mankind, as its former 
masters had been; and no imaginablp. 
address could reduce this army ; ana 
Bonaparte neither could nor* would 
maktf^he attempt. Here it is that 
Divine Providence manifests itself. 
In the fulness of his ambition and 
vain glory, promising plunder, wealth, 
and dominion, he collects his whole 
force to effect one desperate purpose ; 
and while he and his bands think they 
are going to immortalize themselves 
as the heroes, and the masters of 
mankind — while they boast that they 
march as on a paily of pleasure and 
amusement, they all at once find 
themselves in the worst season of the 
year, in the most miserable country, 
and amidst the most formidable ene- 
mies. 'The world knows how fatal 
tlhs was ; for of the best appointed, 
and most numerous army in the 
world, very few escape death ; and 
of those tow not oue escapes infamy. 
The soldiers perish rather than for- 
sake their officers ; and the officers 
basely forsake their soldiers to save 
themselves. 

Thus armies and nil are destroyed, 
by a means which it was not in thu 
power of man to contrive and exe- 
cute. To lead the men to destruction , 
it was necessary that they should be 
led as if to victory, all which was thus 
wonderfully accomplished. Thus 
Bonaparte has completed, by his in- 
fatuation, the work he began by his 
abilities, and which no human talents 
could have accomplished. 

Bonapaite has done, most com- 
pletely, and wit I? great pains and ex- 
ertion, what henever intended to do; 
and what, if be had known, «he never 
would have done. Is not this being 
a blind instrument ? 

Never, surely, was any thing so 
sudden, or so complete, as the over* 
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throw of Bonaparte, when he left the 
small exhausted remnants of his once 
great plundering armv at Smogornie. 
Murder and plunder nad never before 
been conducted on a scale either so 
splendid or so great, and never did 
murderers and robbers meet with so 
severe or signal a punishment. 

The infatuation of Bonaparte in at- 
tacking Russia, and penetrating to 
Moscow at the beginning of winter, 
was great indeed ; but the humiliation 
of France was not complete, neither 
was she disabled sufficiently for the 

S fety of other nations. The wretched 
id fugitive chief returns, after hav- 
Hlgjacriticed above half a million of 
mdf# and raises a fresh armv^diich 
he leads to the heait of 
oflfflte more; and even then he might 
have, in a great measure, retrieved his 
fortune, could his former reverse have 
taught him wisdom and moderation; 
but, after sacrificing the greatest part 
pf his army in the field, he leaves 
nearly all the remainder in fortresses, 
that must fall into the hands of his 
enemies, so that he is unable to mus- 
ter troops to defend France ! 

The French Revolution thus ter- 
minates in the severe punishment of 
the country in which it originated, 
after aperies of disappointments un- 
paralleled in history. 

The first attempt was to establish 
liberty on a more extensive scale than 
it ever existed : that ended in unex- 
ampled slavery ! The second attempt 
was toestablish a powerful empire, on 
a scale greater than had ever existed ; 
and that terminated in unexampled 
feebleness and defeat ! ! 

In both these attempts the inde- 
pendence and peace of* Europe were 
endangered ; but that danger is now 
over, and we may expect a more 
lasting peace and tranquillity than has 
been experienced for several ages, 

Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

This gentleman bids fair to be im- 
mortalized, like E^ntostratus, who 
burned the temple of Ephesus. He 
has laid his hand on the sinking fund 
established by Mr. Pitt, the progress 
of which lias astouished the woild, 
and preserved England. The temple 
of Ephesus was one of the seven 


a 

wonders of the ancient world ; and, 
amongst the numerous wonders of 
the present age, may be well placed 
an establishment which enables the 
country to pay off above fifteen mil- 
lions of debt annually ; that is to sav, 
a sum equal to the revenues of the 
country belore it was established, and 
greater than the free revenue of auy 
kingdom in Europe. 

By laying iii.*> linger on this sacred 
institution, Kir. Vansittart has most 
probably laid the foundation for tho 
future necessity of himself, or his 
successor in Office, laying thereon a 
heavy hand. Indeed, the Value of the 
plan depended entirely on its inviola- 
bility. 

The arithmetical calculations of ac- 
cumulation by compound interest are 
so certain, and so simple, that were it 
not for the difficulty of adhering in- 
violably to the execution through n 
Jong period of time, one single family 
might easily absorb the disposable 
wealth of a whole nation, and even 
obtain possession of a great pait of its 
landed propeity.* 

* In the. .accumulation of money, 
by compound interest, theic arises a 
groat difficulty; tor when the sum be- 
comes large, the admiui-.tration is apt 
to become expensive and wasteful: 
whctcas, in reimbursing, the effect u 
quite the contiary; for expenses ate 
s ued as the progress advances. 

For the better information of those 
who do not amuse themselves with 
calculations, we shall simply state, 
that at five per rent in InO year*, 
money multiplies loon times; and in 
200 vears, to above 10,000 times. So 
that if 1,000,000 had been sunk at the 
time of the Revolution, it would, by 
the year lK->8, that is, in about fif- 
teen years from, this time, have paid 
1,000,000,000; or, the small sum of 
<£.00,000 annually t applied, would 
have done the same. We give these 
familiar and round statements, not 
wishing either to give ourselves the 
affected airs of able calculators, or to 
puzzle those who do not like the study 
of figures. 

Ridicule was attempted to be 
thrown on this progressive increase, 
when Mr. Vitt established his plan, 
and the calculations of a French 
ichool master were published, which 
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Before the seven-years war there 
was a sinking fund, and before the 
American war .also ;f but on both 
occasions the ministers of the day laid 
then unhallowed hands on that esta- 
blishment, which, if they had not 
done, the debts of* the nation would 
not this day be half of what they are. 
The greatest merit of William Pitt, 
the most admired, and the most ad- 
mirable part of his conduct, was, the 
not only presen ing the sinking fund 
inviolable, as at first established, but 
that when a war unexpectedly brok 
out in 1793 1 he attached, to every 
future loan, a sinking fund, bearing 
as great a propot lion to the capital as 
the original fund. That great mini- 
ster, so far from following the example 
of his predecessors, and destroying his 
i\vn work, made every effort to pre- 
serve and strengthen it ; and in his 
life time he met with his reward. 

Lord North found every succeeding 
loan more difficult to raise ihau that 
before, during the American war/ and 

at the time made main' people think 
the accumulation was chimeiicul, like 
that of Alnasear, the Persian 
nun. The rapid piogre«s of the fund, 
however* convinced the most scepti- 
cal ; and all, exccnt the wilfully deaf, 
were obliged to hear. The ftml of 
Luudeidale, in his Answer to Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, re- pub idn-d the 
caricature calculation of the Kit nth 
schoolmaster, about twenty \c,u* afu*» 
it had been fotuotten; and, like most 
of Joe Millet's jests, it went down with 
the rising generation as a clever 
thing. 

+ Money was become so pin f\ be* 
foie the American war, that the in- 
trust, fell to three and a half//*** cent, 
on good security ; and meetings were 
held of mouied men, to petition mi- 
nisters not to let the accumulation 
proceed further. The monied meu 
were then going about to seek em- 
ployment for money, as we have since 
seen Manchester weavers and then- 
work men seeking employment for 
their hands. 

• Dr. Price, who was in the confi- 
dence of Lord North, and knew all 
the financial difficulties of that mi- 
nister, told the author, that he be- 
lieved, had the American war lasted 


all enterprise on the great scale 
ceased. Mr. Pitt found money more, 
casily^obtained loan after loan. He 
belied all the predictions of gloomy 
calculators on finance, from the great 
Da\id Hume even down to Lord 
Lauderdale 5 and thus, while the na- 
tion obtained unexampled loans with 
unexampled facility, private enter- 
prises, and public works, went oa 
with greater rapidity, than at any 
former period, even ’during times of 
peace. 

It might have been expected that* 
with such experience before his eyes* 
the chancellor of the exchequer rmgjr 
have kept off* his propliane h attj 
his sacred institution, to y$pch 
m owes so much. He might 
nown that no sophistry ofBf- 
guinent, no intricacy of calculation jor 

uigement, would blind us to 
violation of a principle ; or convince 
us of the safely of abandoning success, 
to launch out into the sea of expei*i$ 
incut. 

The nation escaped the danger with 
which it was threatened by Lord 
Henry Petty when he was chancellor 
of the exchequer ; on which occasion 
Mr. VansiPatr aided and assisted his 
lord drip in making the British House 
of Commons comprehend the busi- 
ness, That was a sort of hocus pocus, 
what they term, in France, a tour de 
pane-pane; but it only wanted plain 
seme to see into the deception j just 
as a plain man, with a solid under- 
standing, is cominced that the tricks 
of a Comtis or a JJroslaw,* aie a de- 
ception, though he does not deny the 
appearance of reality j and is totally 
ignorant of the manner in which it is 
performed. 

Mr. Vansittart has at least one 
merit. He i* more direct in his mod© 
of pioceeding : there is less of that 
charlatanism in the plan, less of the 
mountebank in the man on this occa- 

another year. Lord North would not 
have been able to raise the money by 
a loan. Making every allowance for 
the gloomy mint) of Dr. Price, and his 
opposition to t lie American war, no 
doubt can remain, that the difficulties 
accumulated. * 

t Two famous pet formers of leger- 
demain* 
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sion; and the danger will be sooner the sinking fund, there was no imnae- 
Iseen.* diate prospect of thpt. 

Should, indeed, the war be speedily Blaming Mr. Vrosittart for rashly 
terminated, we may escape the dan- touching this grand scheme, to the 
ger; but when Mr. Vansittart touched success of which the nation owes so 
- — — much, we must at the same time give 

* Mr. Neckar ruined the French him credit for his /zeal in the service 
finances by procrastinating the day of of his country, though we cannot 
difficulty; but he did it unknowingly, forget that he assisted the talents- 
and the nation and the court both administration With all his own, and 
hailed him at the time as their He- abetted the scheme of Lord Henry 
liverer. His pompous and well written Petty, of which it is to be presumed 
publications sained him the confidence that he either never approved, or that 
of the rest of mankind: but it is pro- he now sees his error, since he ha* 
table that he trusted to restoiiug all not revived that complicated abortion 
Jm time of peace: his removal, how- in finance. 

prevented the execution, if he [To be continued.] 

Whftuch a design. *> 


C(7aiM^£xT£RAi(r Facts. 

(from the 44 Quarrels of Authors/*] 

ingenious writer who lately presented the world with the Calamities of Au- 
thor s, has note collected an amusing and instructive account of their Quarrels, 
tyfrTh* volumes arc full of curious research , detailed in a sprightly and sometime* 
elegant style. Among the man if note! tics which Huy contain, we donut know 
that any of them can justly exceed the following memoranda of Lintot , pre- 
senting the trade price of authors work, iv what has been called the Augustan 
age of literature. •' 


S INCE I have closed the Miscel- chased , n those works which were 
latf&ous Quarrels of Pope/’ an originally published by Lintot, may 
odd sort of a literary curiosity has be considered as purchased at the sums: 
fallen in tny way. It throws some specified: some few might have been 
light on the history of the heroes of subsequent to their first edition. The 
the Dunciad; but such minutuv Ute- guinea, at that time, passing for lit 
raricB ore only for my bibliogra- shillings and sixpence, has occasioned 
phicai readers. the fractions. 

It is a book of accounts, which I transcribe Pope’s account. Here 
belonged to the renowned Bernard it appears that h.e sold “The Key to 
Lintot the bookseller, whosecharacter the Lock’’ and " Parnell’s Poems/* 
has been so humorously preserved by The poem entitled 44 To the Author 
Pope, in a dialogue which the poet has of a Poem called Succession appears 
given as having passed between them to have been written by Pope, and 
in Windsor Forest. The book is en- seems to have escaped the researches 
titled €( Copies when Purchased of his editors. The smaller poems 
The power of genius is exemplified in were contributions to a volume of 
the ledger of the bookseller, as much Poetical Miscellanies, published by 
as in any other book $ and while I Lintot^ 

here discover, that the moneys re- : — 

ceived even by such men of genius as * Mr. Nichols has obliged me by 
Gay, Farquhar, Cibber, and Dr. King, supplying the title 14 —** Miscellaneous 
amount to small sums, and such au- Poems and Translations, hv several 
thors as Dennis, Theobald, Ozell, and Hands I712."-— The second edition 
Toland,acarcely amount to any thing, appeared in I7U; and Th the title* 
that of rope much exceeds 4C001. page are enumerated the poems men- 
1 am not in all cases confident of tioned in thU, account ; and pope’s 
the nature of th^jp u Copies pur- name affixed, as if he were the actual 
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20 Feb. 1713-14. 
Additions to the Rape 

.45 

0 

I Fib. 1714-15. 

Temple of Fame... 

.32 

5 

30 A pi il, 1715. 

Key to the Lock 

.10 

15 

17 July, 1710. 

Essav on Criticism*. ...... 

. 15 
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This Article is repeated to 
the sixth vol. of Homer. 
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19 Feb. 171 M2. £. 

Statius, First Hook ...... 1 

Vertnnmus and Pomona. . J 
21 March, 1711-12. 

F : ist Edition Rape 7 CF 0 

9 April, 1712, 

To a Lady presenting Vui 
turc 

Upon Silence ^ 3 10 G 

To the Author of a Poem, 
called Success io 
23 Feh. 1712- 13. 

Windsor Forest 32 5 0 

23 July, 171$. 

Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. .15 0 0 
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To which is to he added, 
another sum of 8*10l. paid 
for an assignment of all 
the Copies. The whole of 
this part of the Account 

amounting to 3203 4 0 

Copy-moneys for the Odys- 
sey, vol. I. 11. Iff. and 750 
of each vol. royal paper, 

4 to 615 .6 0 

Ditto for the volumes IV. V. 
and 750 do 425 18 7 £ 
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editor;— an idea (adds Mr. Nichols) 
which he affected to discouutenai>ce. 
It is probable that Pope was the editor. 
Wc sec, by this account, that he was 
paid for his contributions. 

* This was a new edition, published 
conjointly 


£. 

.25 


. t 7 6 
16 2 6 


0 O 


Mr. Gat* 

12 May, 1713. 

Wife of Bath ; 

11 Nov. 1714. 

Letter to a Lady 

14 Feb. 1714. ' 

The What d’ye call it. 

22 Dec. 1715. 

Trivia .43 

Epistle to the Earl of Bur- 
lington 15 O 

4 May 1717. 

Battle of the Frogs. ...... .16 2 6 

8 Jan. 1717. 

Three Hours after Marriage 43 2 6 
The Mohocks, a Farce, 2l. 10s. 

(Sold the Mohocks to him 
again*.) 

Revivaljrf the Wife of Bath 75 


0 1 > 


£.&Sl 10 O 


* The late Isaac Reed, in the Biog. 
Dramatics, was .uncertain whether 
Gay was the author of this unacted 
drama. It is a satire ou the inhuman 
frolics of the bucks and bloods of 
those days, who imitated the savage- 
ness of Mie Indians, whose name they 
assumed. Why Gay repurchased ‘ the 
Mohocks,’ remains to be discovered. 
Was it another joint production with 
Pope ( — The literary co-partne^hip 
between Pope and Gay, has never been 
opened to the curious. It is probable 
that Pope was consulted, if not con- 
cerned in writing the “ What d’ye call 
it 5 ” which, Jacob says in his “ Poeti- 
cal Register,’* 49 exposes several of 
our eminent Poets.” Jacob published 
while Gay was living, and seems to 
allude to this literary co-partnership; 
for, speaking of Gay, he says: “ that 
having an inclination to Poetry, by 
the streugth of lus own genius, and 
the conversation of Mr. Pope, he has 
made some progress in poetical writ- 
ings." 

This tragi -comical farce of “ The 
Mohocks” is satirically, dedicated to 
Dennis, 11 as a horrid and tremendous 
piece, formed on the model of his 
own Appius and Virginia This 
touch seems to c.omi from the linger 
of Pope. It is a mock-tragedy, for 


by Lin tot, and Lewis the 
GatholicliookseMer and early friend of the Mohocks theirsselves rant inlblanfe 
Pope, of whom, and of the first edi- verse; a feeble performance, far i«- 
tion, 1711, I have preserved an aucc- ferior to its happier predecessor, 44 The 
>, of this volumS. What d’ye call it ?’* 


dote, p. 145, 

Universal Mao. Vol. XXI 


2Q 



m 


Mtetltmia Selttln. 


(Amt 


Ktl. f>tNH!ti 

£. L 

F*b. 24, 17 03-* 

Liberty Asserted one half 

share* 4 . 7 

io Nov. 1708. 

Appiui and Virginia. .... .21 10 
25 April 171 1. 

Emv on PirWic Spirit .m 2 12 
. 6 Jan. i?i\. 

fteiftkrfc on Pop^t Essay. . § fs 


3 0 


6 


fitetifti* nlust tiaVe sold himself to 
Criticism from ill-nature, and not for 
nay. Una is surprised that bis two 


These Articles to be performed, ac- 
cording to the time specified, under 
the penalty of fifty pofinrfs, payable 
by either party’J* default in perform- 
ance. 

Paid in hand, 2l. 10s. 

It appears that Toland never got 
above 51. lOl- or 20l. for his publi- 
cations. See his article in 49 Calami- 
ties of Authors,** voL ii. p. 140. I 
discovered the humiliating conditions 
that attended his publications, from an 
examination of his original papers. 
All, this author seems to have reaped 
from a life devoted to literary enter- 
prise and philosophy, and patriotism, 
appears, not to have exceeded 2001. ! 

Here', too, we find, that the face- 
tious Dr. King threw away all his 


tragedies should have been worth a 
eat deal more than his criticism, 
ritfctsoi was their worth no more 

an loo frequently it deserves j Dr. v 

Sew#Lfor his 94 Observations on the sterling wit for five miserable pounds, 
tragedy of Jane Shore,” received only though 94 The Art of Cookery,” and 
a guinea. that of *• Love,” obtained a more 

At p. 153. of this volume, I have honourable price. But a mere seborf- 
- — ted a doubt whether Theobald *>«*» probably, inspired our lively 
•ted 1 6 translate from the ori- genius with more real facetiwisness, 

than any of those works which com- 
municate so much to others. 


all . 

S inat Greek: one would suppose he 
id, by the following entry, which has 
a line drawn through it, as if the 
atieement bad not been executed. 
Perhaps Lintot submitted to pay The- 
obald for not doing the Odyssey, when 
Pope undertook it* 

Mr. Theobald. 

23 Mar, 1715. £. *. d. 

Ph&don . 5 7 6 

For jKttffctoVTrag.. .. .* .. . i i & 
bchtg part 6f ten guineas. 

12 June, if 14. 

%£ Motifs Homer. ....... s 

Aptil ft: 


4 6 

Articles signed by 


?°V?i Lin ' Paid for K>D e’* GoAt 


Dr. King. 

18 Feb. 1707-8. £> 

Paid for Art of Gookery. . 82 
16 Feb. 1708-9- 
Paid for the First Part of 

Transactions 5 

Paid for his Art of Love. .32 
23 June, 1709* 

Paid for the 2d Part of the 

Transactions 5 

4 March, 1709- 10s 
Paid for the History of Caja* 

mal 9 

10 Nov. 1710. 

.50 


d. 

o 


into 

W* 


fMP»» bhuvk verse. Also the Useful Miscellany, Part I. , 1 
.. . of fitejhboclts, called Paid for ^ U«*ful Mkcel- 

,dmM T/mnnui, aCdipds Co, ofte- lahy.. g o 0 

r , TrjKcbinte, and Phrfoctetes, into * . _ 

ftglfefc blank tthe, with gxptatm- Bintttuttera a groan over "The 
"lores to the twenty. four Books of •• Buckingham s Works 

(Sheffield) , for 49 haVhtfc beert jock&y* 
m 6f ffiem by Altiertiftffi Barber and 
Tofts##/’ Who can effwbre literary 
celebrity? No bookseller Would ndw 
regret heingjocket/edmurt hit Grats#*! 

The History of Plays ftppe&rt fief* 
sbfttewhat curious -/ Tra^dibt, theft 
the feshionable dramas, Obtained 


o o 


o o 

0 o 

1 6 


dvtsoy, and tolhe fbiirTttge- 
jPb receive, for t fa dilating every 


^ 

430 fcTtiek Verses With explanatory 
fcbta* thereof, the sum of 2(. lot. 

To translate likewise the Satires and 
Epistles Of H&rarfe into English 
mm m Fdr every 120 -JUfikfoh so 
translated, the sbtivftf 

iism -• • y 


* Bought of Mr. George Stratton, considerable price 5 for though Deft- 
booksell er. ni^s luckier One reached only to % 1 1., 
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Or. Young's Busins acquired 311. 
Smith’s Phaedra and Hippolytus, 50l. 
Rowe's Jaae Shore, 50). 15s. and Jane 
Grey, 75}. 5s. Cibber's Nonjuror ob- 
tained 1051. for the copyright. 

Is it not a little mortifyiDg to ob- 
serve, that among all these customers 
of genius, whose names enrich the 
Ledger of the bookseller, Jacob, that 
" blunderbuss of law," while his 
law-books occupy in space as much 
as Mr. Pope’s works, the amount of 
his account stands next in value, far 
beyond many a name which has im- 
mortalized itself! 

Since this appendix has passed the 
press, I have Obtained the first edition 
of Lintot's “ Miscellaneous Poems/' 
The anonymous lines “ To the Au- 
thor of a Poem called Suecessio ,” 
appear to be a literary satire by Pope, 
written when he nad scarcely at- 
tained his fourteenth year. This sa- 
tire, the first, probably, he wrote for 
the press, and in which he has suc- 
ceeded so well, that it might have 
induced him to pursue the bent of bis 
genius, merits preservation. Th # e 
juvenile composition bears tjiemvks 
of his future excellencies : it has the 
tune of his verse, and the images of 
fits wit. Thirty years afterwards, 
when occupied by the Dunciad. he 
transplanted and pruned again some 
of the original images. 

The hero of this satire is Elkanab 
Settle. The subject is, one of those 
whig poems, designed to celebrate the 
happiness at' an uninterrupted " Suc- 
cession’’ in the crown, at the time the 
act of settlement passed, which trans- 
ferred it to the Hanoverian line. The 
rhimer, and his theme, were equally 
contemptible tq the juvenile jacqbite 
poet. 

The hoarse and voluminous Codrus 
qf Juvenal aptly designees this eter- 
nal verse^maker j— pun who has writ- 
ten with suqh constant copiousness, 
that no bibliographer has presumed 
to form a complete list of his works*. 

When Settle had outlived tem- 
porary rivalship with Drydan, and 
was reduced to mere Settle, he pub- 
lished party-peetbs, in fwfto, fnm- 

* The fullest account yre have of 
Settle, ahasy scribe in his day, is in 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec.Yol. i. 41 . 


posed in Latin, accompanied by hie 
own translations.— These folio poems', 
uniformly bound, except that thearme 
qf his patrons, or rather his purcha- 
sers, richly gilt, emblazon the black 
morocco, may still be found. These 
presentation-copies were sent round 
to the chiefs of the party, with 3 
mendicant’s petition, or which some 
still exist. To have a clear conqeptic^ 
of the present views of so me politic 
cians,it is necessary to read their bis? 
tory backwards. In I £ 02 , when 
Settle published Succession he most 
have been a Whig. In 1085 he was 
a Tory, commemorating, by an hereto 
poem, the coronation of James II. 
and writing periodically against the 
Whies. In loso, be had left the To* 
ries for the Whigs, and conducted the 
whole management of burning the 
Pope, then a very solemn national 
ceremony. A Whig, a Pope-burner f 
and a Ccwrus, afforded a full draught 
of inspiration to the nascent genius of 
our youthful Satirist. 

Settle, in his latter state of wretch* 
edness, had one standard Elegy and 
Eptihatamium printed off with blanks. 
By the ingenious contrivance of in- 
serting the name of any considerable 
person who died, or was married, no 
one, who had gone out qf the w%rld a 
or was entering into it, but was 
equally welcome, tq this dinner less 
livery-man of the draggle-tailed 
Muses. I have elsewhere noticed his 
last exit from (his state of poetry and 
pauperism; when, leaping into a 
green dragop, which his cwyn crea- 
tive genius had invented, rn a thea- 
trical booth, Codrus, in hissing flames 
and. terrifying Morocco fold*, disco- 
vered “ the fate of talents misap- 
plied!” 

To the Author of a Poem Quitted 
M Succession 

Begone, ye critics, and restrain your spite ; 
Codrus write*. ou, and fo/ever write. 

The heaviest Muse the swiftest course has 
gone, 

As clocks run fastest when most lead 
is on*. 

* Thus altered iq the Dimc&ail, Book 
i. v. i£3. , 

M As cloeks to weight their mqgble mo- 
tions ewd , 

The -wheels above urged by the l*ad 
below 
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What tbo’ no bees around your cradle 
flew. 

Nor on your HpsdistillM their golden dew ; 

Yet have we oft discover'd in their stead, 

A swarm of drones that buzz’d about 
yoqr head. 

Yftieu you, likq Orpheus, strike the 
warbling lyre, 

Attentive blocks stand round you, and 
admire. 

Wit past thro’ thee 30 longer is the same, 

As meat digested takes a different name* ; 

But sense must sure thy safest plunder he, 

Since no reprisals can be made on thee. 


* Of this original image, as it appears 
to me, it is remarkable, that a late caus- 
tic wit, v/ho probably had never read this 
poem, employed it on a certain occasion. 
An author now living, who has distin- 
guished himself by his genius and by 
some hardy paradoxes, was pleading for 
them as hardily, by shewing that they clid 
not originate in him : they were to be 
found in flelvctiiis, in Rousseau, and 
in other modern philosophers. “ Ay,*' 
retorted the cynical wit ; “so j'ou cut at 
my table venison and turtle, but from you 
the same things come quite changed 1” 


Thus thou may’st rise, a^d in thy daring 
Right 

(Tho* ne’er so weighty) reach a wondrous 
height : 

So, forced from engines, lead itself can 

fly* 

And pond* ions slugs move nimbly thro' 
lhesk}*. 

Sure Bavius copied Marvius to the full. 
And Cha?riUisf taught Codrusto he dull ; 
Therefore, dear friend, at my advice give 
o'er 

This needless labour, and contend no more 
To prove a dull Succession to be true, 
Since *tl*. enough we find it so in you. 


* Thus altered in the Dtmciud, Book i. 
v. 181 . f 

“ As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself 
can fly, • 

And poudrous slugs cut swiftly through 
the sky." 

-f* Perhaps, by Clnrrilus, the juvenile 
Satirist designed Fleck uoc, or Sbadwell, 
who had received their immort'ility of 
dullness fiom his master Catholic; in 
poetry and opinions Drydcu. 


llgPQRT on Steam Engine Passage Boats, or Packets. By Mr. 
Ralph Dodd, Engineer. 

Anxious to promote every thing connected \ with the improvements of art or science , 
tee willingly give place to the following* 

T HIS paper might be commenced appreciate their comfort and conveni- 
wiih observing. What is it that ence but those that havo travelled in 
cannot be effected by steam, when them. 

scientifically applied, where power is For the information of those who 
wanted? As to the public coriven i- are unacquainted with it, it maybe 
Cnee and utility of steam boats, or necessary to state, that most of th» 
packets, it is almost unnecessary to principal risers in North America 
make any remark, for the use of well- are navigated by these steam boats: 
informed persons: because it is one one of them passes 2000 miles, on 
of those .things that must strike and the great river Mississippi, in 21 days, 
apd claim the attention of any intel- at the rate of five miles an hour, 
ligent mind; anyone travelling on against the descending current, which 
the line of country where used, that is perpetually running down. This 
wishes to pass reasonably and expe- steam boat, is J 26 feet in length, and 
ditiopsly, at less expense than by land carries 460 ton?, at *a very shallow 
carriage, and without fatigue ; for, of draft of water, only 2 feet 6 inches, 
all other inodes of travelling, this is and carries, from New Orleans, whole 
the roast pleasant and comfortable, ships cargoes into the interior of the 
No danger of breaking down carri- country, as well as passengers, 
ages ■, no dusty roads in summer, nor The city of New York alone pos- 
dirty in winter. In short, their ca- sesses seven steam boats, for corn- 
bins € below are like sitting rooms; merce and passengers : to name only 
their tables are strewed wim papers, one or two of them, that from thence 
monthly publications, and books of to Albany, on the north river, passes 
Amusement ; so that no one can duly 130 miles, then (after about 4a miles 
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of land carriage) to Lake Champjain, with patent apparatus, are so can- 
yon may enter another steam boat, structed, that they can carry sail, and 
that will take you about 200 miles, perform all the manoeuvres of other 
to near Montreal, between which vessels at sea, when the wind is in 
place and Quebec, a British steam their favour, and when against them, 
boat, 140 feet in length, is constantly by furling all their sails, pass right in 
passing, and usually goes down in the wind’s eye with velocity; thus 
28 hours, but sometimes in only 24, continuing their passages in a straight 
although the distance is ISO miles; line, while other vessels are obliged 
and, in returning, she is seldom more to tack, to and fro, and make but 
than 12 or 15 hours additional time, little progress to their desired point; 
although the stream is almost con- and these possess the best aceommo- 
stantly running against her, with great dation for passengers, and are always 
velocity, so peculiar to the river St. certain to beat other vessels, only 
Lawn nee, in North America. This under canvas, because they can use 
boat, in the last year, was found of both their sails and machinery at one 
the greatest service to tl*p British go- time, giving them additional velocity 
veminent, in carrying *roops and through the water; which, to a re- 
stores, with greater ease and dispatch flective mind, must evince their great 
than possibly can be effected by utility, because, except in storms and 
land. And it is certainly worthy of gales of wind, they can always pursue 
remark, that in the late expedition of their passages straight forward, render- 
Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, up ing them shorter and certain than the 
the Potomac river, chasing the ene~ present system, which is of the first 
my, they keeping their ships at a importance to commercial countries, 
prudent distance from ours, sent one I cannot help stating what once oc- 
of their steam boats, directly against curred to me, in my return from the 
the wind, so as to be just without continent of America, in a swift-sail- 
gun-shot, and reconfloitred our fleet, ing packet : we made the entrance 
This fact is mentioned, becausd it is of the British channel in twenty-one 
presumed that it is the? first instance days; but, detained by light, conrrary 
where they have been applied to such winds, we were nearly as long iu 
purposes. gaining a port. Here a ifcw hours 

The steam-boats used at present in ^scientific application of steam would 
our own island, are a sufficient de- have given the much-desired port of 
monstiation of their utility; it will safety, and have saved the expense 
only be necessary to mention those of near three weeks wear and tear to 
working on the river Braydon, be- the labouring vessel. Intelligent 
tween Yarmouth and Norwich; and minds and lovers of their country’s 
on the river Clyde, between Glasgow improvements, will say, then surely, 
and Greenock, which boats, on this all our packets ought to possess patent 
latter station, ofteri beat the mail be- steam apparatus, that, in times like 
tween the two places, and are always these, they might use them, as well 
certain to time, let the wind or tide as add to*the speed of their sailing, 
be what way it may. when applied, making their passage 

It would occupy too considerable a by sea more certain, and of less dura- 
space in this papej to enter into the tion ; thereby rendering the inter- 
merits of those steam boats, now course between our own island and 
building.and preparing in the rivers other countries more easy, frequent, 
Tyne, Thames, and Medway; par- and inviting, 
ticularly those with patent, simplified I have much pleasure in seeing, 
apparatus, for the use of rivers, to what I more than two years since 
pass coastwise, and for short runs of wrote and published, on the adoption 
passages over to the continent : but it on the rivers in this country of 
is necessary to state, from most ma- packet boats, # is now beginning to be 
ture and deliberate experiments, that realized on many of them, 
some of these steam boats, or packets, t , • 
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THE GLEANER. 


LIBERALITY Of GEORGE II. 

T ilS prince seemed to have none 
of that, love of individual and 
distinct property which has marked 
the character of many sovereigns.— 
His Majesty came one day to Rich- 
mond gardens, and finding them 
locked while some decently dressed 
persons were standing on thf outside, 
catted for the head gardener, and told 
him, in a great passion, tp open the 
door immediately * “ My subjects,” 
•aid his Majesty, ts walk where they 
please.” Op another occasion, the 


please.” Op another occasion, the 
•ame gardener was complaining that 
some of the company, in their walk 
round the gardens, had pulled up 
Sowers, roots, and shrubs ; the King, 
shaking his cane, replied, «« Plant 
more then, yoq blockhead.’ 1 

-consecrated hounds. 

Amongst the diversions at Fontain- 
bJeau, in 1 730, 1 was at. one, ushered 
in with a deal of magnificence, viz. a 
hunting match, which the King 
f Louis XV.) very seldom missej a 
day. His dogs ace almost as sacred 
as his own person. They are -all 
marked with the sign of the cross- 
an incitement they imagine to swift- 
ness, as well as a defence from th^ 
head of a stag, or the tusk of a boar. 
—Letters from a Young Painter . 

— W T ’ 

TUB ATHEIST AND THE ARTIFICIAL 
GLOBE. 

Astronomer Kirchner, having an 
acquaintance who denied the existence 
of a supreme intelligent being, expect- 
ing his friend upon a visit, procured a 
very handsome globe of 4he starry 
heavens, which being placed in a cor- 
ner of the room, in which it could not 
escape his own observation, the latter 
•eized the first occasion to ask whence 
it came, and to whom it belonged ? 
* Not to me,* replied Kirchner, / nor 
was it ever made by any person , but 
came here by mere 'chance f * That,’ 
replied bis sceptical friend, * is abso- 


lutely impossible; you surely jest — 
Kirchner, however, seriously persist- 
ing in his assertion, took occasion to 
reason with bis friend upon his own 
principles. • You will not/ said be, 
f believe that this small body origi- 
nated. in mere chance, and yet you 


would contend that those lieavenly 
bodies, of which it is only a faint and 
diminutive resemblance, came into 
existence without order and design !’ 
Pursuing this chain of reasoning, his 
friend was at first confounded, ii\ the 
next place convinced, and, ultimately,, 
joined in a cordial acknowledgment, 
of the absurdity of denying the exist- 
ence of % first 'cause. 

THE ASS AT TUB MEETING. 

u An odd circumstance occurred at 
Rotberam, (says Wesley, Journal 
xiii. p. 02 ). , It was well only serious 
people were present. 4a ass walked 

f ravely in at the gate, came up to the 
oor of the house, lifted up his head, 
and stood stock still in a posture of 
deep attention . Might not the dupd* 
beast reprove many who have far less 
decency, and not ipucb more upderr 
standing ?” This application is called, 
in Methodistic language, improving 
the ass. When any distinguished 
member dies, the event is improved in 
the next sermon. This kind of im- 
provement is carried so far, that a dis- 
senting minister in Moorfields has 
improved the battle of Trafalgar. A 
sailor, perhaps, may entertain doubts 
of' this. Here then is the advertise- 
ment, faith fid lyoopied from the new&- 

E : ' • The Destruction of the com- 
Fleets of France and Spain, 
illustrated aud improved from a pas- 
sage in the Revelations. A sermon, 

S hed at Worship-street, Moor- 
, Dec. 5, 1805, by John Evans, 
A.M. • Anji the third part of the 
ships were destroyed/ Rev. viii. Q.-r- 
Southey's Omniaha. 

ENGLISH HORSE RACB6 IN PERSIA. 

The visits paid ty our countrymen 
to various parts, ana especially where 
~ they have made 'any long yesideoce, 
have contributed to spread a taste for 
our manners, and may leave a tone of 
British remembrance behind them. 
It seems indeed strange, but R is no 
less truMhatjodues from this demote 
island nm inuodifoed a new fashion 
in a country famous for. its horses 
from the fadiest ages* What an ac- 


trom tm fames t mm, Wiiat an ac- 
cession to the Persian language. 
Jockey Clubs / Sweepstakes, Prize 
Cup?, Weight for dge, Give an$ 
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Take, Rode lu a Feather , See. will into the church ; the others followed 
make I A whole Newmarket at the meekly of their own accord; and front 
royal residence 1 In the Persian mode that day have continued firm Protest- 
or horse-racing, the horses generally ants ; while the few Catholics remain* 
go twelve miles in a straight line, and ing in the neighbouring isles, give 
are only seen by the spectators when them constantly the appellation of the 
they reach withm a short distance of protestants of the yellow stick. 
the goal, 

AN ANTIQUARIAN'S PRATER. 

coercive Conversions. ^ In a note to the last edition of Au* 
An anecdote is recorded of the peo- brey’s Letters, written by eminent 
pie of Rum, one of the Hebrides, persons, the following is preserved* 
who, till the beginning of the present as written by the celebrated lliomas 
century, were all papists, and were Hearne : 

all converted to Protestantism in one “ O most gracious and merciful 
day, Maclean, of Coll, their chief- Lord God, wonderful' in thy provi- 
tam, went one day to the island, ac- dence, I return all possible tnanks to 
companied by a Protesflht minister, thee for the cafe thou hast always 
and gave orders for all the inhabitants taken bf me. I continually meet 
to appear on Sunday at public worship, with most signal instances of this thy 
They obeyed, but refused to stay to providence, and one act yesterday, 
hear a Protestant minister. The chief when I unexpectedly met with three 
reasoned with them„but finding Ji is old manuscripts, for which, in a parti- 
aiguments of no avail, he took hold jctilar manner, I return my thanksr, 
of the first and gave him a good beseeching thee to continue the same 
caning, and then pushed him back to me, a poor helpless sinner,” See. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

u Nulli negalrimtiS, nulli diftercuius justitiam.” 

Quarrels of Authors; or some think that the same ingenuity and re- 
Memoirs of our Literary History , search which have been exercised iti 
including Specimens of Controversy collecting materials to exhibit the 
in the Reign of Elizabeth. By the cellar relj and the calamities of authors 
Author qf * Calamities of Authors,' might be not unprofitably employed 
S vols. 8vo. 1814. in unfolding some of those situations 

T HE writer of these volume* has and events which are generally sup- 
commemorated the calamities posed to contribute to a man’s nappi- 
and the ouarrels of authors : will he ness. 

next oblige the world with the felici- With regard £o the present work, 
ties of that peculiar race of animals ? it has every claim to public notice. 
Their infelicities have already found which can be possessed by a produc- 
an historian in Valerianus ; and we tion aspiring only to elegant amuse- 
really think it would be but justice to ment. The anecdotes arc selected 
pourtray them. in their happier mo- with taste and judgment; and the 
meats, as well as in those of petu- narrative part is written with anima- 
latice, gloom, and despondency. Per- tion. It exhibits a curious picture of 
haps it might be objected to such a literary squabbles, and derives an ad- 
scheme, that we have no criterion by ditional value from concentrating into 
which to ascertain the happiness of one point the scattered information 
an individual, because it depends upon of multifarious works, many of which 
a thousand contingencies for its qua- are deservedly forgotten, and others 
lity and quantity f nut the same might difficult of access. In the body of 
also hold in regard to calamity and our Magazine* this month, we have 
misfortune, except that men are com- selected one article from, these affiu* 
manly moft willing to announce their sing volumes, and shall conclude this 
miseries than their ioys, and hence account of them with* the following 
they furnish a vduBtary testimony of instances of literary quarrels from ptt- 
the fir sufferings. Still, however, We sonal motives : — 
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M Dr. Conyers Middleton, the au- 
thor of the Life of Cicero, seldom 
wrote hut out of pique; and he pro- 
bably owed his origin as an author to 
a circumstance of this nature. Mid- 
dleton when young was a Dilettante 
in music; and f)r. Bentley in con- 
tempt applied the epithet * fiddling 
Conyers.* Had the irascible Mid- 
dleton broken his violin ^about the 
head of the learned Grecian, and thus 
terminated the quarrel, the epithet 
bad then cost Bentley's honour much 
less than it afterwards did. It seems 
to have excited Middleton to deeper 
studies, which the great Bentley not 
,long after felt, when he published 
Proposals for an edition of .the New 
Testament in Greek. Middleton pub- 
lished his * Remarks, paragraph by 
paragraph, upon the Proposals/ tc 
shew that Bentley had neither talents 
nor materials proper for the work. This 
opened a great paper-war, and again 
our rabid wolf fastened on the ma- 
jestic lion , 4 paragiaph by paragraph/ 
And though the lion did affect to bear 
in contempt the fangs of his little ac- 
tive enemy, the flesh was torn. 4 The 
Proposals' sunk before 4 the paragiaph 
by paragraph/* and no edition of the 
Greek Testament by Bentley ever ap- 
peared. Bentley’s Proposals at first 
bad me* with the greatest success; 
the subscription-money amounted tp 
two thousand pounds, and it w&known 
that his nephew had been employed by 
him to travel abroad to collect these 
.MSS. lie declared lie would make 
use of no M*S. that was not a thou- 
sand years old, or above, of which sort 
he had collected tweuty, so that they 
made up a total of twenty thousaud 
years. lie was four years studying 
them before he issued his Proposals. 
The doctor rested most on eight Greek 
MSS. the most recent of which was 
one thousand years old. AH this wore 
a very imposing appearance. At a 
touch the whole magnificent edifice 
fell to pieces! Middleton sa>s , 4 His 
twenty old MSS* shrink at once to 
eight, and he is forced again to own 
that even of these eight there are only 
/our which hadnpt been used by Dr. 

and theft, MiMdletou, by his 
.'sarcastic feasojtjng, at last reduces to 
\ some piece! 'only of the New Testa- 
ment in MS." So that twenty MSS. 
andtheir twenty thousand were 


battered by the 1 fiddlingConyers* into 
a solitary fragment of little value I 
Bentley returned the subscription- 
money, and would not publish; the 
work still lies in^ its prepared state, 
and some good judges of its value 
have expressed a hope to sec it yet 
published. But Bentley himself was 
not untainted in* this dishonourable 
quarrel : he well knew that Middleton 
wms the author of this severe attack; 
but to shew his contempt of the real 
author, and desirous, in his turn, of 
venting his disappointment on a Dr. 
Colbatch, he chose to attribute it to 
him, and fell on Colbatch with a viru- 
lence that made the reply perfectly 
libellous, ifi it was Bentley’s, as was 
believed. 

The irascibility of Middleton, 
disg . o itself in a literary fo 
was still more manifested by a fact 
recorded of him by Bishop Newton, 
He had applied to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole for the mastership of the char- 
ter-house, who honestly informed him 
that Bishop Sherlock with the other 
bishops, were against his being chosen. 
Middleton attributed the origin of 
this opposition* to Bishop Sherlock, 
and Vreaked his vengeance by pub- 
lishing his tet Animadversions upon 
Sherlock’s Discourses on Prophecy/ 
The book had been long published, 
and had passed through successive 
editions; but Middleton pretended 
he had never seen them before, ancl 
from this time Lambeth-house was a 
strong provocative for his vindictive 
temper. 

44 Nor was the other great adversary 
of Middleton, he who so long affected 
to be the Lord Paramount, the Suze- 
rain in the Feudal Km pi re, rather than 
the; Republic, of Letters— War burton 
himself, loss easily led on to these 
murderous acts of personal rancour. 
A pamphlet of the day has preserved 
an anecdote of this kind. Dr. Tay- 
lor, the Chancellor of Lincoln, once 
threw out in company an Opinion de- 
rogatory to the scholarship of War- 
burton, who seems to have had always 
some choice sfiirftk of his legion as 
spies in the camp of an enemy, and 
who sought tlie ir#fy rant's grace by 
thefr violation of the social compact. 
The tyrant himseff bad a*n openness, 
quite inrcojttrast with the dark under- 
works of iiis satellite*. \He boldly im* 
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tmogatedour critic* and Taylor l*c- 
plied, undauntedly and more poig- 
nantly. than Warburton might have 
suspeqted, that 4 lie did not recollect 
ever s (tying that Dr. 'Warburton was 
no scholar, but that indeed he had al- 
ways thought so/ To this intrepid spiri t 
the world owes one of the remarkable 
Prefaces to the Divine Legation— in 
which the Chancellor of Lincoln, 
intrepid as he was, sfands.like a man 
of straw,, to he buffeted ami tossed 
about with all those arts of distortion 
which the wit and virulence of War- 
hui ton almost every day was practising 
at his * established places of execu- 
tion, 1 as his prefaces and ftotes have 
been wittily termed. 

41 Even Warburton himself, who 
committed so many personal in- 
juries, has, in his turn, most emi- 
nently suite red from the same mo- 
tive. The personal animosity of a 
most ingenious man was the real cause 
of the utter destruction of Wat bur- 
ton's critical reputation onShakspearc. 
Edwards, the author of the 4 Canons 
of Criticism/ when young and in the 
army, was a visitor at Allen’s of Prior- 
Park, the patron of Wat burton; and 
in those literary conversations which 
usually occupied their evenings, 
Warburton affected to shew his su- 
perioiitv in his acquaintance with the 
Gicck witters, never suspecting that 
a red coat covered more Giuck than 
his own — which happened unluckily 
to be the cave. Once, Eduards in the 
tihiary, taking down a Greek author, 
explained a passage ina manner which 
did not suit piobably with some new 
theory of the great inventor of so 
many; a contest arose, in which Ed- 
wards discovered how Warburton 
came by his illegitimate knowledge of 
Greek authors : Edwards attempted 
to convince liiip that he really did not 
understand Greek, and*that his know- 
ledge, such as it was, was'deri ved from 
French translations— a provoking act 
of literary kindness, which took place 
in the presence of Ralph Allen and 
his niece, who, though they could not 
stand as umpires, did as witnesses. Ad 
incurable breach took place between 
the parties; aud from this trifling al- 
tercation, Ed wSrds produced the bitter, 
* Canons of Criticism/ atwfc War- 
buiton those foaming notes in the 
Dunciad-'* 

Universal Mag. Vol. XXL 


Historical Sketches o/Tolitics 
and Public Men, for the Year 
1813. 1 vol. 1814. 

T HIS volume, which, it appeal*, 
is only fhe commencement of a 
series that is to be produced annually, 
discovers many marks of sagacity ancV 
knowledge in the writer, though not 
always soundness of opinion. Yet, 
he is a moderate man, when it is con- 
sidered what topics he handles. The* 
Princess of Wales, the Catholic ques- 
tion, and America, are among them, 
and he discusses each in a tone of 
candour that bespeaks the reader** 
courtesy even when he differs from 
the author. His summary of the 
Campaign in the Peninsula is remark- 
ably exact, being full without pro- 
lixity, and rapid without confusion. 
The following reflections upon the 
approaching negocia lions between the 
envoys of England and America at 
Gottenburg, will be a favourable speci- 
men of the author’s manner : — 

The question now arises, whether# 
in conducting this treaty, any advan- 
tage oifght to be taken of the prospect 
which has opened of soon having 
America alone to contend with* whe- 
ther the opportunity ought to he cm- 
hiaced, of inflicting chastisement for 
hercondu^, culpable, and even base, 
in dcclar* war against a power which 
was fightwg for the independence of 
the icst of the world, and even for her 
own? In our opinion, though justice 
might sanction such a course, pru- 
dence 4rmild dissuade from it. Be- 
cause a very small force has been found 
adequate to the purpose of defensive 
warfare, it does not follow, that a much 
greater one would carry on offensive 
operations with success. The terri- 
tory of the United States, extensive# 
thinly inhabited, and separated from 
ours by impracticable deserts, affords 
no fair subject for conquest. The 
ascendancy so easily maintained at 
present, is plainly owing to this fcir- 
cumstauce, that the American armies, 
though superior in qumber, possess 
neither discipline nor experience in 
war. But these arc deficiencies which 
a protracted contest woold infallibly 
remove ; and that which, at ffresent, 
costs scarcely an effort, might then 
become a hard and equal warfare. 
We incline therefore clearly to think, 

<2 R * 
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that Gxflit Britain might in this in- they were written. He would indeed 
stance to , shew an example of mode* be a bold man who would venture to 
ratjoo; that while the docs not desist say that be anticipated, or foresaw, or 
from former, she should forbear to* even surmised, tbe miraculous course 
bring foiwaid any additional claims." which public etenta have taken in 

France ; and therefore ft fa no just 

to** mdvnnmmtlnttuMi a 
ti&mtm, preached before the Cover - 

Mrs of the Scottish Hospital in o« Vhl 

lAndm, on the 24th Nov. 1811. 82~2 
%Ro B «t Young, D.D, M.R.l. feu? 

.%.* * . fancy with his facts, and UFges some 

A ™ ELL written discourse, which whimsical reasons for preferring the 
-Tt* may dispose the pious and bene- sway of Bonaparte to that ot the 
tolent to aid the. institution in cele- Bourbons. Some latitude, however, 
oration of which it was wriUefi, and must be flowed to a man who is la** 
lor whose benefit it is now sold. bouring to captivate the readers of a 
. daily newspaper, and to support the 

The Uttbm oTVetb*. Part 

From No. XVII to XXXVlI, in - V*n?ffi£ S i?irU 

of A««l creed, but ire were 

aKffne^andNoift* ^ uni' ?*' va )' s °? opinion, that he maintained 
_ * *z{ e ^ Notes. 1 vol. 1814.. his sentiments with a vigour and even 

npHOUGH the prodigious events eloquence of style, with an amplitude 
JL of tbe last month have neutra- of illustration, arid an energyof rea- 
lised, as it were, all recent political sowing which rendered his Letters' 
writings, yet, we are not sorr/to see worthy of a more permanent condi- 
the able and intelligent compositions tion than, they could find in the pe- 
of this celebrated anonymous author rtshabfe columns of a newspaper, 
collected into a volume. Like every That permanency they have now ac- 
m«n who deals in that hazardous quirea, and' they who have not had 
trade of prediction, it has happened an opportunity of perusing them as 
to him that bold prophecies have been they progressively appeared, will find 
unaccomplished 5 and some dogmatic their time well repaid by an atteu* 
assertions remain monuments of their five inspection of them in their colluc- 
aytbor's rashness and confidence. His t i ve farm. He is not a Junius indeed 5 
profound reasonings about the resto- but we have no hesitation in affirming, 
ration of the Bourbons strike ns, now, thitt, since Junius, we know of no 
as ‘ irresistibly absrird, though certain- writer on temporary politics who so 
ly they were not so at tbe period when well merits preservation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IVie Author of a'Trctiiise on the Globes is informed that his work never reached 
onr hands. 

VARIETIES, LITERARY # PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With % Notices respecting Men of Metier a. Artists, alii Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 

New Bools in fife Press, aiy& preparing, djfeyiugs which are numerous, are all 

M for PutHkatioi "& unis bed: they consist of fac-sitnilea 

IL IIotine’s Introduction lathe; of MSS.; of the books of images, (the 
•Study of Bibliography (an- specimens of which difier from those 
nou need in our number for November in the Bibliotheca Spencerian*) ; of 
^ last) will be ready for publication specimens of ancient printing} tbe 
about the middle of May. The on* monograms or devices used by the. 
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first printer*; and other subjects par- 
ticularly interesting Id the bibliogra- 
phical student. 

The Rev. W. Clayton, of Saffron 
Walden, has in the press a new edi- 
tion of the Rural Discourses, in two 
vols. l$ino. for thtf Use of families, 
schools, and religious societies. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar, by 
John Pye Smith, D.D# with prefatory 
advice to solitary Students. 

A plain View of the Unitarian 
Christian Doctrine; in a series of 
essays. By Richard Wright*, Unita- 
rian Missionary. 

General Conchology, with scientific 
specifications; preceded l*y observa- 
tions ou each genus, and a general de- 
scription of shells, arranged according 
to the Linnsean system. By W. Wood, 
F.R.S. L.S. Be c. 

By Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, 
the Culloden Papers relating to the 
Rebellions of 1715and 174 b. including 
many letters 'from Lord Lovat and 
other distinguished persons of the 
time; with an introduction, including 
Memoirs of Duncan Forbes, Lora 
President of the Court of Session. 

An Olio of Bibliographical and'Li- 
terary Anecdotes and Memoranda, 
original and selected; including. the 
unpublished notes of Mr. Cole on 
Bcntbann’s History and Antiquities of 
Ely Cathedral. By Mr. Wm. Davis. 

The Gospels, in an Anglo-Saxon 
version; from the text of Junius and 
Marshal, carefully collated with that 
of Fox. 

A rchi tectu ra Eccles ias tica Lon d i n i , 
or the Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
London; with a complete series of 
views, accompanied with concise de- 
scriptions of the churches of this city. 

On the 1st of June will be pub- 
lished, coloured and plain. Part I. of 
the Classes and Orders of the Linnsean 
System of Botany. Illustrated by se- 
lect specimens of foreign and indige- 
nous plants* To be published in 
monthly parts. 

Mr. Pinkerton's General Collection 
of Voyages and Travels ; forming a 
complete history of the origin and 
progress of discovery by sea and land, 
from the earliest ages to the present 
time, will b£ completed (in seventeen 
volumes guarto) early in May. 

An Epicure's Almanack, or Guide 
to Good Living | on the plan of the 


French Almanack dcs Gourmand*. The 
editor of the London Almanack has 
prepared himself, for his task, by a 
sedulous course of 9tudy, or rather a se- 
ries of experimentary dinner- courses, 
during the space of three years. 

Mr. Dyer’s History of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges, of Cambridge; in- 
cluding notices of the founders and 
eminent men. Embellished with 
thirty-two engravings, in twowols. 8vo, 
royal 8vo. and 4to. will be published 
early in the month. 

Captains Lewis and Clarke’s Travels 
to the source of the Missouri Riyer, 
and across the American continent to 
the Pacific Ocean, performed by order 
of the government of the U uited State* 
in the years 1804. 1805, and 1806, will 
he ready for publication on the Sd of 
May. Illustrated by a map of the 
route, and other maps. 

A new edition of Dr. Hutton’s Re- 
creations in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, in four volumes 8vo. with 
near 100 copper-plates, will be pub- 
lished in May. 

Mr. Wordsworth has made consi- 
derable progress in a new poem which 
is nofa in the press. 

Me66rs. Longman and Co. are pre- 
paring for the press a new edition of 
the Saxon Chronicle, with an Eng- 
lish translation and notes, by die Rev, 
T* Ingram, late Saxon professor in the 
university of Oxford to which will 
be added, a new and copious chrono- 
logical, topographical, and glossarial 
index, with a snort grammar of the 
Saxon language, and an accurate and 
enlarged map of England during the 
Heptarchy. The work will be pub- 
lished in. one volume royal quarto# 
and with as little delay as possible. 

Illustration of Northern Antiquities, 
from the earlier Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian Romances: being an abstract 
of the Book of Heroes and Nivelun- 
gen Lay; with translations of metri- 
cal tales, from the' old German, Da- 
nish, Swedish, and Icelandic lan- 
guages; with notes and dissertations. 
In one volume royal quarto. 

Essays, moral and entertaining, on 
the various FaciVtjes and Passions of 
die Human Mind. By the Right Hon, 
Edward Earl of Clarendon. jfn fools- 
cap 8 vo. 

A pair of Celestial Hemispheres# 
projected by Mr.T. Homing, of Mag* 

SR 3 
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dal one Hall, Oxford, on a plan which 
combines accuracy with elegance, and 
science with simplicity, ore engraving 
by Mr. Lowry, and soon to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, Albemarle- 
street, with an explanatory Treatise; 
intended, together, to give facility to 
the acquirement of agronomy. 

A*ft*rs, Sciences, &c. 

Mr. Dixon, a resident of W isbeaeb, 
though totally blind, is now engaged 
in his favourite study of arithmetic; 
at other times he is employed to $ut 
cotton for a chandler. Professor San- 
derson was, like himself, in total dark- 
ness; and from hearing his memoirs 
read, Di$oti felt his first inclination to 
become acquainted at least with the 
rudiments of arithmetic. Having 
similar characters made to those used 
by the Professor, and with the as- 
sistance of a friend to read to him the 
rules of a tutor, he commenced his 
studies. 

A Geological Society has been 
formed at Penzance in Cornwall. 
Sir John St. Aubin, Sir Christopher 
Hawkins, Davies Giddy, Esq/ and 
upwards of seventy gentlemen have 
given their sanction to this establish- 
ment 

The Siew Chapel of St Mary, in 
the town of Carnarvon, has be£n 
opened for public worship. In point 
of architecture, this edifice is supe- 
rior to a«y within the principality ; 
and when the organ given bv the Earl 
of Uxbridge is completed, it may be 
considered as unique. 

Method of proving the Soundness of 
precious Stones.~rlt being of the high- 
est importance to lapidaries, &c. to 
possess the means of ascertaining a 
freedom from flaws in the rough state 
of stones. Dr. Brewster proposes the 
.following method: “ Immerse the 
rough unwrougbt stone in Canada 
balsam, oil of sassafras, or any other 
fluid of nearly the same refractive 
density, and turn it round with the 
hand so that the rays of light may 
pass through $bcm in every direction, 
fey this means the slightest flaws or 
cracks may.be instantly perceived. 
If the stone be examined in water, 
the flaw# become more perceptible 
than when. ^viewed in air; and the 
distinctness with tfhich they arc seen 
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increases as the refractive powers of 
the fluid approach that of the solid. 
Natural and artificial stones may like- 
wise be discriminated by oil of cassia, 
as the reft active powers of diamond, 
jargon, ruby, garnet, & c. &c. exceed 
it. If an object be viewed through 
two polished and inclined surfaces of 
any substance supposed to be one of 
these minerals when plunged in oil of 
cassia, the substance is a paste or arti- 
ficial stone if the refraction is from 
the point to which the surfaces are in- 
clined, and areal mineral when the 
refraction is made towards that point. 
The soundness arid purity of glass for 
lenses may £ be ascertained in a similar 
manner/* 

The Dilettanti Society have made 
some curious discoveries by the means, 
of W. Gel I, Esq. who was at Athens 
in 1812 . He employed himself in ex- 
cavations at Eleusis, where the tem- 
ples, though highly important, had 
never been explored on account of 
the depth of the soil under which they 
were buried. ' Himself and bis friends, 
Mr. Bedford and M. Gandy, have dis- 
covered the great Mystic Temple of 
Ceres* consisting of a cella of about 
180 feet square, with a portico of twelve 
magnificent Doric columns of white 
marble more than six feet in diameter. 
The approach to this temple by the 
sacred way from Athens was over an 
extensive* pavement, which the tra- 
vellers suppose to be the area of Trip- 
tolemus, on the right hand of which 
was discovered a most beautiful Doric 
Temple in Antis, probably of Diana 
Proplylse. The Propyleum itself was 
exactly similar to that of the Acro- 
polis of A the ns, as described by Stuart. 
There was within this a second portal 
of the Corinthian order, which open- 
ed immediately into the peri bolus of 
the great temple. 

The British Museum have placed a 
Bronze bust of Sir Joseph Banks oti 
the great stair case ofjthat noble build- 
ing. The bust is the entire work of 
the Hon. Mrs. Datner, and was pie- 
sented by her to the Museum. 

In the tenth annual exhibition of 
the Society of Painters iii OH and Wa- 
ter Colours, opened in Spring* Gar- 
dens, Mr. Glover has maary beautiful 
pictures in both styles. There h aiso 
a scries of interior views of the fa- 
vourite buildings ip Oxford, by Mac- 
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kenzie and Pugin, finished in sot mi- mur produces fermentation ; when 
r.ute and curious a way as to form a this has ceased, the water mixed with 
new era in the art. A large picture of an equal quantity of lime water, shaken 


the judgment of Solomon, by Hay- 
don, has occupied that artist nearly 
three years. 

The British Piificess Elizabeth is 
said to have been long engaged in a 
series of biographical sketches, which 
in a future age arc likely to consti- 
tute the secret memoirs of a consi- 
derable part of her fathers eventful 
reign. Many of this Princess’s draw- 
ings already adorn the collections and 
libraries of the nobility j but it is said 
she has lately been engaged in paint- 
ing subjects of natural h^torv, which 
she prefers to works of mere imagi- 
nation. 

1ST. Petrazopolo, a Greek scholar, 
resident at Pisa, is engaged upon a 
a description of his native island, Leu- 
cadia. He is in possession of a copi- 
ous collection of coins and medals, 
and a complete one of all the inscrip- 
tions found in that island. His work 
will be illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. 

A voyage has lately 4>ecn performed 
by Signor Caronni, to the Islands of 
the Septinsular Republic. In the 
account he has written of it, he has 
made observations on the language of 
the Wallachians and Gipsies, and he 
agrees with those who consider the 
JLatin as the parent of the Wallachian, 
and that of the Gipsies as an Indian 
dialect. 

M.Pinelli has undertaken the en- 
graving of all the paintings in fresco 
extant at Rome, which have not al- 
ready been given to the public, be 


or stirred, deposits a blue sediment, 
which is genuine indigo. 

Fossil Female Human Sktlcton.—Uhn 
singular fossil is now placed among 
the minerals in the British Museum: 
the mass of stone beai ing the skeleton 
is fixed nearly erect ip one of the glass 
compartments 5 it is a little more than 
four feet long, about two broad, and 
from four to nine inches thick. Al- 
though the head, neck, and feet are 
wanting, it is evident that the being to 
whom these bones belonged must have 
been of a stature less than men in 
general. The finger bones of the 
left hand arc situated so closely be- 
tween those of the pelvis and thigh, 
being almost touching, that all the 
integuments must have been destroyed 
before these bones were enveloped 
with a calcareous matter. The block 
itself is a fine granular limestone, nei- 
ther so compact as to appear uniform- 
ly crystallized, nor so porous as our 
common calcareous sandstones. Its 
fraqture presents an appearance be- 
tween that of a calcareous stone formed 
by simple deposition and by imperfect 
crystallization; in fine it is just such 
as might reasonably bcexpe'qfed to be 
formed in the vicinity of a volcano, 
where the solvent was considerably 
above the temperature of water, and 
much below that of metallic fusion. 

A teacher of mathematics, in Edin- 
burgh, has invented a new method of 
solving cubic questions. By a very 
simple substitution, he has found out 
a way by which any cubic equation 


Messrs. Kapoutanaki, of Smyrna, an( j the co-eflicients of each of these 
are preparing a complete Treatise ot^jpnns, unity ; from what he has ealeu* 
Universal Geography, in modern Jated tables that will resolve any cu- 
Greek. They asseft that the Ottoman equation whatever, true, to seven 
empire contains much valuable and or eight decimal places, by a method 
entirely new information. much shorter than any yet known. 

' The celebrated sculptor, Canova, When the equation has three possible 
is engaged upon statues and busts of roots, they may be all found by the 
Miirat, his consort, and family. tables. 

M. Geitner has discovered a process Dr, Hercchell has read a long pa^er 
for obtaining from woada blue colour * in the Royal Society on the relative 


that may be used instead of indigo. 
Thar green leaves are put into water, a 
temperature of 15° or 16° of Reau* 


magnitude of* the stars, considering 
those of the first magnitude tp .be 
equal to our sun: he baa determined 
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tbe magnitudes and changes in the pot.. Previously to the preparation let 
appearance of a great number of fixed a woman (pke some pease haulny or 
and given a history of the alter* any leaves of the cabbage tribe, and 
nations which he has noticed in the lay them a pole. distant from e?ch 
aspect of the sidereal heaveus during other. If the weather permit,. the 
the last SO years and desciibed those slugs will he found in abundance un* 
stars which have increased in magni- der the haulm, &c.‘ seekiug both shel- 
tnde or brilliancy; those that have ter and food* when properly col iccjcd 
lost or acquired surrounding nebular, let a boy take up the haulm, &c. And 
or have had wings, tails, or other pe- by a gentle shake leave the whole of 
culiarities. lie seems inclined to be- the slugs on the ground. The woman 
lieve from his observations that new with a 'water pot and rose must then 
sidereal bodies arc in a constant and pour a very small portion of the li* 
progressive state of formation ; that quor on them, and tne hoy in the mean 
nebulous appearances gradually as* time remove the haulm, &c. to a dif* 
sumea globular character; that the ferent spot in the intermediate space, 
ncavens arc not infinite^ ana that stars By pursui iig^lns plan for a week, when 
have a' 4t compressive power/’ Dr. the weather is favourable, 1 am per- 
Herscliell has concluded that the pro- fectly satisfied the whole of them may 
gvessive discovery of nebulae will be be destroyed, as the least drop of li* 
equal to the improvement of our te- quor will cause immediate death; 
lescopes, and that in proportion as we whereas with lime only they fre- 
are possessed of more powerful space* quently leave a slimy matter behind 
penetrating instruments, will our and escape, in the flower garden it 
Knowledge of the sidereal heavens be will be found a great acquisition by 
extended, watering the edging of box, thrift, &c. 

The widow of the celebrated Button, for wherever it penetrates it is Cei taiiy 
now residing at Montbard, lately re* to kill, even in a rainy season. The 
ceiveda letter from Prince Schwart- expense is trifimg, as four middling 
aenberg, saying that his sovereign Wav- water pots will be found sufficient for 
ing ordered him to provide for the an acre, allowing one pot to forty 
security of all places dedicated to the places; a piece of lime about two 
gciehces, and of such as recall the pounds weight is sufficient for one 
remembjferice of men who have done pot, .which will hot increase the whole 
honour to their age, he sent her Jady*> charge beyoud five shillings an acre,, 
ship a safe-guard for her chateau, add- to be passed over four different times, 
jhg, that u The residence of the His- which, if properly pursued, will rid 
torian of Nature must be sacred in the land of the whole of the slugs at 
the eyes of the friends of science. It any season of the year, excepting 
is a domain which belongs to all man- frosty weather. I can vouch for this 
Icind/’ statement being e$act, having prac- 

• Mode of destroying Slugs in Gar- tised it to a considerable extent/' 
daifc—Mr. John Wilmot, of the Hor- Safe and Easy Travelling v — Count 
ticultura! Society of London, having Rumtord, lately writing on tbe use of 
made this his study for several years ; broad wheels, now generally adopted 
ast the suggestion of Mr. Whately, the in France, has demonstrated by a 
celebrated surgeon, he was induced to. Series of experiments, •• That when 
make a trial of lime water, which, travelling oh agreaA paved road, if wo 
says he, I found greatly to exceed wish to go very fast, we must quit the 
my expectation. I now strongly re* paved for the unpaved aide, even when 
commend it on an extensive scale, as* this unpaved side is far from being 
Teat) prove it 'a saving of nine pounds good; but when we travel with a car* 
out of ten, and it will entirely rid the riage very much loaded, and wish to 
land of those noxious vermin. The, save the horses, we must go at an easy 
plan 1 *ecommepd, : is tp take a smalt walking pace upon the pavement*” 
portion of/Dorking lime, and pour on The growth of Mangel W urzel ia 

H some hot-water; when thoroughly increasing rapidly in Cambridgeshire 
dissolved, -add water sufficient to make and the Me of Ely. Doling the late 
it pass through a line rose of a watemevere weather it has afford*? food for 
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many sheep, while the turnips were so 
long buried in the snow*. It reaches 
the size of from twelve to‘ twenty 
pounds. Fifty tons per acre have been 
obtained of this root upon good saiuly 
loams, and applied to the fattening of 
oxen, sheep, and pigs. 

The Ytlhm Beet is another variety 
of the Mangel Wuncel, which, in 
France and Holland, has been culti- 
vated with great perseverance and 
effect. This, it is said, the French 
chemists have found to produce stigar. 

Improvements in Gas Lights.~~\te ss.' 
Sobolewsky' and Horrer, at Peters- 
burgh, have found that the greatest 
ffinicultjr consists in getting rid of the 
rapo\)r that exhales from the gas. god 
in giving brilliancy and purity to the 
flame; for in all the trials made in 
Russia and in other countries the 
flame has always been feeble and 
blueish.hut little luminous and ac- 
companied by a mephitic exhalation. 
These gentlemen, however, can now 
produce light by the gas that will be 
very bright, without any sensible 
odour or frilignious exhalation. The 
method of separating the gas is thus : 
a stove of a particular construction 
receives a cylinder of caSt iron filled 
with wood or chips, afterwards her- 
metically closed in the part that re 
ceives the wood. Then the cylinder is 
heated as much as possible. l$v this 
extreme external heat, the pure wood 
is discomposed and becomes charcoal ; 
and its other constituent parts, such 
as the acid, the hydrogen, and the 
carbon are disengaged, and from the 
commencement of the operation, cm- 
pyroumatic oil and acid, that is to say 
tar. Afterwards in proportion as the 
heat augments, these substances com- 
bining with the igniting principle or 
heat, produce caribou ic" acid and in-, 
flammable hydrogen gas. All these^ 
parts that are disevfgaged from the' 
wood pass out .of the cylinder into a 
cooler which is adapted to k ft. Here 
they cool ; the tarrcsolves into drops 
and Mis in the recipient. From thence 
the gas is conducted into water, in or- 
der., to wash it, after which it is col- 
lected inf a large reservoir where it is 
ready for use. Between this reservoir 
and lamps that are placed in apart* 
tnents'or open courts, a communi- 
cation is established by means of pipes 


of different sizes which conduct the 
gas towards the lamps, and are fur- 
nished with cocks. By opening x 
cock aud applying a lighted paper or 
caudle to it, the gas inflames, and con- 
tinues to burn at the orifice of the 
tube until it is entirely exhausted. 
Thus it mayi>e employed to give light* 
either as actual fuel, or as a means of 
giving heat. The heat of the cylin- 
der is continued until the gas be en- 
tirely separated, this when effected 
demonstrates that the wood is totally 
reduced to charcoal ; the cylinder is 
then suffered to cool, and the char- 
coal is taken out. if a fresh supply of 
gas he required, the cylinder is agaiu 
filled witn wood, and heated. Ex- 
cellent charcoal results from this ope- 
ration, besides a considerable quan- 
tity of acid and tar ; the latter only 
differing from common vinegar only 
because it is mixed with tar. The 
oil when separated is. complete tar, 
and proper to be used as such for every 
purpose. Independently of all these 
advantages, this methbd of affording 
light may also contribute to wartri 
apartments, so that the wood employed 
to heat the cylinder will also warm 
rooms. The stove, however, must be 
constructed for this purpose differ- 
ently from others. The ga^ lamps 
require no attention; for when they 
are once lighted the flange continues 
till the gas is exhausted. No other 
mode of lighting is so free from dan- 
ger, for the inflammable gas emits no 
sparks, and the lamps cannot be re- 
moved from one place to another, 
which arc two of the most common 
causes of accidents by fire. 

Mr. Alex. Cook, of the Strand, has 
obtained a patent for an invention for 
preventing and curing the dry rot, 
and common decay in timber; and for 
preserving woollen, linen, and other 
articles from mildew. 

Another patent authorises D. Good- 
all, of Burton Latimer, in North- 
amptonshire, to manufacture English 
crapes from silks, dyed and coloured, 
both' before and after they are thrown 
or spun into crape, silk, or silk for 
the manufacturing of crape, dfid in- 
troducing weaving or working into the' 
warp and shute of such crapes, black* 
white; coloured, and fancy silks, and 
also black, white, coloured, and fancy 
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cotton and worsteds, and also gold 
andsilver, and every other description 
explain or fancy materials. 

A paper has been read at the meet- 
ingof the Royal Society, by Anthony 
Carlisle, Esq. On Monstrosity in the 
Human Species, The author detailed 
a number of examples of monstro- 
sity, hereditary in particular families, 
and propagated from one generation 
to another. All monstrosity he con- 
ceives to take place only in cases where 
artificial civilization of man has in- 
terfered. Thus varieties of dogs, 
pigeons, &c. arc easily propagated. 

Noxious Mixture with Magnesia .— 
At one of the late meetings of the 
Westminster Medical Society, a fact 
was related, which shews the necessity 
of the practitioner being well ac- 
quainted with the relative affinities of 
diffeicnt medicinal substances with 
each other. A mixture of Mindere- 
rus’s spirit with’ magnesia was oidered 
to he given to a patient, but on being 
administered it produced so alarming 
a sense of suffocation, that its use 
could not b« continued. The mix- 
ture was examined, and found to^aste 
and smell stiongly of ammonia. It 
was now discovered, though never be- 
foie inspected by the prescribes that 
the magnesia possessed a greater affi- 
nity for the acetous acid, than the atA- 
mouiadid, and the latter salt was tie* 
cessarily evolved on the mixture of 
ibe two substances. But this is not 
fhc case when the carbonate of mag- 
nesia is used. 

It is ascertained by a recent com- 
munication from Father Gaubil, one 
of the most respectable missionaries 
now in China, that to humour the 
prejudices of those people for an an- 
tiquity much higher than the Mosaic 
history, permission was granted at 
• Rome”, that the missionaries should 
employ the chronology of the Sep- 
tuagirit, which 'goes the farthest back 
of any version of the scriptures *, al- 
though in opposition to the language 
of the Vulgate itself, the long csta- 
bhshed ahd authenticated Latin ver- 
sion adopted iu ^11 the Roman 
churches. 

A Jlqm Bath for Horses,— ~M, 
Tore hurt, a Frenchman, has obtained 
a patapt for a wa« m bath for horses. 


The* bath is sunk in the ground, the 
top of it being even with the surface, 
and above it is a wooden platform 
pierced with a great number of small 
holes, and supported by two move- 
able cross pieces, serving as a base to 
a frame which is' suspended at the 
end of a lever, by means of a hook 
and four iron rods united at the hook. 
The horse is placed on the platform, 
suspended in the frame by two girths, 
and then raised by means of a wind- 
lass at the end of the lever, and the 
two cross pieces which support the 
platform arc withdrawn, the windlass 
is turned, and the horse descends into 
the bath, rvhere a theimometer is 
placed, and into which water either* 
cold or hot may be introduced by two 
cocks. 

A work on the subject of definite 
proportions in chemistry has recently 
appeared at Paris, under the title of a 
Description of Atoms, in an Svo. vo- 
lume, and is spoken of highly in the 
public journals. ♦ 

Substitutes for Tea. — The Russian 
inhabitants of Jtkutzkare in the habit 
of drinking a kind of tea, prepared 
from the leases of the following plants: 
Saxifragia, eras si folia, clematis alba, 
pyrola uni flora, spirca coronata, poly- 
podium fragrans, pyrolia rotundi folia 
(winter green), pi.unus padus (biid 
cherry), ulmus campestris (common 
elm)* and rosa canina (common dog 
rose;; the last two of which abound 
all over England. * 

Bite of the Viper . — Professor Man- 
gili has read a paper before the Italian 
Institute, condemning the present re- 
medies as absolutely useless. The re- 
sults of his experience on the con- 
trary lead him to believe, that sal am- 
moniac is the best and most effica- 
cious medicine which can be employed 
iu such cases. 

In the Cabinet of Medals, at Milan, 
is a Chinese book, published in 1750, 
by the order of ivien Long, con- 
taining designs for more than 900 
vases, which bear a great resemblance 
to the Etruscan ; many of them -sceiu 
to be of high antiquity. 

In the Salisbury Journal a writer 
recommends fresh grain# as the best 
food for ewes, at and after lambing, 
and for old sheep. 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covest Garden Theatre. 

The W andering Bays; or, The Casth 
of Oliva L 

T UTS new dram ."tie romance is a 
translation Horn the French. — 
The castle having been set on liie, 
the Baroness dies of fright* and her 
two young sons become wanderers in 
the woi Id, while the castle and do- 
mains come into the possession of a 
female relative, who, feaifui that they 
are living, and may dispute her title, 
!:«r> a festival every year, to which all 
the children of the country are in- 
vited, in hopes that they may come, 
and she may have an opportunity to 
make awav with them. At length the 
two little wanderers do come, and are 
discovered by means of a box in their 
possession, containing the portraits of 
their father and mother. The Stew- 
ard, who was in the confidence of the 
usurper, prepares to poi«on them ; 
hut by the adroitness of the porter, 
who pro\cs to he the Baron, their 
father, the poison intended for them, 
is taken hy the Steward himselfjxind 
they are finally delivered and restored 
to their rank and station. This piece 
was hut indifferently received. 

Sadak and Kalmrade ; or , The Waters 
of O tire con. 

This new Asiatic spectacle was pro- 
duced on Easier \Tondav, after t {, c 
performance of Henry the Fifth . it 
is throughout in the first style of ori* 
ental extravagance and splendour. 
Hair-breadth escapes, tremendous 
perils and combats, occur in every 
scene; but the frequent lecuircnce to, 
the offices of a supernatural agent, 
make it impossible for the audience 
to feel much alarm for those in whose 
fate these aerial beings $eem interested. 
The piece is got up with the utmost 
magnificence. The music is good, 
and much of the scenerv strikingly 
beautiful. It went off with great ap- 
plause, as it derived its principal in- 
terest from burning palaces, dreary 
caves, dreadful tempests, blazing vol- 
canoes, fairy* hi lls» tyrannical sultans, 
faithful slaves, captive princesses, and 
a superabundance of assassins and 
Universal Mac. Vol/XXI. 


murdrreis among the characters.--* 
Tire music is bv Messrs. Bishop and 
Ware. 

Del/, 'or and Creditor. 

The first act of this new comedy 
opens with Jones, in the chaiacter of 
Young Rushfort, a dashing man of 
fashion, extravagant in the extreme, 
and who expresses the utmost con- 
tempt for his creditors. Among the 
latter, are a widow and her daughter, 
(Jesse Watts) who has been reduced 
to the greatest distress by his ill faith 
and neglect. Ethcrington, a man of 
gallantry, and a friend of Rushfort, 
attempts the seduction of Jesse, which 
he hopes to effect through the agency 
of Mrs. Lavender, a fashionable mil- 
liner, to whose house she is decoyed. 
Baibara Gieen, an heiress from the 
country, is beloved by Rushfort, whose 
fortune is coveted hy Gosling, son-in- 
law of her guaidian, but whom Rush- 
fort discovers to he his rival and his 
creditor for a bill of exchange. The 
city lover, Gosling, finding that Bar- 
bara has a secret attachment to Rush- 
fort, endeavours to injure him in her 
esteem, and is nearly successful 
through the artless talc atuUsimpli- 
city of Jesse. The treacherous plots 
of Gosling arc at length discovered 
by Baibara, after the disclosure of 
much complex peifidv on the part of 
the sordid cit. Ru-Jifort atone* for 
his extravagance and tolly 5 Baibara 
is convinced of his sincci i tv ; Jcve is 
relieved from her cmbariassmeuts and 
dilemma; Ethcrington pmves to he a 
man of honour; and the lovcis aie 
finally united. 

W'th much extravagance in ‘this 
piece, there is a considerable portion 
of smart dialogue, icpartee, and hu- 
mour, The characters keep the at- 
tention awake; but if they had been 
fewer in number, the plot would have 
been more clear, and the leading cha- 
racters more prominent. Rushfort is 
a good picture of the modern sprigs 
of fashion, and |vas well represented 
by Jon^s. Liston personated the con- 
ceited cit with a degree of whim that 
tendered the character highly enter- 
taining. Mrs. Jordan appeared to 
2 S 
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much advantage ifc Barbara. Fawcett 
also shewed much sterling merit in his 
acting; and Emery, as usual, made 
the most of the Yorks hi re man. Blan- 
chard, Simmons, aud Terry, all de- 
served praise. Mrs. Powell was much 
admired, and the comedy had si most 
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t rives to elude the assassins, in com- 
pany with his beloved Amelia, and 
Maria, her foster sister, when they 
take refuge in the hut of Bruhl, a 
woodman. At this perilous instant, 
a wood is set on fjie by the ruffian*, 
in order to consume the fugitives; 
favourable reception, being given out who, notwithstanding, rush through 
for a Second representation with tin* the flames with as much address and 


bounded applause* 


Drury Lane Theatre. 

* Tke Woodmans Hut . 

Tnrs ftcW mclo- dramatic romance, 
33 induced oft Easter Tuesday, is raised 
tfpon the following story. Alltel ia 
has been cast into a dungeon long 
bcfoi‘e the beginning of the play, be- 
cause she Would not marry some de- 
tested suitor, who deputes Wolfcpder 
seize Count Ferdinand, to whom 


courage as if they were so many flre- 
picn or amorous salamanders, when 
the diama concludes with the over- 
throw of the pernicious agents. 

This shewy spectacle, like its pre- 
decessor at Covent Garden, is rather 
of a somnific cast than otherwise, h 
piesenls a Succession off incidents that 
contain no species of intercut with a 
rational observer. The objects in 
danger, and the objects out of danger , 
are equally impressive in their agency* 
and of course throw a degree of in- 
Theajvcr- 


to 

She is betrothed ; and the consequent d/ffeience over the whole, 
business of the piece depends upon tuie and some of the airs, however, 
the hair-breadth escapes of Ferdinand possessed considerable merit, 
from his pursuers. At length he con- 
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FRANCE. 

IE ultimate fate of this country 
has confounded the wisdom of 
the StoHV'and put to silence all the 
speculations of foolish men. Keen 
tlie allies negociated for a peace with 
Napoleon Bonaparte till the very last; 
and nothing but that folly and inor- 
dinate ambition, which could riot be 
(expected from any man; prevented 
this peace from taking effect 1 A 
Wh of affairs, equally unforeseen and 
t/tiHdpecf ‘fbr in (he minds of the 
French Senate, and the leading men 
at Paris, has put the friends of order 
in possession of all they could pru- 
dently liope for, and brought a period 
to hostilities, which, if pursued to 
an jextremity, might have had a dif- 
ferent termination. A simitar change 
]n the mind of the rejected usurper, 
which happily induced him at once to 
resign without any further tiial of the 
fortune of war, has been not less fa- 
vourable to the <j;\nse of the allies 
than to that of humanity, which, hut 
for this might have been exposed to 
dreadful sufferings. And if submis- 
sion to the new order of things has 
been slow in sonic parts of France, 
ami probably the cause of a most san- 


guinary action near Toulouse, it only 
shews the pertinacity with which too 
many have attached themselves to the 
fortunes of the fallen tyrant, and the 
dangerous extent to which he might 
have carried his resistance, had his 
final decision been less pacific. 

Even though the writer of the State 
of Public Affairs expressed, in our 
Magazine for November last, p. 416, 
an Opinion that the people of France 
had no other alternative but to chuse 
the Bourbons, he had not the least 
idea that such an event was near at 
hand-; or that it could ever have been 
attended with such favourable cir- 
cumstances as have occurred. Those 
who were the .loudest in their wishes 
for the restoration of the ancient fa- 
mily, never Want that any thing 
short of the ancient regime should be 
re-established, and with this they 
coupled nothing but proscription ana 
punishment. In direct opposition to 
their views, the allies and the ancient 
family have adopted a general amnesty 
as to the past, and evun reposed au 
unexampled degree of confidence its a 
number of the persons who had b^en 
most active in the Revolution, by 
promoting them to places of honour 
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and emolument; and thus, as Mr. aud his three genera1$~»»Marinont, 
Burd on observed in his Lite of Bona* Mortier, Arrighi. The French and 
paite, published in 1805, the Bour- the allies came first in contact near 
bons have been content to step into Vitry, which place Ney, under Bona- 
the shoes of Bonaparte,’ ” as in a coun- parte, attacked with great fury; but 
try where all things had undergone was repulsed with considerable loss, 
such a change (as France had), they —This operation completely opened 
neither could nor ought to be brought the communication between Prince 
back to their former state. Consider- 'Schwartzenberg’s and Blucher s army ; 
jng that the new order of things was who, 200,000 strong, immediately 
proposed at Paris under the sanction commenced their march to Paris, at- 
of 200,000 bayonets, the French have tacking in their wav the French corps 
certainly submitted with a very good under Marmont; Mortier, &c. and 
grace, while the delicacy and urbapity driving them as far as &pzannc. Ill 
of the victors have done them the the meanwhile another corps of V3000 
highest honour; such as, perhaps, men fiom Paris, convoying a large 
would have convinced Mr. Burke, quantity of provisions, were met 
had he been living, that the age .of by the allies near Chanipeuoise; and, 
chivalry was not gone. It is much after a gallant resistance, only 20 men 
to be wished that both parties may remaining, not killed or wounded, 
long merit the credit they have oh- were obliged to surrender, 
taiued, by thinking only of the future. On the 29lh the allies, driving every 
As to the motives by which each have thing before them, arrived in the 
been actuated, these will be best con- neighbourhood of Pari*. All the 
signed to oblivion whilst wc trace a works constructed in the environs of 
few of the causes leading to realities, Montmartre, Belleville, and elsewhere, 
which, if it were not for the most were success cly carried by their 
indubitable demonstrations of fact, overwhelming numbers -, the French 
would almost lead * to a supposition not having more than 50,000 men in 
that the whole was a dream. Paris, mostly national guilds. 

When the news first reached Lon- The village of Pontin was carried 
don, that Paris had been entered by by the bayonet; the heights above 
the allies, it was stated as worthy of Belleville were carried bv the Prussian 
remark, u that France raised, by Bo- guards, taking 43 pieces of cannon 
naparte, to the height of military re- and a number of men. About the 
nown, had by the same hand been same time. Marshal Blucher com* 
plunged into the depths of military menced his attack upon Montmartre, 
disgrace.” He alone was the cause of where the Prussian Black Hussars took 
the ncgociations at Chatillon being twenty pieces of cannon, after a most 
broken off on the 18th of March, by brilliant charge. At the moment of 
his extravagant demands; that Eu- these decisive advantages. Marshal 
gene Beauharnois should be King of Marmont, who with Mortier bad got 
Italy, including Venice; that he into Paris, sent out a flag of truce, 
should have the line of the Rhine; though he had refused another sent 
the Netherlands, &c. to remain an- in before, pronosing an armistice of 
Hexed to France; he to continue mas- two hours, ana to abandon every po- 
ter of the Scheldt and of Antwerp; sition without the barriers, which was 
and, giving up Holland, France should agreed to. After this Count Ncssel- 
haveNimegpep and paH of the Waal; rode, on the part of the Emperor of 
and to these hp ‘would have added, Russia, and Count Par, from Prince 
indemnifications for the different Schwartzenberg, were sent into the 
branches of his family 1 1 1 - town to demand its surrender, which 

Our last accounts of hostilities left being agreed to, the French garrison. 
Prince Schwartzenberg's army in mo- under Marmont, were allowed to evg* 
tion ; who, regardless of Bonaparte's cuate the place bjr seven in the morn* 
having thrown himself in his rear, jng of the 30th* 
proceeded to join Blucher, instead of Much about the same time that 
retreating towards the Rhine. Thus Montmartre and. Belleville were car* 
Bonaparte being out-manceuvred, the ried. Count Woronzow's division also 
allied armies were placed between him carried the village of La ViUette, and 
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possessing tliem&elves of twelve pieces 
of cannon were only stopped near the 
barrier of Paris, by the flag of truce. In 
consequence of this, “ the allies with 
that humanity which, while it excites 
the applause, calls for the admiration 
of Europe, acceded to a proposition 
to prevent the capital from being 
sacked and destroyed.’'- This was 
probably the acceptance of the Bour- 
bons, because Count Nesselrode and 
some other officers, \v hen the battle 
ceased at four in the afternoon on the 
50th, were sent into Paris to arrrange 
the cessation of hostilities, &rc.— The 
loss of the allies on this occasion, said 
to have been considerable, has not 
been particularly stated. 

On the preceding evening King 
Joseph, Commander in Chief of the 
National Guard, published a procla- 
mation, exhorting to a most vigoiuus 
resistance of the enemy, and privately 
withdrew 1 The empeior, be said, was 
marching to their succour. The em- 
press, by order of the emperor, had 
previously withdrawn with flic King 
of Home on the 28th. , 

" In a few hours after the allies had 
entered Paris, it seems the Senate had 
been assembled, and voted the de- 
thronement of Bonaparte. A Pro- 
visional Government was also formed, 
at the head of which was Talleyrand, 
and four other Senators. 

On the 31st cf March, at three’ in 
the afternoon, a declaration was issued 
by the Emperor of Russia, announc- 
ing that the allies would no more treat 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, nor with 
any of bis family; that they will re- 
spect the integiity of ancient France, 
and guarantee the Constitution which 
France shall adopt. 

On the 1st of April, the Senate and 
the Legislative Body were declared 
integral parts of the intended Con- 
stitution : that the army should retain 
its respective ranks, honours, and 
ensions that the public debt should 
e inviolable; — that* no Frenchman 
should be made answerable for the 
public opinions he might have ex- 
pressed ?that the liberty of the press, 
and that of* worship and conscience, 
should be maintained and proclaimed. 

In the evening sitting of April $d, 
the Senate, by a Decree, declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon, and his family, 
bad forfeited all right to the throne, 


and consequently that the French peo- 
ple and the army were absolved front 
their oath of allegiance. 

On the same evening the Emperor 
of Russia gave the Senate an audi- 
ence, in which, after saying be had 
only made war against Napoleon, and 
not against the French people, of whom 
he was the friend — he stopped a mo- 
ment, and then continued with the 
most feeling emotion, 44 As a proof 
of the durable alliance which 1 mean 
to contract with your nation, I restoic 
to it all the French prisoners who are 
in Russia. The Provisional Govern- 
ment has already asked this of me; I 
gr^nt it to tho Senate in consequence 
of the resolutions which it has taken 
to day.”— On the very same day, a 
number of persons employed at the 
treasury, who had not received ly 
salary forthiec months, were paid. 

The body of nuuket women, on tho 
3d iiist. also presented a nosegay to 
the Emperor Alexander, making the 
air resound with the prolonged shouts 
of — ** Long live tlie great Alexatidei — 
Long live theallied sovereigns — Louis 
X V" 1 1 1 . — the Bourbons, &c.” On the 
same day the following address, signed 
by a gioat number of the inhabitants, 
was ported up on all the walls of 
Tar is. — 

To their Majesties the Emperor of 

ltu$sia and the King of Prussia. 

44 Sires,— Paiis is occupied by your 
fiiumphant armies. Receive the ho- 
mage the most flattering to geuerou? 
conquerois, the reward of victory, the 
most pleasing and the most rare,— the 
benedictions of the vanquished. The 
vanquished— ah 1 that appellation, 
which does not, however, exclude 
eveiy idea of glory, cannot belong 
Jo us. Our wishes invited you; they 
seconded your Roly crusade against the 
scourge of nations, against that mon- 
ster, an alien to (ur country, who, 
raised by a good fortune, of which be 
was unworthy, to the helm of a State 
torn by factions, had perverted the 
energy of a generous people, had 
abused that energy, in order foolishly 
to declare war against the liberty of 
the world, and even, *so to speak, 
against the human race itself— against 
that monster, to whom, by way of 
eminence, it was given to dispeople 
and destroy ; who, from the Baltic to 
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the Pyrenees, fore children from their 
parents, to make them the instruments 
or the victims of b\± devouring tyranny, 
and compelled corn fathers to put up 
prayers against the success of the arms 
of their sons. 

ft These prayers have been heard by 
providence, and realised by your brave 
armies. You triumph, Sires, but we 
are not vanquished; we are delivered, 
and your triumph shall be the eternal 
object of our gratitude. Deliverers of 
our unhappy country, deign to ac- 
complish your work, and to fill up the 
measure uf your benefits. France 
cannot enjoy repose — s%e cannot 
resume her place in the rank, of 
the other European nations — she can- 
not (\vc say it frankly) inspire them 
with confidence in her treaties, but 
under the tutelary shade of legitimate 
authoiitv. All! at least, amid long 
and culpable enrols, this justice shall 
at last be done us, that no Frenchman 
has dared to scat himself upon the throne 
of Louis XVI. The bi other of that 
unfintunaU* — of that ( sainted mo- 
narch — his legitimate successor — the 
descendant of the good llcurv, the 
sovereign of the French— is not yet 
among us. 

“ Permit, Sires, that under your 
auspices, a deputation of faithful 
Frenchmen go to throw themselves at 
his feet — to oiler him an expiatory 
homage — to beg him to restore to 
Fiance the presence of her king-— and 
to fix with your majesties in his hence- 
forth puiilied capital the unalterable 
bases of the tranquillity of Europe. 
• — Vice lc Roi." 

Another public paper, signed Im~ 
puLTKLLC, begins thus: “ Con- 
querors bad not beensuiltciimtly hated. 
Heaven permitted the too long suc- 
cesses of Napoleon Bonaparte, in or- 
der to inspire for ever a hatred to 
them. It determined 'that this con- 
queror should possess no resemblance 
even to those who da zzlcd whilst they 
alarmed mankind. It gave him a de- 
gree of military skill, but without the 
recommendation of personal bravery; 
an activity prodigious, but without 
aim; a will qn tameable, but without 
discernment. Ail his disasters— all 
the disgraces with which lie has been 
overwhelmed have sprung from the 
same causes which produced his trf- 
uinphs. Neither the most 'unprece- 


dented favours of fortune, nor the 
most terrible lessons of disappoint- 
ment — nor the confidence of a na- 
tion, which, having been tormented 
by a hideous anarchy, had hoped to 
find in him repose— nor the councils 
of enlightened men, who would have 
directed him to the path of true 
glory— nor the devoted attachment of 
valiant warriors— nothing was able to 
soften the character, to correct the 
false judgment, or to elevate the cor- 
rupted soul of this Corsican soldier, 
if one is confounded at his obstinacy 
in causing so many men to perish, 
one is not less so at his obstinacy in 
continuing to persist. He has shewn 
us what selfishness is in the human 
heart : never has he been able to na- 
turalise himself amongst Frenchmen. 
Was he a Frenchman, he who, placed 
on a throne which had heen embel- 
ished by the goodness, the grace, and 
the gallant manners of our kings, was 
always insulting in his conduct to- 
wards females, and even rallied them 
in a rude and unfeeling manner on 
the decline of their beauty ? W'as he 
a Frenchman, who never made a pre- 
sent but with the hope of a return ?— 
who made a base abuse of his power, 
in order to address in the inid* of his 
court degrading expressions to an ami- 
able minister — to a respectable judge, 
or to an honourable warrior? Nay, 
even in bis camp docs be heap insults 
on our warriors, admired as they are 
by all the rest of Europe. \Vhat 
torrents of invectives in bis bulletins ! 
W hen he has himself committed a 
military blunder, be pitches on the 
name of any general at hazard, to ac- 
cuse him of it. He invents fables 
that nu one can believe: if we would 
listen to him, it was the ignorance of 
a coiporal, which by blowing up a 
bridge, occasioned the greatest dis- 
asters that France has ever expe- 
rienced. lie knows not where to 
place his best generals but in positions 
where they must be sacrificed. IIo 
makes the choicest of his troops, and 
even the whole mass of hisarmy, march 
and countermarch twenty times with 
an unfeeling rapidity, through im- 
practicable roads, and in the tnost in- 
clement season. Meanwhile two or 
three generals remained charged to 
defend important posts against forces 
tieincndously disproportionate. He 
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occasions the performance of the most 
heroic acts of bravery , in order to 
cover hjs checks; and yet it is often 
from the enemy that we first learn 
their performance. What a savage 
character is there in his pretended 
greatness l What a rusticity in his 
magnificence. What d contrast with 
the noble and touching picture pre- 
sented to us in the two sovereigns, who 
have become in one day the allies of 
the French people ! Bonaparte wished 
to reside in all the palaces of Europe : 
these monarchs abstain even from en- 
tering the palace of the absent King 
of France. A simple apartment suffi- 
ces for them." 

The Provisional Government soon 
made itself known by its acts. The 
first ordered all obstacles to the return 
of the Pope to his own territories to 
be removed immediately, and all ho- 
nours to be paid to him on his journey; 
and the head of the Bourbons was in- 
vited to the hereditary throne of St. 
Louis. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia having proposed to Napoleon 
Bonaparte to choose a place of retreat 
for himself and his family, therDukc 
of Vicenza was directed to carry this 
proposal, who returned for answer, 
that the allied powers having pro- 
claimed that the Emperor J\ T; ipoleon 
was the only obstacle to the re- esta- 
blishment of the peace of Europe, 
he, faithful to his oath, declares that 
he renounces for himself and his heirs 
the thrones of France and Italy: and 
that there is no personal sacrifice, even 
that of life, which he is not readv to 
make to the interest of France. This 
is dated Palace of Fontainblcau, 
April 6, 1 81 4*— It was immediately 
reported that Bonaparte was to retire 
to the Italian island of Elba. 

It appears that Marshal Ney had been 
sent to Paris by Bonaparte with the 
Dukes of Tarentum and Vicenza, to 
plead in favour of his dynasty ; but, 
seeing there was no means of avoiding 
the frightful evils of a civil war but 
by declaring for the Bourbons, pene- 
trated with this sentiment, he returned 
to the Emperor Napoleon to make 
known to him the wish of the nation.-r- 

The Emperor, convinced of the 
critical* situation in which he had 
placed France, and the impossibility 
of his being able to save her himself* 
appeared resigned and consented to 


an etotire and unrestricted abdication* 
Here it is reported that Marshal Le- 
febvre said to him ; “ You are undone, 
because you would not listen to the 
councils of any of your servants, and 
now the Senate have declared you 
have forfeited the throne.*’ These 
words, it is said, made such an im- 
pression upon him, who used to con- 
sider himself above all laws, that he 
immediately burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Napoleon's rejection was soon fol- 
lowed by Marmont's declaration of his 
adherence to the new order of things, 
to which has since succeeded that of 
all the pubRc bodies, the marshals, the 
troops, the clergy, Sec. — If any thing 
has hastened the steps, it must have 
been the formal charges exhibited 
against him by the Conservative Se- 
nate, in the sitting of the 3d of April, 
In an extract from their registers, they 
say, — • 

“ Considering that in a constitu* 
tiona! monarchy, the monarch exists 
only in virtue of the constitution, or 
the social compact : 

“ That Napoleon Bonaparte, dur- 
ing a certajn period of firm and pru- 
dent government, afforded to the na- 
tion reasons to calculate for the fu- 
ture on acts of wisdom and justice; 
but that afterwards, he violated the 
compact which united him to the 
French people, particularly in levying 
imposts ana establishing taxes other- 
wise than in virtue of the law, against 
tjie express tenon r of the oath which 
he had taken on his ascending the 
throne, conformably to Article 53, of 
the Act of the Constitutions of the 
28th Floreal, year 12: 

" That he committed this attack on 
the rights of the people, even in ad- 
journing, without necessity, the Le- 
gislative Body, c a ml causing to besup- 

S ressed, as criminal, a report of that 
ody, the title of which ^nd its shaie 
in the national representation, he dis- 
puted : 

u That he undertook a series of 
wars fn violation of article 50 of the 
act of the constitutions of the 22d 
Frimairc, year 8, which purports, that 
declarations of war should be pro- 
mulgated in the same manner as laws : 

" That he issued, unconstituti- 
onally, several decrees inflicting the 
punishment of death j particularly 
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the two decrees of tlie 5th of Msfrch 
last, tending to cause to be considered 
as national, a war which would not 
have taken place hut for the interests 
of his boundless ambition : 

“ That be violated the constitu- 
tional laws by his decrees respecting 
the prisoners of the state: 

44 That he annulled the responsi- 
bility of the ministers, confounded all 
authorities, and destroyed the inde- 
pendence of judicial bodies: 

“ Considering that the liberty of 
the press, established and consecrated 
as one of the rights of the nation, has 
been constantly subjected to the ar- 
bitrary controul of the police, and 
that at the same time he has always 
made use of the press to fill France 
and Europe with misrepresentations, 
false maxims, doctrines favourable 
to despotism, and insults oi foreijj 
government : 

44 That acts and reports heard by 
the Senate have undergone alterations 
jn the publication : 

44 Considering that, instead of 
reigning ‘according to ,the teims of 
his oath, with a sole view to the in- 
terest, and happiness, andjhe glory of 
the French people, Napoleon com- 

E leted the misfortunes of his country, 
y his refusal to treat on conditions 
which the national interests required 
him to accept, and which did not 
compromise the Fiench honour; 

44 By the abuse which he made of 
all the means euti usted to him in men 
and money ; 

“ By the abandonment of the 
wounded without dressings, without 
assistance, and without subsistence; 

“ By various measures, the conse- 
quences of which were the ruin of the 
towns, the depopulation of the coun- 
try, famine, and contagious diseases: 

“ Considering that, for all these 
causes, the Imperial Government es- 
tablished by, the Senatus Consultant of 
the 28 th Floreal, ^car 12 , has ceased 
to exist, and that the wish manifested 
by all Frenchmen calls for £11 order of 
things, the first result of which should 
be the restoration of* general peace, 
and which should also be the era of a 
solemn reconc iliation of all the states 
of the great European family: 

44 The Senate declaies, that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte has forfeited the 
throne.” 


The objects of the decrees of the 
Provisional. Government <ire sufficient 
proofs of Bonaparte's tyranny, or- 
dering the liberation of all the Cardfi 
nals — of all the Prussian and Russian 
pi iso hers— of all the Seminaries of 
the diocese of Ghent, amounting to 
230, of whom 40 are Deacons or Sub- 
Deacous, and whom Bonaparte or- 
dered to be made to work tlie artil- 
lery — of the Members of the Chapter 
of Touruay-r-and of the Belgian 
Priests, who refused to pray for Bona- 
parte. — The Provisional Government 
also ordered that the modes and the 
direction of the education of chil- 
dren shall be restored to the authority 
of their fatheis and mothers, tutors or 
families; and that all boys who have 
been placed in schools, lyceums, and 
other public institutions, without the 
ish of their parents, or who shall be 
reclaimed by them, shall be forthwith 
restored and set ai.liberty. 

Since this it further appears, that 
1200 persons have been liberated from 
the state- prisons. These include the 
persons whom Bonaparte said were 
not fit to have their liberty, and that 
it would not be prudent to bring them 
to trial ! 

On the 12th instant. Monsieur, the 
brother of the French King,^ntercd 
Paris, and was received with the ut- 
most cordiality by the whole popu- 
lation. It was deemed expedient that 
the solemnity should be purely French, 
the allied sovereigns aid not there- 
fore attend ; nor did any of their 
tioops join the cortege; nevertheless. 
Lord Castlcreagh, who was then at 
Paris, could not deny himself the 
pleasure of accompanying his Royal 
Highness into that city, after meeting 
him at the harrier ! He immediately 
took the government of France upon 
himself, as Lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, till the King's ai rival. The 
Senate expressed their concurrence 
on this head, by a decree on the fol- 
lowing day. He officially informed 
them that the king would admit the 
bases of the new Constitution ; for 
which see Histoiteal Chronicle. 

Of all the vile flatterers of the 
fallen usurper, none was more dis- 
tinguishable for his talents tfUn Car- 
dinal Maury; he too, wishing tube 
vicar of Btay still, had sent in his 
adhesion to the new order of things. 
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little thinking of the mortification 
preparing for him. On Easter Sun- 
day he was getting ready to officiate 
ar the church of Notre Dame in his 
pontificals. The pulpit was already 
prepared, and the episcopal throne 
decorated: but the chapter having 
taken from his eminence the admi- 
nistration of the church, he was de- 
ceived in his expectation, and the 
preparations that had been made 
served tor AT. La Roue, the arch- 
priest, who performed mass. Not only 
did his eminence not officiate, hut he 
was also obliged to remove fiom the 
archbishop’s palace. 

So unwilling have been many of the 
prefects of the departments to give 
credit to the late events at Paris, that 
they have refused to admit or suffer 
the couriers from the Provisional Go- 
vernment to pass. It is to this la- 
mentable incredulity that a battle, 
fought near Toulouse on the 12th, is 
to be imputed. This occurred be- 
tween the armies of Lord Wellington 
and Maishal Soult. — When informed 
of the real slate of affairs at Paris, the 
Duke of Dalmatia is said to have 
cursed the ciiminal hand that delayed 
the arrival of the acts of the Senate 
and the Piovisional government. Had 
this a? i ved only eight and forty hours 
sooner, he observed, the lives of many 
thousand brave men would have b'een 
saved. 

In England, too, we heard of this 
unfoitunate event almost at the mo- 
ment when the French King, the day 
after his ariival in town, was pioceed- 
ing to dine with his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. The Fiench 
papers have published no paiticulars, 
and for a time, at least, it is piobahlc 
that the whole will be passed over in 
silence. 

The Emperor of Austria, who did 
not accompany the allies to Paris, has 
since visited that city j and, in a 
speech to the Senate, alluded to the 
useless sacrfce of fas daughter for ob- 
taining peace. For the happiness of 
Austiia, he observed, that it was ne- 
cessary that France should icmain 
great, tranquil, aid happy, lie has 
since visited his daughter, who, it is 
said, Will accompany him to Vienna, 
previously to her going to Italy, wheie 
she and her son are to enjoy the prin- 
cipality of Guastclla, It seems that 


all .the allied monarchs, directly or 
indirectly, have boasted of their gene* 
rosify to the French. Lord Castle- 
rcagh is also said to have observed to 
some person of consequence in Paris, 
that the Emperor of- Russia liad had 
the initiative in generosity; but Eng* 
land, the French would find, would 
not be behind ftim. Much happiness', 
however, may rationally be expected 
from the change which has taken 
place. “ Man,” says a late writer, 
“ has been thrown in 4 o the crucible 
of adversity; and, after *he process, 
he will conic out purer. No rank 6* 
age has been protected fiom the ex- 
periment. -Kings, whom etiquette had 
condemned to seclusion, have been 
diiigged by the force of irresistible 
circumstances into a diiect and open 
intercoms* with their subjects. They 
have thus been enabled to sec life in 
all its gradation*; they have entcied 
the poor man’s cottage; they have 
seen his privations, witnessed his vir- 
tues, and admired his resignation. 
The genial and vivifying power of 
freedom will soon spread the warm in- 
fluence over 4 the black regions of Po- 
land and Russia, -and the benevolent 
Alexandei will add to his immortal 
crown, by gradually effacing every 
vestige of servitude in bis vast do- 
minions. The other sovereigns, no 
doubt, will emulate his example; and 
this sublime result will arise from the 
march to Paris , so much ridiculed by 
fools and knaves.” 

On Wednesday, Apiil20, we saw 
the King of Fiance arrive in town 
fiom Hartwell, in Buckinghamshiie, 
escorted by the Prince Regent, and 
received with the joyful acclamations 
of all ranks of people. On'Tluiisd.iy 
he dined with the Prince at (’arlton- 
House, and on Saturday morning the 
23d he set out by land to Dover, and 
embarked on die day following. lie 
was expected to airivo at Paris by 
Thuisday at least, Wo shall then ex- 
pect very soon - to be acquainted with 
Ihe full extent of the magnanimity of 
the allies, and how far Louis Jms, or 
has not, consented to sit upon a dc- 
giadtd throne.' In the meanwhile, it 
is much to be hoped that nothing like 
midnight murder , or J\mI assassination, 
(though it may he called retribution) 
will stain the lustie that has hitherto 
attended the conquerors, Should 
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punishment have been intended .for 
the fallen usm per, it* ought to have 
bccti as public as Ids dimes. A dif- 
ferent conduct may produce the worst 
consequences. It is not easy to do 
away the impression that each of the 
allied mmiarchs afe conscious that 
something is owing to their fallen ene- 
my, who has more then once given up 
both kingdoms and capitals when in 
his power. By the itnpi udent treaty of 
Tilsit, after his signal defeat at Fried- 
land, the Emperor of Russia must also 
be convinced that he provoked the 
invasion of his states in 1812. And as 
to his late offer to the Senate, of relea- 
sing the prisoners in his%nov/er, he 
knows that this favour had been paitly 
requested by the picsent King, in* a 
letter which has been punted: and 
however vile and detestable the con- 
duct of Bonapaitc has been towards 
•his own subjects, the allied sovereigns 
well knowing that he owed the most 
«>f his misfortunes and his present de- 
pression to his clemency as a con- 
queror, now seem very prudently de- 
termined not to imitate his example. 

Since wiiting the abbvc, we have 
learnt that the action between Lo.d 
Wellington and Soult took place 
a small distance from Toulouse, on 
the road to Affi, on the 10th of Aptil. 
The loss of the Spa maids only is io 
officers of superior rank: Ge . Men- 
di/abcl wounded, with Gen. Epeliata, 
8 colonels, 1,05 officeis, 19,-1 men kiii- 
and 760 wounded. The French 
lefended themselves fiom their en- 
..^..^..ments obstinately. The.Clh and 
7tli British divisions decided, b> then* 
arrival, the enemy’s retreat: he tbiew 
himself into Toulouse, and t vacuated 
it quietly and unmolested, during the 
night, between the Uth and pith, tak- 
ing the road%to Languedoc. 

It is not continued, that the com- 
mandant at Bayonne had been in- 
formed by Sir J. Hope -of the change 
of aff airs at Paris, though he made an 
unexpected sortie in t lie night of the 
13th, in which action Gen. Hay of the 
Guards, and Col. H. Sullivan were 
killed; Sir J. Hope wounded, and a 
prisoner; Gen, Stopfoid wounded, 
with many valuable officers and sol- 
diers, not less* than GOO in the whole. 
At Toulouse it was s^jjd Mar shal Soult 
had resolved to bury himself and his 
army in its ruins $ but the voice cif 
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reason and humanity gained the as- 
cendancy in his breast, lie yielded 
to forces equal in courage and supe- 
rior in number. Ajt ten the next 
morning Lord Wellington arrived 
with his staff, aud the citizens joyfully 
declared for the Bourbons. In the 
evening his Lordship appeared at the 
tReat le. 

General Carnot, who commands at 
Antwerp, has, in answer to a summons 
sent him by the Crown Prince, replied, 
that as soon as the government shall 
be definitively and incontestibly csta.? 
blished upon its now bases, he will 
hasten to obey its orders. Admiral 
Vcrheul has also opened a negocia* 
tion, which is in a fair tiain, and in 
the mean while he suffers all trading- 
vessels to navigate the Texel without 
interruption. 

A remarkable trait in one of the de- 
crees of the French Provisional Go- 
vernment lias, for* obvious reasons, 
been veiy little noticed in our news- 
papas ; viz. <( That no address, pio- 
ciamation, public journal, or private 
writing* contain injuiious expressions 
against the go vein incut overthrown, 
the cause ut the- country being too 
noble to adopt such 

Bonaparte’s actual departure, after 
many unfounded reports of j$ seems 
iciflly to liavc taken place on the 20th 
inst. The French papas sav he left 
Fontainblcau at eleven in the fore- 
noon, followed by fourteen cairiages. 
His escort required sixty post hoiscs. 
Four eonimis«ioiieis of the allied pow- 
eis accompany him, with four officers 
of his household, among others hi 1 ', 
baker. Veiy few military men arc- 
gone with him. At the moment of 
his departure he addressed the officers 
and subalterns of the old guaul, still 
about his person, neajly in these 
woid> : 

** I bid you farewell. For these £0 
ycais that we have been togc ther, I Im e 
been satisfied with you. 1 have always 
found you on the road to gloiy. AH 
the powers of Europe have taken up 
arms against me: part of my Generals 
have betrayed ttfc*r duty. With you 
and the biavc men who icniained 
faithful to me, I have for tb$ce years 
preserved France from civil war, by 
causing (say the French editors) even 
the women, who did not like to be 

«T 
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starved, to bfc shot at Caeh, in Ndh* the*fi6tisbrms nwe their restoration-* 
ftahdy. and to hiffi the whole world will be 


u Be faithful to the new king wh6m 
France has chosen, afrd forsake nbf 
out dear tountfy* Width Iras been too 
mg uftfottunatt. Lament not my 
fate. I strftll he happy when l know 
that yon are so. t could have been 
satisfied to die; but 1 wish still to pur- 
sue the fohtt w glory. 1 wilt \iihfc the 
history of our Acfiicv'eftients. 

“ [ cnnnfot embrace you all, biVt I 
will embrace your General. Come, 
General— (He embraced him). Bring 
irse the *agle: let nre embrace him 
too.— Ah! dear eagle, may the kisses 
1 give thee resound in the ears of pos- 
terity. Adieu, my children 1 Adieu, 
nw brave companions ! Once more 
encompass iric.” 

The staff, accompanied by the four 
commissioners, then formed a circle 
around him. Bonaparte now got into 
tlm cahiage. At that moment he 
could not hide his confusion; and he 
dropped some tears. In going he call- 
ed for Constant, bis first valet de 
chambrc; but he had concealed him- 
self, though he had on the preceding 
day received from Bonaparte n present 
of ,00,000 francs. He is to embark at 
Mt.Tropcz for the island of Elba. It 
is said 1 that his brothers, Joseph and 
Jerome, in endeavouring to persifatfo 
the Empress to go with him, almost 
used violence, but in vain. Madame 
de Montesquieu and another Firnch 
lady are to attend her to Vienna as 
governesses to the child. The Eng 
lish officer who accompanies Bona- 
parte, is Colonel Campbell. The 
French Generals, Bertrand and Dula- 
loy, go with him to Elba. The lines 
of Pope may now be realised in Bona- 
parte : 

fl bis was iuikcri 

A name at which tlic world grew pule !” 

And, as a later writer has observed, 
“as if to impress on nur* minds the 
vanity and emptiness of human spccu 
lation, we have witnessed him to the 
very last piovoking the danger any 
other than himself would with facility 
have shunned. Vff a wonderful in- 
stance of rctiihution, we owe the rc- 
stojarirtn of general tranquillity to the 
very man who had for a time so com- 
pletely destroyed it. To him the al- 
lies owe their entry into Paris— to him 


indebted for the blessings of com- 
merce and lengthened repose.” By 
his astonishing rise attd his prosperity 
we were chastised ; by his declension 
and his adversity we are healed ; and 
had it not been for bis own moderation 
whilst in prosperity, the allies would 
never have had an opportunity of 
shewing tbeir*s. Afterall, if any event 
attending this revolution should make 
for the liberties of the people, it may 
be the consideration that the French 
did not renounce Bonaparte because 
he was an usurper, but because he had 
violated tlfd constitutiou. The Bour- 
hqns, accepting this throne on this 
condition, tacitly acknowledge the 
right of the people to renounce them, 
should they also violate the laws they 
accept. 

DOMESTIC. 

As most of the events, interesting 
at home, i elate to illuminations, halls 
and fetes, public lejnicmgs, Arc. ac- 
counts of these will he found in our 
Historical and Provincial departments. 

In Pail lament little business of great 
natioinl interest has been transacted 
since the rupture of the late negocia- 
lion at GhatiJlon war. announced by 
Lord Liverpool in the Louis, and by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Commons. A motion made for 
the production of the correspondence 
which led to this event, hiu been re- 
sisted as impiopei, in consequence of 
the new turn of affairs. With satis- 
fy 

Mr. Rose for have to bring in a bill 
for the regulation of private mad- 
houses, by a repeal of the I4ih of the 
Kmg relative to the mine. One of 
the clauses of Mr. Ro$c\ bill will ena- 
ble the sheriff of the county* accom- 
panied by a physician, to visit all pri- 
vate madhouse*; and another will pic 
vent any person being 'sent to those 
horrid receptacles without the autho- 
rity of a physician. But tliiv will not 
be enough unless the power of sending 
a person there be taken out of the 
hands of a single apothecary, an in- 
terested inspector of cases of insanity. 
More than oncuphysician should al- 
ways be consu l#d. And when these 
places of confinement are visited tile 
makers should never be suffered to be 
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present, to overawe and terrify the*un- of a definitive treaty of pe^ce, Jt is, 
fortunate persons who may be exa* however, in contemplation* we under- 
mined. These visits should never be stand, to reduce jt to two and ii half 
made at stated times* and a heavy pe- per cent, each quarter ; according; to 
nalty should he inflicted upon masters which arrangement government will 
and keepers who should conceal their be accommodated in winding up the 
patients from the inspecting visitors, expenses of the war, while the plan 
—Lord Stanhope has given notice in intended will be a matter of little difV 
the Lords ojf some abuses, which lie fcrence to the public, ns thp tax will 
said was sufficient to harrow up the he gradually diminished and fiually 
soul. reduced in the course of a year. 

Among other grievances attendant The late hoax upon the Stock Ex- 
it poll war, that of monopoly is likely change is likely to turn out rather a 
to be turned to feed upon i tself. Cattle sciious a ft air. The London Grand 
and coin are rapidly declining in sc- Jury assembled on Wednesday the 
veral places; this causes the demon- 27th, bping collected attxvelve o'clock, 
strations of joy for approaching peace Mr. Lavie, the solicitor for tlje prose- 
to be mixed with a gloom. More than cutiop, attended at the Indictment 
M>,000 French pi boners will now leave O.Ecc, Old Bailey, with tile indict- 
.tbc country, and already moie than ment, and the \\itpes.\e$ in support of 
GOOO persons have applied at the the several allegations it contained. 
Transport Office for passpoits. Most The names of tlic prisons ijfcluded in 
of these are persons of opulence and the jndiclmeut a:e, Charles Rapdoni 
character; ami such reductions of in- Berenger; Sir Thomas, commonly 
t ome, &rc. must take pjade among called Lord Cochrane; AiuhewCpch- 
thosc who have profited by the war ns ranc Johnstone, Esq.; Ricipud C a- 
wilf, with other consequences attend- thorne Butt; Ralph Sandom ; Alcx- 
ing a peace, produce a ^haugc almost .under M'Uae; John Peter Holloway; 
worthy the name of a revolution. Our and Henry Lyie. The witnesses were 
colonial produce will no longer he foity jn uumber, including Admiral 
lent out in subsidies: tbc # last to Aus r Foley, and the boy who fust took him 
trja, landed at Trieste, cousisted of tlie news. The post boys who drove 
$J,000 quintals of sugar, 500 quintals the mock Ficnch officer to ttjjvii wer,c 
of nutmegs, and the same of cloves a^o present; and in consequence of 
and mace; bark, rhubarb, and musk the great number of witnesses and tlie 
were to be the next. Care also it mass of evidence to be gone through, 
seems will be lequired to prevent the it was not till half-past six in tbp cvey- 
French from underselling us in the mg that the Jury found a ti;ue bill 
article of fine cloth. Accoidiiig to against all .the pai lies, who are charged 
an act of Pailiament, the income tax with a conspnacy and a mi^lcijH*4Uur. 
expires six tnoiults after the signing 
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O N the improved Beet-Root, as Newton’s Memoirs of the Life of 
W inter Food for Cattle. 2s Gd. the late Rev. Win. Grimsha.w, AB. 
'BOTANY. W«U>. 3s. t| 

Alton’s phonic to the Second b .classical. 

Edition of the *Hortus>Kewonsis, for A Dissertation on the MAGI, who 
the Use of practical Gapdenefs, iss.— came to adore the new-bqrn Jesus, 
or, with References toU^gwrti of *he and the STAR which greeted their 
Fhmts, ids, * ~ Way: being the Hulseau Prize. DR* 

«T 3 . 
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scrtation for ISIS. Gained by J. ( 
Franks. 3s. 

DRAMA. 

The Woodman’s Hut; a Melo-Dta* 
matic Romance, in Three Acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal Drury- 
Lane. 2s. 

Kenney’s Debtor and Ci editor; a 
Comedy, in Fi\e Acts, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 

EDUCATIONS 

Rahcnhorst’s Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and English Languages: in Two 
P.,rt By G. II. Norhden, LL.D. 
sq. i<>mo. 21 s. 

Keith's Elements of Plane Geome- 
try; containing the First Six Books 
ofEucli From the text of Dr. Sim- 
son. 8 vo. 

history. 

The New Annual Register, or Ge- 
neral Repository of History, Politics, 
and Literature. For the Year 1813. 
8 vo. 20s. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and 
Public Men. For the Year 1813. 8s. 
law. 

Bills of Costs and Allowances in the 
Court of King’s Bench, according to 
the present Scale of Allowance. 8vo. 
3s. 

Thornton’s Compendium of the 
Laws feccntjy passed for regulating 
theTrade with the East Indies. 7s*. 

MEDICAL AND tfUROlCAL. 

Smyth’s Treatise on Hydrocepha- 
lus, or Dropsy of the Brain. 8vo. Os. 

(iloodlad’s Practical Essay on the 
Diseases of the Vessels <a»d (Hands of 
the Absorbent System. 8vo. 7s.(>d. 

Kent Mi'* Account of Baths and of 
a Madeira House at Bristol; with a 
Drawing and Description of a Pulmo- 
inoter. /js.Od. 

Letters addressed to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent on Consump- 
tion; with Remarks on artificial or 
equable Temperature in thcTreatment 
or that Disease. By T. Sutton, M.D. 

2S. IMISCELL ANEOUS. 

An Olio of Biographical and Lite, 
rary Anecdotes and Memoranda, ori- 
gipaj and selected. By W. Davis.— 
cr. 5s. 

The Oxford University Calendar. 
For the Year 1814. 5s. 

Peck W Annual Racing Calendar; 
containing an Account of the Plates, 
Stakes, Matches, &c. Sc c. For 1813* 
14tno. 7s. 


De Bonaparte, et des bourbons, et 
de la Necessiie. Par F. A. de Cha- 
teaubriand. 4< 

The Ply mou th. Plymotith-Dock, and 
Stonehouse General Directory, for 
IS 14. 2s. sewed. 

Letters addressed to Two absent 
Daughters. By Mrs. Rundell. fc. 8s. 

Mansell’s Free Thoughts upon Me- 
thodists, Actors, and the Influence of 
the .Stage. 8 vo. 93 . 

Dunlap’s History of Fiction; being 
a critical Account of the most cele- 
brated Prose. Works of Fiction, from 
the earliest Greek Romances to the 
Novels of the present Age. 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo. ids. fid. 

Anecdotes of Music, historical and 
biographical; in a Series of Letters 
from a Gentleman to his Daughter. 
By A. Burgh, A.M. vols. l2ino.— 
31s. fid. 

School for Good Living, or a Lite- 
rary and Historical Essay on the Eu- 
ropean Kitchen, fc. (>s. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by 
the Fiie-side: for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of Young Pet sons. 2 
vols. (»s. 

Bond’s Letters of a Village Govern- 
ess descriptive of Rural Scenery and 
Manners; with Anecdotes of High- 
land Chiidrcu. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Anderson’s Canada; or a View of 
the Importance of the British Ameii- 
can Colonies. 8vo. lOs.fid. 

The Christian Conqueror; or Mos- 
cow burnt, and Paris saved. 

The Rights of Literature, or an En- 
ptiiy into the Policy and Justice of 
the Claims of certain Public Libra- 
ries on all the Publishers and Authors 
of tlie United Kingdom for Eleven 
Copies on the best Paper of every new 
Publication. By J. Britton, F. 8. A. 
Os. 

The Origin, Object, and Operation 
of the Apprentice Laws; with their 
Application td Times past, present, 
and to come. Is. - 

Some Account of the proposed Im- 
provements of the Western tart of 
London. 8vo. 14s. 

The Cambridge University Calen- 
dar, for the Year 1314. 12mo. 5s.6d. 

Dawson’s Causes of ttye Poverty of 
Nations. Svo. los.fid. 

Abernathy's Enquiry into the Pro- 
bability and Rationality of Hun- 
ter’s Theory of Life. 8vo- 4s.6d, 
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NOVELS. 

The Labmnazos, or a Spaniard in 
London. 2 vols. 

The Victim nf Intolerance, or the 
Hermit of Killarney. By K. Toriens. 

4 vols. 21K * 

The Scotchwoman. By A. F. Hol- 
stein. H vok 16s. 

Morton. By Mary Cuilen. 3 vols. 
18 *. 

Vanlis of Lcpant. By T. Tuckett, 
Esq. 3 vols. 16s. 

POLITICS ANI> POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 

A free Inquiry into the Merits and 
Defects of Lord Redestlalt.'s Bill. — 
Addressed to the Right lion. Lord 
Sidmouth. By a Barrister. 4s. 

The Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, from the earliest Period to the 
Year 1803. Vol. XX. royal 8vo.-*- 
3 Is. (id. 

An Address to the Public j shewing 
hpw a good Peace may be obtained 
with J ustice to our Allies, and without 
the Sacrifice of National Honour. 4s. 

A View of the State fof the Nation 
at the present Crisis. 3s. 

The Speeches of Rohc.it Rickards, 
Esq. in the Debate in Parliament on 
the Renewal of the Charter of the 
lion. East India Company, June 2 
and 14, 1813. 8vo. lOs.Od. 

Hankin's Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Eail of Liverpool, on I lie Licen- 
tiousness of the Pie«*, as destructive 
of the Monarchy and the Public Mo- 
rals. 4 s. 

Hamilton's Inquiry concerning the 
Rise and Progress, the Redemption 
and present Suite, and the Manage- 
ment of the National Debt of Great 
Britain. Svo. 8s. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws. By 
the Earl of Lauderdale, l s. 

Stricklands Observations on an 
intended Proposition to the Legisla- 
ture, ip regard to«a new Arrangement 
as to the limiting the Price of Corn. 
ls.6d. ' 

An Apology for an impugned Spea- 
ker of the House of Commons. In a 
Letter addressed to Lord Viscount 
Morpeth, y. 6d. 

Ensor s Answer to the Speeches of 
Mr. Abbott. Sir J.Nicholl, Mr.Banks, 
&c. &c. on the Catholic Question in 
the House of Commons, May 1313. 


POETRY. 

The Poet’s Disaster, or a Peep at 
Parnassus. ls.Gd. 

England Victorious: a Poem upon 
the Capture of the American Frigate 
Chesapeake by the Biitish Frigate 
Shannon, June W, 1813. By Lieut. 
M. Montagu. 3s. 

The Poems of Thomas Gray, with 
critical Notes, a Life of the Author* 
and an Essay on his Poetry. By the 
Rev. J. Mi t ford. 8vo. 1 8s. 

St. Elian's, or the Cursing Well: a 
Poem. By Charlotte Wardle. 8vo. 
6s. 

Taylor’s Poems, or. Miscellaneous 
Mctricals ; amorous, moral, pathetic, 
&rc. fc. 6 s. 

Moonshine. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 

Grant’s (Mrs.) Eighteen Hundred 
and Thirteen : a Poem. In Two Parts. 
Svo. 8s. 

Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Lord Byron. ls.6d. 

The Rise of Zurich, or the Fall of 
Peruka. A Poein, in Two Parts. Ss. 

Arininius, or the Deliverance of 
Germany. By C. Knight. 

Tlie Commun of Reynolds: a 
Poem. By M. A. Slice, Esq. R.A. 
fc. 6s. 

Merri vale's Ode on the Deliverance 
of Europe. ls.6d. 9 

JLavinia, or the Bard of Irwell’s La- 
ment. lQmo. 2s. 

Hardy's Wellington: a Poem, in 
Three Cantos, with Notes. 4to. I6s. 

Elton’s Specimens of the Classic 
Poets. 3 vols. 8 vo. $6s. 

RELIGION. 

Rv dei’s Two Sermons, preached in 
the Parish Churches of Lutterworth 
and Clay brook. Is. 

Kennedy’s Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of Tcstor, Kent. ls.6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of St. David's, in tne 
month of September, 1813. Bv'tlie 
Right Rev. T. Burgess, D.D. See. See, 
2s. 

Bishop of St. David’s brief Memo- 
rial on the Repeal of so much of the 
Statute 9 and 10 William III. as re- 
lates to Persons denying the Doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity* $$*6d. 

An Effort to enforce an .Attention 
to the Ordinance of Confirmation, as 
well as to the Duty of Sponsors at 
Baptism, fid* 
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A Thanksgiving Sermon, preached 
in the Church of Launceston, in the 
County of Cornwall. 

The Principles of Christian Phi- 
losophy; containing the Doctrines, 
Duties, Admonitions, and Consola- 
tions, of the Christian Religion, fc. 
7s. 

Fuller’s Sermons on various Sub- 
jects. 8 vo. Os. 

Thurston’s original View of the 
Night ot Treason. 8#o. 8s. 

Alison’s Sermons, chiefly on par- 
ticular occasions. 8vo. 12$, 

. Brown’s History of the Propagation 
of Christianity among the Heathens 
since the Kefoimation. 3 vols. 8vo. 

fc&f. 


Richmond's An nab of the Poor. 
Vol. I. I9mn. 7 s. 

Schleusncr’s Novum Lexicon Graeco 
Lalinum in Novum Testament um, 
2 vols. 8vo. 8l.3s.— 2 vols. royal 8vo» 
61 . 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rennett's Observations on the To* 
pography of the Plain of Troy. 4to. 
15s. 

VO Y AGES AND TRAVELS. 

Lcseansky's Voyage found the 
Wyrld, in the Years 1803, 4 , />, and 6; 
performed by order of his Imperial 
Majesty Alexander the First, Emperor 
of Russia. 4to. 33s. 

Langsdrfi fTs Voyages and Travels 
in. various Parts of the World, during 
the Years (803 to |3u?. 4 to. 37*.ftb 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

Illuminations in LoniSon. with spiral lines of lamps. The cor- 

O N TtiesdaV) April 5, the news. Dices and other parts of the building 
that the allies had enteied Paris were also studded with lamps; along 
on the 3 1st of March, bmst upon us the front were the following words : — 
from all quarters. On the Friday fol- “ Russia, Austria, Vive at Its Bourbons, 
lowing, we heard of Bonaparte’s re- Prussia , England” — Transparencies 
signation ; when, in consequence of a were vet y numerous. Among those 
notice given by Lord Bathurst, that which attracted particular attention 
-the public offices would he ilinmi- was that at the Rev. Rowland Mill’s 
nated {or three nights, to celebrate the chapel, in BlackfriarVroad. A large 
-overthrow of Bona parte and the, re- scroll, headed with the words, 44 The 
storation of happiness to the civilised Tyrant is fallen,” gave the following 


is 
dl 

rapksi, in whose bats "and bosoms the bring me'duwn to tile ground ? Though 

* White Cockade and sprigs of laurel thou exalt thyself as thceaglc, and though 
were •conspicuous. Thousands of the thou set thy nest among the Clouds, t|*en*e 
carriage* of the nobility, and gentry will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.’ 
Weft seen parading the .principal — Obad. 3, 4. 

4tthu& of Uie town, their servants , “ Therefore, O ye Judges, be just 5 
-and their ‘horses decorated .with a pro- learn righteousness, yc princes *f the 
fusioii of white ribbons and laurel e<irt k* M 

branches. Prbtn many houses too Underneath was a representation of 
Wfere displayed the colours of France the emblems ofpedee, the Hon afttirig 
and England united. Nothing, 'm -down wfah the iarrfb, the implements 
^fact, Cobid 4x^6eed the ten Qiusrastic dc- of agriculture, the view of a village 

• light* which 4 «emed loffic felt by all 'dhurch, and the sea ?in the hack 
Orders, ih the prospect of once tpore ground, covered with commerce; tfie 

‘"fffceing theREy of FCwnce and tfhe Hon ’whole denoting the repose Ao 
of Great united in Ihonds of the world may now look forward. 

^ihuitniltfmndsih1p >and ^pgsicfc. The Transparencies wereby no tneap* 
ilhnahtfaibs AttCariton Hohse were confined to the / hij»lter orders of * 10 - 
4 »mong ithe 4noSi splendid ’exhibited. chsty. Among dtltcrs wbtcb'tnct the 
The columns in front were e&cfroM ? vMv,^«s oiwr in the shup inflow of 


worM, tne metropolis was very gene- quotations trom sacred writ:— 
»Uy illumiiated on Monday. Twsday. „ And the ldc of m „e heart k, 

and Wednesday evemnsp (be Utn, dcocived t hce, ,hou tliat dwells ini 
12th, and Uth mst. I he streets were defts 0 f the rock, Whose habitation 
crowded to excess by persons of all wu t w caitb Zr. bu «hn 
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a hair-dr-csscr in Drury-lane, rcpcc- cbv'crsj added to the general con- * 
senring on one side the fallen despot fusion. We are happy to say that no 
of France, seated in a chair, the hot- material accident happened during 
tom of which appeared to he tilled the whole of these public rejoicings, 
with spikes. On his right stood his ___ 


satanic Majesty, with a red-hot ato. 
With which he was going to shave him, 
while nfn imp of the grim monarch 
lathered tire wretched Napoleon with 
flaming brimstone. As a contrast 
to this, Louis XVlif. was seen in ano- 
ther part of the shop, seated on an 
elegant couch, his crown lying in his 
hp, while the master of the shop, we 
presume, dressed in his best, perform- 
ed the duties of his calling in a style 
of gi eat elegance. I «nde5t ! n< nniq ue 
design were the following lines:- 

41 While Boney hy the D 1 iv slmcd. 

All the world doth rejoice at his fall, 
The true King of France from ruin is 
vaved. 

So h»J//a! boys, I pray you, ore ar;d 
all.- 

As this display perfectly suited the 
taste of the bai bet’s friends, it was 
very warmly applauded, and wns con- 
sidered 4he more meritorious, from its 
being all'll is own composition. 

Over a cook's shop, in Fleet-street, 
the inscription %vas, “ John Bull him- 
self again." — John Bull was seated at 
a table, with a captivating slice of 
roast beef on bis plate, a bottle of 
brandy in the centre, a huge plum 
pudding above, and at the extremity 
ix large loaf, with 7d. marked upon it. 

A body of sailors, from Wapping, 
took their stations on board a ship 
with four wheels; and, by the assist- 
ance of hordes, made a rrui/c through 
the principal streets of the metropolis. 
The white Hag was displayed in the 
rigging, and the tars stopped at the 
public buildings to give three cheers. 

At Carlton House, on Wednesday 
evening, the great gates on the east 
and west were thrown* open, and six 
hogsheads o*f strong ale were ti undied 
out into the street, for the populace 
to regale themselves with. In a mo- 
ment" the heads of each cask were 
staved ; and, for want of a better sub- 
stitute, the mob took their hats to 
drink the beer out of. The screarifhg 
of the wonfen, the huzzaing of the 
men, the bring of guns and pistols, 
rent the skies. Drums, ti unipcts, 
horns, hand-bells, marrowbones and 


Entrance of the Kino of Francs 
into London. 

Upwards of four hundred years 
have elnpM’d rintc the metropolis of 
the Biiti .b empire has beheld an ac- 
knowledged King of France within its 
walls. Ami though, at that time, the 
exultation arising from foreign suc- 
cours accompanied bis entrance, yet 
it must have been surpassed by that 
which was evinced on the day when 
Louis the Eighteenth made his first 
public entry into London. The delay 
of bis arrival was owing to indispo- 
sition, and to his very infirm state, 
arising from repeated attacks of the 
gout. However, on Moudav, (April 
18th) his Majest/ felt Imnself so much 
brttei, that he sent an express to the 
Prince Regent and his own relatives 
in ibis country, that he would undei- 
take the journey on VV ednesday the 
2mh ; and arrangements wete made 
accordingly foi the memorable event, 
of a King of France making his public 
entry into the metropolis of Great 
Britain, accompanied by the ostensible 
sovereign of these realms in fne per- 
son of the Prince Regent. 

Every Court airaugement was 
mule to give way to suit the King of 
France's convenience to enter London 
in state, and new arrangements were 
made. The Duchess of Oldenburg 
postponed her intended journey to 
Windsor, on Wednesday, on a visit to 
the Queen, for some days. The Queen 
and Princesses, on receiving notice of 
the King of France's intention to be 
in town, also signified their royal 
commands to have the honour of meet- 
ing him in London. 

The Lord Chamberlain issued the 
following notice on the occasion, to 
about 200 distinguished personages. 

“ The Lord Chamberlain is com- 
manded bv the Prince Regent to in- 
vite ■■ - » to a dress party, on Thurs- 
day evening, 2ls^ April, at a quarter 
before iiinc o'clock, to have the ho- 
nour of meeting her Majesty the 
Queen, and his Majesty the King of 
Fiance. 

“ Carlton House” 
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Soon after four o’clock on Wednes- large body were in attendance, aided- 
day morning, the royal carriages and by the soldiery, who paraded the 
horses intended to form the procession, streets, to make room for it to pass.— 
left London for Stanmore, there to Every window on the road that coin- 
incet the King of France. As it was manded a view of the scene, wasoccu- 
generallv supposed his Majesty would pied — every wall and every gate was 
set out at an early hour, from the taken possession ’ of— every tree was 
Marquis of Ahercorn s, at Stamnore, inhabited. And amongst those who 
all those who felt anxious to obtain a were obliged to content themselves 
view of the procession on the road, with a peep, sub dio> at the procession/ 
were in motion before nine o'clock; we observed a great number of ladies,’ 
and, loug before twelve, an immense apparently holding a respectable clan* 
concourse of people were seen fore- hi society. Many of the houses on 
ing their way from every pail of the the road displayed the white Jlng % 
town, towards Hyde Paik Corner, bearing Khcjhur delis, and ornament- 
Prom the top of Oxford -street, to cd with blanches of laui el.— Such was 
that part of the Edgwai e-ioad, where the geneiafcappoaiance, out of town.— 
it is intended to unite the Regent and In town, particularly in llvdc Park, 
Paddington Canals, a row of can iages, and its immediate neighbourhood, the 
of various description^, tilled each side bustle was still greater. The gates at 
of the way —The foot- way was filled the top of Oxford-stieet, Paik lane, 
with pedestrians; and the centre of the Hyde Park Corner, and Piccadilly, 
road .scarcely aftorded sufficient room were almost impassable. The car- 
fur the immense multitude of coaches, ri iges, which vvoie stationed two, and 
cabiiolets, landaus, gigs and tax*caits, even, in some instances, three deep, 
which .were proceeding with as much were filled with elegant company, 
expedition as possible to wauls Kil- pi inci pally females. The windows in 
bum Wells. — Beyond the Regent’s Piccadilly exhibited a blaze of beauty 
Canal, the obstructions, at the side of and fashion/ Many of the balconies 
the road were less numerous, but the were ornamented with festoons and 
centre presented a very interesting and rosettes of «.vhite f ibbon, intermingled 
animated spectacle. A string of car- with laurel leaves. — The white cock- 
riages extended almost as far as the eye ade was universally worn — and such 
could Peach, Hanked by an immense was the joy and exultation which 
body of cquestiiuns, every individual beamed in every countenance, and 
wearing the white cockade, generally was breathed from every tongue, that 
accompanied by a sprig of laurel. one would almost suppose the scene 

The little village of Kilbum was was passing m the capital of France, 
crouded to excess — many elegant fa* and not in that of Great Britain . 
milies having alighted theie, and paid About one o'clock, her Majesty, 
a very high price for windows, in the Piinccsses Elizabeth and Mary, arriv- 
meanest tenements, in consequence of ed at the Queen's Palace, from Wind- 
a squadron o/ the Horse Guaids being sor. The Prince Regent, after giving 
stationed there who weie to act as an an audience to Earl Bathurst, and re- 
escort to bis Majesty fiom thence. Jt cciving dispatches fiom Sir Thomas 
waB theieforc, imagined, that some Tyiwhilt, bi ought by Mr. Sylvester, 
little delay would take place at Kil* the King's Messenger, who arrived at 
burn, and much anxiety prevailed to Carlton- house, -which we understand 
procure accommodation in so favour- state, that ihctQueen of Wiitcmberg 
able a situation. has postponed her visit to this coun- 

At tbe top of Oxford-street, at trv, on account of indisposition, bis 
Hyde Paik Corner, and in Piccadilly, Royal Highness left Carlton-house, in 
considerably beyond Albcinarle-street, liK travelling carnage, for btaninore, 
the throng of can iages principally be- at half- past twelve o’clock, attended 
longing to persons of the first lank, by the Duke of Montrose, the master 
was sogreat, that much inconvenience o(g|he hour, and Viscount Melbourne, 
ensued, when tbe-proccssion approach- the lord in waiting, Ili.4 Royal High- 
ed; and it demanded the utmost excr- ness was diawn by four beautiful bays, 
tions of the constables, of whom a drove by his postillions, in white 
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jackets, white hats, and white cock- 
ades in them, * ail emblematical of 
the occasion, with three outriders 
in the royal liveries, and white 
cockades. 

The Grand Duchess of Oldenburg 
sent invitations to the Queen, Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth, Marv, and Charlotte 
of Wales, to come to Pultency Motel, 
to see the royal procession, which they 
all accepted except her Majesty, and 
went to visit the royal Duchess upon 
this rejoicing occasion, at three 
o’clock, when a most sumptuous hot 
lunch was served up by Mr. Escudier. 
There were also present to join the 
Royal party the Russian Ambassador, 
Countess Leiven, General TaikwolF 
and lady, Baron Nicholai and i adj, 
and about twenty others. 

The most excellent regulations and 
orders we?c laid down and put in 
force by the military, the Bow-street, 
and- otfier police officers, from Aibe- 
marle-street, to the road, in the pro- 
cession, &c. ; we paiticulatly allude 
to the exclusion of carnages and 
horsemen from Ilvde Rule: and the 
arranger of this new regulation de- 
serves the highest end it, as it enabled 
the mass of the people to behold the 
roval and gratifying spectacle, with 
pci feet ease and safety; whereas if 
can iages and horsemen had been ad- 
mitted, they would have caused great 
confusion and danger, and intcmiptcd 
the gratification of all ranks of people. 
A guard of honour was matched into 
Piccadilly, in white gaiters, with the 
state colours, decorated with hunches 
of white libbon; the band in their 
state clothes, who played opposite Pul- 
teney Motel, to the female loyal party, 
who were repeatedly cheered by the 
Public, when they were at the win- 
dows. 

The Marquis of Abcrcorn invited 
the Prince Regent, the King of France, 
&c. to his mansion house, the Priory, 
near Stan more, which, however, was 
declined. The Prince Regent arrived 
at the Abercorn Arms Inn, at Stan- 
more, about two o’clock, where the 
procession was to proceed front. The 
town of Stanmorc exhibited the most 
novel sight possible to be conceived? 
there was not*a house but exhibited 
tokens -t>f respect by the emblems of 
white— some, to shew their zeal to a 
great extent* actually displayed sheets 
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and pillpw cases. The principal part 
of the nobility and gentry of that part 
Qf the country, and in fact every per- 
son who could muster a horse, went 
on horseback a mile out of the town, 
to accompany him into Stanmore: and 
when the King had got within a short 
distance of the town, the populace, 
who had become extremely numerous, 
took the horses from his carriage and 
drew hi in into town. 

On the arrival of the carriage at the 
Abercorn Arms Inn, we are concerned 
to say the King was so infirm, he was 
obliged to be lifted out of the car- 
riage by his servants ; the Prince 
Regent was at the door of the inn in 
readiness to receive his Majesty, and 
his Royal Highness received him ac- 
cording to the custom of the French 
nation, by embracing him; they con- 
versed in the French language. The 
King was dres.se. I in blue and gold, 1 
resembling the Windsor uniform. — * 
The Prince Regent was dressed in full 
jcgiinemalsv with his Russian and 
English order*. Mis Royal Highness 
was attended bv, beside, s the lord in. 
waiting and master of the horse, Mr. 
Herbert, groom in waiting; Colonel 
Bloomfield, principal ecjucrv; Genc- 
ul Hammond, equery in waiting; 
Master Smith, page of honour; Earl 
Harrington, goufstick, silver stick itt 
waiting; gentlemen ushers, &-c. 8rc. 

The procession being formed, it be- 
gan to move in tbc following order at 
twenty minutes past thiee: — 

One hundred gentlemen on horse- 
back — Horse trumpcteis, in their 
splendid gold lace dress— A numerous 
party of the Royal Horse Guards — Six 
royal carnages, each drawn by six* 
bays, the servants with white cockades; 
an out-rider toeach can iage— A party 
of t lie Koval Horse Guards — Lastly, 
came the roval state carriage, in which 
were the King of France, the Duchess 
D’Angouleme, the Prince de Condc, 
and the Prince Regent, drawn by eight 
of the royal cream-coloured horses— 
An officer of the Royal Horse Guards 
riding at each window, and followed 
by a numerous party of horse, which 
closed the procession. 

They proceeded at a slow trot till 
they came to Kilburn, whep they 
commenced a walking pace, and a 
groom to each horse was added. It is 
impossible to describe the respect and 
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rejoicings shewn by tlie people on the 
road— laurel*, white ribbon*, fee. were 
displayed, as they were in London, in 
great profusion, (fci the entrance of 
tlie procession into Hyde Park, and 
as it passed through it, the scene there 
exhibited is easier to conceive than 
describe; the motion of the crowd in 
the wide part of the Park, was like 
an uncontrolled torrent The pro- 
cession ai rived at Hyde Park Corner, 
exactly at half past five o’clock, and 
proceeded along Piccadilly at a slow 
pace, amidst the shouts of the popu- 
lace and congratulations of the crowd- 
ad houses, the compliments of the 
royal party at Pulteney Hotel, fee. 
Among tha emblems of rejoicings, 
those of Devonshire House were the 
most conspicuous: over each gate were 
new English and French colours, and 
bows of laurel. 

When they arrived at Grillon’s ho- 
tel, in Albermarle-street, a temporary 
platform was made even with the pos- 
tage, to prevent the King experienc- 
ing any inconvenience from ascend- 
ing the steps. The Piince Regent 
conducted his Majesty to his apait- 
ftictit, where about 100 of the French 
nobility were in readiness to receive 
him. On entering the apartment for 
bis reception, after receiving the 
obeisance of the company, the fol- 
lowing Conversation took place be- 
tween his Majesty and the Prince Re- 
gent:— 

The Prince Regent . — 44 Your Ma- 
jesty will permit me to offer you my 
heartiest congratulations upon that 
great event 'which has always been 
amongst the warmest of my wishes, 
and which must eminently contribute 
to the happiness not only of your Ma- 
jesty's people, but to the repose and 
happiness of all other nations. I am 
aura I may add, that my own senti- 
ments and feelings are in unison with 
those of the Universal British nation, 
and that the triumph and transport 
with which your Majesty wilt be re- 
ceived in your own capital, cap 
scarcely exceed the joy and satisfac- 
tion whieh your Majesty's restoration 
to the throne of four ancestors, has 
created in the capital of the British 
Empire/* 

The Ki*% of French . — 44 Your Roy- 
al Highness Will accept my most sin- 
cere and gratefu i thanks for your Rdy al 


Highness's congratulation — for the 
invariable kindness with which I have 
been treated by your Royal Highness 
and by every member of your illus- 
ti ions bouse. It is to yoiir Royal High- 
ness’s cotnicik — to this greut country, 
and to the constancy of its people, 
that t shall always ascribe, under pro- 
vidence, the restoiation of our house 
to the throne of our ancestors, and 
that state of affairs which promises to 
heal the wounds, to calm the pas* inns, 
am! to restore the peace, tranquillity*, 
and prosperity of all nations.” 

The Prince Regent . — 44 Your Ma- 
jesty views my conduct with too par- 
tial an eyed I can claim no merit but 
the performance of a duty to which 
inclination and every consideration 
prompted me. And surely your Ma- 
jesty will allow that the performance 
of it has been well rewarded by those 
events which call forth our present 
congratulations. May your Majesty 
long reign in peace, happiness, and 
honour !" 

The King of France . — “ Your Royal 
Highness must allow me to add, that I 
have butfeebty expressed all the grate- 
ful feelings of my heart, feelings which 
I shall retain to the last moment of my 
life, for the unabated kindness and 
the generous protection with which 
your Royal Highness and your noble 
nation have honoured me and all the 
members of my house, and all those 
loyal men attached to it, during our 
residence in this great and happy 
country. — May its greatness and hap- 
piness be eternal?" 

His Majesty and the Prince Regent 
both spoke in French. His Majesty 
then assisted by the Prince De Conde, 
and the Duke de Bourbon, taking the 
ribband of the Order of Saint Esprit 
from his own shoulder, and the star 
from his brea*t» invested the Prince 
with it, declaring bis happiness, that it 
should be upon ni$ Royal Highness he 
should first have the honour of con- 
ferring that ancient order, upon his 
restoration. 

This ceremony took place in the 
parlour, into which his Majesty wat 
conducted by the Prince Regent whose 
arm he held. Finding himself over- 
come with fatigue, his Majesty seated 
himself in an arm chair, with hi< 
Uoyal Highness the Prince Regent and 
the Duchess D’Angonlcmc upon hit 
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right, and the Duke of York oil his 
left, the Duke de Bourbon and Prince 
of Conde in front, with all his suite, 
surrounding: him. The Maiquis of 
Hertford and Eai l Cholmondeley were 
behind the chair. The Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, ;ind Portuguese ambas- 
sadors, with the British ministers, were 
also in the circle. After some further 
conversation, filled with mutual re- 
gard, his Royal Highness took his 
leave. At parting he saluted his Ma- 
jesty several times, which was returned 
fay his Majesty with the mofet tender 
emotion. His lloyal Highness then 
successively saluted the Dnjcedw Bour- 
bon and the Piincc dc Condo; and 
taking the hand of the Duclwsft of An- 
gouleme, he kissed it with fervour and 
devotion, llis Royal Highness then 
entered his carriage, and drove to 
Carl ton -house, through an immense 
crowd, who hailed him as he passed 
with the iwftt joyful acclamations, 
such as, “ The Prince, and Old Eng- 
land for ever The Prince and 

Ron it BetfJ"—*TAe Prince and Plum- 
pudding — u The Bourbons for veer f" 
Louis the XVI l ffh for ever }" 

After his Royal liighru^ had with- 
drawn, his Majesty arid suite sat down 
to a superb dinner at Half past six, 
which was prepared in the hade par- 
lour — the paity consisted of twelve. 
Tlie Prinnc de Conde and the Du- 
chess d’Angoulomo at the head of the 
table, his Majesty on the left, the Due 
dc Bourbon, with the Archbishop of 
Reims at the bottom. During the 
whole of Wednesday the eastern part 
of the metropolis was completely de- 
serted. The city actually emptied it- 
self into Westminster. About six 
o’clock its population began to fill 
Oxford-street and the .Strand on its 
return home. 

On Thursday# thc^lst, the King of 
France received the congratulations of 
a great number of persons at Grillon's 
Hotel, ALbemaric-strect. All the vi- 
sitors canife In full court dresses. Al- 
most all the Royal Dukes, the Cabinet 
Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, t lie 
qfiicers and attendants of the royal 
households, $rc. paid their respects to 
his Majesty, Albemarle-street was 
thronged with carriages during the 
whole of the day. .Irt the evening his 
Mnjcsty went in state to dine with the 
Queen and Prince Regent at Carlton* 


house, #bcn he wfts solemnly invested 
by bis Royal Highness with the insig- 
nia of the Order of the Garter; a 
Chapter being held for that purpose# 
f I is Majesty, at the Same time, con- 
ferred the order of the Holy Ghost oil 
t he Duke of York. 


Departure «(f his Majesty, 

'fhe departure of Ihc French King 
having been fitted for Saturday morn- 
ing the *dd inst. an escort of horsd 
guards, who were to accompany bis 
Majesty on his journey, proceeded to 
Albermarlc street at six o'clock, and 
drew up opposite Grillon's Hotel* 
They were followed by a detachment 
of the Foot Guards in their full-diess 
uniforms, who lined the street to pre- 
vent the pressure of the populace, 
thousands of whom, notwithstanding 
the carl ill ess of the hour, were as- 
sembled totakealast view of the King, 
and to evince their respect for a mo- 
narch, froln whose restoration so hutch 
advantage may justly be expected to 
result to this country and to Europe. 

Soon after seven o’clock the Princt 
of Conde and the Duke de Bon f boa 
arrived at Gri lion’s, and found their 
illustrious relation. They were soon 
joined by the Dukes of Sussex a nd^ 
Kont, who attended to take a last fare- 
well of Louis. The former was at- 
tired in full-dress Highland uniform, 
and was on horseback ; he was re- 
ceived by the populace with the most 
affectionate expressions of pleasure. 
They were introduced to the King 
immediately on their arrival, and were 
icceivcd by his Majesty In the most 
cordial manner. At half-past seven, 
the last levee of the King in London 
\yas distinguished by the arrival df 
the Duchess D’Angouleme, who came 
in her own carriage to take leave of 
her royal uncle, flor Ruvai Highness 
was cheered by the populace with the 
warmest demonstrations of respect y 
and after remaining about a quarter ot 
an hour with the King, of whom she 
took a most affectionate farewell, she 
was rcconducted to her carriage by 
the Duke of Keifc, who had to escort 
her for several yards through the 
crowd. During her progress every 
head was uncovered, and the air re* 
sounded With enthusiastic huzzas: "she 
appeared deeply affected and was aH 
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niost overcome by the vnriotf* sensa- 
tions which such a scene was natu- 
jally calculated to excite. She kissed 
her hand several times to the popu- 
lace, and cried “ Adieu” in the most 
feeling manner. 

At eight o’clock, his Majesty being 
in readiness to commence his journey, 
his private travelling carriage, drawn 
by the post-horses of the Prince Re- 
gent, drew up, and he was assisted into 
jt by his attendants; he seemed to be 
in the highest spirits, and frequently 
bowed, in return for the loud and 
reiterated shouts of “ Vice le Roi /’’ 
** Vive Louis the XVJIIth" “ Vive Us 
Bourtons J" $(-c. with which he was 
greeted. His Roval Highness the Duke 
of Sussex rode beside the carriage of 
the King through Piccadilly, St. 
James’s street, Pall-mall, and Par- 
liament-street, and continued to hold 
conversation with him during his pro- 
gress. A carriage, containing the 
Prince of Cotide and the Duke de 
Bourbon, followed that of the King; 
and these, together with an escort of 
cavalry before and behind the car- 
riages, constituted the whole of the 
cavalcade. 

The Prince Regent quitted town 
some time hefoic the King, and took 
.the roa.1 to Dover, to be in readiness 
to receive his Majesty, with whom' he 
was to dine at the Castle Inn, and was 
also to continue with his Majesty till 
he took his final departure from this 
country. 

Upon the anival of his Majesty in 
Keiit, he was met by the Marquis of 
Camden, the lord lieutenant of the 
county, who was attended by a guard 
of the Kentish and Isle of Thu net 
Yeomanry, who proceeded with the 
King to Dover.— -The villages and 
towns through which his Majesty pass- 
ed, evinced, by every possible de- 
* inonstration, the veneration and af- 
fection with which they regarded him ; 
and t(ieroad might literally be said to 
be lined with spectators from West- 
tninster-bridge to Dover, from whom, 
as in a military feu de J&ye, seemed 

be discharged ap universal volley 
pf cheers. 

His Majesty had a very speedy pas- 
sage across the Channel to Calais on 
Sunday in the Royal Yacht: and the 
Prince Regent, after seeing him on 
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hoflrd, returned to Carlton House 
about one on Mon day. morning. 

’ FOREIGN EVENTS. 

New French Constitution. 
Extracted from the Registers of the 

Conservative Senate , of Wednesday, 

6th o f April. 

The Conservative Senate, deli be* 
rating upon the plan of Constitution 
presented to it by the Provisional Go- 
vernment, in execution of the Act of 
the Senate of the 1st instant: 

After having heard thcicportof a 
special commission of seven members: 
decrees as follows : 

.Ait. l. The French government is 
monarchical, and hereditary from 
male to male, in order of primoge- 
niture. 

2. The French people call freely 
to the throne of France, Louis Sta- 
nislaus Xavier do France, brother of 
the last Kin*, and after him the other 
members of the house of Bourbon, 
in the ancient order. 

3. The ancient nobility resume 
their titles. The new reserve theirV 
hereditarily. The Legion of Honour 
is maintained with its prerogatives. 
The King shall lix the decoration, 

4. The executive power belongs to 
the King. 

5. The King, the Senate* ami the 
Legislative Body, concur in the mak- 
ing of laws. 

Plans of laws may be equally pro- 
posed in the Senate and the Legisla- 
te e Body. 

'Those relating to contributions ran 
only be proposed in the Legislative 
Body. 

The King can invite equally the 
two bodies to occupy themselves upon 
objects which he deems proper. 

The sanction of the King is ne- 
cessary for the completion of a law. 

6. There are 150 Senators at least, 
and 200 at most. * 

Their dignity is immoveable, and 
hereditary from male to male, in order 
of primogeniture. They are named 
by the King. 

The present Senators with the ex- 
ception of those who sball renounce 
the quality of a French citizen, are 
maintained, and form part of this 
number. The actual endowment of 
the Senate and the senatorsbips. be- 
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longs to them. The revenues ‘are 
equally between them, and paw to 
their succcssois. In case of the death 
of a Senator without direct male pos- 
terity, his portion returns to thefhib- 
lic treasuic. The Senators who shall 
be named in foture cannot partake of 
this endowment. 

7. The Princes of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and the Princes of the blood, 
are by right member’s of the Senate. 

The functions of a Senator cannot 
be .exercised until the person has at- 
tained the age of 21 years. 

8. The Senate decides the cases in 
which the discussion of objects before 
them shall be public or secret. 

9. Each department shall send to 
the Legislative Body the same num- 
ber of deputies it sent thither. 

The deputies who sate in the Le- 
gislative Body at the period of the 
last adjournment shall continue to sit 
till they arc replaced. All preserve 
their pay. 

In future they shall be chosen im- 
mediately by the Electoral Bodies, 
which aie preserved, *with the ex- 
ception of the changes that may be 
made by a law in their organisation. 

The duration of the functions of 
the deputies to the Legislative Body 
is fixed at five years. 

The new election shall take place 
for the session of 1 8 1 5. 

10. The Legislative Body shall 
assemble of right each year on the 1st 
of October. The King may convoke 
it extraordinary *, he may adjourn it; 
he may also dissolve it: but in the 
latter case another Legislative Body 
must be formed, in three months at 
the latest, by the Electoral Colleges. 

11. The Legislative Body lias the 
right of discussion. The sittings are 
public, unless in cases where it chooses 
to form itself into a general com- 
mittee. 

12. The Senate, Legislative Body, 
Electoral Colleges aud Assemblies of 
Cantons elect their president from 
among themselves. 

Id. No member of the Senate, or 
Legislative Body can be arrested with- 
out the previous authority from the 
body to wh^ch he belongs. 

The trial of a member of the Se- 
nate or Legislative Body belongs ex- 
clusively to the Senate. 

U. The ministers may be mem- 


bers either of the Senate or Legisla- 
tive Body. 

*15. Equality of proportion in the 
taxes is of right: no tax can be im- 
posed or received unless it has been 
freely consented to by the Legislative 
Body and the Senate. The land tax 
can only be established for a year. 
The budget of the following year, and 
the accounts of the preceding year, 
are presented annually to the Legis- 
lative Body and the Senate, at the 
opening of the sitting of the Legis- 
lative Body. 

16. The law shall fix the mode and 
amount of the recruiting of the army. 

17. The independence of the ju- 
dicial power is guaranteed. No one 
can be removed from his natural 
judges. 

The institution of juries is pre- 
served, as well as the publicity of trial 
i n criminal matters. 

The penalty of confiscation of goods 
is abolished. 

The King has the right of pardon- 
ing. 

IS. The courts and ordinary tri- 
bunals existing at present are pre- 
served; their number cannot be di- 
minished or increased, but in virtue 
of a law. The judges are for life and 
irremovcable, except the justice of 
the peace and the judges of com- 
merce. The commissions and ex- 
traordinary tribunals are suppressed 
and cannot be le-established. 

19. The Court of Cassation, the 
Court of Appeal, and the tribunals 
of the first instance, propose to the 
King, three candidates for each of 
three places of judge vacant in their 
body. The King chooses one of the 
three. The King names the first pre- 
sidents and the public ministry of the 
courts and the tribunals. 

20. The military on service, the 
officers and soldiers on half pay, the 
widows and pensioned officers pre- 
serve their ranks, honours, and pen- 
sions. 

21. The person of the King is 
sacred and inviolable. All the acts 
of the government are signed by a 
minister. The ministers are respon- 
sible for all which those acts contain 
violatory of the laws, public and pri- 
vate liberty, and the rights of citizens. 

2 2. The freedom of worship and 
conscience is guaranteed. The mi* 
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nisters of fcorthip arc treated an d pro- 
tected alike. 

23, The liberty of the press is en- 
tire, with the exception of the legal 
repression of offences which .may re- 
sult from the abuse of that liberty. 
The senatorial commissions of - the 
liberty of the press and individual 
liberty arc preserved. 

€4 The public debt is guaranteed. 

The sales of the national domains 
arc irrevocably maintained. 

So. No Frenchman can be prose- 
cuted for opinions or votes which ha 
has given. 

S 6. Every person has the right to 
address individual petitions (o every 
constituted authoi iiy. 

» 27- All Frenchmen are equally 
admissible to all civil and military em- 
ployments. 

88. All laws existing at present re- 
main in vigour, until they are legally 
repealed.* The code of civil laws 
shall be entitled Civil Code of the 
French . 

29. The present Constitution shall 
be submitted to the acceptance of the 
French people, in the form which 
shall be regulated. Louis Stanislaus 
Xavier shall be proclaimed King of 
ti»e French, as soon as he shall have 
Signed a^pd sworn, by an act stating, 
“ 1 accept the Constitution ; l sxceer 
to observe d, and cause it to be observed 

This oath shall be repeated in the 
solemnity, when he shall receive the 
oath of fidelity of the French. 

NORWAY. 

The following particulars, relative 
to the threatened revolution in this 
country is taken from private letters, 
published at Copenhagen, dated the 
18th of March. 

As soon as Prince Christian Fre- 
detick learnt the news of the treaty 
concluded with Sweden and Denmark, 
here paired to the country scat of 
the chamberlain, Mr. Carsten Anker, 
pear Christiana, where he found as- 
sembled the most considerable per- 
sons, civil, military, and ecclesiasti- 
cal, the professors, merchants, and 
deputies, who weve net to regulate 
the finances of' the bank of the king- 
dom, on tbe 88th of January. / Then 
he laid before them the treatyof peace, 
asking them if they were of opinion 
that the people pf Norway were inclin- 


ed fo defend their pi imeval independ- 
ence against the demands of Sweden ? 
They unanimously declared in the 
affirmative, and eatnestly besought 
the Prince to remain at the head of the 
government. They at the same time 
resolved on nominating him Prince 
Regent of Norway* The Prince jm* 
mediately repaired to the frontier?, 
then to Roiaas, and lastly over the 
mountains to Throndagian, the an- 
cient capital of the north. The peo- 
ple thronged in crouds to meet him, 
with their wives and children, IVoin 
tiie summits of Doorcfehlt and the 
deepest valley t, calling out to him, 

* We will conquer oi* die for old Nor?' 
way’* freedom, and thou shalt not 
leave us.* (By an ancient custom, the 
people always call the Sovereign thou)* 
So tbe journey continued through all 
Norway, and when the Piince arrived 
at Gufdbiauthal (lemarkahle for the 
circuimtuncc (hat formerly a hostile 
army, under Sinclaii, fell there under 
the attacks of the mountaineers, so 
that a single messenger of the defeat 
was not left alive), the Prince alighted 
near the marble pillar, set up in com- 
memoration of that event, and read 
the inscription in the words of an old 
ballad — * Woe to every Norwegian 
whose blood docs not boil in his veins 
when his eyes behold this monument,* 
and called to the peasants, * Will you, 
like your forefathers, Sacrifice your 
blood, your lives, for the sacred cause 
of your country?* which was answered 
by a thousand- fold hurrahs from the 
surrounding multitude. Then he en- 
tered Dronthcim amid universal ac- 
clamations, and alighted at the house of 
( ten. V on Krogh, a man of eighty year* 
of age. Here the most considerable 
i nhabi tants were assembled at a solemn 
entertainment, and though tbe owner 
of the house could not be present at 
ir, on account of* his age and indispo- 
sition, he, however, caused himself to 
be led in at the end # of the entertain* 
ment, and amid universal acclama- 
tions, xlrank the health of Prince 
Christian, as Regent. 

From this town, which perhaps it 
intended to become the capital, tbe 
Prince, after a stay of foyr days, re* 
turned to Christiana, an dim mediately 
after arrived Counts Rosen, Essen, 
and Palmstierna, with tile news of the 
ratification of the peace, and with the 
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Danish and Swedish proclamations; 
The Prince invited them to an enter* 
taiument, at which all the most con* 
filterable inhabitants were present, but 
declined speaking of business, pre- 
tending, that after dinner was not the 
proper time for it. 

The next day all- the bells were 
rung, and the cannon fired the town 
guards and the troop* paraded in the 
street, and Prince Chi istian repaired 
to the principal church. 

The Swedish plenipotentiaries re- 
marked nothing till they went to the 
church, where they arrived just at the 
moment that Prince Chi istian was 
kneeling down before the high altar, 
and taking the oath as Urgent. The 
Prince afterwards asked them if they 
had been in the church > and on their 
answering in the affirmative, said, 
* then they knew his answer.’ 

The Swedish plenipotentiai ies then 
departed ; and on the 10th of Febi na- 
ry appeared piochimation* of the 
Prince to the Bishot s, t ho c f v i) officers*, 
the army and navy, the people, the 
circular letter, and the a<M' a <** in the 
French language, to all fhorpe. 

The Danish Bag was taken down, 
a funei al dirge plating aN the time, 
And the Norwegian colours (a lion 
with a halbert, the Bag bine with 
A white cioss), weie hung with loud 
acclamation* of joy. A council of 
state, consisting of 17 pci-ons, was 
appointed; among rhein weie the thite 
in others Ankci, iboles-ois Steitriip, 
Troche, and olhei*. ScHniaflei, the* 
Prince rcpaiied to tin* frontiers, wheie 
39,000 men are trembled. Hostili- 
ties are already said to have taken 
place, but this report is not authenti- 
cated. All the inhabitants were eager 
to take the oath, and even naval 
officers with the crews of all the ships. 
Assurances are said t« have been re- 
ceived from England, that consider- 
able consignments of .corn from pri- 
vate persons may be expected; seven- 
ty ships laden with corn areaheady 
arrived, and two consignments of corn 
left the English ports on the 5th and 
6th of March. A consignment also 
of arms and ammunition designed for 
the Swedish army, was landed whe- 
ther by accident or design, at Bergen. 

|t it said that Prince Christian is to 
marry au English Princess; others, 
Jiowtver, say, he will marry the daugh* 


ter of the Duke of AugUstenhurgh, 
who is about sixteen year* of age.** 

However we learn from the chan* 
cellar of the ‘Exchequer that negoci- 
atious .relative to Norway are still 
going; bn. 

HOLLAND. 

Extract of a letter from an officer 
under Oen. Sir T. Graham, dated 
March* lf»th. - 

! witnessed a most distressing 
scene at Worow on the 10th. A 
waggon load of dead bodies arrived in 
the church yard, about 12 o’clock: 
on going up f recognized the head of 
Col. Carlton of the -11th, a better or a 
braver soldier never fell: next Col. 
Carlton of the guards, poor Skerritt 
was lying across the waggon between 
two coffins. Col. Macdonald was. also 
there by the side of him, end a voting 
officer with the top of his head blown 
off. This load of mbcrv was deposited 
in the church, and dulls having been 
provided, the whole of the hod j vs 
weie buried ne.u day it! thtee graves, 
in Wotow cbuuh yard. The iunc- 
»al was attended b) the inlHiary in the 
town, chiHh tlie renam* of Col, 
Skcriitt’s brigade, which before the 
Assault consisted of a’oout 9400, but is 
now reduced to p. : t* f end about 150 
prhoneus ; the r t arc kibed and 
wounded 


OBITUARY. 

Or. JjC'/Jen. — To the account of the 
death of tin, gentleman, imerted in 
our Magazine for January* 1812, we 
have to add futther particulars, 
from the information of a correspond- 
ent. 1 )r. Leyden 1 ose by the pofirer of 
native genius, from the humblest ori- 
gin to a very distinguished rank in the 
literary world. Uis studies included 
almost every branch of human science, 
ami he was alike ardent in the pursuit 
of all. The greatest power of his 
mind was- perhaps shewn in his acquisi- 
tion of inodei n and ancient languages, 
lie exhibited an unexampled facility, 
not merely in acquiring them, but in 
tracing their affinity and connection 
with each other; fend from that talent, 
combined with his taste and general 
knowledge, we had a right to expect, 
from what he did in a very few years, 
that he would, if he had lived,' have 
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thrown the greatest light upon the 
most abstruse j>arts of the history of 
the East. Among Ur. Leyden s poe- 
try his Ode on the Death of Nelson is 
undoubtedly the best of those poetical 
effusions that he published since he 
went to India. The following apos- 
trophe to the blood of that hero, has a 
sublimity of thought, and happiness 
of expression* which, never could have 
been attained but by a true poet: 

44 Blood of the brave, thou art not lost : 
Amid the waste of waters blue : 

The tide that rolls to Albion's coast 
Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue. 

And thou shalt be the vernal dew, 

To foster valour's during seed ; 

The generous plant shall still its stock' 
renew. 

And Hosts of heroes rise when oue shall 
bleed." 

lie never solicited favour i but he was 
raised, by the liberal discernment of 
his noble friend and patiou Lord 
Minto, to situations that allot ded him 
an opportunity of shewing, that lie 
was as scrupulous and as inflexibly 
virtuous in the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties, as he was attentive in pii- 
vate life to the duties of moiality and 
religion. It is not easy to convey an 
idea of the method which Dr. Leyden 
used in bis studies, or to describe the 
unconquerable ardour with which 
these were pursued. During his early 
residence in India, I had a paiticular 
oppoi tunily of observing both. When 
he read a lesson in Persian, a person 
near him whom he had taught, wrote 
down each word on a long slip of 
paper, which was afterwards divided 
into as many pieces as there were 
words, and pasted in alphabetical or- 
der, under different heads of veibs, 
nouns, See. into a blank book that 
formed a vocabulary of each day’s 
lesson. All ibis he had in a few hours 
instructed a very ignorant native to 
do, and this man ho used in his broad 
accent to call “ one of his mechanical 
aids.” lie was so ill at Mysore, soon 
after his arrival from England, that 
Mr. Anderson, the surgeon who at- 
tended him, despaiicd of hialife; but 
though all bis friends endeavoured at 
this period to prevail upon him to ic- 
lax in his application to study, it was 
in vain. *He used, when unable to sit 
upright, to prop himself up with pil- 
lows, and continue his translations. 


On$ day that 1 was sitting by l.is bed- 
side, the surgeon came in. 44 I am 
glad you are he re,” said Mr. Ander- 
son, addressing himself to me ; "you 
will be able to persuade Leyden to at- 
tend to my advice. I have told him 
before, and I now* repeat, that he will 
die if he docs not leave oiVhis studies, 
and remain quiet.” 44 Very well. 
Doctor,” exclaimed Leyden, 14 you 
have doneyourduty, but you mustnow 
hear me ; I cannot be idle, and whether 
1 die or live, the wheel must go louiul 
to the last and heactualiy continued, 
under the depression of a fever, and 
a liver complaint, to study more than 
ten hours qrich day. The temper of 
Doctor Leyden was mild and ge- 
nerous ; and he could bear, with per- 
fect good humour, raillery on his 
foibles. When he arrived at Calcutta 
in I8u5, 1 was most solicitous re- 
garding his reception in the society 
of the Indian capital. 44 I entreat 
you iny dear friend. (I said to him) 
the day he landed, to be careful of the 
impression you make on your enter- 
ing this community; for God’s sake 
learn a little English; and be silent 
upon literary subjects except among 
literary mer.” 44 Learn English l” he 
exclaimed, 44 no, never; it was trying 
to learn that language that spoilt my 
Scotch; and as to being silent, 1 will 
promise to hold my tongue, if you 
will make fools hold theirs.” — Hi* 
memory was most tenacious, and lie 
sometimes loaded it with lumber. 
W hen lie was at Mysore, an argument 
occurred upon a point of English 
history; it was agreed to refer it to 
Leyden; and, to the astonishment of 
all parties, he repeated verbatim the 
whole of an Act of Parliament in the 
reign of James 1. relative to Ireland, 
which decided the poiut in dispute. 
O n bei ng asked how he came to charge 
his memory with such extraordinary 
matter, he said,, that several years be- 
fore, when he was, writing on the 
changes that had taken place in the 
Euglish language, this Act was one 
of the documents to which he had 
rcfericd as a specimen of the style of 
that age, ajid that he had retained 
every word in his memory. — flis love 
of the place of his nativity was a pas- 
sion in which he had always a pride, 
and which in India he cherished with 
the fondest enthusiasm* X once went 
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to see him when he w& Very ill/ and Much ado ahmit' Nothing, and the 
bad been confined to his bed for many Merry 1 Vices of Windsor , were mcrito- 
days : thoVfc were* Several gentlemen riousj but he was chiefly known to 
in the room : he inquired if 1 had any the public as the painter of pious fa* 
news. I told him J had £ letter from unUies rising from their graves, anti 
EskdaTe. 4 ‘ And what are they about pretty little children going up into 
in the Borders ?” he asked. ** A cu- heaven; not that the reverend artist 
riou9- circumstance/* ['replied, “ is always confined himself to such un- 
stated in my letter;’* and 1 read him earthly objects: for the late Earl 
Ti passage which described the conduct 4 Grosveubr, wc are informed, possess- 
or our volunteers on a fire being* ed some from his hand of a very 
kindled by mistake at one of the bea- different description, 
cons. This letter mentioned that the On Tuesday, the 22(1 ult. James 
moment the blaze, which was the sig- Stevenson of Walton, aged 84; and 
nal of invasion, was seen, the inoun- oit the Thursday following, Mary Ste - 
tainceis hastened to their^rendCzvous, vensoh, his widow, nged 85. They 
and those of Leddesdafe swam the had been married sixty- four years, and 
Ewes River to reach it. Trteyweic reared a large family without assist- 
assembled (though several of their ance iiomthe parish. Soon after the 
houses were at the distance of six and old man's death, his widow begged he 
teven miles) in two hours, and at break might not be buried until Saturday, 
tif day the party marclred into the and she should be ** ready to go with 
town of Hawick (a distance of twenty him.” 

miles from the place of assembly) to Lately, aged 100 years, William 
the Border tune of ** vs ha dar middle Ntra'match, of Hull, well known by 
with me?" Leyden’s countenance be- the name of Blind Billy, 
came animated as 1 proceeded with At 01 College in his 88th 
this detail, and at its ck*se liespiung yoai. Dr. Burney, He was an ex- 
f.orn his sick bed, and, withsbangc cellent scholar, and well acquainted 
melody and still strangqr gcsticula- with most of the oriental languages: 
tious, song aloud, “ wha dar meddle his History of Music, and Musical 
wth ?nt, iL'ka dar meddle with me?" Travels are valuable additions to Bri- 
““'eveial of those who witnessed this ti^b literature, from the knowledge 
scene looked at him as one that was which they impart, and from their 
rawng in the delirium of a fever, elegant style. The Cunning Man, 
The return of his disoider soon after written by Rousseau, was advpted by 
put a period to his suffer ing*. — J. M. 13 r- Burney to the English stage. ft 

Oil the 20th of February in South was playful and s-piiited, and not a 
Mol ton street, Joseph Wilttams, Esq. nie^u* version of the original. Dr. B. 
of Gianarvon, Carnarvonshire, at the was intimately acquainted with all the 
age of 84. He had served in the army distinguished characters who flourish- 
twenty, two years. The latter part of cd in his time, at home and abroad, 
his life he was unfortunately engaged and in particular habits of intimacy 
in a suit in Chancery, which with- with Dr. Samuel Johnson. The last 
held from him all his property, so work of Dr. Burney, we arc told, was 
that he suffered the greatest privations. a Life of Metastasjo, highly esteemed 
Had he lived another month, his for ils candour, information, judg- 
a flairs in Chancery, after a lapse of merit, and taste. In all the relations 
thirty years, would have be eh fettled, of private life, the Doctor’s character 
and he would Save possessed most was exemplary, as a husband, father, 
valuable estates, though but the and friend. His daughter was the 
wreck of his original patrimony. author of many moral novels, deserv- 

On the 20th ult. at Basted- place, in edly popular, particularly her Oc- 
Kcnt, the Rev. William Veters, a pre- cilia. His son is one of the most ac- 
beiul of Lincoln, &c. He was for- compliahed scholars and profound 
merly a member of the Royal Acade- critics of the present day; his man- 
toy, but had resigned that honour, if ners were peculiarly eas^ spirited, 
honour it be, many years. As an and gentlemanly, and he had all the 
Artist, it is said, -his works were chiefly graces of the Chesterfield school with* 
of an inferior rank: his pictures fioiu out any of its studied formality. 

Ukivebsal Mag. Vol. XXL 2 X 
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conNwur, his eves, Iiaii them restored to him : 


FTUVO sheriff's officers lately went 
X to the hou.se of Jacob Francis, at 
Ban ham, neat Launceston, to levy an 
execution on his goods. On stating 
their business, they were violently as- 
saulted by Francis (who is an old man), 
Isis wife, and family, who, being armed 
with sticks, knives, jkc. compelled the 
office is to withdraw, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to discharge their duty, 
in which they weie both wounded. 
Having procured the assistance of 
some constables of Launceston, the 
officers again repaired to the house, 
where they found the door shut, and 
the family armed, and were told that 
whoever dated to enter should lose his 
i’fe. Thcv, however, forced an cn- 
f cc, and having seized the old man, 
v, t 1 e about to disarm him, when a 
fowling. piece was discharged at one. 
of the constables, named Jury, and its 
CDirenth having entered his side, he 
fell deud on the spot.- The whole of 
the family were taken into custody. 

DURHAM. 

On the 13th inst. to commemorate 
the downfall of Bonapaite, a laige 
tar-banc! was burnt on the church 
steeple of Mcnington, and 1.>I. was 
sub&criffed to irgale the inhabitants. 
On live same day, W. T. M\lvtn, Esq. 
gave twel\ e guineas to the inhabitants 
of Sunderland Bridge; and B. J. Cal- 
vin, of Burnhall, gave the same sum 
to the people of Tudhoc and Farewell 
Hall, to drink his Majesty’s health. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

One of the Winc hester papers has 
re published from a popular work, the 
following biographical sketch of a 
Saint, whose name is often recollected 
in showery weathci : — ** St. Swithin, 
at his own previous solicitation, was 
. buried at Winchester, in the common 
cemetery, or church yard, instead of 
the chancel of the minster, as was the 
.general usage with other bishops ; but 
bis fame did not surfer l»y such humi- 
lity : The services he had rendered 
the ecclesiastics weie great, ami* that 
body did not prove ungratcfbl ; his 
grave was soon mat Iced as peculiarly 
efficacious to the suffering Christians, 
iuid miracles out of number were re- 
curded to have been Wrought by his 
bolv remains. Ode man who had lost 


and others received similar benefits; 
none, indeed, wyre refused relief, who 
applied for it will} an humble heart, 
and firm reliance" in the Saint’s exer- 
tion ! hence he naturally soon ac- 
quired the appellation of merciful* 
Such an extensive benevolence be- 
came the tht'me of universal praises; 
an order was obtained to remove the 
holy reliques into the choir, as better 
suiting their merits; and a giand and 
solemn procession, was appointed to 
grace the ceremony. A most violent 
rain shnwdr, however, fell on the 
destined day, and continued for 39 
oltiers, without intermission; in con- 
sequence of which, the idea of a re- 
moval was abandoned, as displeasing to 
St. Swithin, and as such , heretical and 
blasphemous; though it would appear 
that the Saint afterwards relented, and 
permitted his bones to he taken from 
the cemetery, and lodged among the 
remains of the other bishops, in the 
\ car 1 093. r i,'he vulgar adage, that \re 
shall have forty days continuance of 
wet weather whenever rain fall.'? on St. 
Swi tin if s festival, no doubt, a; os© 
from this presumed supernatural cir- 
cumstance. Without disputing the 
fact fiom which the. popular fmey 
sprang, which, notwithstanding the 
glut ing emirs and absurdities of the 
monkMi w; iters, is very probable to 
have been the case; thcie is, never- 
theless, not any occasiou to have re- 
course to a miraclotoaccountforsuc.il 
a phenomenon. Experience has am- 
ply shewn, that, whenc r a wet sea- 
son sets in about the cud of June to 
the midtile of July, when the heat of 
the sun is usually the most intense, it 
generally continues to nearly the end 
of the summer, when the action of 
that orb ha« con ddcrably* abated ; thu 
rain affording matter for exhalation, 
alwavs naturally the strongest at the 
hottest period of the year, and those 
exhalations yielding in return matter 
for rain.” 

KENT. 

Seven Oaks was lately the fullest 
and dullest market ever known for 
beef; much of the best bought for 
Gs. per stone. A cow that had tra- 
velled forty miles, and for which the 
owner had been offered 361. in the 
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stall, but a short time before, fetched 1 
only £St. 10s. Mutton, 7s. 4d. to 8s. 
pei stone. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. [Tolrovd, who was the occasion 
of the melancholy fate of Miss La- 
vinia Robinson, of Manchester, has 
been obliged to give way to the popular 
feeling against him, which began to 
be unequivocally expressed by at ts of 
violence against the house in which 
he resided. Contrary to his declared 
determination he left the town, under 
the protection of the constables, hav- 
ing bcfoic been expelled fioin the 
office of man-midwife to the Lying- 
iti-Iiospital, by an unanimous vote of 
the trustees. # 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At Orimsby the public mind ex- 
pressed itself, in a variety of wavs, 
iip.m the late joyful occasion. Effi- 
gies, statues, transparencies, &c/wcre 
exhibited on the 14 th, as soon asdaik- 
ness became visible. The diiVcient 
attitudes of poor Honey were suffi- 
cient to create a new feeling in the 
risible faculty. In one .place, seated 
in a chair of state, with a sufficient 
quantity of hemp round his neck, with 
the words annexed, “ TlieyVo say. I'm 
going to Hell hay, there to stay till 
my dying day." In another place, 
tied to the tail of a cupeling bull, 
mid other shapes and forms too nume- 
rous to describe, all conveying well 
imagined touches at the times. 

At (i return, the following dreadful 
and mysterious circumstance is stated 
to have occurred :-r-Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey, and their son, John God- 
frey, paituok, at dinner, of a baked 
meat pudding; arid, after part of it 
was elitcn, the dj>b was taken to the 
kitchen to the savant boys. It ap- 
pears to have contained pojson : Mr. 
Godfrey was dead on the loth inst. 
and it is said that Mrs. Godfrey and 
John Godfrey were then dying. In 
the whole, eight* porous had eaten 
of this pudding, hut of the others we 
have no information l 

NORFOLK. 

As a testimony of the public joy, 
for the late turn of events, a public 
dinner was given at Yarmouth, to all 
the inhabitants who chose to partake 
of it on the Quay ; previous to which, 
a droll maritime procession was exhi- 
bited, S\i00 tickets were issued for the 


dinner. The viands consisted of 89on 
pounds height of pi imp beef; 
plum puddings, each pudding weigh- 
ing five pounds; about 80 barrels of 
beer; and 8400 penny loaves: 60 pipes, 
and Go half ounces of tobacco. There 
were 58 tables, conneclingatcach ciul, 
and extending three quarters of a mile 
in a diiect line* The subscription 
raised among the inhabitants for this 
grand Icte, in a day or two, exceeded 
1000 pounds. The day passed over 
with good order, and was concluded 
with an immense bonfire, presenting 
a singular spectacle to near 30,000 
pei sons. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At the late Somerset assizes, a cause 
of the greatest unpo! tance to sports- 
men was tried, by which it was esta- 
blished, that no pel son ha** a right to 
destroy dogs belonging to othci per- 
sons, whether trespassing or not, and 
that cautionary boaids aie of no avail. 
The action was brought by Mr. Cor- 
ner, against T. S. Champneys, Esq. 
and his (gamekeeper, for shooting the 
plaintiff’s greyhound, which was 
proved by several gentlemen to be a 
most valuable animal. It appeared 
that Mr. Champneys had ordered his 
servants to destroy all found on 
his premises; and one witness stated 
thtyt the dog was forcibly talfbn, tied 
to the stump of a tree, and there shot 
and buned. The defendant attempted 
to justify hitmelf by stating that be 
bail cautionai v boards put up, speci- 
fying that all dogs found on his gi minds 
would be shot — The learned judge 
auimudtci led severely on Mr. (Mminp- 
i icy*’ conduct, and stated, t I k: t such 
notice would not juMsly the destruc- 
tion of dogs. The jury leturned a 
verdict for the plaintilf— Damages 60l. 

StkSEX. 1 

The town of Lewes was verv sin- 
gularly decorated dm mg the night of 
the illuminations, April 40. Over the 
White Hart Inn, with a trails paieucy, 
were these woi ds : 

** Alexander the Great, 

Sealed Bonaparte’* lute.*' 

Mr. Elphick, School Mill, had a 
transparency ioj#rcscnting John Bull 
with a broad grin, having in his hand 
a quaitern loaf, labelled 4d. Below 
was a large piece of roasting beef, 
labelled 4d. The bottom of the pic* 
ture had the fallowing lines : 

2X 9 . 
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€t Old time's returud, w}th beef a uc| 
jorum full, 

Behold the honest noble staunch John 
Bull ! 

With eyes elate, and truly British heart, 
John eyes the beef, and roars — no Bony* 
part.** 

Elizabeth Batchelor, of Poplar-row, 
having no window of her own, there- 
fore called to her aid a tree;, to which 
she attached the following trans* 

parency : Bonaparte in a sedan- 

chair, without a bottom, dragged along 
by two Cossacks; the imprisoned ty- 
rant exclaimed — 

“ To tell the truth, I do not like this fun, 
1 that have made so many thousands 
run.” 

John Ihill, who looks of», says — 

u Go on, my lads, there let him ride and 
gr.imble. 

He from his seat has bad a proper tum- 
ble.” 

Again— 

X friend to peace and plenty you may 
sec. 

That has no house will ornament a tree ; 
It is enough, she can afford no more. 

To light olf Honey to a distant shore.” , 

The ironmongery warehouses of 
Lowdell and Co. exhibited black* 
smiths at their forges, converting the 
weapon# of war into implements of 
peace. r 

Mr. A. Weston had John Bull at 
table, with beef6d. per lb.; porter 4d. 
si pot; quartern loaf 8d. ; — motto, 
4t Once • more happy — peace and 
plenty.” 

Yorkshire. 

An event not a little resembling the 
supposed dexterity of William Tell, 
in. shooting the apple off his son's head, 
recently occuneu in the park of Stain* 
borough Castle, the seat of Ilcjnry 
Vernon, Esq. After some dispute be- 
tween Isaac' Naylor, the gamekeeper, 
and another person, about a gun twen- 
ty-three inches long, a person held his 
hat upon his head, the breward against 
Lis forehead, with the open part fa- 
cing him: The keeper immediately 
*hoi at arms length, and the ball went 
through the middle of the crown. 
The person who held the hat, not 
suspecting that the keeper was going 
to shoot, was extremely frightened for 
$pme minutes; but said,, he would 
stand in the same position again if the 


’'keeper durst shoot- The keeper inj* 
mediately shot within one inch of th* 
first shot.- 

I UPLAND. , 

The following interesting trial took 
place at the Quarter Sessions, Dub- 
lip, on the 8th of last February. 

A FARTHING! 

The Kino, at the Prosecution of JortN 

Millar, against George Hone. 

Mr. Green, as counsel for the crown,, 
stated the case in nearly the following 
terms: — Although the privilege is of- 
ten waved in this Court, yet there are 
some particularities in this case that 
require you to be acquainted with be- 
fore you heqr the evidence. It may 
appear, at first sight, trivial and. insig- 
nificant, on account of the small value 
of the property taken; hut. Gentle- 
men, in morality, principle, and law, 
the offence is not the less culpable be- 
cause the object is trivial. Gentle- 
men, you have probably all hear^, 
that in the reign of Queen Anne, there 
were but three farthings coined: it 
was at a short period before the death 
of that sovereign this coinage took 
place; and, Gentlemen, it is a matter 
of historical record, that in the coin- 
ing of the third farthing, the die broke. 
From this circumstance, an adventi- 
tious value was added to these three 
pieces ; so much so. that one of them 
is preserved in the King’s Museum, as 
a very great curiosity ; a second is also 
in the British Museum ; but the third 
is missing. I do not doubt but that, 
the gentlemen on the other side will 
argue, that a jury ought not to take 
into their notice or consideration any 
extrinsic value that may be placed oh 
it, hut look upon it merely as a fai* 
thing. But,Genilemen, I may say to 
you, in the words of liudibras. 

The value of any thing. 

Is just as mpeh as it will bring. 

Some years ago, a "public advertise- 
ment was sent, offering a reward of 
£500 for the third farthing, and so 
well aware of thi9 circumstanced^ 
the prosecutor, that when this farthing 
came by accident into bis hands, ha 
considered it of the gieatest value, and 
kept it under lock and key. Gentle- 
men, if it is the real farthing, it must, 
be of considerable value. The pri- 
soner, convinced of thi$> conceived 
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the base idea of seeming it (a himself, in the defence which might be urged 
ami for this borrowed it from Mr. Mil- by the other side, that the pleadings 
lar (in who«e service he was), under were so widely spread. Mr. Green 
the pretence of shewing it to a pci son concluded by stating a general priii* 
who was a judge of ancient coins. Mr. ciplc of law, that if a person gets pro- 
Millar gave it to him without any sus- perty in a fraudulent manner, or by 
pi cion of any sinister design ; but on fraudulent representation, he is guilty 
his making i cpcMted application to the of larceny, 
prisoner for it, he got nothing but eva- Dorothy Millar examined* 

sive replies in return. A few even- The substance of her examination 
ings after this transaction, the prisoner was that she was manied, and lived 
Jfclonc asked Millar to accompany him in Grafton- street, where she keeps a 
to a public house on the Quay, where confectioner s shop. She knew the 
they had before been in the habit of prisoner Hone ; he lived with them as 
resorting to. Millar, rather unwilling- journeyman; he aUo boarded in the 
ly v accompanied him. When he had house. *About eight or nine weeks ago 
sat down in the public rct>m, he found Hone came into the parlour where she 
several of Hone’s acquaintance there, was writing: there had been some 
who immediately began a conversation halfpence brought in by the servant 
about the farthing, as to its value, and maid, which were laid on the mantle- 
wbat was to be done with it. Mr. Mil- piece, among which were the farthing 
lar declined any conversation about it, in question. Hone took it in his 
conceiving he was only brought for hands, and said it was a Queen Anne’s 
the purpose of being betrayed into farthing; that after some conversation 
some expression before witnesses, but as to the value of it, she locked it up 
demanded the farthing from Hone, in the shop. On the 22d of Septetu- 
Now, Gentlemen of the Jury, what do her, llone came to her, and asked her 
you think of the modest proposal of for the loan of the farthing: she asked 
Holier Whv, that before he would her husband, Mr. Millar, where it was* 
give it up, Mr. Millar must execute a not wishing to give it; but Mr. Millar 
security, or bond, to the amount of gave it him, and he never returned it 
•i’700, as half the expected price of since; Hone never made any proposi- 
the fai thing. Mr. Millar spurned at tion as to buying it; there were seve* 
this, went home, and the next day ra! conversations about it, all which 
brought him before Mr. Guinness, It was estimated of great value. Hone 
one of the magistrates of Duke-street said he had been lookhig for it for 
police office. At first Mr. G. thought twelve years. 

jit a case too trilling for any legal pro- This witness was cross-examined 
cess; but when he saw with what per- with much ingenuity by Mr. M'Nally, 
severance Hone kept possession oi the but nothing very important arose out 
farthing, he would not refuse to take of it. 

the informations. Gentlemen, l must John Millar examined '. 

inform you that, even in this stage of He stated tW be was the husband 
the case, be was attended by an attor- of the last witness; remembered the 
ney, and two barristers were thereto circumstances stated by his wife; rc- 
defend his right of assuming to him- members the night that Hone wanted 
seif this part of the property of Millar, to borrow the farthing; he went to the 
—Let me ask you,»Gentlemeu, would door, looked out, came back, hesitated, 
not a man who acted in this way shew and then made the application to Mrs* 
you that be attached a much greater Millar for the farthing; he desired 
?alue to this piece of metal than its her to let him have it; he considered 
nominal value. It is not to be allow- it of great value; he had read in a 
•d in a Court of Justice, that any Bath paper of <£300 reward for the lost 
man shall, with impunity, take even a farthing. Hone said it was worth 
farthing, and dare the person whom «£l400. He remembers the evening 
he thus deprived of his property.— when Hone brought bim to the pub- 
Mr. Gredh then 6tated the nature of lie-house; be had Ins friends there, 
the indictment, and the reason that it who began asking witness what he 
contained so many counts ; it was for would do with the far thing? After 
the purpose of preventing any quibble some-conversation, Hone asked him to 
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give security, or bond, for .£70ft, un- 
til they divided the prc>fils of the fai- 
thing between them. The night he 
made Hone a prisoner, lie asked thiee 
separate times for it; at the last ap- 
plication, I lone said he would be d — d 
bcfoie he would give it tip. lie also 
refused to give it up before the magis- 
trates. 

This witness was cross- examined by 
Mr. Ridgeway. 

Mark Mugrath, Esq. was •worn, and 
f Uted, that the prhotierh.nl piomised 
before him, at the police-office, to ic- 
tum the faulting, which he did not. 

The Court then said, that (/one had 
made an ..ftidavit, stating that he had 
lpst the farthing. 

On the pait of the defence two wit- 
nesses were pioduced as to the chaiac- 
ter of Hone, whose knowledge went to 
but a blunt time, hut during that time 
gave him an excellent character. 

Mr. M'Naliv submitted to the Re- 
corder, that there was no evidence to 
support the indictment, there was no 
stealing, the prosecute! had given tjie 
farthing (o his client voluutatilv. 

The Recorder then addressed the 
Jury, by stating, that it w«*s for them 
to consider whether, when the prisoner, 
borrowed the farthing, it was with a 
fraudulent intention or not. If they 
believed it was so, they must find him 
uilty of larceny. There were a minu 
er of counts in the indictment, but 
none of them went laither than to 
charge him with petty larceny, for 
none of them put a higher value on 
the farthing than one shilling ; it then 
was for them to decide whether they 
conceived the borrowing it was but a 
dev icc to obtain posses. ion of it. This 
they were to judge fmm the evidence, 
and the first circumstance for their at- 
tention was, that he knew the value of 
it, for he said he was for twelve years 
in search of it — the next was his con- 
tinually refusing to return it— a third 
wa* his collecting his friends in a place 
where he had invited the prosecutor 
to come, and when lie had succeeded 
in bringing him, he wanted, before 
those persons so assembled, to procure 
from Millar a security or bond for so 
large a sum as «£7<X>. f Suiely these 
circumstances aie worthy to be taicen 
into consideration by an intelligent 
Jvuy, as to what was the prisoner’s in- 
tention of getting possession of tlris 
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farthing. There was also bringing 
counsel to the police-utfice, and his 
anxiety to he discharged the first sit- 
ting day of that Couit, after the infor- 
mations were sworn, and before the 
bills of indictment lud been found by 
the G i and Jury, 'fib conduct on that 
occasion was, that when tins applica- 
tion was made, he 'the I. earned Judge) 
desired him to leave the farthing in 
the hands of the eleik of the crown, 
his answer was that it was at his lodg- 
ings, which were a gre.it way oft’; yet 
in an affidavit which he made after, 
where he sworn he lost the fat thing, 
it proved tliafrhis lodgings weie mi near 
the Gouri s\e Abbey-street. Reside*, 
considering all these circumstances, 
by what light di es lie keep the pro- 
perty of Mi. Millar > Surely it can- 
not be said that he has a legal light. 
I think. Gentlemen of t he Jury, all 
these ciicu instances considered, that 
it is by a rVaduleut right he keeps pos- 
session of the ptopeity, and with a 
fraud u lent intention he obtained it. 

The Jury instantly returned a ver- 
dict of Guilt//. 

The Recoidtfr then addressed the 
prisoner. — “George Hone, the (’omt 
has taken iiVo consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, in which 
you are only charged with petty lar- 
ceny, >ct it appears with more circum- 
stances of aggravation than are geftc- 
lally to he found in crimes of that 
class. Voft were the servant of the 
man whose property you have taken— 
this was an aggravation. From your 
manners, appearance, and the charac- 
ter you have got, you ought to have 
been above the mean device, the 
fraudulent schemes by which you have 
obtained this property, and which you 
have kept without the smallest signs 
of contrition. Let me tell you, though 
you seem insensible of it, that the vei- 
dict of that Jury has stamped igno- 
miny on your cbaiactcr. It is with 
regret 1 state that the^Court aie un- 
able to go as far as they would wish 
in your punishment. Your sentence 
is, that you he imprisoned in the jail of 
Newgate for twelve calendar months, 
after which you are to (iud two sure- 
ties in ,£‘20 each, and yourself in 
<£40 j and, unless you gtvt up the 
farthing, not a day of that time will 
be remitted you.” 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theWinchoster Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of O ATM E A I, per Boll of Molbs. 
Averdnpois, from, the Returns received in the Week ended Apiil Kith, 1814. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Midds\. 

Surrey 

Hi*rlmrd| 

Bedford 

Dunlin. 

Norton. 

Rutland 

LlMCtSt. 

Nottin?. 

Derby 

StalOrd 

Salop 

Hi re for. 

Wor’sf. j 

Warn ie. 

Wilts 

Berks 

< >\f«»rd 

r.vks 

• it .'roll 

Mi niti^o 

Knduor. 


Wheat 

i ?. d. 

74 7 

79 0 
712 0 
7V 4 
71 2 

75 0 

;< 

5 5 7 

77 4 

82 10 

84 0 

78 8 

74 8 

V : u 

84 >. 

69 2 


Rye 
s. <L 
41 1! 

4 l ( 
41 l 
40 ( 


Bariev ' 
,v. d 
40 9 

40 1) 

40 4 
36 10 

:r» 8 

()j .53 > 

-I.::! •; 
1 


r* 8 

:»i 

:>i 


72 10] 
7<> 

7'i oj 
82 in! 
80 ( 


56 


u 
~l 4* 

— ! 43 

l(.j 12 

3 ■;.< 

-I 42 
—I 34 
— - * { 

_j 

! .47 
jo 

— i 41 

3d 


Oats 


Ml ft III. MR COfiMI’lES. 


31 

31 

21 ) 

27 

o» 

'24 

o 

26 
2- 8 
*;o 
.‘1 ! 
.. 1 
30 
:t- 
51 

27 

28 


21 

3 a 
31 


Kssex 

ivi-nt 

Suva»\ 

v mV4k ! 08. 


Avrnitrc of Ef'itftnu! cu d WV/o. 

\V !u* it /(» ». 80 i K m» 16 : 5d.; Jhirlix 
1 M. ; ( Jill *• 27 1. 0*1. ; lle.ite 
48*.. (i i. ) lVa.e 1>.K 0 !. , O.htmcalj 
■3 0s. 30. 


» ‘ . . . . j 

\orfelk ! 

Lincoln 

York 

Purh'im . . . 

«[i\* rthmnborlan. 
b‘K main. rland . . 

i-a.irhiiwl . . 
I'j'Lsm :*«tcr . ... 

d.i’.e.vr 

1 *| f lint ........ 

6j|J V-TlIJ^ll , 

9r lu^lesea 

h/o iruarvon .... 
4 ji Merioneth .... 
0U ' ..... 

j'J Pembroke .... 
2;jt onnarliieu .. 
iGlamoegan . . . . 
!<;!«meisRT .... 

Slllli'Ml 

| \l w mi on th . . . . 

'Devon 

jf urn wall 

j i )orsct . . 

! » filin'. \ 


Wheat 
s. <1 
75 n 
7.5 0 

70 l) 

o| 
on n 
63 n 

67 4 
70 

68 
66 
70 
86 
84 
78 


87 9 


R\e i 

JT.“ (i: 

39 0 


3 a 0 


Barley 
s. d.\ 
40 

40 
35 
37 
37 
33 
37 

41 


44 

r »2 

a 2 




Oats. 
s. d. 
29 10 
29 8 

25 10 

26 11 

21 2 
25 2 

21 
23 
25 


39 

41 

48 


4,26 

“(24 

28 

31 


4!) 

54 

48 

41 

48 

47 

41 

■* 36 
- 41 
j 35 
57 
i 37 


36 li- 


lt 

9 

6 

6 

4 

9 

6 


45 10 
29 10 
22 6 


37 

--j 33- 

— 3 1 


i i‘>r 


28 0 


PRICES OF CAN AC, OoCk. MKE hi-FICE, WATER WORKS, 
Bit LU l'Ai\ nUARCS &t. &■ c. 

A}>rU y.5, 181 4. 


noci*s. 

■Gouiou-rciul, 150/. per -share 
l'i*vt India, 124/. p»-r vent 
l.uudon, lod|/. ditto 
Wad -India, I6u/. ditto 
c w u.s. 

Era ml Junction, 233 Z. per share 
Grand Union, 92/. ditto 
Huddersfield, I 1/. 10*. per share 
Kemict ami Avon, 22/. ditto 
Monmouth, 140/. ditjo 


\\ \ir.R-V\oilT.t 

East London, 70/. per sh:ue 

IN SI R l.VCC-OI 1 li’LS. 

Albion, 46/. per share 
Globe, 113/. ditto 
Imperial, 48/. ditto 

BRIDGE'S, 

Strand, 28/. per share 

Ditto Annuities, 16/. per share prem. 


L. Wolfe and Co. C 'anal. Dock , and Stock Brokers. 


BUX of MORTALITY, from MARCH 2-2, 1SI i, to APRILS, 1814. 


* 'llll.- IT.NKD. 
A tales 861 £ 


I'cMhU'S 897 


BURIED. 

| Males 991 ? lci 4 i 
■ nm I Females 950, 1941 


Whereof have died under two years old 497 



2 and 5 -#166 
5 and lo - 68 

10 and 20 - 62 
20 and 30 - 1 1 6 
30 and 40 - 1/4 
10 and :>o - 223 
50 and 6; - 204 


60 and 70 208 
70 and 80 137 
80 am# 90 - 72 
90 and 100 14 


Beck Loaf, 4s.5d. 4s. 2d. 4s .2d. 3s.lld. 
h'uh, 20s. pur bushel, per lb. [3s. lid. 
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r< W e shali never envy ihe tumour* which wit and learning obtain in auv other 
cause, it we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth/*— Dll. Joiinmjn. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


For the l' mversat Magazine. 

Reflections on Letters which 
passed between a M.y. and, a Cle- 
rical Magistrate, on the Af- 
vaiks of the Poor. 

I HAVE lately read a pamphlet 
containing litters written by a 
M.P. and a clerical magistrate on the 
situation and the affairs of the poor. 

This is, certainly, a very important 
subject, and worthy the attention of 
every thinking and reflecting person, 
who wishes to promote the happiness 
of mankind in general. 

Much has al ready* bt -n said and 
written on the subject ;* and the late 
Mr. Pitt had vanity sufficient to think 
that he could apply a remedy to ic- 
movc the evil, which had banled the 
efforts of all those who had lived be- 
fore him ; but his scheme proved 
abortive, and it ever must with those 
who have never thought on the sub- 
ject, nor have gained any knowledge 
, of it by experience. Blit every one, 
who has an opinion to offer, has suf- 
ficient vanity to suppose that he can 
relieve the public burden and melio- 
rate the painful feelings of (he poor. 

It has beeu the fashion, for some 
time past, to think that there is not 
any thing cau be done effectually, 
without educating the poor children ; 
while there are others who think pa- 
rochial houses for the recept ion of the* 
, poor ought to 6e abolished, as cruel 
and impolitic ; and a third is for alter- 
ing the law of settlements, to prevent 
the hurting the feelings of the poor \ 
but 1 confess I should suspect a scheme 
founded upon feelings will never an- 
swer any great or good purpose. 

Jt is here that Virgil sung the hap- 
mess of a pastoral life, and he pro- 
ably painted from nature; but the 
manners, the customs, the riiornls, 
Universal Mag. Vot. XXI. 


and the habits of the poor are proba- 
bly changed since his time; neither 
is the happiness which he described 
to be discovered among the paupers of 
the present day. 

It you enter the dwelling of the 
generality of our cottagers, and espe- 
cially in our great manufacturing 
towns, instead of finding a Daphne 
(as sung bv Virgil) crowned with jes- 
samine and roses, you will see a dirty, 
ragged slattern, with her face covered 
with snuff, and her half-naked chil- 
dren rolling in the dirt. This descrip- 
tion, I am afraid, will be found more 
accurate than the picture painted bv r 
the author of the Letters, where lie 
mentions the comforts enjoyed by the 
cottager in his “great chair by his 
file- side, with the companion of his 
choice, when tin* labour of the day is 
done.” 

To dwell upon the comforts of a 
cottager, from what we observed 
twenty or thirty years ago, shews we 
have neglected to attend to the press- 
ing wants which have overwhelmed 
all their happiness. The distresses of 
a large part of the people me great, 
and the cause is evident to those who 
have attended to the situation of pub- 
lic affairs. Is there an article which 
the poor stand in need of. either to 
eat, drink, or wear, which they can 
purchase > If they bring up a pig 
with the refuse horn their garden, 
they cannot puichasc salt to preserve 
it when killed. The duty on malt 
and on hops is so high, and the price, 
of barley has been so much increased 
within the last twenty years, that 
they cannot n#w, as they did former- 
ly, brew a little beer to recruit their 
exhausted strength in (toe evening, 
after tbe.toi) of trie day is over. They 
must sit in the dark during the win- 
ter evenings, for they cannot purchase 
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a rushrght to disperse the gloom 
whifv* surrounds them. I might 
ment.un many other articles ; but 
these are sufficient tor me to ask, — 
Where ' 5 r<> we to look for the com- 
fort of a cotinge, which was sung by 
flic am ieiu poet in the temperate di- 
ll); to of Italy, but is seldom seen in 
the* fogs of Britain? 

If on.* tiling can afreet a feeling 
breast more than another, and rivet 
the attention of the obsener, it will 
be to see the weary labourer sit down 
to his ordinary repast ; a hit of coarse 
bread and cheese, and with no better 
exhiLnating liquor than a little weak 
tea to wash them down; and this is 
all the refreshment he can procure, 
to enable him to drag through the 
toil of the following day. 

hi this Uncomfortable situation, 
and pressed with the care of procu- 
ring a scanty subsistence, and without 
the prospect of bettering his condi- 
tion, lie is driven from his great chair, 
hit family circle, and his fire-side, to 
an alehouse ; where he learns to sooth 
his rarest by drinking intoxicating li- 
quors, and to form drunken and idle 
habits, Which soon oblige him to ap- 
ply to the overseers for relief. 

# 1 know this to be the case, and it 
Tt in vaifi to deny it. The moral 
' feelings of the poor are degenerated, 
and are rapidly degenerating; and 
some of them are sunk so low, that 
they are lost to shame. The situation 
of many of them fs not now' to be re- 
medied by making a few trifling alte- 
rations respecting settlements, nor by 
allowing paupers money to spend at 
their pleasure, for it would go for 
drink. 

'1 he poor received in England and 
in Wales, in the year ending at Easter 
iso:*, T5,:n 2,6/4. 2*. 4ict. exclu- 
sively of what they received from 
f)()/2 friendly societies, and from the 
Various sums left as charity by our 
pious ancestors, as well as the sub- 
scriptions which are made in incle- 
ment seasons for their relief. With 
all these helps, poverty keeps increa- 
sing upon us, aud will increase still 
more. c 

But, as the author of the Letters 
professes fo be guided by his feelings, 
I am sensible he will consider this 
method of reasoning, ** as the calcu- 
lating scheme of the matter oi fact 


fellows, who are guided by the cold 
theories of the head, without sup- 
posing that a precarious subsistence, 
the shelter of an hedge, the pelting 
of the elements, rags, and dirt, and 
cold, are preferably, when combined 
with privacy, with the companion of 
our choice, to a noble building ©f 
regular bricks, warm clothing, and 
regular food, when forced upon us in 
disgrace in the involuntary company 
of sti angers nut used to our habits, 
or attached to ns by the ties of blood 
or friendship; where the hard-heart- 
ed fare the best, and the jester, with- 
out natural /eelings, is the king of 
the mob-hke assembly in which one 
must live.” 

Such refinement, so highly-colour- 
ed, may shine in a novel to. novel 
readers ; but it is Hot in the least 
adapted to represent the sentiments of 
the present labouring poor. Instead 
of their suffering the pelting of the 
elements/* a family, after having 
earned between two or three guineas 
for their week's labour, and spent the 
whole by Sunday evening, will, if 
any sickness happens to the man, ap- 
ply, the fir*t day, for relief to the 
parish officer. The poor no\v think 
that they have a right to relief when 
asked for; and, if it is refused them, 
they will immediately apply to a ma- 
gistrate for an order ; and he, to save 
trouble, will too often grant it, with- 
out any further inquiry; though the 
Jaw says, that he shall first summon 
the overseer, and hear whether he 
lias any thing to say in defence of his 
conduct. *' 

I entirely agree with the author, 
that the poor laws are very defective; 
but the execution of them is still 
worse. Can there be any thing more 
absurd and impolitic than to place 
the expenditure .of the public purse 
in the hands of.a man who never had 
any economy in regulating his own 
affairs ? s The evils which spring from 
this source are incalculable. 

A trifling alteration in the law re- 
lative to settlements will never signify 
one tittle, either in relieving the feel* 
ings of the poor, or any other people. 
There is a certain class** in society, 
who, by sobriety, industry, and fru- 
gality, not only support themselves, 
but a set of drunken and vicious pau- 
pers, and ; when the overseer c6mes 
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for the poor’s rate; he takes from them 
their last shilling, and very often they 
have not sixpence left to purchase a 
dinner. I shall only ask, whose feel- 
ings ought most to call for our pity ? 
Both magistrates and parish officers 
ought to have rides prescribed to 
them, to direct them in the discharge 
of their duty ; and the law ought to 
contain a marked difference between 
the sober and the industrious, and the 
idle and the vicious poor. The latter 
ought to be treated with severity, and 
have no njqre to eat than they can 
earn by beating of hemp. 

The clerical magistrate says, he al- 
ways considers that he h&s a duty he 
owes to the parish, as well as to. the 
pauper; and, if magistrates and pa- 
rish officers were never to lose sight 
of this rule, it would be the means of 
saving a large sum eyery year to the 
nation. 


jlf?*.CoBBETT«/2 avowed Catholic. 
To (he Editor of the Universal Mug* 
Sik, 

1 7*0 It your ready insertion of my 
? last, accept my thanks; and 
permit me to presume on* your good- 
ness by begging a place tor the in- 
closed epistle to Mr. Cobbett, and 
stiller me to pride mysejf a little on 
my so exactly discerning the senti- 
ments of one as difficult to describe, 
from his continually varying forms, 
as the camejcon : and m order to 
prove myself correct in my last,* suf- 
fer me to introduce my present letter 
to that gentleman wjfh an extract 
from his Register. In the hope that 
von will, if* possible, insert this tlije 
present month, i beg ip subscribe 

myself, 

Your’s* with respect. 


Extract front Cobbett s Register for 
Saturday, May 7, IB i 4. 

“ I cannot think it of much conse- 
quence whether the French be Ca- 
tholics or Protestants, and more espe- 
cially when I see that the Catholics 
are by far the most gay and agreeable 
of the two. • M for the principles of 
freedom, where do you find them 
among the populous sects in Eng- 

* Vide p. 6. of the Univ. Mag. for 
January 1314. 


land? There are a few Unitarian* 
and Independents who 'have sense; 
but the rest, with the exception of 
the Quakers, are a rabble of senseless 
fanatics ; and what is still more de- 
grading than all the rest, rant and 
caut are making their way into the 
church itself, where a preacher, espe- 
cially about London, is popular iv 
proportion as lie departs from the use 
of simple morality and sound reason. 
Every house and every hovel abou4: 
I^mdun is occupied with readings, 
and explaining. 4 ?, and expounding of 
writings, of which one in ten thou? 
sand understands no part of the mean- 
ing. Long li ve the holy fathers, say 
L who relieve the people from all 
this gloomy work, and leave .them 
to frolic and dance. The gloomy su- 
perstition in England is the most 
odious that ever was heard of. I 
think that any country is more likely 
to be happy, and free too, with one 
religion, be it what it may, than with 
all this frowd of varying sects. The 
time is certainly a time of triumph tor 
tlie Catholic religion; and it would 
not beat all wonderful if we were, to 
see conversion to her become one of 
the fashions of the dav. I would 
rather see the people dancing, and 
hear them singing to the so^nd of a 
fiddle, than see them kneeling and 
groaning to the rant ot a Methodist 
preacher. I hope the most holy fa- 
ther’s toe is in prime condition.— 
People, l think, will never again cut 
one another’s throats for religion’s 
sake. I hope the axe and the fire are 
laid aside for ever ; and as to the dif- 
ferent falsehoods that men are led to 
believe, one perhaps is just as harm- 
less, or as little mischievous, as the 
others, providing no one of them has 
in any way a connection with po- 
litics,” 

To Mr. Cobbett. 

I am not a little gratified, and 
can almost pardon all vi.u shps and 
tergiversations, in consideration of 
your so readily complying with my 
advice, and thus*u once boldly avow- 
ing yourself a Catholic, as you doubt- 
less do in the very commencement of 
this extract ; and L doubt not but it is 
the Pope’s condescension with re? 
spect to the Veto, which has enputt- 
2Y 2 . 
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raged you to this, as you, no doubt, this means, if we do not raise otrf 
expect shortly to see all disabilities intellects, we shall at l&ist keep up 
removed by the repeal of the Test our spirits ; for you know thinking 
Act *, und to enjoy that emancipation, on any subject damps and checks that 
the hopes* of which now emboldens joyful giddy carelessness you so much 
many concealed Catholics to meditate admire. 

mi open avowal of their sentiments. With you I cannot enough praise 
Bui, my good Sir, you do not ex- the blessings which would result from 
press j'oursclf sufficiently strong ; t >r all the people of a country being of 
you know it is of infinite importune? one religion. And what has not our 
that the French should he Catholics; church done in the way of endeavour- 
iind as you improve in boldness in ing ft) accomplish this great end ?— 
acknowledging your opinion,! shall We have driven hundreds into banish* 
expect to hear you plead for an in- ment, in the hope that all who re- 
tpusition, auto da Fe t &c. The next mnined would be of one way of think- 
passage of importance in this extract, ihg; we burned hundreds more with 
for 1 mean to notice it regularly, gave the same vv r ise design: but still we 
me some trouble before L could recoil- foupd opinion too hard to subdue* 
ci!e it with your late censures on the Now, my friend, if you can point out 
Unitarians, and 1 almost began to fear a way to accomplish this, you will 
you were becoming heretical at the deserve canonization, and will here* 
very moment you had summoned cou- after be deemed a saint of the first 
rage sufficient to avow yourself ortho- order. Surely, yon do not suppose 
dox ; but I soon perceived it was only that the free -toleration proposed in 
in the friendship of the Unitarians, France will produce this happy effect; 
and some others, to the Catholic tor do not wc see in this country, 
cause, that you had discovered their where toleration has been tried on as 
sense, and that you were still as great broad a scale ,as it is probable it will 
mi enemy to the sentiments ‘which ever be in France, a much .greater 
had produced that love of toleration number of f sectarists than when tole- 
as ever. This is right, my friend ; ration was much less complete ? We 
we Catholics all praise the Unila- have seen, too, that persecution and 
riahs, but hate them most cordially, proscription have failed £ so I perceive 

And now comes the proof, that <n bur one way at all likely to succeed, 
all your late defences of the church, and that is to re-cast the minds of 
it was (lie Church of Rome, not that men, form them all from one model, 
of England, you were advocating; act on them all by the same circum- 
for when you come to speak plainly stances, and then we may hope to see 
oi the latter, you describe her rant all men thinking alike on religion, 
and cant correctly enough : for, as politics, and every other subject : 
you say, what have laymen, or indeed adieu then .to dispute, and adieu 
gown's- men themselves, jlo do with literature; nobody having any opi- 
cxplaining and expounding the scrip- nion to plead for, none will nave a 
t ures, when not one in ' a million, subject to write on ; and then ihe glad 
much less in ten thousand, under- reign of ignorance and devotion will 
stands them, especially as the Church soon revive, with all its pleasing c alm, 
has so kindly relieved them from all I much doubt if even you, Mr. Cob- 
this unnecessary trouble, by explain- bett, would, in that case, have a rea- 
ing them to their hand. What does der. For wli&t are all your Registers 
it signify if our spiritual fathers should designed for, but ^o counteract opi- 
d’tffer a little, or even contradict one nions which you think false ? But 
another completely? We shall be when we are all of. one mind, your 
sure to be right if we believe one of Registers will be entirely useless, 
them ; .or, at least, we cannot err if Triumphant as the Catholic reli- 
we believe, him who was last sane- gion is at this moment, and fashion- 
tioued by, the Church; till his opinion able as it may become, I doubt much 
should nappen to be alighted^ and if the time of its exclusive establish- 
then we must believe the next in ere- ment, at least in this country, is yet 
dit and authority, though he should arrived: hut when it shall, we may 
hold the most opposite opinions to hope that, in adopting the religion of 
those we firmly believed ^before; By France, we may -Imbibe some of lfcr 
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gaiety of character,. though I despair del in the person of the defender of 
of ever seeing the English so merry the church. . What! Mould you, de* 
and frolicsome as the French : for we prive the Pope of any political power ? 
see a wide .difference in this respect and do you call this the re-estabJhh. 
between them, and their neighbours, mem of the Catholic religion*? What 
the Spaniards,, who are by no means is the head of the church without a 
so gay and defcaaire, though equally secular arm to wield its thunder?** 
Catholic. Put, flsj said, fashion may Ifa\e not we always seen ,tl>e holy 
do much, and we may hope in time father giving laws to kino ? and was 
to become almost as volatile and fri- not the degradation of the Pope one 
volous.es ouf new friends, though I of the worst crimes of Bonaparte?— 
am half .afraid there is such a thing as At least 1 hoped to hear you acknow- 
national character , which will, in ledge this, when so many protesttfrits 
some degree, retard this happy epoch are rejoicing at his return to power, 
of mirth- apd festivity. But you will, \ doubt not, be able. 

The succeeding sentences perplex in a future register, to reconcile all 
me not a little, and were* it not so these seeming contradictions as. ckv 
common with you to blow hot and veriy as you did in discussing the 
cold with one mouth, I should again question of tythes, when you under* 
tremble for your orthodoxy. “The took to prove that they were a curse 
must holy father’s toe/' <c cutting in France, and one of those abused 
throats," “ harmless falsehoods," — which justified the Revolution, and 
what does all this mean ? Really, Mr. at the same time that they were a 
Cohbett, I am staggered ; and, good blessing to this country, 
friend as I am to you, 1 must say that Jn the hope that you will always 
I much fear you had a design of plea- be able equally well to preserve your 
sing the admirers of Eccc Homo , when character tor consistency, 
you penned these sentences. Do _ - 6 . 

pray, my good Sir, explain them # I remain, your s, arc. 

away as fast as you can, or people * A Catixomc. 

will fancy they find a concealed infi- May 17, 1 s 1 4. 
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Catuts of Statutes passed in the circulating of pieces of gold and silver, 
Second Session of the Fifth Par liu- or other metal, usually called tokens, 
merit fM Geo . III.) of the United except such as are issued by the Banks 
Kingdom of Great Britain and ot England and Ireland respectively?* 
Ireland. Cat. V. An Act to indemnify such 

( ^AP. I. An Act to enable his Ma- persons in the United Kingdom as 
) jesty to accept the Services of a have omitted to qualify themselves 
portion of the Militia out of the Uui- for Offices and Employments, and 
ted Kingtom, for the \igorous prose- for extending the times limited for 
cution of the war. those purposes respectively, until the 

Cap, U. An Act for continuing to 25th day of March, 181 5j and to 
.his Majesty certain duties on malt, permit such persons in Great Britain 
sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in Great as have omitted to make and fileaffi- 
Britainj and on pensions, offices, and davits of the execution of indentures 
personal estates, in England, for the of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors 
service of the year 181*4. to make and file the same on or be- 

Cap. III. An Act for raising the fore the first day of Hilary Term, 
sum of twenty-two millions, by way 1815. 

of annuities. C ap. VI. An Act to stay, until the 

Cap.: IV. An Act to cdfitinae until 20th day of April, 1814, proceedings 
six .weeks after the commencement of in Actions unacP an^Act passed in the 
the, next Session of Parliament,, an forty-third year of his present JVlajes- 
Aetpafcsed in the hist, Session of Par- ty, to amend the Laws relating to 
liament, intituled, “ An Act to criu- Spiritual Persons, 
tinue and amend an Act of the present Cap. VII. An Act to continue, un- 
Session, to prevent, the issuing afid til the 25th day of March, 48 15, and 
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amend aii Act for regulating Ihe 
drawbacks and bounties on tlie expor- 
tation of sugar from Ireland. 

Cat. V ill. An Act to provide for 
the charging ihe addition to the pub- 
lic funded debt of Great Britain, for 
the service of the year i 814. 

’ Cap. IX. An Act for fixing the 
commencement and termination of 
licences to be granted for the distilla- 
tion of spirits from corn or grain in 
Scotland. 

Cap. X. An Act to amend an Act, 
passed in the fifty-first year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
€t An Act to permit Lhe interchange 
of the British and JruJi Militias re- 
spectively .” 

Ca.p. XI. An Act tor extending the 
provisions of an Act passed in ihe 
forty-sixth year of his present Majes- 
ty (for making better provision for 
soldiers) to seqeants of the Militia. 

Cap. XII. An Act to enable his 
Majesty to augment the Sixtieth Re- 
giment to ten battalions, by enlist- 
ment of foreigners. 

Cap. XIII. An Act for giving ef- 
fect to certain engagements ot his 
Majesty with the Emperor of all the 
Ilussias, and the King of Prussia, for 
furnishing a part of the pecuniary 
succours for assisting his Majesty’s 
said AFies, in supporting the expenses 
of the war with France. 

' * Cap. XIV. £n Apt to provide that 
property vested in the Accountant 
General of the High Court of Chan- 
cery as such, shall, upon his death, 
removal, or resignation, vest from 
time to time in those Who shall suc- 
ceed to the office. 

1 Cat. XV. 1 An Act for the more 
easy recovery of debts, in his Majes- 
ty’s colony of New South Wales. 

Cap. XVI. An Act to explain an 
Act of the forty-first year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for declaring what per- 
sons shall be disabled from sitting 
and voting in the House df Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

Cap. XVII. An Act to enable his 
Majesty td accept the services of a 
proportion of the Militia of the city of 
Ixrndon, oufcjftbeVnitrd Kingdom, 
for the Rigorous prosecution of the 
war. * • * 

Cap. XVIII* An Act for raising 
the sum of *t£ii millions fivfe hundred 
thousand pounds, by exchequer bills. 


ford he service of Great Britain, for 
the year IHJ4. 

Cap. XIX. An Act to enable his 
Majesty to accept the services of the 
Local Militia, out of their counties, 
under certain restrictions, and until 
the 25th day ofMarch, 1815. 

Cap. Xa. An Act to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the present 
session of Parliament, for enabling 
his Majesty to accept the services of 
a proportion of the Militia out of the 
[ 'nued Kingdom, for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war; and to extend 
the provisions thereof to the regiment 
of Miners of Cornwall and Devon. % 
Ca p. XX 1 . An Act for charging an 
equalizing duty on Scotch salt brought 
to England. 

Cap. XXII. A R Act to continue, 
until the 25th day pf March, 1815, 
an Act of the 52d year of his present 
Majesty, for the more effectual pre- 
servation of the peace, by enforcing 
the duties of watching and warding. 

Cap. XXII 1. An Act to amend an 
Act of the 53d year of his Majesty’s 
reign, intituled, “ An Act for tjie 
lie! of Insolvent Debtors in England.*' 
Cap. XXIV. An Act for further 
continuing, until the 25th day of 
March, 1815, certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of su- 
gar from Great Britain ; and for sus- 
pending the countervailing dupes and 
bounties pn sugar, when the duties 
imposed by an Act of the 4gth year 
of his present Majesty shall be sus- 
pended. 4 

Cap. XXVI. An Act for repealing 
the dpties of customs on madder im- 
ported into Great Britain, and tor 
granting other dutiei in lieu thereof; 
to continue in force unt'd the 5tn day 
of January, 1817* 

Cap. XXVII; An Act to rectify a 
mistake in an Act of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, for repealing the 
duties of customs on madder import- 
ed Into Great Britain, and for grant- 
ing other dutie* in lieu thereof. 

Cap. XXVI II. An Act for the re- 
lief df certain’ insolvent debtors in 
England. 

Cap. XXIX. An Act to charge an 
additional duty of customs on brandy 
imported into Great Britain for the 
purpose of exportation, and which 
shall be taken nut of warehouse for 
home consumption, before the 31st 
day pf^larcb, 1814. 
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Cap. XXX. An Act to continue 
until the 25th day of March, 181.5, 
and from thence to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament, se- 
veral Jaws relating to the transporta- 
tion of felons and othejr offenders, and 
to the authorising the removal of of- 
fenders to temporary places of con- 
finement in England and Scotland. 

Cap. XXX 11. An Act to amend 
the several acts for preventing the illi- 
cit distillation of spirits in Ireland. 

Caf.XXXIII. An Act to continue 
until the 25 th day of March, 1815, an 
Act, made* in the Parliament of Ire- 
land in the 2/th year of tys present 
Majesty, for the better execution of 
the law and preservation of the peace 
within counties at large, as amended 
by an act of the 3()tb year of his Ma- 
jesty. 

Cap. XXXIV. An Act for the fur- 
ther regulation of the trade to and 
from the places within the limits of 
the charter of the East India Com- 
pany. 

Cap. XXXV. An Act to extend 
the period for allowing importations 
from and exportations' to the places 
within the limits of the charier of the 
East India Company, in ships not of 
British-built, until* the 1st day of 
January, ISI5. 

Cap. XXXV I. An Act to repeal 
the duties of customs payable on 
goods, wares, and merchandize im- 
ported into Great Britain from smy 
port or place within the limits ot the 
charter granted to the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England tra- 
ding to the East Indies ; and to giant 
other duties in lieu thereof; and to 
establish further regulations for the 


better security of the revenue on 
goods so imported; and to alter the 
periods of making up and presenting 
certain accounts of tne saia company 
to Parliament; to continue in force 
until the 10th day of April, 1819* 

Cap. XXXVII. An Act for repeal- 
ing an Act, made in the 5 1st year of 
his present Majesty, for the more ef- 
fectual administration ot the office of 
a justice of the peace, in such parts of 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
as lie ih and near the metropolis ; and 
for making other provisions in lica 
thereof; to continue in force until the 
1st day of June, 1820, and" frorA 
thence until the expiiafion of six 
weeks from the commencement of 
tlie then next Parliament. 

Cap. XXX VI 1 1. An Act for allow- 
ing a Certain proportion of the lin- 
den Militia to enlist into the regular 
forces, for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war; also, a certain proportion 
to enlist annually into the regular 
forces; and for completing the said 
Militia. 

Cap. X'XXIX. An Act for raising 
the sum of live millions of exchequer 
hills, tor the service of Great Britain, 
for the year 1814. 

C a v. X L. An Act to remove doubts* 
respecting the payment of drawback 
on the exportation of Eicuch wine in 
certain cases. . 

Cap. XU. An Act to continue un- 
til the 1st day of July, 1814, an Act 
made in the J()th year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, to suspend tne im- 
portation of British or Irish-made 
.spirits into Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively. 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the 
County o/'Suurjjy, its Climate, 
Soil, Limits, (5c. By William 
'Stevenson. 

[ Continued from p, 281.J 

SOIL. 

I. f*LAY.— The pale and less fer- 
^ tile day occupies nearly the 
tvhole of the Weald of Surrey. This 
district, which joins the , Weald of 
Sussex ami Kent, extends in its most 
.southern part of the. whole breadth of 


Surrey, from Wilder wick to Hadc- 
mere, a distance of more than thirty 
miles. It contracts on the western 
side, as we proceed from Hade mere 
to Godaiming; and about half \?ay 
between these towns, it is deeply in- 
dented by the sandy loams. From 
near Hasoomb to rhe northern boun- 
dary of the Weald, the breadt^ is not 
much more than twenty miles. The 
medial distance between the borders 
of Sussex and the northern limit ot 
the Weald, is about four miles. 
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This is by far the most extensive 
tract of uniform soil in the cotfnty of 
Surrey: except on the northern side, 
where it rises towards the sandy loams, 
there is no difference to be perceived 
in the whole compass of it, except 
what evidently proceeds from peculiar 
situation. Its elevation in general is 
very trifling— less, it is said, than that 
of any other vale district in the island. 
Its surface, also, is very uniform : 
there are, indeed, a few spots raised 
above the general level of the Weald ; 
and it is thesoil of these rising grounds 
.which forms the only exception to 
the general soil of the district. The 
colour of the soil on the eminences is 
darker, and the quality more fertile, 
arising, in all probability, from the 
more dry and better ventilated state 
of the ground, and from the greater 
quantity of vegetable matter, which 
would be produced and decay in such 
n situation, than in those which were 
more cold and less kindly. 

The subsoil of the Weald lands is 
very retentive and cold: immediately 
below the depth to which tjie plough 
generally goes, it appears to consist 
of a tin, or hard slaty earth mixed 
with iron. At a greater depth, a 
whitish clay is to be found, which 
bas vfcry much the appearance of pipe- 
clay; but on examination, it will dis- 
cover the schistose or slaty texture. 
The famines, or plates, are extremely 
Ihin ; and in the specimen which I 
•more particularly examined, between 
•Charlewood and Newdigafe, they 
were easily compressed by the hand, 
■so as to form a solid lump of clay. 
-In some parts of the Weald, particu- 
larly towards the northern border of 
it, where the soil partakes more of 
the nature of a loam, ragstone is found 
as the prevalent subsoil. 

Proceeding northwards, and omit* 
ting for the present the loamy soils, 
wiiich are formed by the junction of 
the clay of the Weald and the sandy 
Inarm, and also the valley and hills of 
sand and sandy loams, which stretch 
nearly the whole breadth of the-couti- 
ty between the chalk and the* Weald 

we cpme ib a yery narfbfy stripe of 
Vmjgufcr;tatf<f. This is cnlledin Sut- 
rey the T ^ bbckdand/ r and' is T the, 
same with what ill ‘Sussex amH&nt 
Is called, M rffaam" soil. It is a verV 
strong tenacious clay, of a blueish 


black colour, and a waxy nature: 
when it is completely dry, the blueish 
tinge increases ; and in proportion as 
it becomes more wet, the olack do- 
lour appears stronger, and less mixed. 
The line of this soil is not to be found 
to the west of Hetchworth : none of 
it appears at the bottom of Boxdiill ; 
but as you proceed along the foot of 
the chalk-bdlsfrom this place towards 
R legate, you find a regular and conti- 
nued line of it, lying between the 
very foot of the chalk and the begin- 
ning of the sandy loams. It goes 
thus entirely through the county, and 
enters K#ut, Where it is said, to ter- 
minate at Rochester. It follows 
every, winding of the chalk-hflis^and 
runs close up to them on the north 
side, and to the sandy- loams on the 
south. The black-land seldom ex- 
ceeds three hundred yards in breadth, 
but in some places it is contained 
within a much narrower compass. 

This is, no doubt, by far the most 
tenacious clay soil in Surrey, as it fre- 
quently requires seven or eight horses 
to plough'd, when it is hardened by 
the dry weather: it is at the same 
time singularly fertile in wheat; and 
in seasons when it can be well and fa- 
vourably worked, the produce of this 
grain per acre is perhaps equal to 
what is reaped from any other soil in 
the kingdom. 

The next kind of clay that appears 
in a northerly direction, lies on some 
parts of the flat surface of the Surrey 
Downs, towards the south side of 
them, and generally between the ex- 
tensive heaths and the bare chalk of 
the rugged and steep precipice. In 
crossing from Ewel to ilicgate, the 
nature of this soil is completely seen. 
On the flat of this broad part of the 
Downs lies Walton-heath, a ferrugi- 
nous unfertile sand, entirely free from 
chalk. A tier we cross Ihe southern 
limit of this heath* and just before we 
•come to tbe^ white cliffs which over- 
look the town of Riegate, the clay 
appears mixed with flints: its extent 
Is not great, nor does it appear where 
the surface is sloping. The colour of 
it is dark red; and in tenacity, it .does 
not seem to yie4d mufch to the black- 
land. 'It ' » probable; that there is 
dhftlk bdtb utlder the heath and under 
this clay*; as Where the Downs /are 
not so broad^ more to the wear; the 
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chalk continues, without interruption 
or mixture, from the northern to the 
southern extremity. The flints that 
are found on the red day just de- 
scribed, add to the probability that it 
at least lies on chalk; though the im- 
mediate subsoil differs in no respect 
from the upper soil, except so far as 
cultivation has rather changed the 
colour and loosened the texture of 
the latter. As this soil certainly lies 
tar above the chalk, and differs essen- 
tially from what properly are called 
chalky soils, it was thought proper to 
notice it here, under the head of 
clay , rather than to plage it under 
the head of chalk. 

There remajn now but two portions 
of clay soil that run to any great ex- 
tent without mixture, or interruption 
by any other kind of soil : the first and 
most extensive lies to the north of the 
narrow and steep ridge of chalk be- 
tween Wan borough and Tongham. 
The length of this clayey district is 
about live miles, and the breadth 
about two miles and a half, running 
from the heathy lands to the north of 
Warplesdon, to Wanborough; and 
from near Stoke, below Guildford, to 
the borders of Hampshire, near Alder- 

The other plot of clay runs from 
near Stoke Dabernon, through Ches- 
sington, Malden, and Moraen : it is 
of the same quality as the other clays 
in the middle and north of the county, 
but is not, like them, intersected and 
broken by seams of sandy loam — at 
least, the clay in this district predomi- 
nates to such a degree, that the varia- 
tions from it may be passed over as 
trifling. 

In 3ie north-east point of Surrey, 
in the line from Camberwell to 
Penge- common, through Peck ham 
and Dulwich, the soiljs in general a 
strong tenacious ejay ; fl the same soil 
stretches across towards Norbury- 
farm, intermixed, however, with 
lighter and drier ground, and on the 
eminences, approaching rather to a 
clayey loam. 

Tire line of clay soil of the greatest 
length, with the exception of the 
Weald clay, •but of trifling breadth, 


follows the chalk-hills, from their 
eastern boundary in this county to 
Guildford : after that, it expands into 
the broader ahd less mixed clay be- 
tween Warplesdon and Ash, which 
has already been noticed. It is to be 
fotind.a little to the north of Croydon* 
Beddington, Sutton, Cheam, Ewel, 
Epsom, Leather head. West IJorsley, 
Clandon, altd Meroe. 

This clay is very strong dhd reten- 
tive} but at the same time, when la* 
hour is judiciously laid out upon it, 
it pays the farmer well. It is much 
superior in quality to the clay of the 
Weald, and even to* the clay about 
Warplesdon aud Ash, and may justly 
be regarded as a good wheat ana bean 
soil. The clay about Dulwich, and 
about Malden and Chessingtoii, is 
very similar to it. 

Besides the tracts of clay already 
mentioned, this kind of soil is tound 
in small quantity, and encompassed 
with loams of different strengths, in 
almost every part of Surrey, except 
the vale of sand between the chalk 
and the Weald; the heath in the 
west aud south-west parts of the 
county; the immediate vicinity of 
Earnham, and Stoke near Guildford; 
and the northern corner of the coun- 
ty , between Wandsworth ancUByflect. 

The depth of the different clays in 
Surrey varies much : in the Weald it 
is seldom possible to plough deeper 
than five or six inches without bring- 
ing up the till , or ferruginous subsoil : 
the clays about Malden, Chessington, 
&cc. are considerably deeper — some of 
them, indeed, are several feet deep. 
It may in general be remarked on this 
head, that the richer and darker co- 
loured the clay, the deeper it runs ; 
since in this case, the unaer soil dif- 
fers little from the cultivated soil,abd 
may soon be brought into the same 
state, so that the farmer can deepen 
his upper soil without risk ; whereas 
the farmer in the Weald is afraid tp 
plough up that earth, which be knows 
will require years and much labour, 
manure, and lime* to deprive it of its 
unfertile qualities. 

Most of the folds of clay that are 
thus found intermixed with soils of a 
lighter kind, are of a goodxiuality— 


sandy loam, and of sheer sand* is that little, if at all inferior, to the best soil 
which lies on the confines of the of that description in the county, 
chalk towards the north. 'This line *— 4lut there is a general prejudice 
Universal Mag* Voi. XXI* aZ # 
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Against all clay soilf in Surrey— a pre- 2. Lew adhesive Loam, or Huzle , 

judice which appears to jafjse from, Loam,,— Beside the great extent of., 
vko causes. * In the- first place, the. this; moat durable soil which lies at, 
most profitable description Of firms the northern foot of the Do>nt, there,; 
are thosb which afe N favourable fd a are patches of jt fo be' met with in 
flock of sheep, and which, of course, different parts of the county, but not <*• 
have at least a certain proportion, of , of any great breadth, 
turnip soil: to such farmers ** have 3. Calcareous Loam. — Alopg the * 
in View a flock,* day thetefaref is ah northern skirts of the chalk-hills, 
unsuitable soil. In the secohd jplaCe, there ts .a great^qajaiV^y^f ^y 4 
the expense and. difficulty of working extending from Croydon, with Utile* , 
a clay soil is so much greater than interruption, very near to GuUuforch, 
what are required on a dner and less as we approach this town, the soil 
tenacious $6it ; and in Surrey, the becomes rather more light and sandy*, 
want of hands, and the cost of all kind Perhaps the richest, tract of thfe soil 
of labour, are so severely felt, that the lies bet ween.' Croydon and Epsom,, 
farmer prefers assaying ini the ma- which may safely be reckoned among . 
nagement of his farm to the payment the best in the county of* Surrey : ft 
of a lower rent. To these reasons is, fndeed, the purest bazle loarn»t 
must be added, that the crops from with the advantage of lying on a bed , * 
the best clays dre much less certain, of chalk. The depth varies according - 
and are saw to be generally inferior to the elpvation: near the limit 01 * 
in quality to what are reaped from I he chalk r it is, very deep; as we as- 
the loamy soilsj artd that the seasons cebd towards the Downs the depth 
when theforfner can be brought with declines, till hide .more than three or . 
ease and advantage, are much shorter four inches are left between the soil 
and more precarious. and the chalk nibble. Where the 

II. Loam. soil Is deep, tlipre is .no drawback i o 

As thisword is made to compre- its good qualifies; but where it is. 
hend every variety -^f soil between a shajlow, and moreover pale, and in- 
stfong clay and a sheer sand, it is ne- dining to cltfy, it is observed that its < 
cessary feitber (6 restrict its meaning lying on chafk keeps it backward in f 
to one liigited artd precise sense, and . the spring. Loams on, chalk, and 
to give s cleir definition of that, or calcareous soils in general, are found 
to divide loams hito different kinds, not to turn, or be scorched, ii in 
The fatter i9 preferred, as less liable the driest, arid most sultry seasons; 
to misapprehehsion, and as taking in and Ip this, respect have the advantage , 
every thing that is necessary to be of sandy Ipams, except these be 5 very 
*ak! in a more definite atkl compre* deep and rjidu 
hensive rnantfer. Hie loams of Sur- 4. Sandy Loam.— The best defined* 
tef may therefore be divided irtto, I, and perhaps the most expensive tract - 
strong loarrt ; *2, les9 adhesive loani, of this description of $pi), lies be- 
or harfe loam j 3, calcareous loam ; tween the weald and the Downs. . 
and 4, sandy loam. „ * f t stretches across the county from the 

1 . Strong Loam.^—This is lobe met borders of Kent, near. Limpsfield, by 
With between Guildford and Ripley, Godstone, Jflechmgley, Riegate*Dorfc- . 
in greater extent, perhaps, ihan in ing, Shire, Albury/ with a breadth.;* 
any other part" of the county. ‘To* seldom exceeding half mile; fill at 
wards the west it passes into a clay, Albury it ex partus, Ihd stretching to 
and on the east it is joined to a gra- the south, comes round by Wornersh, 
vejly sand. As we approach Ripley, BraniJey, Godalmmg, Mousel, Elsted* , 
•llife strong loam disappears, and is Pepper-barrow, aud Seale. This ex- 
sueteedOd by a sandy soil. The,sub- lent of smidy loani varies in colour. . 
sofllrt tills fradf is in some parts day; and in fertility: perhaps the richest 
in other parts flinty gravel. Many .of part of it lies round Goualming. It is 
the meadows along the banks of the every where of great depth, and test* .7 
Thames, particularly the famous Run- on . a. sand^oi^ gase,, which hardeqai^ 
ny'mead. Add the meadows near as it feperif.’ ^fc s sandsta^ is tee 
Kingstort, may also be justly classed regularly vei nedwi than ore of ;iroi*; 
uodg: the head of strissjg loams. which, from Thesand being gashed 
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efielvesfstandiag ouffrom^e mml 6 Seneralty more thana foot, but neyer 
.*rone,6om *1* ?nrW??t - pearly «p great as that of the sandy 
A ‘‘ : - t0 eigw mcb «* : ‘he loam to the south of tba chalk-hills. 

ill. Chalk. 

This soil, where it was covered with 
loam, lias already been noticed: the 
bare ch^lka or chalk very slightly co- 
vered or mixed with.earih, is entirely 
sea Wan'diWn'rTk r * S? nftned to the south si& of the 

X&7K ^ ft**®* ^ many places, where Iho 

S' tt ffi*. “ * » w»£ to^8KAS5i"3SK 

of manuretvhich f l WZJnt . il,es perhaps, more pure calcareous matter 

in SdelTo titlf for the nSr?* 3* soi/ * and esp&aljyas under tiffi 

•*S ofV^ngdom ,n any ° lherpart 

orSfs s.s’sa 


*«c wnoie or me southwest coiy 
qer ot Surrey, from Ha.sjemere across 

Mt a ! >«« usr&b lazssi.'st 

west |Wt of the .county is very littlo 
superior, bqt it is more relieved by 
spots of fertile ground, prom the 


zrr, T up tne country. 

S 1 *]^} !?“*> I^Mthy atjd moorish soil. 
Ketunnng to Kingston, we tind this 

pJl P r “°nnnating on the road to 
Esher. Cobham at. A d:.,i a .. i — . 1 . 


quality, or moorish soi|. The breadth of this 

estrone heathv \a 


-- ”!«<>») nwiui W^Mim 

i^j^fASSisjssi ssrsjt 

a S &..&. w <4 |>r4^ fiJTtol'BSK 

western ^Pj*^* t0 *J le ^nd almost irrecjaimablelieaths ; wiX 

borders of wirtrchv ’ C P ^i U S ^* on , d * e }* ere a,|d there a distant glance of the 
Biesides these ^i n>P j h - re ‘ loa P ls aljol ' t tforshill, and the stiff 

hortanf e J te / 1sl ' ,lfe a [ld lm .r ai >4 retentive days do the sloping 

abont SrnkB l^u^^ fei 0 ^ ^ g r ° u ? d about pttershaw., P 6 

of the soil in^h^jspM^ro j 1 ? uc) , l '* difficult to conceive a character 
“ou and £i he « h of B ^ d mg- Pf soil worse than that of the hedtbtr 
Barnmf i Ip^v 1 1 ® P a fwl )es of ot Surrey: it is barren sand, soft 
the mriuh the west side of deaf and dufty, mixed with a hungry 

the pans!) of Merton, and a narrow Door gravel. lU with ,h~ remainfSf 

verv thin, 
ad white 

* TT ucic me 8Uli«VC rises into 
« JWtdi, the ,spd ,is rather better. 
*upport|Ug a ^onger and more heal- 
thy fteatp. The soil is similar on that 

laa&arstSiSgzsrjsss 

fjepth of ffie Upper sqij 1 $ various, stretches aeross from the va|ley j fl ‘ 


thb Mri«h rf W"SJ ' tne west sue of deaf and dufty. mixed with 
me pansh of Merton, and a narrow poor gravel, and with the remain^nf 
tnl E gr ° a ^J a ‘^Psrisliof Sul- the <£cayed Ztth itTwT ' 
are±,^± he «and the day, lyingona«gne»ofad^ 

tie wJh«m ! tfitm™* .11 ,u j f;0 ! < ’ ur - Where The surface ri« 

. ,.r Hs ? Of almost flil the rand v a auto l • «k a ■ 


W,»0 

gravel.} 


most all the sandy 
the JJowmts 

ffihty appearance 
i?P ««* coipiuprily deeply 

tinged with a jrellpw colour. The 


and texture. 
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which Alburjr stands, to the begin- 
ping of the Weald, near Rwhurst. 
Large tracts of heath are also found 
on the broad sutamit of the Surrey 
hills, of which we shall presently take 
more particular notice. 

On the east side of the county, a 
heathy soil is found round Addington : 
this differs from the»heaths in the west 
of the county, consisting almost en- 
tirely of loose round pebbles, or 
shingle, with a very small intermix- 
ture of earth, lying on a bed of white 
sand. This ground lies very high, 
and terminates, on the south-east, in 
steep headlands of a very singular ap- 
pearance.* 

from the full account now given, 
it will not be difficult to point out 
the' respective soils of the different 
parts of Surrey. The most striking 
and remarkable tract of land consists 
of the Downs, which stretch across 
the whole breadth of the county, with 
the exception of a mile or two near 
Farnham. They lie nearly in the 
middle of the county, entering from 
Kent into Surrey by Croydon and 
Tatesfield, and proceeding in a direc- 
tion nearly due west, narrowing as 
they proceed, till they terminate about 
seven or eight miles beyond Guild- 
ford. c 

Surface — General Appearance , — 
The surface of almost the whole of 
Surrey, except the Weald, is gentle 
hill and dale. Til some parts ofit the 
hills rise to a considerable height, and 
present very commanding and bold 
views. The north-west corner of the 
county, near the Thames, has its sur- 
face varied by Cooper’s- hill and St. 
Anne’s-hill, both* remarkable for the 
* great extent and variety of country 
'Which can be seen from them. The 
description of the view from St, 
Anne’s- hill (to which that from Coo- 
' perVhill is very similar) we shall give 
from Mr. Sknne's Rivers of Great 
Britain. 

‘ w St. AnneVhill starts up abruptly 
on the south- wfest of Chertsey. The 
lower p^rta of it ere clothed with 
wbod, bbt:We tidee is almost level 
after it gets above ine inefbsures, pre- 
senting^ delightfully verdant Walt to 
tiie neigtibotrrhdod, and terminating 

* Dysons* Environs of London, 
vol. iv. p. 567. 


in two venerable elms, where the de- 
scent is almost perpendicular into the 
plain. The prospect here is mote 
happily marked *than at Harrow, yet 
wonderfully extensive, except towards 
the south and west, where the bluff 
point of Cooper's- hill excludes the 
View of Windsor, and the bard ridges 
of Bagshot-heath circumscribe the 
horizon. Op the" east the Surrey 
Downs appear well ranged behind the 
nearer heathy ridge o\ St. Geqree’s- 
hills, and with the eminences pf Nor- 
wood, Sydenham, and tiie more dis- 
tant summit of Shooter’s-hill , in Kent, 
together vtfth those of Highgate, 
Hampstead, Bushy, and Harrow, in 
Middlesex, form the outline of that 
immense plain, in which the dome of 
St. Paul’s cathedral and the lofty pile 
of Westminster Abbey, enveloped ip 
perpetual smoke, mark the proud po- 
sition of the metropolis of England, 
surrounded by a numerous tribe of 
villages, and a most abundant popu- 
lation. The Thames here shews itself 
to great advantage, making a bold 
sweep to approach Chertscy-bridge^ 
and intersecting the plain with its va- 
rious mearfders”— (P. 353, 354.) 

The next eminence to the east, but 
at a greater distance from the Thames 
and St. Apne's-hill, is St. George's- 
hill, pf which, and the view from it, 
the same authqr gives the following 
description : 

4 1 St. George's-hill presents an ob- 
long ridge in the midst of those wild 
commqns which extend, with little 
intervals, from Walton and Wey- 
bridge almost to Bagshot, occupying 
in its range nearly- the whole space 
fi om Weybridge to Cobbam. It is of 
very considerable magnitude, running 
out into vast angles, which protrude 
themselves into the plain between 
deep hollows f and its summit is al- 
most entirely- level, being marked by* 
a few clumps of -firs at certain dis- 
tances from each other, and adorned 
With turf-drives winding round t^e 
angles, which are understood to have 
been Originally made by the Port more 
family. They are curiously contrived, 
pervadjpg every part of # this ridge in 
circular so vary the 

scenery delightfully, ambto present a 
ChAftmtig airfeg to the vicinage. 

44 fit. Geoi*£eVJii!I is not only 
greatly larger, but cqpsiderably higher 
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than thatof St. Anne, though !t rises . 

80 imperceptibly at first from the 
plaiu, that this circumstance does not 
immediately impress itself as you ad- 
vance towards it. Its upper parts are 
more abrupt, and in*son?e of the hoi* 
lows almost perpendicular : when 
viewed from a distance, its elevation 
Is most distinguishable, as all its pro- 
truding angles apffear then united in 
one mass, stretching across the hori-. 
znn. and differently featured from all 
the eminences of this country. The 
prospect it commands is almost un* 
bounded over Middlesex, Bucking* 
hamshtre, Herts. Essex, awd Kent, to 
the north and eqsi; but Cooper's-nill 
and Bagshot-heath form 8 strong, 
though by no means a near, outline on 
the west, beyond which, towards the 
•outh, the ridge railed the 'Hog*® 
back,* between Guildford nud Farn- 
liam, terminates in a bold clump; 
and the points of the Hind-head hills, 
in Sussex, on the Portsmouth road, 
rise to view, piled on each other like 
pel ion over Ossa. From this clump 
above Guildford, the whole range of 
the Surrey Downs, extends in a wa- 
ving line, rising abruptly with the 
high-street of that county-town from 
the bridge over the Wey , which forms 
the intermediate valley, to a very con- 
siderable eminence. These bold sum- 
mits create the southern boundary to 
St. George’s- hi 11 as far as Croydon, 
distinguished by various plantations, 
and a great number of fine parks and 
seats; beyond which, some distant 
parts of Kent close the prospect, as 
the eye in its circle approaches the 
east, one of which (near Seven-oaks) 
Is crowned with the singular clump 
pf the * Knockholt Beeches.' 

“ Richmond-hitI, appearing to ad- 
vance from the east beautifully to- 
wards the eye, clothed with thick 

t roves, bides London from our view ; 
ut its attendant* cloud denotes the 
position of the capital ; and .the two 
pills pf Highgate and Hampstead ap- 
pear in their usual bold display, as we 
pursue the circle towards the north 
gradually. Harrow on the Hill takes 
a prominent position in this level, 
backed by Ihe ridges of Bushy-he&tb 
and Moor-park; westward again from 
the north, a very high and distant 
spot in Btickingbaaishim is marked 


with a clump, planted by the late 
Lord Despenser not far from Wy- 
combe, and called Whittington-park. 
Few points in England command so 
extended an horizon ; and the almost 
desert wildness which prevails on the 
west and the south, is singularly con- 
trasted by the numerous towns, vil- 
lages, and cultivated districts on each 
other side. Some of the nearer ob- 
jects are peculiarly striking, among 
which, the majestic pile of Windsor* 
castle stands pre-eminent : the great 
mass of Hampton Court palace also 
makes a conspicuous figure, and the 

f roves and shrubberies of St. Anne's- 
ill finely overhang the town of 
Chertsey. Below, the Thames winds 
in several bold sweeps through the 
meads which separate Shepperton 
from Weybridge, beneath the park of 
Lord Portmore, and the long extended 
plantations of Oatlands.""—tPP* 355— 
350.) 

Proceeding down the Thames, the 
heights of R ichmond, Putney, and Roe- 
hampton, attract the eye ; and farther 
to the east, but at a greater distance 
from the river, the rising grounds 
about Norwood and Dulwich. 

Across the middle of the county, 
the Downs, rising with a gentle slope 
from the north, and broken* in their 
eastern division into deep and waving 
vallies, form a striking object, and 
give variety to the appearance of the 
county. Towards the northern bor- 
der of the Downs, Sandersted-hill, 
near Croydon, affords a rich and ma- 
jestic view ; from it 44 is commanded 
the upper and principal part of the 
wide vale of London, closing with 
the well-featured grounds of Wind- 
sor, whose castle rises boldly and 
distinctly to the eye, though placed at 
near thirty miles distance/'* 

From the other part of the Downs, 
particularly from Box-hill, Bansted 
Downs, and Hedley-heath, the pro- 
spects are singularly commanding and 
rich. 44 As me country about Dork- 
ing is extremely mountainous, it pre- 
sents you with a great variety of fine 
prospects, some of which are equalled 
but by few in England. To the north- 
east of the parishlies Box*ly)), on the 

-r- - n — *-■■■ r i 

* Marshall’s Southern Counties, 
ii,30& 
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'sides and* Summit of which grow the 
greatest quantities of box any where 
to be met with in the kingdom, in- 
terspersed with a number of little 
''green spots and agreeable walks. 
The view from the highest pait of 
this mountain, in a clear day, is very 
extensive, commanding a beautiful 
prospect, east and south, over part Of 
the counties of Kent and Surrey, and 
'the whole county of Sussex, quite to 
the South Downs, near the sea, at the 
distance of about 96' miles. The west 
end north views overtook a large part 
"Of Surrey and' Middlesex ; and as you 
advance to the place called the White, 
0t Quarty, upon the hdgedf the hill 
that runs towards ‘M^klehdm, the 
xUblime and beautiful both tom in 
farming a most grand and delightful 
worts. You here look down from a 
‘vast and almost perpjndicolar hbight, 
-upon a ydl cultivated vale, laid^out 
in beautiful enclosures, and see the 
tiVer *Mole winding along close to 
the bottom Of the mountain, S3 if it 
were di fleetly under ybiir feet, though 
it is at a great distance. It i« impos- 
sible fbr description to do jqstrcb to 
the amafcing bfeanty of this enchanting 
•pot/* 

To the south *of the Downs, the 
'Burfactf of the coucfty rises in the 
hills that overbane the Weald, near 
Oxted, ’Godstone, Kiegate, and Dork- 
ing : as we approach the western ex- 
tremity of the county, these Hills 
cover a greater breadth ; and near 
Wojrnersn, Godaiming, and Pepper- 
harrow, covered with a rich foliage, 
and waving with a graceful line inro 
intermediate verifies, watered by the 
different brahehes of the Wey, they 
present the most picturesque pfospect 
that Surrey can afford. 

On Leitn-hiil, to the South-west of 
Dorking; Tilburster-hiU, hear God- 
ateme; and Gratewood-hnl, near 
Godaiming, the view* hre very ex- 

• Natural History «f Durkins, 
Gentleman's Magazine, May, J763. 
This pecount. gives a just idea of the 
extent of the prosp&t from this ce- 
lebrated hill* but Certainly does not 
afford a sailing and Cull picture of 
tlm prospect 4 


tensive. To the south-west of 
Dorking, tics Leith-hill, remarkable 
for the amazing extent of couptjV 
that, in a fine ofay, without the help 
of glasses, may be viewed From its 
summit. The * whole counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, and great part of 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire Hertfordshire, Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, andKent, may bephifri- 
ly seen ; and if you are here abotit 
noon, in clear weather, you hatred 
distinct view of the sCa southward, 
at more than 30 miles distance ; and 
northward, of the cupola of St.’Paufi, 
and the sttll more 1 distant hills dboUt> 
Brentwood, in Essex. Tile extent &£ 

is reckoned upwards of niites ; 
and this is demonstrable, if it be con- 
sidered, that but few of the points if 
view are terminated Ut less than 30 
miles, and mdst of them at 40 miles 
and upwards."* 

Perhaps there Is no part of the coun- 
ty in which the appearance of the 
rich-wobdetj vale of the Weald, 
backed by the waving line of the 
South Crowns, h more strikingly 
’pleasing, (ban in passing from Albury 
to Ewhursl. After toiling up the deep 
and barren sands that rise to the 
south of Albury, which present no 
object on which the eye can rest itself, 
even for a single moment— broken 
into hollows, which give only that 
variety which heightens the gloom 
and bleakness of the view— we come 
suddenly to the southern edge of the 
hill, from whence the whore extent 
of the Weald, Clothed with frdod, 
appears to the south, with an occa- 
sional peep of the sea through the 
breaks of the Sussex Downs, which 
form the background : on the south- 
west, the rich and hne Varied cqnnfry 
about Godalmiflg appears, backed by 
the wild heath* that fcttetch across from 
Famham to Haslerftere. Sometime*, 
in a ttefr night, the sbadofr of tfe 
moon Is to be seen dancing on thp 
waves of the English channel, foi ty- 
ping a^ubf ^na romantic featdre 

* {Tjf & ctwlyfai in fikr riextjj 
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Biographical Memoirs of th$ 
Crown Pin ncr o/'Swedrn. By 
General Sarrazin. ‘ fVith 4 
Portrait 

[Continued from p. 288 .] 

O N the 23d, the whole of this ca- 
valry poured upon the plain of 
Nfeumark, preceded by a numerous 
artillery. After a warm and destruc- 
tive fire, Bernadoite did not think fit 
to await the general attack) which the 
Archduke took a considerable time in 
preparing. This slowness saved Ber- 
nadotte, who had committed a great 
mistake in not quitting Neumark pro. 
viuusly to the Archduke’s arrival. 4 
The retreat was made in very good 
Order : Bernadotte protected it at the 
head of three regiments of cavalry. 
Prince Charles manoeuvred as though 
he had been unacquainted with the 
force opposed to him. The day of 
the 22d, in which Bernadotte had 
supplied the defect of number by his 
ability and resolution, hayd induced 
the belief, that our troops were more 
numerous than they really were. 
Jourdan came doWn at length from 
the mountains, with the 40,000 men 
whom he had so unskilfully conduct- 
ed thither. lie joined us on the 2yth, 
in the plain ot Fofcbeiui. On the 
29th, Bernadotte was ordered to over- 
throw the Austrian corps which had 
possessed itself of the great road from 
Bamberg to Wurtzburg. That co- 
lumn was commanded by General 
Kray and the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
and was formed from the choice of 
Prince Charles's army. Many bril- 
liant attacks of infantry and cavalry 
took place, but without any decisive 
success. Loevener’s regiment of light- 
horse had succeeded in beating a bat* 
talkm of the 37th regimbnt. Berna- 
dette, who had an eye to ever y thing, 
foreseeing this event? had dispatched 
the , third regiment of horse chasseurs 
to the aid of that infantry- The Aus- 
trians were attacked at the very mo* 
men t they were going to cut to pieces 
the battalion which they haduwnted. 

The commandant of the* horse 
chasseurs, called Gros Jean, a Heute* 
nant-colonel; very skilful m his pro- 
fession t seeing 'the offiebrs of the 
light-horse stationedbefore the tfenks, 


like the French officers, before com- 
mencing the charge, gave for word of 
order, “ Rush upon the Austrian offi- 
cers who are covered with gdld." 
The struggle was strong, out short? 
in three minutes Lcfcvener’s teghnent 
was overpowered, although more nil-* 
merous than the regiment of chasseurs. 
Almost all the officers were killed. 
The Austrian infantry, towards which 
the light- horse retreated, obliged the 
French chasseurs to leave their hold. 
Bernadotte, an eye witness of this 
engagement, was so delighted with it, 
that he run before the regiment, re- 
turned his thanks, and promoted 
Gros Jean to the rank of colonel upon 
the field of battle. 

This combat ended only with the 
day 2 Jourdan sent officers hourly to 
learn the result of it, ordering Berna- 
dotte to be told, “ that he must open 
himself a passage, sword in hand /* 
He came upon the ground about the 
end of the day: and when he hacl 
seen with his own eyes the command- 
ing attitude of the Archduke's army* 
he then ordered a retreat by the road 
along the right bank of the Maine. 
Bernadotte was obliged to draw back 
upon Bamberg, to cross that river. 
JCleHbr formed the rear-guard of the 
army : when it was re-united in ihe 
environs of Schweinfurt, Jourdan re- 
solved upon marching to Wurtzburg, 
to give battle to the Archduke. Ber- 
nadotte and Kleber warmly opposed 
that plan : they could make no im- 
pression on the mind of the General 
in Chief, or rather of the representa- 
tive of the people, Joubert del'He- 
rault, who was continually telling 
Jourdan, c * that it was shameful to 
retreat upon the Rhine without giv- 
ing battle ; that the present occasion 
was favourable, and the more so, as 
it was to be hoped that, even in case 
of a check, they Would at least suc- 
ceed in relieving’ the garrison of 
Wurtzburg, andruiat this effort, evin- 
cing tb the Convention the zealous 
spirit of the Generals, shielded them 
from any well-grounded repropch." 

4 'Bernadotte rejoined the division six 
days after at WdtzJar* The soldiers 
received him with acclamations of 
joy, as a beloved father. The officers 
behaved more coldly, as they saw 
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with regret, that he withdrew himself 
from them on a critical occurrence, 
in which be could have rendered 
reat service, had he been able to 
ave subdued his self-love by forget- 
ting a slight indisposition, and par* 
taking the dangers of his soldiers, 
whose inconveniences would certainly 
have been much diminished by his 
talents. The battle of Wurtzburg 
cost Bernadotte’s division alone about 
3000 men, of whom 700 were killed, 
1500 wounded, and 800 taken pri- 
soners. The loss of the three other 
divisions of Grenier, Championnet, 
and Bonnaod, was not more than 
1500 men killed and wounded, as 
they made use of Bernadotte’s divi- 
sion for a van -guard in advancing, and 
as a rear-guard^ in covering the retreat. 
It is not difficult to impose upon the 
soldier by tine words about nonour, 
glory, patriotism; but the officer is 
rarely deceived by such rbodomon- 
tades, and his confidence diminishes, 
when he perceives that attempts are 
made to render him the dupe of his 
zeal, in requiring from him more 
than his duty. * 

Jourdan, still intimidated from his 
defeat near Wurtzburg, dared not try 
the fate of battles in the fine positions 
so common upon the right bank of 
the Lann. After some skirmishing, 
lie ordered a retreat upon the left bank 
of the Rhine. Whilst making this 
movement he* received from the Di- 
rectory an order for his recall. This 
disgrace completed his dowufall. lie 
called the Generals together in the 
Castle of Hakenburg, and requested 
them to give him a certificate of good 
conduct* When Bernadotte came to 
give his (^pinion, he could not contain 
himself, and he let fall upon the un- 
fortunate Jourdan all the indignation 
which the loss of the choice of his 
division at the battle of Wurtzburg 
had occasioned him; he even went so 
far as to say, ‘ f We can only give you 
.an attestation of imbecility ; every 
body knows that you are an honest 
man, a brave soldier, add a good citi- 
zen; but it is for the public interest, 
that the government should be well 
convinced that you are incapable of 
successfully commanding in chief even 
four men and a corporal.” Notwith- 
standing Jourdan absolutely shed fears, 
acknowledged his eriors, and request- 


ed the attestation, not for the purpose 
of soliciting a fresh command, but to 
shelter himself from the vengeance of 
the Directory, who sought to have 
him considered as a traitor to his 
country, not lung, could soften Berna- 
nadotte. Kleber and he were the 
only two who refused their signature. 
Although I entertained a similar opi- 
nion with those Generals respecting 
Jourdan, as 1 demonstrated in a me- 
morial I addressed to the Directory, 
upon the operations of the campaign 
of 1796 , 1 could not hinder myself 
from censuring my two friends for 
their severity towards our chief, then 
deprived or all authority. The dis- 
missal of this General ought to have 
disarmed them. He ceased to be 
dangerous when deprived of com- 
mand. This want of generosity to- 
wards an old superior can only be 
excused by the still recent sorrow 
which had been occasioned by his 
blunders and ill-concerted manoeuvres. 
Bernadotte and Kleber were not long 
in perceiving their error, and they 
repaired it, five n beyond the expec- 
tation of Jourdan. 

When the army had repassed the 
Rhine, th& divisions were quartered 
in the villages upon the left bank of 
that river, from Bingen, Coblentz, 
and Andernach, unto Bonn, Cologne, 
and DusseldorfiF. Bernadotte bad his 
headquarters at Coblentz; he re- 
sided with a rich banker called Pot- 
geisser. The General had had the 
opportunity of rendering many ser- 
vices to, this man, who on his part 
was very much attached to him, as 
were his whole family. His eldest 
daughter was a very pretty fitir-com- 
plexioned girl of eighteen, and had 
received a very excellent education. 
She hit Bernaclotte’s fancy: he was 
then thirty- three years of age ; had it 
not been tor tHis disparity in years, I 
really think be would have deter- 
mined on marrying her. The young 
lady, and the father in particular, 
wished it very much* Another mo- 
tive, that of Fortune, deterred Berna- 
dette. He was the youngest of his 
family, and it is welt known that in 
'Gascony, the youngest branches par- 
take very sparingly of the family in- 
heritance. What had fallen to Ber- 
nadotte upon the death of his parent*, 
had been spent by him at the cook 
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men cement of the Revolution ; there 
therefore remained to him no other 
rcsonccc than his pay, which might 
be taken from him at any time, either 
by being reduced to half- pay, or en- 
tirely superseded. It was only neces- 
sary to displease sr member of the 
Directory, to be placed in one of these 
situations. The fortune of Miss Pot- 

f eisser would certainly have sufficed 
im to live as a creditable citizen, but 
he was too proud to expose himself 
to a situation, where it is very rare, 
that the domestic harmony is not 
troubled, when there happens to be 
an inequality of fortune. 

Bernadette lived happy? beloved by 
his hosts, and every individual of his 
division, when calumny, which gene- 
rally directs her shafts against real 
merit, sought to throw doubts upon 
his probity. The Paris newspapers 
asserted that he had levied contribu- 
tions at Nuremberg. It is true, that 
the burgomasters of that town offered 
Inin a considerable present in gold, 
which he refused, though it had been 
observed to him, that t thc Prussian 
and Austrian Generals had never re- 
quired much pressing to accept of 
similar considerations. *Bernadottc 
replied, " that every one was master 
ot his own actions, and that the only 
reward he required of the magistrates, 
in return for keeping his troops in 
good discipline, was that they would 
pay the greatest attention to his sick 
and wounded/' This attack of his 
jealous cnemips affected him very 
sensibly, and after having fully re- 
futed them by incontestable evidence, 
he resolved to quit a situation which 
exposed him to be the subject of 
every one's declamation. He soli- 
cited leave to retire on his half pay. 
The Directory refused to accede to it, 
and addressed a very flattering letter 
to him, in which, after having ad- 
vised him only to answer with the 
most silent contempt the unfounded 
reports of the euviers of his glory, 
they added, ** that the government 
relied on his talents and patriotism, 
still to continue ably serving his 
country." 

This adulation was not sufficient to 
restore^ his tranquillity. I have often 
heard him say, “ that he should never 
be really happy till he lived retired iri 
m hamlet* in the* midst of the Pyre* 
Universal Mao. Vol. XXL 


nees, on au annual income of three 
thousand livres." Klebcr, who was 
then at Coblentz, and who was the 
author of Bernadotte’s military for- 
tune, possessed a considerable ascen- 
dancy over his mind : he succeeded in 
dissuading him from * quitting the 
arm>, by observing to him, “If you 
return into France, my dear Berna- 
dotte, with your frank disposition, 
and love of justice, I foretell that 
you will be guillotined before three 
months are over. Not only is the 
government composed of five robbers, 
but every little village is governed by 
a mayor of the same stamp — like mas- 
ter like man. The secret police, 
which is, in regard to politics, what 
the science of mining is to the art of 
war, is confided to a set of scoundrels, 
w r ho abuse their power to glut their 
vengeance, and to cause the most vir- 
tuous characters to perish, or at least 
to suffer disgrace. In vain will you 
conduct yourself as an honest citizen , 
they will counterfeit your hand-writ- 
ing ; the}' will accuse you of a traiter- 
oils correspondence, of which you 
had never the least idea ; and, through 
the perfidy of enemies, whom those 
envious of your merit will not tail to 
raise against you, all your fine pro- 
jects of philosophy and retreat will 
013 ly tend to cause you to pefish on a 
scaffold, as a traitor to your country, 
as was the case with Ltrckner. Cus- 
tinc, Reauharnois, Houchard, and 
many other brave military men. Our 
governors are lawyers, jealous of l he 
glory of their Generals ; they are base, 
uninformed, proud, vindictive, and 
cruel: in a word, they possess only a 
genius for doing evil; their dominion 
cannot last long j Providence always, 
sooner or later, does justice to the 
wicked, and recompenses the good. 
Await paliefrtiy that happy period in 
the bosom of your friends, and don't 
go and offer yourself up to those ti- 
gers, thirsting for blood, who have 
tor four years preyed upon the vitals 
of our unhappy country. I admit 
that you might be happy fix' a month 
in your rural life, but uo sooner would 
yon hear the dnyns of your National 
Guards, than recollections dear to 
your heart would make yon regret 
the army. You were born to live in 
camps, and to die upon the field of 
battle. Do yon really believe that 
3 A 
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the vociferations of the Jacobins of 
your village will not make you again 
wish to hear the acclamations of ap- 
plause 'with Which your grenadiers 
have so often hailed you on the excel- 
lent* mana'iivrcs you have caused 
them to execute on the day of battle ? 
Would you Wish, in short, to know 
my whole opinion ? Well, I am al- 
most positive that tho^e very same 
Directors, who have written to you 
in such very obliging terms to request 
you to continue in tlie army, are them- 
selves the authors of the infamous 
reports which have been circulated 
concerning you* with regard to the 
Contributions of Nuremberg. Can 
you, in shoit, confide in the treache- 
rous assurances of those villains, who, 
while they embrace you with one 
hand, are bolding a dagger, in the 
other, ready to plunge it into your 
breast ? We have For three years 
fought together in the same ranks; f 
41 J ways felt a brother’s tenderness for 
you ; and, as a sincere friend, 1 re- 
quest you to .continue with us.” 

Kleber uttered the la«t part of these 
observations with considerable sensi- 
bility. Bernadotte was moved even 
to tears: he fell upon Kleber s neck, 
aud promised never to separate him- 
self from him: but Providence, that 
sports v$ith the designs of mortajs, 
had otherwise ordered. A few days 
after this interview, Kleber received 
orders from the Diiectory to send a 
corps of fifteen thousand men, with 
a division’s stall', to the army of Italy, 
lie proposed to Bernadotte to take 
the command of this column, and the 
more to induce him to it, observed, 
that this destination would afford a 
favourable opportunity of acquiring 
4hew glory and information; that the 
successes obtained by Bonaparte were 
too important, aud too successive, not 
to result from superior genius; and 
that as he himself had nothing more 
to teach him, he advised him to go 
and complete his military education 
under the direction of the General in 
chief of -the army of Italy. Berna- 
dotte refused to quit his friend, but 
Kleber continued tg urge, nnd gave 
Jbim twenty -four hours to decide upon 
It/ after which, should lie persist in 
his refuel, lie would then make 
«boice of Another General. 

Jo spite of the suggestions of dif- 


ferent parties, during thq two months 
the troops were passing through 
France, desertion was scarcely known, 
at the very time when every thing 
concurred to favour it. Of 15,000 
men, we lost no more than thirty. 
It is true, Bernadotte granted a great 
many permissions to those soldiers 
who had families in the neighbour- 
hood of the road wc went; and this 
who precaution, which afforded the 
soldiers the pleasure of seeing their 
relations, seemed to them an addi- 
tional tie, requiring the obligation of 
their returning on the expiration of 
their furlough, that they might testify 
to their Gefteral, by their punctuality, 
how very grateful they were for his 
goodness. Those who did desert were 
worthless fqllows, and consequently 
bad soldiers, of whom the regiments 
were glad to be quit. The passage of 
the Alps, in the month of February 
1 797, was a very toilsome task ; no 
fatal accident, however, occurred.— 
The Milanese were struck with asto- 
nishment on seeing such fine troops, 
and in such excellent condition, after 
a long and Yaliguing march, • in so 
rude ‘a season of the year. Instead 
of billeting them on the inhabitants, 
they were quartered in the convents; 
whose only furniture was the same 
straw which had already served for 
bedding to the Austrian prisoners of 
the garrison of Mantua, who bad 
passed through Milan some days be- 
fore on their march to France. When 
informed by the commanders of the 
different regiments that the lodgings 
appointed could not be occupied with- 
our materially affecting the health of 
the troops, Bernadotte ordered the 
commandant of the place to quarter 
the troops on the inhabitants. This 
commandant was a Colonel Dupuy, a 
great favourite of Bonaparte, aud the 
same who afterwards was killed in 
the commotion of the inhabitants ot 
Cairo against the french, in 1 798: 

That officer, strong in the cotifi. 
deuce granted him by the General in 
chief, repaired to Bernadotte, and told 
him in a slighting tone, “that these 
convents had been found very good 
by the citizens of the army of Italy ; 
and that consequently the gentlemen 
< messieurs) of the arrny of the Rhine 
might very well put up with them.*’ 
Bernadotte answered him, “ that M 
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would dispense with such observa- 
tions, and would only recommend 
him to execute promptly the orders 
he had given him, to quarter the 
troops on the inhabitants.” Dupuy 
replied, “that he had his instructions 
from General Bonaparte, and that lie 
should make no alteration in them 
till he had received the orders of that 
same General.” , Bernadotte hinted to 
him that he might order him to be 
arrested. “ Learn, General,” said 
Dupuy, “ that l belong to the army 
of Italy, and that I am not to receive 
orders from you, a General of the 
army of the Rhine.” At the same 
time he cast a furious glance upon 
Bernadotte, dragging his sabre upon 
the ground. The General told him, 
in a very calm tone, but full of dig- 
nity, “the Republic has but one 
drmy, of which l am a General, and 
you a Colonel. I punish you con- 
formably to the penal code, which is 
the same for the officers of the Rhine 
and of Italy. With regard to the pe- 
tulance you have very unseasonably 
exhibited, be well assumed that my 
only regret is, that you are not a Ge- 
neral of Division, like myself; as I 
would then have given yon a lesson 
you would not soon have forgotten.” 
Dupuy, perceiving he had to do with 
a man who knew how to ensure him- 
self respect, was silent, and punc- 
tually executed Bernadette's orders. 

At the moment the General, with 
his staff, was coming out of Milan to 
head the troops, Gen. Friant ran up 
extremely troubled, to inform Berna- 
jdolte that the officers and subalterns 
with the colours were about to anive, 
but that the soldiers had absolutely re- 
fused to depart till they were paid 
what was due to them. Bernadotte im- 
mediately adyanced upon the ground, 
and gave orders for departing. For 
the first time the soldiers were deaf to 
his vpice. He promised them that the 
pay should be disbursed to them on 
their arrival at Mantua, and that it 
was impossible to do it at Milan, as, 
there was not a farthing in the public 
chest. A grenadier, no doubt the 
chief of the mutiny, cried out, “ there 
will be* no '"taore" money at Mantua 
than at Milan, and if we consent to 
depart, the Austrians will be engaged 
to give us our pay in lead and iron.” 
^ese few words served to confirm 


the troops in their obstinacy. Bona- 
parte's orders were urgent; he only 
waited for Bernadotle's division to 
commence operations against the 
Archduke Charles. Were the troops 
not to arrive on the appointed day, 
the blame would uaturally fall on the 
commanders, for not possessing suffi- 
cient energy in ensuring obedience. 
In this critical position Bernadotte 
had recourse to a violent expedient: 
he resolved to maintain his honour, 
or perish in the attempt: he exclaim- 
ed in a loud voice, “since you refuse 
to obey me, the law authorises me to 
kill every one who refuses to march 
against the enemy, anil you shall 
cither suffer under the ignominy of 
having assassinated your General, who 
lias been so lo.ig a father to you* or I 
will run my sabre through the body 
of every mutineer." He then ad- 
vanced to the right of the 30th regi- 
ment, and applying the point of his 
sabre to the breast of the first grena- 
dier of the right, he told him iii a fu- 
rious tone, “ to the right wheel, or I 
will kilj you!” 1 ‘he grenadier, who 
happened fortunately to be an orderly 
chat actor, obeyed ; the second did the 
same, and the whole division then 
followed their example without being 
paid. ^ • 

"Bonaparte, who was informed of 
this anecdote, complimented Berna- 
dotte upon it, ami from that time en- 
tertained a high esteem for him. 
The good clothing of the troops, tho 
gentlemanly manners of the officers, 
the severe discipline and good infor- 
mation of this division, afforded an 
agreeable surprise to the General in 
chief. When he passed them in re- 
view, it was easy to' perceive the great 
satisfaction he experienced in hearing 
the officers and subalterns reply to all 
his questions with a precision strictly 
conformable to the regulations. How 
different from the troops of the army 
of Italy 1 where you could not distin- 
guish the officer from the soldier i 
almost all were equally ignorant^ dirty, 
covered with rags, often with bare 
feet and legs, eating promiscuously, 
and passing in Pl»e public- house the 
days they were not fighting. Their 
only excellence was a well-tried intre- 
pidity. Berthier (Bonaparte's chief 
6f the staff) even said to Bernadotte, 
in a tone of raillery, “ I am anxk>p$ 
3 A 3 » 
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to see myself, whether these fine gen - 
tlewwn are not fearful* of the cannons 
deranging their elegant dress/* “ Rest 
assured, replied Bernadette, viewing 
him fiercely, “ that there is not au 
individual of tny division who is not 
ready to prove to you that he is as 
brave as yourself.” Bcrnadotte had 
already* bad an explanation with Ber- 
thier respecting the arrest ordered to 
Dupuy, who had complained of Ber- 
nadotte’s severity. Berthier wanted 
to assume an ironical lone, to make 
that General sensible that he had ill- 
treated «a good o tlicer of the army. 
44 I have punished one who was in- 
subordinate,” said Bernadotte ; " if 
you are minded to take his part, I am 
your man. You are like me, a Ge- 
neral of Division. I am far from 
being inclined to quarrel, but I have 
a hearty wish to call those of my 
equals to account, who, like you, 
think fit to assume a dictatorial tone.” 
Berthier hereupon apologized, and 
said he had only mentioned Dupuy’s 
arrest, to be better informed of that 
officer’s fault, and assured Bcrnadotte 
that he should be delighted td culti- 
vate his friendship. 

The troops of the Rhine had no 
Opportunity of fighting but nt the pps- 
tfageoftke ragliamentoj Eernadotte’s 
division was upon the right wing V}f 
the army: as soon as Bonaparte had 
ordered the passage of the river, Ber- 
nadette placed himself at the head of 
his columns. When they were about 
to enter the water, there was a mo- 
mentary hesitation in the regiment at 
the head, which was the 15 th regi- 
ment of light infantry. The greatest 
depth of water was about three feet. 
Bernadotte observed to them that they 
run no risk, as the water* was not 
higher than their waists.- A voice 
was heard exclaiming, * r we are not 
on horseback.’* Upon which Berna- 
dotte leaped from bis horse, though 
in the middle of the torrent, and cried 
out, “advance forward,” The troops 
rushed into the river amidst the cries 
of -Long live our General 1” It was 
on the ,l?th of Martfh, 1797 , *?nd tho* 
4t was near poon, foe air was pier- 
cing, and the water, very cold; but 
whq would have dared to complain 
when the Genera) himself set the ex* 
amplel Prince Charles soon found 
out that he had to fight with those 


very same troop*, who upon the. 
Maine and the Rhine had $6 often 
disputed the victory with him, mid he 
made but a weak resistance. The} 
cannonade was very heavy : the ’in- 
fantry retreated aljnn&t without fight* 
ing : the cavalry manoeuvred with 
ability, to protect the retreat. Our 
cavalry, in endeavouring to harass it 
too nearly, was briskly received and 
repulsed, and would have suffered 
considerably, had it not been for pro* 
tection received from the columns of 
the infantry. Bonaparte paid the 
most flattering compliments to Ber- 
nadotte on /he precision of his ma- 
noeuvres, and the good conduct of his 
troops.* 1 u * 

Upon the evacuation of the Aus- 
trian territory, Frioul was assigned to 
Bernadotte's division, for the furnish- 
ing him with subsistence. The head- 
quarters were established at Udina, 
the capital of that province. The 
magistrates, always disposed to refuse 
what was asked of them, caused 
much inconvenience, by not furnish- 
ing the provisions regularly. After 
exhausting gentle measures, Berna- 
dotte was obliged to act authoritative- 
ly : he cashiered the most refractory j 
replaced them by prudent men; in- 
formed them of the steps they must 
take for the welfare of his troops, and 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants; 
and merited, by the firmness and abi- 
lity of his measures, the esteem and 
gratitude of both the Venetians and 
the French. There was in the envi# 
rons of Udina a very extensive plain, 
and consequently very fit for exercis* 
ing the troops. He assembled his 
division there twice a week, in order 
to make his officers and soldiers per- 
fect in the execution of the grand 
manoeuvres. He himself command- 
ed them, having under him Generals 
Friant and FJorella: the latter was 
from the army of Italy; he was a 
cousin of Bonaparte’s, who had sent 
him to replace Murat. As he was 
quite ignorant of every thing relating 
to the instruction of troops, be was' 
provided with an officer of tne division, 
to give him directions. It would be* 
tiresome for the reader who might 
not be a military character, to be in* 


* See the Confession of Bonaparte 
to the Ahb 6 Maury t p. $43* 
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farmed of (he particular# of Berna*. 
dotte’s exertions to instruct his troops : 
suffice it for me then to observe, that 
the tactics lasted at least eight hours, 
sometimes even ten ; that he inspect- 
ed every thing himself ; that he was 
extremely severe to 'those who were 
wanting in energy, but prodigal of 
bis praise to those who appeared to 
second him heartily. 

[To bt continued.'] 


On the Phoghfss of t^e Fine Arts 
in Gekmany. 

[From Madame de Stael’ft Work.] 

T HE Germans in general under- 
stand the arts better than they 
practise them ; no sooner is an im- 
pression made on their minds, than 
they draw from it a number of ideas. 
They boast much of mystery, but it 
is with the purpose of revealing it, 
and no sort ot originality can be 
shewn in Germany without exciting 
a general endeavour to explain from 
whence it is derived ; this is a great 
disadvantage, particularly with respect 
to the arts, where all is sensation ; 
they are analyzed before this inspira- 
tion is felt, and it is in vain after- 
wards to say, it was wrong to analyze 
them, we must denounce the prac- 
tice, for we have tasted the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and the inno- 
cence of genius is lost. 

I certainly do not recommend, with 
respect to the arts, that ignorance 
which I have always condemned in 
literature ; but we should distinguish 
the studies which relate to the prac- 
tice of the arts, from those whose 
only object is the theory of genius; 
ibese carried too far, stifle invention ; 
we are. perplexed by the recollect ion 
of all that has been said on the sub- 
ject of every different chef d’oeuvre, 
end think we perceivfe between our- 
selves and the object we mean to 
describe, a number of treatises on 
painting and sculpture, on the ideal 
and the real, till as artists, we fee] 
that we are no longer in immediate 
communion with nature. Without 
doubt the spirit of those various trea- 
tises is encouragement; but genius is 
wearied by being brought too for- 
ward, as on the other hand it is ex- 
tinguished hy too much restraint; 


and in all that relates to the Imagina- 
tion, there is required so happy * 
combination of obstacles and facilities* 
that ages may pass away before we 
arrive exactly at the point most fa- 
vourable for the display of the human 
mind in its higliest degree of* perfec- 
tion. 

Before the period of the reforma- 
tion, the Germans had a school of*, 
painting which that of Italy would 
not have disdained. Albert Durer, 
Lucas Cranach, and Holbein, have in 
their manner of painting some affinity 
with the predecessors of Raphael, 
Perugino, Andrea Mantegno, &c. 
Holbein approaches nearer to I Leo- 
nardo da Vinci ; there is however in 
general more hardness in the German 
than in the Italian school, but not 
less expression and collectedness in 
the countenances. The painters in 
the fifteenth century had very little 
knowledge of the means which fa- 
cilitate the practice of their art, but 
simplicity and modesty are every 
where displayed in their works ; we 
see in them no pretensions to grand 
effect, we perceive only the expres- 
sion of that strong and vivid emotion, 
for which all men of genius endea- 
vour to find a language, that they 
may not leave the world without im- 
parting a portion of their soul to their 
contemporaries. 

In the paintings of the 1 4th and 1 5tU 
centuries, the folds of the drapery ai'p 
quite straight, the head-dresses aiittle 
stiff, the attitudes very simple; but 
there is something in the expression 
of the figures which we are never 
tired of contemplating. The pictures 
on scriptural subjects, produce an 
impression like that winch we feel 
from the Psalms, where poetry and 
piety are so charmingly united. 

The second, and the finest -epoch 
of the art of pinting, was that in 
which the painters preserved the 
truth of the middle ages, and added 
to it all the more recently acquired 
splendour of the art ; nothing among 
the Germans corresponds to the ago 
of I.eo X. Towards the end erf the 
seventeenth century , on to the middle 
of the eighteenth, the fine arts almost 
every where feli^into a singular de- 
cay; taste degenerated into affecta- 
tion ; Wincklemann then exerted the 
greatest influence not only over his 
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own country, hut over th$ rest of tians or Pagans s but at whatever pe- 
Europe; and it was his writings riod a creative imagination shall again 
which directed the minds of different spring up from amongst men, it will 
artists to the study and admiration of assuredly npt be in an imitation of the 
the monuments of antiquity : he was ancients, that its effects will be per- 
better skilled in sculpture than in ceived. 

poetry ; and he therefore led painters The new school maintains the same 
into the practice of placing coloured system in the fine arts, as in litera- 
afatues in their pictures, rather than ture, and affirms that Christianity is 
♦he animated forms of living nature, the source of all modem genius ; the* 
Painting also lost much of its charm writers of this school, also, charac- 
by being so nearly allied to sculpture; terize, in a new manner, all that in 
the illusion necessary to the one is Gothic architecture agrees with the 
directly contrary to the immoveable religious sentiments of Christians.—* 
and decided* forms of the other. When It does not follow however from this, 
painters take their models exclusively that the moderns can and ought to 
fi*om the remains or ancient beauty, construct Gothic churches; neither 
as it is only in statues that it can be art nor nature admit of repetition : it 
discovered, we may address to them is only of consequence to us, in the 
the reproach which has been applied present silence of genius, to lay aside 
to modern classical literature, that it the coutempt which has been thrown 
is not from the inspiration of their on all the conceptions of the middle, 
own minds, that they produce the ages ; it certainly does pot suit us to 
effects of therr art. adopt them, but nothing is more in- 

Mengs, a German painter, has jurious to the dcvelopement of ge- 
given us many philosophical thoughts, nius, than to consider as barbarous 
in his writings, on the subject of his every thing that is original, 
art: he was the friend of Winckel- I have, already said, in speaking of ^ 
mann, and partook in his adrhiration Germany, that tnere are very few mo-* 
of the antique; but he nevertheless dern building* which are at all re- 
v, avoided the faults for which the markable; in the north, we see no- 
painters, formed by the writings of thing in general but Gothic edifices, 
Winckdmann* have generally been and the dispositions of soul which 
censured, and which are mostly cota- they tend to excite are encourageq 
fined to their copying the chefs- both by nature and poetry. Gorrcff, 
d’ceuvre of -antiquity. Mengs had a German writer, has given ah inter- 
even taken Corregio for his model, esting description of an ancient 
whose pictures, of all others, are the church. " We see/* said be , €t figure* 
farthest removed from any resem- of knights kneeling on a tomb-stone 
blance to sculpture, and whose chairo with their hands joined together ; 
acuro recals to our m»nds the vague, above them are placed some wonder- 
but delightful impressions of melody, ful curiosities from Asia, which arc 
The German artists bad, almost all intended to attest, as so many dumb 
of them; adopted the opinions of witnessess, the voyages of the de* 
Winckelroann, till the period when ceased to the Holy Land. The dark 
the new literary school also extended arches of the church cover "those who 
. its influence over the fine arts.— jest beneath them with their shade ; 
Goethe, whose universal genius meets we might almost imagine ourselves 
us every where, has shewn in his in the midst of a fqtest, the branches 
writings, that he comprehends the and leaves of which have been petri- 
true spirit of painting much better fled by death, so that they yrill no 
than Winckelmann ; nevertheless, longer move or be agitated, when' 
convinced like him, that subjects succeeding ages, like the midnight 
drawn from tbe Christian religion are storm, shall roll through their length- 
not favourable to the art, he endea- ened vaults. The church resounds 
vows to rtfvive our enthusiasm for with the majestic tones of the organ ; 
ancient nfjKfioJogy, an jfttempt which inscription* in letters of bras*, half 
it is impossible tp succeed in 5 per- destroyed by the humid vapours of 
1 iap* f with respect to the fine arts, we time, confusedly .indicate tbefee great 
are not capable of being either Chris- actions which are now become febu- 
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loua, after having been so long con- 
sidered as incontestibly true." 

In speaking of the arts in Germany, 
we are led to mention writers rather 
than artists. The Germans are in 
every respect, stronger in theory than 
in practice, and northern climates are 
so little favourable to those arts which 
strike our eyes, that we might almost 
be induced to think, the "spirit of re- 
flection was bestowed on them merely 
because their inhabitants should be 
enabled to observe and appreciate the 
beauties of the south. 

There are many galleries of pic- 
tures and collections of drawings in 
Germany, which indicated love of 
the arts'in all ranks of people. In 
the houses of the nobility, and most 
distinguished men of literature, there 
are very fine copies of the chefs- 
d'oeuvre of antiquity ; that of Goethe 
is remarkable in this respect ; his ob- 
ject is not merely the pleasure which 
is felt from the sight of line statues 
and pictures, he thinks both the ge- 
nius and the soul are affected by it. 
%t 1 should be a better myn," said he, 
V if I had always under my eyes the 
head of the Olympian Jupiter, which 
was so much admired by the ‘ancients. 1 * 
Several distinguished painter* have 
established themselves at Dresden ; 
the chefs-d’oeuvre which adorn the 
gallery are the objects of attraction, 
and excite both skill and emulation. 
The virgin of Raphael, with two chil- 
dren gazing on her, U in itself a 
treasure of art : there is in this figure 
an elevation and a purity which is the 
perfect ideal of religion and inward 
fortitude. The symmetry of the fea- 
tures is in this picture only a symbol ; 
the long garments, as an expression 
of modesty, render the countenance 
still more interesting, and the physi- 
ognomy, even more admirable than 
the features, is like sifpreme beauty 
manifesting itself in that which is 
terrestrial The Christ, who is in the 
arms of his mother, seems at most 
about two years of age 5 but the 
painter has wonderfully expressed the 
powerful energy of the divine being, in 
a countenance as yet scarcely formed. 
The looks of {Jie angelic children who 
are placed at the bottom of the pic- 
ture, are delightful ; the innocence of 
that age, alojic, can appear charming* 


by the side of celestial candour; their 
astonishment at the sight of the 
Virgin, beaming with holiness and 
beauty, does not resemble the sur- 
prise which men might feel; they 
appear as if they adored her with con* 
fideuce, because they acknowledge in 
her, an inhabitant of that heaven from 
which they had just descended. 

The Night of Corregio is, next to 
the Virgin of Raphael, the finest 
chef-d’oeuvre in the Dresden Gallery; 
The adoration of the shepherds has 
often been well represented ; but as 
novelty of subject goes but a little 
way in the pleasure we receive from 
painting, it is sufficient to observe 
the man tier in which Corregio’s pic- 
ture is conceived, in order to admire 
it : it is in the middle of the night 
that the child is placed on the knees 
of its mother, and that it receives the 
homage of the astonished shepherds ; 
tlie light which beams from the holy 
aureola with which his head is sur- 
rounded, has something in it truly 
sublime; the personages placed in 
the back-ground of the picture, and 
far from* the divine infant, are still in 
darkness; an emblem of the obscu- 
rity with which human life was en- 
vironed, before it was enlightened by 
revelation. 

Amongst the various pictures of 
modern artists at Dresden, l recollect 
a head of Dante, which in character 
was a little like the figure of Ossian 
in the tine picture of Gerard. This 
analogy is a happy one. Dante and 
the son of Fingal may take each other 
by the hand through successive ages, 
and through the" clouds that hang 
over them. 

A picture of Hartmann’s represents 
the visit of Magdalen, and the two 
other Mary’s to the sepulchre of Jesus 
Christ ; the angel appears to announce 
to them that he is risen; the open 
tomb, which no longer encloses any 
mortal remains, and those women of 
most admirable beauty lifting their 
eyes towards heaven to behold him 
whom they have just been seeking in 
the shades of the sepulchre, form a 
painting at once picturesque and dra- 
matic. 

Schick, another German arffct, now 
settled at Rome, has, since his real,, 
denoe in that place, composed a pic- 
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lore which represents Hie first sacri- her imagination ail that her daughtei 
fice of Noah after the deloge j na- art admirably presents to our eyes* 
ture, revived by the waters, seems to The poetry of Mad&fee Broun dis- 
bave acquired a 'new freshness; the plays A thousand dew treasures* both 
animals appear familiarized with the in Art and nature* which, from inafr* 
patriarch add his children, as having Mention, tad been before unnoticed, 
escaped together from the Hood. The I saw the young Ida* when, yet a 
verdure, the flowers, and the sky are child, represent Auhea ready to burn 
painted in lively and natural colours, the br.md on which the life of her 


which recal the sensations excited by 
$be landscapes of the east. Several 
of her artists endeavoured like Schick, 
fo follow in painting, the new system 
introduced, or rather revived, in lite- 
rary poetry ; but the arts require the 
assistance of riches, and wealth is 
dispersed through the different cities 
of Germany ; and, besides this, the 
greatest progress which has hitherto 
been made in that country, results 
from properly understanding, and 
copying in their true spirit, the works 
of the ancient masters: original ge- 
nius has not yet decidedly displayed 
itself. 

Sculpture has not been cultivated 
with much success amongst the Ger- 
mans; in the first place, because they 
want the marble which renders the 
chefs-d’oeuvre of the art immortal, 
and also, because they have no just 
idea of that delicacy aud grace of at- 
titude and gesture which gymnastic 
exercises aud dancing alone, ian 
render natural and easy to us ; never- 
theless, a Dane, Thorwaldsen, edu- 
cated in Germany, is at present 
the rival of Canova at Rome, and 
his Jason resembles that which 
Pindar describes as the model of 
manly beauty ; a fleece lies on his 
left arm: he holds a lance m his 
band, and the inactivity of strength 
characterises the hero. I have al- 
ready said that sculpture in general 
loses much by the neglect of dancing ; 
tlie only phenomenon of that art. in 
Germany is Ida Brunn, a young girl 
whose situation in life precludes her 
from adopting it as a profession ; she 
has received from nature and from 
her mother a wonderful taleot of re* 
presenting, by simple attitudes, the 
most affecting pictures, or the most 
beautiful .statues; # her dancing is a 
course of transient chefs-d’oeuvre, 
every o m of which we should wish 
to nx for ever : it a true that the 
mother of Ida bad before conceived in 


son, Meleager, depended ; she ex-* 
pressed without words, the grief* the 
struggles, the terrible resolution of 
the mother; her animated looks* 
without doubt, made us understand 
what was passing in her heart ; but 
the art of varying her gestures, and 
the skilfuf manner in which she 
folded round her the purple mantle 
With which she was clothed, produced 
at least as much effect as her counte- 
nance itself; she often remained a 
considerable time in the same atti- 
tude, and at such times, a painter 
could not have invented any thing 
finer than the picture which she ex- 
temporaneously presented to u*; a 
talent of this sort is unique. I think 
nevertheless t hat pantomimical dances 
would succeed better in Germany, 
than those which consist entirely, as 
in France,* of bodily gracefulness and 
agility. 

The Germans excel in instrumental 
music; the knowledge it demands, 
and the patience necessary to execute 
it well, are quite natural to them; 
some of their composers have also 
much variety and fruitfulness of ima- 
gination ; I shall make but one ob- 
jection to their genius as musicians ; 
they put too much mind in their 
works; they reflect too much on 
what they are doing. In the fine arts 
there should be more instinct than 
thought : the German composers fol- 
low too exactly the sense of the 
words; this, it is true, is a great 
merit, in the* opinion of those who 
love words better than music, and 
besides, we cannut deny that a dis- 
agreement between the sense of the 
one, and the impression of the other, 
would be offensive : but the Italians, 
who are truly the musicians of ua- 
ture, make the air and words conform 
to each other only in ^general man- 
ner. In ballads and vaudevilles, as 
there is not much music, the littlp 
that there is may be subjected to the 
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words $ btaff tw the great effects .of 
melody , we should endeavour to reach 
the soul by m immediate sensation. 

Those .who are not admirers of 
painting considered in itself attach 
great importance to the subject of a 
picture? they wish, in contemplating 
it, to fefel the impressions which are 
produced by dramatic representation : 
it is the same in music; when its 
powers are but feebly felt, we expect 
that it should faithfully conform to 
every variation of the words; but 
when the whole soul is affected by it, 
every thing, except the music itself, 
is importunate, and disifacts the at- 
tention : provided there be no con- 
trast between the poetry and the 
music, we give ourselves up to that 
art which should always predominate 
over the others: for the delightful re- 
verie into which it throws us, anni- 
hilates all thoughts which may he 
expressed by words ; and music 
awakening in us the sentiment of 
infinity, every thing which tends to 
particularize the object of melody, 
must necessarily diminish its effect.* 
Gluck* whom the Germans, with 
reason, reckon among their men of 
genius, has adapted bis airs to the 
words in a wonderful manner, and in 
several of his operas he has rivalled 
the poet by the expression of his mu- 
sic. When Alcestis has determined 
to die for Ad met us, and that this sa- 
crifice, secretly offered to the Gods, 
has restored her husband to life, the 
contrast of the joyful airs, which 
celebrate the Convalescence of the 
king, and the stifled groans and la- 
mentations of the queen, who is con- 
demned to quit him, has a fine tragical 
effect. Orestes, fn the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, says, t€ serenity is restored to 
my soul/' and the air which he sings 
expresses the sentiment, but its ac- 
companiment is mournful and agi- 
tated. The musicians, astonished at 
this contrast, endeavoured iu playing 
ft, to soften the accompaniment, when 
Gluek angrily cried out : You must 
not hearken to Orestes, he tells you 
he is calm, bat he Ues." Poussin, 
in painting the dance * of the shep- 
herdesses, places In the ‘landscape the 
tomb of a young girl, on which is 
inscribed : ** ^nd i also was ai\Ar- 
cadian/* There is v thought in this 
kind of conception of the arts, as well 
Universal Mag, Vol, XXL 


as in the . ingenious combination, of 
Gluck ; but the arts are superior to, 
thought: their language is colour, 
forms, or sounds. It we could form 
an imagination of the expressions of 
which our souls would be susceptible 
without the knowledge of words, we 
should have a more iust idea of the 
effect to be* produced by painting and 
music. 

Of all musicians, perhaps Mozart 
has shewn most skill iu the talent of 
“ marrying” the music to the words. 
In his operas, .particularly in “ the 
Banquet of the Statue/’ he makes us 
senible of all the gradations of dra- 
matic representation ; the songs are 
gay and lively, while the strange and 
loud accompaniment seems to point 
out the fantastic and gloomy subject 
of the piece. This ingenious alliance 
of the musician and poet, gives us 
also a sort of pleasure, but it is a 
pleasure which springs from reflec- 
tion, and that does not belong to' the 
wonderful sphere of the arts. 

At Vienna, I heard Haydn's Crea- 
tion performed by four hundre J 
musicians ; it was ail entertain m&j 
worthy to be given in honour of tfl 
great work which it celebrated ; bu 
the skill of Haydn was sometimes 
eyeu injurious to his taleift : with 
tho$e word* of the Bible, “ God said 
let there be light, and there was 
light,” the accompaniment of the in- 
strument was at first very soft, so as 
scarcely to be heard,, then all at once 
they broke out together with a terri- 
ble noise, as if to express the sudden 
burst of light, which occasioned a 
witty remark, “ that at the appear- 
ance of light it ftas necessary to stop 
one*s ears/* 

In several other passages of the 
Creation, the same labour of mind 
may often be censured; the music 
creeps slowly when the serpents are 
created ; it becomes lively again with 
the singing of birds, and in the Sea- 
sons, by Haydn- also, these allusions 
are still more multiplied. Effects 
thus prepared beforehand, are in 
music what the Italians term concetti: 
without doubt, certain combinations 
of harmony may remind 41s of the 
wonders ofnature, but their analogies 
have nothing to do with imitation, 
which is nothing more than a fac- 
titious amusement. The real reseui- 
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blance of (lie fine arts to each other, 
and also to nature, depend on senti- 
ments of the same sort which they 
excite in our souls by various means. 
Imitation and expression differ ex- 
tremely in riie fine arts :* it is pretty 
generally agreed, 1 believe, that imi- 
tative music should be laid aside; 
but there are still two different ways 
of considering that of expression 3 
some with to discover in it a transla- 
tion of the words; others, and the 
Italians are of this number, are con- 
tented with a general connection of 
the situations of the piece with the 
intention of the airs, and seek the 
pleasures of the art, until ely in the 
art itself. The music of the Ger- 
mans is more varied than that of the 
Italians, and in this respect perhaps, 
is not so good; the mind is con- 
demned to "variety, its poverty is per- 
haps the cause of it; but the arts, 
like sentiment, have an admirable 
‘monotony, that of which one would 
willingly make an everlasting mo- 
ment. 

^Church music is not so fine jji Ger- 
Hpny as in Italy, because the instpu- 
Snen tal part ip t do powerfti 1 . To him, 
who has heard the Miserere, per- 
formed at Rome by voices only, all 
instrumental music, not excepting 
that of the Chapel at Dresden, appears 
terrestrial. Violins and trumpets 
make part of the - orchestra at that 
place during divine service, and the 
music is consequently much more 
Warlike than religious; the contrast 
between the lively impression it oc- 
casions, and the recollections suited 
to the church, is not agreeable : we 
should not bring amhmted life to the 
foot of the tomb; military music leads 
us to sacrifice existence*, but not .to 
detach us from it. The music' of the 
chapel at Vienna also deserves praise; 
•of all the arisrinusic is that which 
the people of ^Vienna most value; 
andMhis leads us to hope that at some 
future day, they will also become 
poets, for in spite of their taste, which 
is'a little prosaic, whoever really loves 
music, is. an enthusiast, wirhout 
knowing it, of all* the sentiments 
which music .recalls to our mind. I 
heard at Vienna the Requiem, conv- 
ened by Mozart, a few days before 
is. death, and which 'was sung in the 
church at his funeral; it is not suf- 


ficiently solemn for the situation, and 
we still find in it, as in all his pre* 
ceding compositions, many ingenious 
passages ; what is there, however, 
more affecting and impressive than 
the idea of a man of superior genius 
thus celebrating his own obsequies, 
inspired at the same time by the sen- 
timent of his death and of his immor- 
tality ! The recollections of life.ought 
to decorate the tomb, the arms of a 
warrior are usually suspended on it, 
and the chefs-d'oeuvre of art cause a 
peculiarly solemn impression in the 
temple where the remains of the artist 
are consigned to repose. * 

State of Education in Ireland. 

I Concluded from p. 206.] 

Letter from John Leslie Foster, 
Esq. to the Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 

Loudon, April 22d, 181 1. 

Sir, 

I much regret that the necessity of 
my attendance in Parliament pre- 
vented my being present at the last 
meeting of (the Board of Education. 
In compliance with their desire, that 
such of the commissioners as were 
absent should transmit to you their 
opinions upon the important subject 
now under our consideration, I pro- 
ceed with great deference to lay mine 
before the Board. 

As the first step towards forming 
an opinion, how tar the education of 
the lower classes in Ireland may be 
improved? it seams necessary that we 
should have a clear view of its actual 
state. 

Returns from 1 7 of the 22 dioceses 
of Ireland have .been laid before the 
commissioners by the chief secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant, specifying 
the number of- schools in each palish, 
and the number <af pupils in each 
school ; distinguishing also the pro- 
portion of Catholics and Protestants 
among the scholars, and the name and 
religion of each schoolmaster, ac- 
companied with a variety of », im- 
portant observations, as to the course 
of instruction actually pursued, and 
the feelings of the people upon that 
subject. . : 

From these returns it appears* that 
in these j 7 dioceses there are no fewer 
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than 3*736 schoolmasters, who ad- 
minister education to 102,567 pupils ; 
of the masters, J,27l are Protestants, 
and 2,465 Roman Catholics ; of their 
pupils, the Protestants are 45.5QO. and 
tlje Roman Catholics 116,977. These 
17 dioceses comprise about five-sixths 
of the superficial extent of Ireland, 
but probably do not contain more 
than four- fifths of its actual popu- 
lation ; the remaining five dioceses 
would thus 'contain one-fifth as many 
inhabitants as the 17 whose returns 
are laid before us, and may be sup- 
posed to possess schoolmasters and 
pupils in # the same ptpportion ; we 
may then conclude, that similar re- 
turns from the whole of Ireland, w;ou!d 
have presented to our view upwards 
of 200,000 pupils, instructed by above 
4,600 masters. 

Great as this number may appear, 
it is obviously far less than the reality ; 
for these returns were almost all made 
in the winter half of the year ; and 
it appears, that the number of scho- 
lars in the summer season is every 
where greatly increased, and in many 
places at least doubled. These re- 
turns also, ip general, exclude from 
their enumeration the itinerant school- 
masters, who yet form so principal a 
subject of their comments, and who 
appear to prevail in the south and west, « 
and indeed in most parts of Ireland, 
in such considerable numbers. Men 
who are described as having »o fixed 
place of habitation, but who set up 
schools- during the summer months 
in temporary hovels, or transfer. the 
scene of their instructions once or 
twice a week from cabin to cabin , in 
some places underselling the low 
rates of teaching demanded by the 
residents, in others, not receiving any 
pecuniary reward, nor other ream-' 
peration than food and lodging ; pur- 
suing this system dpringthe fine wea- 
ther, and disappearing regularly and 
necessarily in the comrnenjfcaiettt of 
the winter. 

. Thus, if we were merely to consi- 
der the extent to which instruction is 
administered, we might perhaps be 
led to the conclusion, that hardly any 
other country is so amply provided 
with the -means of education ; but 
when we 'take into consideration, not 
merely the quantity, but the quality 
pf these means, their, extept feecpuw 


an additional, and an imperious, Rea- 
son for intelligence and alteration. 

The rates charged for instruction, 
appear to be in general, for reading 
2s. Od. per quarter; for reading and 
writing, 4s. 4d. ditto; for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Os. Od. ditto. 

When it is considered, that the 
average number of pupils in each 
school paying these rates appear tobe 
about 43, we might at once conclude, 
that it is impossible the country should 
produce 4,’boO persons, tempted by 
such inducements, and properly qua- 
lified for teaching even the art of 
reading, much less for implanting in 
the mind the first principles of reli- 
gion or morality, or indeed for con- 
veying almost any useful knowledge. 
It is not, however, necessary to resort 
to any such general conclusion ; the 
returns furnish but too many proofs 
of the melancholy fact, that in most 
places (parts of the north excepted,) 
the actual quality of the education is 
far worse than we should be led a 
priori , even from these premises, to 
conclude. The want of books is the 
firsthand most general complaint^^ 
want inseparable from the prq^Bk 
rates of teaching, unaided by TW 
improvements of Bell and Lancaster* 
The nature of the few that are to be 
met with is an evil oft off of no less 
magnitude ; a selection alike perni- 
cious and ridiculous. Fabulous and 
idle tales, newspapers, and ballads# 
•* The Impartial History of Ireland;” 
“ The Treatise of the Scapular $’* 
** The Irish Rogues and Rapparees ; 
and, •* The Life of Moll Flanders !’ F 

Supposing, however, even proper 
books to be provided, it is obvious, 
that in the bauds of many of the pre- 
sent masters they could be of little 
service. 

I shall not recapitulate all the pain* 
ful descriptions, both of their deficit 
ences and dispositions, which occur 
in many of these^eturns ; in* one we 
are informed, ** that a more disloyal 
and higotted sfct of men does not 
exist than theM'dge schoolmasters of 
the adjoining country.’* Without 
subscribing 40 the severity of this 
censure, or at least excepting to the 
generality of.its application, - we still 
may he permitted to doubt, whether 
It is possible to ascribe to marly of 
them |he praise pf possessing the op* 
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posije qualifications ; perhaps, it is a ties, obedient to the fefws, ipd loyal 
little .overstrained, when we are as- to the government , or continue undee 
sured in another of the returns, that the systematic rais-instmCtioa npow 
44 men incapable of getting a live) i- these points, which in. so many m- 
hoOd in any other manner are con- stances appears to be their present lot. 
strained to open* schoolas a last re- There are, no doubt, many 
source . but surely, even without eeptions to this melancholy view of 
♦he returns, and even setting aside the general means of instruction pos- 
what must be our own experience sessSd by the lower orders of ou* 
upon the subject, it is evident, that people. The English parish schools, 1 
where the whole reward of the an- which formed the subject of out i 
nual labour of a master appears -to be eleventh report, contain it *eem« m 
on the average from 301. to 40l. per fewer than 23,000 pupils, and mth£m 
annum, who for this sum is to find a the education is no doubt of a btfifef 
school-house, and to maint^n his description,, though still venr inferior 
family, ir is in vain to expect We can to what it might be rendered; these 
obtain proper qualifications at such a schools however appear to ix; corn- 
price, more particularly amongst men para lively but little frequented by tho 
who have probably bad no better op- Catholics, whose instruction is so 
portunities for their own instruct ion* principal a subject for our cons** 
than those which they now afford lo deration. In some parts of the north 
the future schoolmasters of the next of Ireland there are many excellent 

f eneration ; that such terms should schools j there are also many good 
nd masters to accept them, aud that schools founded by the benevolent 
parents should desire to purchase what exertions of indi viduals in other places, 
they can 'obtain at such a price, can ami the proceedings of the trustees of 
result only from the poverty coupled Erasmus Smith promise an important 
with the strong passion for education, addition to theif number ; still, how- 

« sh alike mark the lower classes of ever, I cannot think that any person, 
people ; indeed, one of the few on examining the document now 
ectsfor congratulation to be found before the Board, will consider these 
jin these returns is the extraordinary altogether in any other point of view 
and universal desire of the peasantry than as forming partial exceptions to 
to obtain instruction for their children. c a general system, and utterly made- 
Very frequent are the instances, (in quate to effect a reformation of its 
one parish not fewer than eleven) of character. 

evening schools being established, and The formation of any plan for the 

regularly attended by children of pa- education of a people involves so 
rents whose necessities do - not allow many, and such important considera- 
them to dispense with the daily labours tions, that it must necessarily be the 
even of such young assistants, This subject of much difiference ef opinions 
disposition would lead them to co- the diftkylty inseparable from sueti 
Operate with us in th^ diffusion of an inquiry, in general, is however stiii 
instruction, and promises, the hap- inferior to another of a nature pecu- 
piest results, if inueed we undertake liar to Ireland, arising from the ob- 
to give it to them. ,lt however does*stacles presented by the; actual state 
more, it further assures us, that if of religious and other opinions among 
we* do not assist them, instructed ne- the people} it will be in vau* to re- 
Veri beless theywiU be; and that the commend the system wh®” wrought 
limits of our choflfe are confined to think m&t desirable foe adoption, 
the 'quality of that instruction ; so it is also to be such as will 1 inevitably 
that ; o such persons as think educa- be rejected by those for whose benefit 

tkm unfitted for their stations, no principally it is proposed, ' 

such alternative is presented ; our 'The returns already referred, to, 
choice appears tu be; riot whether exhibit some facts which may assist 
they shall be educated or ignorant! our conclusions* upon tins-subject?; it 
but whether *they shall be taught to appears that in* sortie parts of Ireland* 
be profitable members of society in principally in the south an& wesfc iii 
their humble station^, fulfiUers of parishes where there are both Fro# 
their religious, moral, and social du- testant and Roman Catholic master*# 
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not a siogJe CatbeNc scholar is to be in the diocese of dogbee. In tbs 
found under the tuition of a Pro- parish of Drummtullv, in the aarfte 
testant, nor a Protestant pupil under diocese, there is a Roman Catholic 
a Roman Catholic : In the parish of master with ever y pupil in his school 
St. Nicholay, for instance, in the a Protestant. 

diocese of Cork, the;e are five Pro- In those places where* there exists 
tenant, and fifteen Roman Catholic the greatest tin willingness on the part 
schools, each frequented exclusively of the Roman Catholics to send tnehr 
by children of die religion of the children to Protestants, it seems to be 
master; other instances, though none in consequence of the very active, 
perhaps so strong, might easily be and in most places recent, interference 
adduced ; it is very observable, now- of individuals of the Roman Catholic 
ever, that this habit prevails only in clergy for that purpose. It is in the 
those pfcrts of the country where the southern dioceses of rloyne, Water- 
great mass of the population is Ro- ford, Ferns, Cashel, and Onsorf, that 
man Catholic*; where the Broths tarns this interference seems principally to 
and Roman Catholics are more equally have been exerted, 
bnlaticed no such feeling seems to A remarkable instance of this in- 
exisf; for instance, we find, in the terference appears to have taken place 
returns of the parish schools, that in in the parish of Fiddown in thedio- 
the parish of Ardtrea, in the diocese cese of Ossory, where, in 180/ a Pro- 
of Armagh, there are fifteen schools, testant master had 50 Protestant and 
of which it happens that seven are 100 Catholic scholars, when at the 
kept by Protestants of the established desire of the priest all the Catholics, 
church, seven by Roman Catholics, except 1 8, left him. It is observable, 
and one by a Presbyterian; in every however, that 18 did stay with hiii| 
one of those schools are to be found notwithstanding the prohibition, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic It appears also, that even in these 
pupils, and in every one of them the places tlfe interference has been ex- 
child is taught the catechfcm of its erted in comparatively few instances* 
own religion by the schoolmaster, and not to an extent that can mate* 
The parish of Ardtrea seems to be a rlally affect the Conclusion, that in 
fair example of the habits 1 of the general the sehools of Prqfestant 
north, but the parish of St. Nicholas roarers areas yet attended freely by 
does not seem to be an eoually fair Roman Catholic pupils. Jt has. been 
specimen of the practice of the south ; already observed, that the Protestant 
on the contrary, this, and some other masters who are appointed to the Eng- 
similar instances, appear more nearly lish parish schools, Usually appear to 
as exceptions than illustrations of the have a smaller proportion of Cm holies 
general system, even in those parts of among their pupils than other Pro- 
Ireland, for on examining the returns testant schoolmasters;, whether this 
it appears evident, that* m thc^vast originates from these masters being 
majority of instances* perhaps even less inclined to become the teachers 
m nine out of ten, the schoolmaster, of* the Roman Catholic catechisrtox, 
be his religion what fc may, baspuptli or from a dittrtat in the parents*, 
of each persuasion ; where the school springing from the mode of nseir ap- 
appears to. be of a better description, pointment, or from ether causes, I 
and particularly where .surveying on do not pretend to- determine, 
mathematics Ure taught, she mixture It is very evident, thgt arc extreme 
will be found, I believe, invariably to Jealousy exists among the Reman 
lake place. It appears also that there Catholics aa to my interference wills 
exists less disinclination on the part the rettgkxre tenets of their children, 
of the Protestants, than of the Roman and that the slightest attempt towards 
Catholicity intrust their children to k on the part of the* master would be 
masters of the opposite religion ; nay, the signal for tbtir complete abtta* 
even in sosfe parishes, where this donenent of hie school. A curious 
majority offoe pupil* are protectant, instance of the extent of rHhsefbel* 
the majority of the masters are Cb- inge occurs in thr perish of Brigorcny 
tholic* for instance; in the parishes in the diocese of Cloyne. where a 
of Mtaekhn, and of Maghetaccoss*- sunda^echpol* kept by a Protestant* 
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was fully attended by Catholic pupils, 
wnti) the scone of instruction was 
imprudently transferred to t hechurch ; 
their immediate and universal seces- 
sion was the consequence; and it 
seems that tWe subsequent removal of 
the school to the market-house has 
not been able to recover any portion 
of their attendance : We may ob- 
serve another example of the same 
feeling at the opposite extremity of 
the island : In the parish of Cloncha, 
in the diocese of Derrv, there are 
three Sunday -schools, and kept in the 
church, the others not ; the Roman 
Catholics resort freely to the latter, 
but do not go to the former. 

These circumstances have been ad- 
verted to, minute as they may appear, 
because they prove the necessity of 
our sincerely renouncing every idea 
of interference with the religious 
opinions of the Roman Catholics in 
nny plan offered to their acceptance. 
By attempting it, we should fail of 

r ery thing,— by abstaining from it, 
hope, and believe, that in other 
respects a vast deal may beeffected. 

. .The following are the Veps by 
which, as it' appears to me, a perma* 
nent system of improved education 
might be established, with the fair- 
est pi£>spect of success; as the first 
and indispensable preliminary, sf se- 
minary should be established for the 
instruction of young men as school- 
masters, — not merely because it would 
be difficult or impossible to find any 
sufficient number in Ireland qualified 
for the purpose, but also because it 
appears to me to be very important 
that the new . system should avail it- 
self of the great improvements in 
the art of teaching which have been 
effected by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancas- 
ter, and which by means of such a 
seminary might effectually be intro- 
duced. I should propose to place 
the management of this instruction 
under the regulation of a Board of 
Commissioners of Mdpcation, who 
should ajso have the superintendence 
of such schools as stipule be afterwards 
founded under their : authority for 
these schoohnasterWto teachin. These 
commissioners should be enabled to 
aqpept dt to purchase proper sttea of 
ground for building school-houses, 
and the possessors of estates under 
petite meat should be empowered to 




convey to them for that, purpose. The 
funds necessary would, I hdpfc, be 
considered by Parliament as a propel 
subject of annual supply** Of the 
numerous public institutions in Ire- 
land, which are thus supported, no 
one seems to be a fairer object of le- 
gislative bounty. The commissioners 
might then proceed gradually to build 
schools in such places as in their 
judgment might be desirable, and on 
a due exercise of discretion in this 
particular I should expect both the 
extent and period of final sucdfcss ma- 
terially to depend. 

The course of instruction to be 
pursued demands tile next considera- 
tion. 

In every system of education, and 
particularly one intended for the low- 
er ranks in Ireland, it is surely of the 
last importance to provide that thb 
acquisition of the art of reading shall 
at the same time be made the means 
of conveying proper principles into 
the mind. In Ireland however, this 
will be a work of some difficulty, 
owing to the necessity bf founding 
all true principles of human action 
ultimately in the obligations of reli- 
gion, coupled with the Jealous feejv 
ings upon that subject with which we 
have to treat we have not, then, a 
perfect liberty of choice ; and ac- 
cordingly the plan, which in obedi- 
ence to the desire of the Board, 1 
venture to suggest, i»vnot that which 
appears to me most perfect in itself 
but merely as the best that there is 
any chance of being able to carry 
into' practical effect, and at the. same 
tiroes one which might be carried 
into effect without much difficulty, 
and which would be productive of 
the most beneficial results, — under 
these circumstances, then, we seem 
to Have a choice of but two general 
modes of proceeding, either to have 
separate schools for the Roman Ca- 
tholics and ' Protestants, and to teach 
them in each the principles of their 
respective religions, or to unite them 
in the same schools, within which the 
points of their religious differences 
must nevey be adverted to— ^the first, 
though it may siffoear* to ■ some the 
most plausible, may on consideration 
be" found 'highly objectionable.* To 
promote the intercourse between the 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics In 
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all possible manners, appears to me 
of the greatest importance, observing, . 
as I always have, that their mutual 
prejudices ^bate in proportion as they 
become acquainted with each other, 
and that an increase, not of dislike, 
but of toleratiou, is the effect o t their 
collision. 

The example of the parish of Ard- 
trea already cited, and indeed of the 
North of Ireland iu general, with the 
superior prosperity and happiness of 
that part of the island, contrasted with 
the habits of the south, and their 
disastrous consequences, seems clearly 
to point out the expediency of mix- 
ing the Protestants aud Catholics as 
much as, possible in any plan to be 
adopted. And it would be' ditficuft 
to conceive an intercourse more like- 
ly to be effectual for that purpose than 
that of children pursuing together a 
common system of education at the 
time of life when their earliest and 
most permanent impressions are re- 
ceived 1 , — nor any plan more calculated 
for ever to disconnect them than by 
setting the Protestant school against 
the Catholic school, and leaving the 
pupils in each to indulge in # t hat esprit 
de corps which would be inseparable 
from such an arrangement. 

Recommending then, on those 
grounds, that the Piotestants and 
Roman Catholics should be united in 
a common system of education, it 
follows, that the system must be such 
as will not in the slightest degree in- 
terfere with the religious tenets of the 
latter, and further, that it must be 
such as may give to them a well- 
grounded assurance that no after plan 
$>r their conversion is in seefct re- 
servation. 

With this view, I should recom- 
mend that every word to be taught or 
read within these schools should in 
the first instance be printed under the 
authority of the proposed commis- 
sioners, and shoula constitute their 
course of education, public, fixed, 
and unalterable.— -That this course 
should be taught wiRionyumtipn in 
all their schools, aud that rfftor >beir 
masters departing from it iq trfe slight- 
est particular should instantly b$ .dis- 
missed. ; ' , ? , ; 

The contents of such a course would 
necessarily tequire great deliberation. 
To speak liere, merely of its general 


outline, it ought, I think, to comprise 

the teaching of reading, writing, and 

arithmetic, upon the improved sys- - 
tern of* Bell and Lancaster ; a system 
peculiarly calculated for the lower 
classes in Ireland, as much by the 
habits of order, method, and regu- 
larity, which it introduces, as by the 
vast saving of time and expense, which 
is its peculiar characteristic : ample 
care might easily be taken to guard ’ 
this method, in the hands of the com- 
missioners, against an objection which 
has been urged by some (perhaps with- 
out much reason) against the Lan- 
casterian practice, that it teaches read- 
ing as a mere art, without at the same 
time storing the young mind with pro- 
per principles. With this view, I 
should propose that the books in- 
tended for the readers in these schools 
should in the first place contain such 
extracts from the New Testament, 
as no candid Homan Catholic can 
imagine to have any bearing upon the 
points in dispute between thee# and 
the Piotestants. The 5th, (jih, and 
7th chapters of the Gospel of Si. 
Matthew, for instance, could, I ap- 
prehend, give offence to no Catholic 
parents : sure I am they would form 
most excellent lessons for their chil- 
dren ; and I should most gladly pur- 
chase the opportunity of giviffg such 
to them, at the expense of omitting 
to insert in their school-books those 
passages which have been relied on by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, iu 
their controversies with each other. , 

It is hardly wecessary to suggest how 
desirable it would be that some of the 
bishops of the Rotnaa Catholic church 
should assist in making the selection* 
Some persons may perhaps suppose 
that even the limited communication 
of the Scriptures would form a ground 
of religious objection ; but tne re- 
turns seem decisive to the contrary : 
throughout the north, the New Testa- 
ment appears to be thankfully re- 
ceived wherever it is offered to -the 
Roman Catholics: in some places 
we are assured it is eagerly purchased 
by them. In the south, indeed, it 
appears, in soaw instances, to have 
been prohibited by individuals of the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; but this in- 
terference seems of rare occurrence, 
and if attempted in. many other parts 
of Ireland would probably be unsuc- 
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eusful; J bog, however, not to be 
Bndentood as reoommandmg that the 
wlie ious instruction of Roman Ga- 
tboW should be coined to these 
partial extracts of the .Scriptures ; 
sudh are proposetlonJy for their school 
books, it 4» merely recommended 
to leave it to the Catholic pupils here- 
after to study certain passages, unac- 
companied by the glees of the school- 
masters appointed by the commis- 
sioners, and (bus to remove the ob- 
jection* which Roman Catholics might 
reasonably feel if another course were 
, attempted, and at the same time leav- 
ing it free to their pastors to supply 
the deficiency, when and where, and 
by any commentaries they may think 
proper. 

Assigning therefore to numerous 
extracts from the New Testament 
the first place in these school-books, 
and nesting on them for the basis of 
that religious education which it would 
be for their respective pastors tocom- 
plet# 5 1 should feel no hesitation in 
advising considerable extracts from the 
Old Testament also to be inserted in 
their class-books ; they should, I 
f think, further contain such familiar 
expositions and illustrations of their 
moral ami social duties as might be 
best suited to young minds, impres- 
sing on them a sense of toleration Tor 
i heir neighbours, regard for the 
obligation of an oath, submission to 
the Taws, respect for the British con- 
stitution, and a variety of. other prin- 
ciples unnecessary here to detail. 
They should further contain, at least 
for the upper classes, such practical 
knowledge on a variety of subjects as 
might be of real use to farmers and 
mechanics. The numerous attend- 
ance Which takes place in such schools 
as profess to teach mathematics has 
been already ^adverted to, aod from 
this we may fudge how eagerly any 
extent of instruction, which it might 
be thought advisable to give, would 
be. embraced. I should propose to 
post in every school a recommenda- 
tion to the pupils to resort to such 
Sunday or other schools- as their re- 
spective pastors should direct, in them 
to learn their catechism and creeds. 
This supplemental instruction would 
be a necessary conseooence of the 
general system already stated, and 
would no doubt be provided by those 


whose bounded doty it would be* 
come to supply it,— to give k tn*chil* 
drop so prepared wootfiiot be* work 
either of time or difficulty* and how- 
ever preferable it fo&hi be to admi- 
nister it in the^chooJ, if the option 
were afforded, yet considering that as 
unattainable, the inconveniences of 
the proposed method appear to be far 
outweighed by the advantages which 
it hold* out. 

A material subject remains for con- 
sideration. How far would such a 
plan* if fairly offered, be accepted by 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland ? 
This l tljink. would materially de- 
pend upon the mode iu which the 
commissioners should proceed in their 
first operation ; if they were to. send 
Protestant masters to certain places, 
there would indeed be no chance of 
their success, but one advantage of 
such a course of education as isliere 
recommended seems to be, that as it 
may be learned; so it may be taught, 
by a Roman Catholic, and I should 
hope that the seminary for the educa- 
tion Of schv>ol masters would contain 
Roman Catholics as well as Protest- 
ant*. c 

There are parts of Ireland where 
the pdpulation is almost .exclusively 
Roman Catholic. In the returns from 
some parishes in the diocese of Wa- 
terford may be observed 400, and 
even 300 scholars, without a singly 
Protestant among them : what possiw 
ble inducement could the commis* 
s foners have for preferring the* e$ta* 
blishment of a Protestant to that of * 
Roman Catholic master, inf such 
places? 4n these the same system of 
nut ruction might be administered 
through the medium of Catholic 
masters, at whose bawds it would pro- 
bably be thankfully accepted, and the 
very circumstance of it* being known 
in other part* of Ireland, that thd 
same course of injjtruefion afforded ia 
them by Protesdmts was in other* 
dispensed by Catholics, would - no 
doubt contribute to remove any 
it* acceptance. I should 
wl>k* mM to act on this prints 
pfe stiiffokete * «ftdn*ivaly; and * ia 
every p*rtbf Ireland, evw the' most 
Protestant, it would, I think, be de* 
sirabtetosee aofoe Roman Catholics 
among the schoolmaster established 
by -the commissioaerS. - Aadyefrevett 
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On the## terms, end under all possible 
precautions -it mu^t be expected, that 
fhejMroducrion of this plan would 
meet wftb occasional and violent op- 
position { 'independent of religious 
jealousies, political apprehensions 
would be called into operation ; and 
well might the enemies ot the British 
connection endeavour by every mis- 
representation to counteract a mea- 
sure threatening to be ho destructive 
to their. views. Still, I think; that 
with judicious management it would 
succeed it* mtosj; place* at first, and in 
all finally ; and that, even if generally 
forbidden by the ftomlu Catholic 
clergy, (an event which is not to be 
supposed^ the good sense of the peo- 
ple would. ultimately get the better of 
the prohibition. 

Tfie fact so clearly substantiated in 
our former report, that numbers of 
Homan Catholic parents voluntarily 
send tbeir children to the charter 
Schools, though with the certainty of 
receiving a Protestant education (a 
practice which probably, is founded 
not in religious indifference, but in 
the View of obtaining, at all hazards, 
a good education for thq chrldren/and 
trusting to the probability of their be- 
ing re-converted in due time to the 
religion of their families) proves that 
there are many Roman Catholics, 
who, in ‘defiance of other considera- 
tions, are ready to receive education 
from a Protestant, provided that edu- 
cation be good : how much more 
extensive would be such a, feeling if 
the education proffered was not only 
good in itself, but such a sr cautiously 
avoided the offending of any one 
Roman Catholic feeling ? Even the 
examples of interference already re- 
ferred to, tend to strengthen this opi- 
nion. Although four-fifths of the 
Catholics who were at* the school of 
f*'iddown deserted it at the orders of 
the priest, yet one- fifth, continued to 
resort to it > perhaps, had the school 
been of ’a superior description, those 
who remained' would have been more 
numerduth ' w ; 

I .should recommend that the pupils 
in die proposed schools should pay 
for instruction nearly the same low 
rates as they do at present, which, 
with the assists pee. of the Lancasterian 
practice, ‘would provide prpper bdoks, 
anti leave a moderate 'profit for the 
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master, in addition tb his salary from 
the commissioners. The Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergymen should 
each be fentjtled tb* recommend a li- 
mited number : of free scholars’— the 
people at large would never accept of 
gratuitous education. . - * 

‘ The - funds ’required ’ for tile esta- 
blishment of the system must no 
doubt be ample, and could be effectu- 
ally supplied by parliament alone : an 
annual grant, as that made of late 
years to the House of Industry in 
JDubliti, or even that to the Foundling 
Hospital, would probably be found 
sufficient, both for the gradual erection 
of the schools, and the salaries of the 
masters \ besides, it would not be ne- 
cessary, or even desirable, for the 
Board to establish such schools in 
eyery spot where a school migh! be 
required ; if they were opce in suffi- 
cient number to enter into general 
competition with the schoolmasters 
of the country, the latter, in their own 
defence, must improve their habits, 
and these new schools* while they 
occasioned the necessity, would - at 
the same time supply the means, of 
amelioration. 

It may be hoped, then, that the ex- 
pense of the proposed syster% would 
not be considered as an obstacle to its 
adoption. The history of the past 
might even induce a belief, that any 
expense of educating Ireland would 
prove the truest economy within the 
reach of the united Legislature, 

Lastly, I bjeg to offer it as my opi- 
nion, that whatever plan may appear 
to. th is Board most eligible, it should 
be laid before the heads of - the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, previous to our 
report. No person acquainted with 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland can doubt, that on 
the sentiments of the bishops will de- 
pend the degree of resistance or co- 
opera t bn w hich such a plan would 
receive frbm the subordinate ministers 
of their religion. From such a com- 
munication great good might be ex- 
pected ; their assistance might point 
out practical modifications, which 
might otherwise escape our view; 
their authority, if exerted to^orwam 
our recommendations, would at once 
remove the main difficulties in dor 
way ; nay even in the event, whioh 
is not to be ^plicipated, of their abso- 
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lute disapprobation of our object 'it public opinion, (the ultimate mjtfbeii 
might possibly still be found that a judge in such a <?ase,) t q paonoujice 
great step would have been made to- on the merits of the plan, the spinf 
wards its accomplishment, for their in which, it was proposed, and the 
sentiments would no doubt be eft- grounds on which it was rejected, 
pressed with such clearness and pjreci- I have the honour to be. Sir, 
fcion, as to leave no room for miscon* Your most . faithful, 

eeplioq, as to the reason of tbeif mid obedient servant, 

dissent * and it would alien be for /.Leslie Foster, 


Select and fNTEUESTiftG Ai&ecdot^s. 

[From Barou Grinnu’s Memoirs.] 

To expatiate upon the merits of a work •which has received the sentence of public 
opinion , would be superfluous. The Memoirs of Grimm are, unquestionably, 
the most amusing that we ecer read ; and the following extracts from them4 
will only serve to provoke that ' curiosity which the volumes alone can gratify,. 


Death of Legros the Hair-dresser, and 
Coolness of his Wife on the Occasion, 
PT^HE illustrious M Legros, whofe 
Jl fame, in the art of dressing the 
todies’ hair, is spread over all Europe, 
lost his life on the fatal night of the 
thirtieth of May. He was found 
stilled, and near him a certain Mar- 
tin, a celebrated varnisher. a descend- 
ant of tlie great Martin, who-,e name 
has been immortalized by his var- 
nishes. This night has therefore, as 
you sec. proved fatal to the arts. The 
-.wife of J egros returned to the Held 
of the shtin, about three o’clock in 
the morning, when some one began 
telling h.er the fate of her husband, 
in as tender a manner as possible : 
*' ’Tis very wen,*’ sakl she, " but I 
must feel in his pockets for the keys 
of the house, or else I cannot get in.” 
And so saying, this disconsolate widow 
'■Went quietly home to her bed. 

\A new Aemedy for Affections of the 
Lungs, 

I will not be entirely responsible for 
the efficacy of the remedy men- 
tioned in the following recital y but. 
‘since a literary pharroacopulist, or, if 
T am required to speak more plainly, 
a druggist, .like myself, must have 
.somewhatpf every thing in his shop ; 
and since, my so^reigu remedy for 
diseases of this lungs, if it does not 
^'perform a cure, can at least do the 
patient , no Kami, I' will beg yob to 
read and haye 'recourse to it, if yop 
have occasion, .provided you . have 
/faith, and bottles to’ seal* 


An officer in garrison at Rochefort, 
wearied with having pursued for a 
long time, without effect, the usual 
.remedies for an obstinate cold, aban- 
doned them at last, and resumed his 
ordinary course of life. He soon 
began to spit blood, and his Jungs ap- 
peared seriously affected; still he 
persisted ii/abstaining from his reme- 
dies. One day having bottled off a 
cask of Wine in his cellar, he had 
half a pound of rosin and half a 
ound of yellow wax brought into 
is room, which be set about heating 
over a brazier, to seal down the corks 
of the bottles. This operation hav* 
ing lasted a hour and ahalf, he thought 
that he spit mpre freely, and that hi* 
cough was less dry and frequent. It 
then occurred to him that tim might 
be the effect of the fumigation he 
hau undergone, and he determined (o 
renew the experiment : he accord- 
ingly walked about his room, keep- 
ing the doors and windows close shut, 
id a perfect cloud formed by the 
smoke, and in four or five days found 
himself perfectly cured/ • He im- 
parted the discovery to the surgeon of 
his regiment, who, without having 
any great faith iti its efficacy, thought 
there would be no barm in trying the 
experiment upon a soldier in the hos- 
pital, who was dying of a pulmonary 
complaint. He baa him brought to 
fiis house, and made him, at intervals 
of four hours, unctergb a fumigation 
proportioned to liis strength ; for 
being in a very weak state, be might 
have been suffocated by too strong a 
smoke, from the second day the 
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patient's cough began to abate, and in 
six. weeks his health was perfectly 
re-established* 

Sewing of Ztouis XVU1 at Avignon, 

it is not our purpose to relate here 
all those anecdotes of our princes 
when they were upon their travels, 
which are recorded so abundantly in 
the public papers j but we cannot 
refuse ourselves the" pleasure of citing 
one of Monsieur, brother to the 
Dauphin*, which we do not remem- 
ber ever to have met with. In his 
way through Avignon, having stopped 
at the hotel of the Duke^de Crillon, 
the officers of the town presented 
themselves, to request the honour.of 
guarding him : he thanked them very 
cordially, but added, that a son of 
France had no occasion for any guard 
when lodged at the house of a Cril- 
lon. This is a charming compliment, 
worthy to have come from the hearf 
of Henry tlie Fourth. 

Anatomical Works of Mademoiselle 
Bihero/e , • 

April 1771. 

Mademoiselle Biheron l# now more 
than fifty years of age, poor, living 
upon a slender income of twelve or 
fifteen hundred livre$ a year, exceed- 
ingly devout, ha 9 all Iter life had a 
great passion for anatomy. After 
having for along time attended the 
dissection of dead bodies at the dif- 
ferent amphitheatres, she conceived 
the plan of making artificial anatomy j 
that is to say, of composing not only 
an entire artificial bodv, with all its 
parts, both external and internal, but 
of making also all the parts separately 
in their highest perfection/ If you 
ask me of what they are made, that 
is more than I know }. not of wax 
' certainly, since they resist the action 
, of fire. I pan only say farther, that 
r they have no smell whatever, that 
they are incorruptible, and executed 
with astonishing accuracy. Examine 
the interior of the bead, examine the 
lungs, the heart, or any other p irt, 
you will find .them so perfectly imi- 
tated,' that the most accurate observer 
would with difficulty distinguish them 
from nature. The celebrated Sir 

* Now Louis the Eighteenth, Kihg 

of France, J ‘ 


John Pringle, when he came to Pari* 
some years ago, was extremely anxi- 
ous to sfce these extraordinary speci- 
mens of industry and ingenuity, and 
was so s»9thnished when he did see 
them, that he could not forbear ex- 
claiming, in* the true language of an 
amateur, •• Nothing is wanting. Ma- 
dam, but that they should stink.” 
J believe, indeed, that Mademoiselle 
Biheton’s work* is a thing uniauf in 
Europe, and I cannot but think that 


King** 

nie garden : above all, it should re- 
compense the artist liberally, since kt 
is essential for a great nation to en- 
courage any distinguished talent. 
Poor Mademoiselle Bineron , however, 
never having been handsome, not 
having had any patron, and not having 
been able to keep a good house, has 
remained neglected and almost un- 
known, living in an obscure house in 
the Estrapade, the same that was 
formerly inhabited by Denis Diderot, 
the philosopher. She has at least 
procured to those who are desirous of 
instructing themselves, the means of 
forming an idea of the structure and 
economy of the human body, and of 
acquiring some knowledge fit' ana- 
tomy, without the disgust, oftentimes 
not "to be conquered, of attending the 
dissection of human bodies. This 
lady lias great precision in her ideas, 
ana demonstrates with equal clearness 
and accuracy. 

Account of a Fcntrilorjuist at St* 
Germain. 

About two years ago, a ventriloquist 
established himself at St. Germain, 
who has niade a great noise, and has 
been visited by numbers of people,’ 
out of ctiViosity. He is a grocer, by 
name Saint-Gille. in general, he 
speaks naturally, like other men ; 
but when lie takes it into his head to 
exercise his internal voice, although 
you are dose to him, and are previ- 
ously aware of the thing, it is scarcely 
possible to persuade yourself that the 
sounds come outsof his mouth 5 you 
ityink it i? a yoice speaking from some 
distance, and in a' perfect!? opposite 
direction. It is a great prty that this 
secret is not. in the possession 6f a 
man of talents and judgment, of $ 
3 C 2 » . 
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philosopher, without an y confidant; 
whatever. _,Wh.at good might not 
such a map dot what revolutions 
ipight he not, produce l ho^w easily 
might he become* identical moments 
theterror of knaves, those artisans of 
the public misery, and the instru- 
meat of salyation to his country. 
The.- grocer of Saint Germain has 
onlyemployed his talent iivfrighteoing 
monks : . he said one day, in a refec- 
tory where a party of cordeliers were 
feasting and nuking merry ; it 
were better tp pray.*' The reverend 
lathers wera thrown into the utmost 
Consternation, and storting up from 
table, pale and trembling, ran to the 
church, and began singing their psalms 
and canticles, like men possessed, ex- 
pecting that the day of universal judg- 
ment Was arrived- When they knew 
the cause by which their, fervor had 
been excited, they could not, without 
great difficulty, prevail upon them- 
selves to forgive the grocer his mali- 
cious exhortation to prayer. 

#on Mot of Voltaire, upon M. Haller. 

An Englishman who wentrto visit 
M, de Voltaire, at Ferney, was asked 
by the philosopher, whence he came? 
yhe traveller answered, that he had 
just passed some time With M. de 
Haller. " He is a great man,*’ said 
Voltaire, 44 a great poet, a great na- 
turalist, a great philosopher, a man 
of almost universal knowledge*’* 
“ What you, say, sir/* said the visitor, 
49 is so much the more to be admired, 
since M. Haller does not do you the 
sah re justice-’* “Alas !’* answered 
Voltaire, " perhaps we are both mis- 
taken/* * 

Curious Account of a Madman at 
Zurich, 

January, 1774. 

In spite of all the declamations in 
the world, the following truths must 
always be allowed. In the first place, 
that the feeling of our existence, that 
the consciousness of being, is our 
first source of happiness, since all 
the pleasing affections we are capable 
of experiencing have bo other prin- 
ciple, np other measure, in the se- 
cond platband this truth Uonly the 
necessary result qf the first, that this 
feeling scarcely eves quits us ; that it 
attaches itself to us even ip our safe 


feriogs, apd is of itself alone nearly a 
counterpoise to pi most all the dli 
life... * ' 

When this sentiment is weakened, - 
when it begins to be extinct, Ufa 
scarcely worth calculating whether it 
be a happiness to ’live or not. ' TlriS 
calculation was perhaps never madei 
with more gopd sense and simplicity 
than bv one of the. inhabitants of the> 
mad 4 house at Zurich. He was rather, 
afflicted by imbecility than madness,, 
and was allowed his entire liberty 
which he never misused. .His bap* 
pin ess was confined solely to ringing 
the hells of the parish church, bufc 
when he grew ola, whether he waa 
really less capable of filling .this au- 
gust function, or Whether the jea- 
lousies apei * intrigues that reign in 
republics penetrate even into their 
hospitals, the poor creature was de- 
prived of his employment. This 
stroke plunged him iuto the utmost 
despair, .but without making any* 
complaints he sought the master of 
the great works, and said to him, wid* 
that sublime, tranquillity which is in- 
spired by a determined resolution : 

I come, Sii^, to ask a favour of you. 

I used to ring the bells, it was this 
only thing in the world in which f 
could make myself useful, but they 
will not let me do it any longer. Da 
me the pleasure then of cutting off 
my bead, I cannot do it myself, or | 
would spare you the trouble. At tbo 
same time he placed himself in ail 
attitude lo receive the favour he so- 
licited. The magistrate to whom this! 
scene was- related, was extremely 
touched by it, and determined to re- 
compense', even in the lowest among 
the citizens, the desire of being use* 
fill. The man was re-established irx 
his former honours, snipe assistance 
only was ordered him incase it should 
be wauted, aucf he died ringing tho 
bells. 

t> 

Death and Character of Lt Kaitt. 

Le Kain is no more. The in* 
flam mat ory disorder which has de- 
prived ns of this ornament of our 
stage, is attributed to the efforts bo 
made in the character p£ Vendome, 
to please a certain Madame Benoit; 
with whom he was passionately in 
love* There may have been actors 
with superior talents, Baron, may have 
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been . more natural, Dufresne my 
have bad a finer person, these are 
thing* we will not dispute;— but what 
appeaft.to us indisputable is, that ne- 
ver did an actor conceive more tho* 
.roughly, and with more dignity, the 
true genius of tragedy, especially of 
French tragedy. Never did any one 
animate the character Uhe him, seize 
ail the emotious, all the effects of 
which if was capable, preserve at once 
to the* language all its loftiness, to 
the accents ot nature all their truth, 
to the character its originality of co- 
louring, to the passions, all their fire 
and energy. His talent| alone suf-* 
fieed to embrace, to suppoit all the 
march, all the unison of a piece. 
When Mademoiselle Gaussin quitted 
the stage, it was feared that we should 
never more see Zaire, Jb>ut Le Kain, 
with feeble actresses newly come out, 
has revived this piece a hundred times, 
and always with a fine effect. The 
illusion of his character supplied every 
tiling, and lent to all the others a new 
life, a warmth scarcely to be conceived. 
It is well known how little success 
Brittannicus experienced when it was 
first performed. In these latter times 
there is scarcely any tragedy of Ha- 
nine's, which has been more followed. 
It is to the character of Nero, which 
had hitherto been considered as mere- 
ly a secondary one, that it lias owed 
this transition ; the art with which 
Le Kain represented the youth of a 
tyrant escaped tor the first time from 
the trammels in which he had been 
field, produced an effect scarcely to be 
conceived. 

If the difficulties this great actor 
had to surmount in arriving at such 
perfection, could not afford any addi- 
tion to our pleasure, from a sentiment 
pf gratitude, from the admiration 
which the remembrance of him in- 
spires, we are doubly ’bound to che* 
fish these circumstances in our re* 
collection, Naturd had refused him 
almost all the advantages which seem 
requisite to form a great actor. His 
features were not regular, there was 
nothing of grandeur in them; his 
physiognomy at the first glance, ap- 
peared vulgar and ordinary, his figure 
short and heavy j added to which his 
Voice was, somewhat drawling and 
wanting inflexibility. One only gift 


df nature supplied *!! ifooe defects* 
and this Was a great command Met 
his count eftanpe, so that the ogima^i 
of his features wasloat, wsdordh*- 
charm of the expression which hb 
could throw, over them; an express v 
9ion which precluded any tbipg else 
being seen, but the character and 
passion with which his soul- was filled* 
and which gave him at every instant 
new forms, a new mode of being. 

The arrangement of, his hair, on?* 
der an appearance of neglige tfceylent 
to the contour of his forehead, 'either 
more or less youth, more or less tba* 
jesty according to the character ho 
was to . represent. He bad in the 
movement of bis eye- brows, a magic 
of expression peculiar 'to himself* 
and of which he made prodigious use. 
The art with which he stUoicd every 
gesture, every attitude, and impressed: 
upon them a character Of rfohlenese . 
and dignity, that enveloped, as it were, 
his whole figure, —the attention be 
paid to the perspective of the theatre* 
favored the illusion. Faithful to Ibe 
costume, which he, in conjunction 
with Mademoiselle Clairon, first in* 
troduced upon the French stage, be 
employed in his manner of dressing 
himself, afi the art that the mostskrU 
ful painter" could exhibit ituthe dia^ 
posal of bis drapery. Through th» 
nappy artifice he succeeded not only 
in hiding the defects of his 
but he even gave it something rgrand 
and commanding. The tram who in 
a private- room might be mistaken fbr 
a little shop keeper of the street o€ 
Saint Denis, on the stage became * 
king, a sultan, and might pass in the 
mind of Bombardon himself fdr’one 
of the heroes of Homer. I knew* 
foreigner Who having never heard of 
Le Kain, and seeing him for the first 
time in the character of Zausoray 
quitted the theatre firmly persuaded 
that the actor he had been admiring^ 
was one of the handsomest then ever 
seen. It is remarkable enough that 
Roscius, the greatest tfC tor of ancient! 
Rome, had the ajufce natural disad- 
vantages as Le Kaitv, that he badwm 
greater, arid yett surmounted them 
with^such prodigious success- tip 
was the first aetbfat Retoie^tbateret 
made use of a mask, and hedidifc 
because he was cross-eyed, but thn 
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people liked better that he should 
perform without his mask, because of 
the- extreme sweet ness of -his voice. 

It is also to the charm of his voice, 
that the modern Roscius is princi- 
pally indebted for his success. We 
have remarked that it -was rather 
drawling, yet by study he had so far 
corrected this defect, that there re- 
mained only a solemn and grave man- 
ner suitable to the dignity vof his stile 
acting. 1 never heard any human 
voice, the inflexions of which were 
more sure and more varied, stronger 
and more tender, more pathetic, more 
touching, or more terrible. No verses 
ever appeared feeble, if he would 
condescend to repeat them with care ; 
a more precious talent, and which he 
carried to the highest degree possible, 
was that of making his auditors feel 
all the charm of the finest verses, 
without in the least injuring the ex- 
pression. In rending the heart he 
always enchanted the ear, his voice 
penetrated to the bottom of the soul, 
and the impression he made like that 
of the engraving knife, left deep 
traces and a lasting remembrance. 

His conversation announced a dis- 
creet and reflecting mind, but he ne- 
ver tittered any thing like brilliant 
sallies ; .all his proportions were full, 
of truth and well- measured ; his 
language, mild and sweet, had often 
a d-gnified simplicity, and great energy 
without affectation. He loved gaiety, 
and nobody was more sensible to the 
talents of his friend Preville, or to the 
naivete of Carlin ; but to laugh was 
a thing not the less wholly foreign 
to him ; his physiognomy always pre- 
served the impression either of those 
passions he had so much studied to 
represent, or of those he had expe- 
rienced himself. He had never loved 
.or hated, bnt with ardour, ami when 
be pronounced this verse in Alaira : 

Two virtues in my heart, vengeance and 
love, 

he was more Zamora, than even Za- 
mora himself, if circumstances often 
compelled him to bury these senti- 
ments entirely with*#) his own bosom, 
he was not the less devoured by t hem , 
nor can i toe doubted but that this ex- 
cess of sensibility contributed at least 
in an equal degree with the fatigues 
of his profession to shorten his days. 


I judge by a consultation which he 
held with Doctor Tronchin, in one of 
his latter illnesses ; a consultation as 
tragic, as full of warmth, and of phi- 
losophy, as any thing he had ever 
displayed upon the stage. . 

Occupied entirely with endear 
vouring to perfect himself in his art, 
he never sought things which might 
distract his attention; he was only 
sometimes led a wav by the warmth 
of his feelings. He neglected no 
opportunities of acquiring every 
branch of knowledge in any way 
connected with his profession'; he 
had in consequence pursued a regular 
course of study in language, in his- 
tory, and in all the arts which might 
contribute. to embellish dramatic re- 
presentations. His judgment wafc 
naturally sound and correct, bnt in 
order to give it its proper scope, he 
was obliged to pursue his ideas with 
great attention., to meditate profoundly 
upon them- I have often heard him 
say that he had been fifteen years 
studying the character of Cinna, be- 
fore he understood it as he played it 
during the latter years of his life. 

Whethei* it arose from avarice, as 
many people thought they had a right 
to suspect, whether it was from an 
affectation of singularity, or from a 
sort of coquetry, he affected in his 
common stile of dress, to be no less 
saving and negligent, than l^e was 
magnificent in his theatrical robes. 
Yet he never lost sight of wbat was 
due to society, but united with the 
modesty and attention becoming in 
his situation, that self-regard which 
constitutes true dignity. Every one 
knows the gitawer be made to an' 
officer, who uttered before him some, 
very contemptuous expressions with 
regard k> actors, comparing their si- 
tuation with t^iat of a military man, 
who after a long and laborious ser- 
vice is constrained, at last, to retire 
upon a paltry pension: How Sir! 
said Le Kain, you do not reckon as 
any thing the right you have to talk 
to me ip this way ? — He was only in 
his forty-ninth year. 

Death of Jean- Jaguesk Rousseau. 

The opinion generally established 
respecting the* nature of Jean-Jaques 
Rousseau s death, has not been de- 
stroyed by a letter which we shall 
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have the honour of sending you re- 
specting this event from M. Le Begue 
de PresTe his friend, au eminent phy- 
sician at Paris.* The public persist 
in believing that the philosopher 
shortened his own. days by poison. 
What we know for certain is, that 
during his stay in England, and ever 
since, he lias been subject to frequent 
iits of melancholy accompanied with 
an extraordinary k ind of convulsions, 
in which state he has been many times 
on the point of destroying himself. 
His embarrassments,* which had be- 
come greater than ever, the uneasi- 
ness he felt from the pretended publi- 
cation of his Memoirs, whether they 
had been pilfered from him,- whether 
he had himself consigned them to the 
press, or whether he was only alarmed 
at the reports spread upon the sub- 
ject i the neglect into which he had 
fallen owing to his own peevish and 
wayward temper, — all these things 
had evident I y* affected his mind very 
deeply. With a heart naturally dis- 
trustful and suspicious,— the victim of 
a strange and cruel persecution,— 
soured by misfortunes, which he had 
perhaps entirely bi ought •upon him- 
self, bnt which were not the less real, 
— tormented by no imagination which 
exaggerated all Ins affections as well 
as all his principles, — still more tor- 
mented by the tea zings of a wife who, 
in order to preserve a complete as- 
cendancy over his mind, connived to 
keep his best friends at a distance in 
awakening his suspicions against them , 
— his soul at once too strong and too 
weak to support tranquilly the bur- 
den of life, saw nothing around him 
but phantoms and precipices destined 
solely to annoy and injure him. There 
is no great distance undoubtedly be- 
tween such a disposition of ifiind and 

M. Le Beg ue de Prosle was a phy- 
sician, and censor roval. He was 
most truly the friend of Jcan-Jaques 
Rousseau, and took a great interest in 
his health* Some time before his 
Heath he went to see him at Ermcnou- 
vilte, and found him coming up from 
the cellar as if it was a great fatigue 
to him ; wlfeu asked why* at his age, 
he did not depute that task to Madam 
Rousseau ?*— What would you have 
me do? he icplied, when she gobs 
there, there she stays. 


madness, and scarcely can any Qtber 
denomination than actual insanity be 
applied to the persuasion which bad 
long taken possession of his mind, 
aiufon which he dwelt much more 
eagerly for the last few months, that 
all the powers of Europe had their 
eyes fixed upon him, considering him 
as a monster dangerous to society, 
and who ought to be strangled. He 
had taken it into his head that a very 
powerful league was formed against 
him, the chiefs of which, at Paris, 
were the Duke de Choiseul, Doctor 
Tronchin, M. d’Alembert, and M. 
de Grimm ; a strange mixture of 
persons. He could never pardon 
M. de Choiseul the conquest of Cor- 
sica ; it was undertaken, he said, to 
do him an ill turn, and prevent his 
forming a code of laws for that island, 
as he had been requested to do by 
General Paoli. It was also to mor- 
tify him, that the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Czarina, and the King of 
Prussia combined lodis member Po- 
land, because lie was a occupied with 
reforming the ancient constitution of 
that kifigdom. 

If he thought that he had great 
cause of complaint against the sove- 
reigns and the ministers of Europe, 
it was still worse wuh the#philoso- 
pfiers; the priests, which seems a 
little extraoidiiiury, were those by 
whom he considered himself as* the 
least hated. He was firmly convinced 
that an attempt had been made to 
tnUe the populace of Paris against him. 
He never went out of his house that 
he did not believe he met people 
posted about as spies, ready to seize 
the firai opportunity that presented 
itself to stone him. No one was in a 
situation too humble to be the object 
of his suspicion ; even the shoe-blacks, 
at the corners of the streets,* 
thought refused to do the office 
him, which they courted from ever/ 
body else. All these things have been 
related to us by one who was ten- 
derly attached to Rousseau and deep- 
ly affected with the state in which he 
saw him — oue for which there ap- 
peared no hope'of a cure. On ob- 
jects unconnected with this mania 
his mind preserved all its native 
strength and energy. He had been 
for some years occupied in compiling 
a Dictionary of Botany ; but it is not 
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af present, exactly, of what 
tjip manuscripts, left by him, consist*. 
Mi# porfc-folip was formerly entrusted 
t&M’.du Peyrcm of Nsufchatel j it 
3Qn tamed a poem after the manner of 
-the Death of Abel, upon the mas* 
aacre of the Schemitcs ; a beginning 
qf the continuation of Emil ius ; the 
translation of some books of Tacitus ; 
% plan of reform for the kingdom of 
Poland y. some operas, among others 
§nei entitled The Muses, and a col* 
l.etfion of songs. It is asserted that 
there are in existence three or four 
P&ntgscript copies of his Confessions , 
*be most considerable of his works ; 
qoo is said to be in England and two, 
at least* at Paris; it appears certain 
that M* de Malesherbes has one. 


Political Characters., 

[ Continued frqm p. 304. J 
Earl of Liverpool. 

H IS lordship, who is the first per- 
son in the present administra- 
tion, has had singular advantages that 
lit him wfell for that high offiep. 

He had two of the best statesmen 
of theage for his instruction and ex- 
ample, with whom he acted after 
having been bred under them. 

The JaVe Lord Liverpool was a man 
of great learning and abilities, at the 
some time that he* was a profound 
statesman, and a man of upright, 
honourable principles, without any of 
those indirect and crooked views that 
often distort the character of the ablest 
politicians* 

Mr. Pitt was the other personage 
with whom his lordship was nearly 
connected, ami day after day shews 
jnore and more the wisdom of that 
great minister. Never did any mi- 
nister withstand so impetuous a tor- 
'ientj the force of which, bolh moral 
and physical, was directed against the 
government of his country ; and 
never did any minister render so im- 
portant a service to the world. 

■ We talk of the dark ages that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire, 
and we may speak equally truly of 
th&d&rk ana‘<h*mal' c> perioa that sue* 
deeded tb^faKof the throne of France, 
when thd whole ofthe civilized world 

* The Dictionary of Botany has 
pincc been published. 


was atfirst threatened with the mbs* 
destructive anarchy, and next with 
the most dreadful despotism. 

Mr. Pitt resisted this storm when 
the rest of thfr world was in despair, 
and When, even amongst ourselves, 
a very great portion of the well-in- 
formed; as well as of the ignorant, 
thought- that his labours were in vain. 
The great confidence that all had in 
Mr. Pitt’s unimpeachable integrity, 
and great abilities, procured him sup- 
port whop there was but scarcely a 
ray of hope ; ahd though that great 
and- good man did not live to seethe 
glorious end of his labours, he lived 
to secure it; and to the policy he 
adopted it is, that, under heaven, we 
owe the salvation of our country. 

The first danger arose from the pro- 
gress of a mistaken, but a very spe- 
cious, deceitful, and dangerous polw 
tical system. The second arose frbm 
the immense power that France had 
acquired ; the force of her arms, and 
the subjugation of the continent. 

Those dangers were resisted and 
repulsed, when thetimidand the hope- 
less would have sealed the doom of 
the world, * by the acquiescence of 
Great Britain in the aggrandisement 
of France, until the ambition of the 
ruler of France became so great, that 
resistance on the part of Britain was 
absolutely unavoidable. Britain had 
no choice but tame submission, or 
continuing the contest; and after 
the death of Mr. Pitt the contest was 
maintained from necessity which had 
till then been maintained by his’ po- 
licy. 

His imnfodiate successors tried to 
change the plan. They did all that 
men could clo to ruin Britain ; and 
we certainly owe Its preservation to 
the ambition, obstinacy, and folly of 
our enemy. 

After a year< of blunders, and hu- 
miliating attempts^ (to be , permitted) 
to sink m the rank of' nations, that 
ruinous administration was dismissed 
with disgrace, and the former coad- 
jutors of Mr. Pitt succeeded, when 
there were no longer ariy mean or 
inefficient offers to numble ourselves 
before a haughty enemjt. Britain 
again assumed the proper attitude, 
and in defiance of all the attempts to 
persuade file nation that the contest 
was hopeless, we have seen a greater 
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change of fqrtune'tban the most san- and an equal regard for the welfare of 

guine could expect. Infatuation has his country* 

seized our enemy. The heart > of — — . 

Pharaoh has been hardened, and he* Madams La Baronne Dh Stael 
has been* overwhelmed by the mis- Holstein. 

fortunes his folly has brought upon One of the. most astonishing Jite- 
him. * rary characters of the age, and a lady 

No Ininister of this conn tty ever who, to all that keen discernment and 
lived at so prosperous a period as observation for which lief own sek is 
Lord Liverpool, and it appears that remarkable, unites a degree of accu- 
our moderation in success will be racy and depth of research, which 
equal to our firmness in the hour of are rarely to be* found even amongst 
danger and dismay. literary men stiling themselves phi 

Lord Liverpool succeeded Mr. Per- sophers. , 
ceval, and the business of the nation Madame de Stael thinks profoundly, 

goes on with much less bustle than without that formal pedantry which 
before*, when Mr. Perceval appeared so frequently accompanies philoso- 
personally to do every thing, and w hep phical inquiry j and what is still more 
t lie nation resounded with discussions important and surprising i 9 , that she 
in parliament, and the difficulties that .seems to be superior to that deter* 
were constantly assailing the ministers, mined and obstinate adherence to some 
His lordship is an acute and accu- favourite theory , which disgraces and 
rate reasoner, has a’ dignified delivery, destroys the works of so many mo- 
and an easy flow of eloquence, wi th- deru inquirers, 
out any thing of that supercilious air Philosophers, as well as politicians, 
that arises from the possession of are divided into parties 5 they follow 
power, or consciousness of superior particular systems or theories; and 
talents. Actuated by t became spirit in place of exerting themselves in am 
that guided Mr. Pitt, he is as correct unbiassed manner to discover what is 
in his conduct . more accommodating, right, they employ their time and atr- 
ami less inflexible ; and we believe he tent ion to support that particular 
has more knowledge of mankind,"’ theory which they have adopted. 

— - — Mr. Locke, in speaking qf this, 

* When Mr. Pitt died, his coad- very justly observes— “ An inquirer 
j 11 tors Inst courage, and resigned, should have an equal indifferency foir 
They thought themselves unequal to truilis, I mean the receiving it, in 
the task of governing their country : the love of it as truth, but not loving 
but when the Talents were dismissed, it for any other reason, before wo 
the same .men came in, and succeeded know it to he true ; and in the exrt- 
very well* A second time they lost niitiation. of our principles, and not 
courage, on the death of Mr. Perce- receiving any for such, nor building 
val ; till finding a new admi%istration on them until we are fully convinced* 
could not be formed, they resumed as rational creatures, of their solidity, 
their courage, and things have gone truth, and certainty, consists that 
on better than ever. Not that we freedom of the understanding which 
mean to say that it is to the present is necessary to a rational creature* 
men altogether that the success is and without which it is not truly aft 
owing, for the tide of events has tin tied ; understanding: it is conceit, fancy* 
hut we must allow that all the affairs, extravagance, any thing rather than 
internal and external, that depend on understanding, if it must be under 
them, go on fully as widi. There is the restraint of receiving or holding 
as much firmness, and less inHcxt- opinions by the authority of any thing 
biiity, than in the time of Mr. Per- but their own, not fancied, but pe$- 
ooval, and there i« much less parade, ceived evidence.** 

No reflection is me aut on a good man, SnoTf is the opinion of a most able 
who lost his 1 ife in a most lamentable inquirer into truth ; and Newton 1 and 
manner: hut truth obliges us to say, Bacon, two of the greatest men that 
that things go da more smoothly, and ever lived,’ made experiments first, 
the machine of state makes less noise and then established theories; but 
than it didJtv bis time. modern philosophers ha\e inverted the 

Universal Mao. Vol. XXI. 3D . 
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order, at least in the moral world; ail mbms at so great a distance. How 
and severely has the present race of similar is the education of students at 
rtien suffered by the errors into which the same university, andyetbo won- 
they have fallen. equal their acquirements?' How often 

Madame de Stael, bred' up hud do men, who have reCeive&nQ<regufer 
educated under the care of a * father education, rise above those who rave 
and mother of uncommon merit and bad every advantage that education 
virtue, has escaped the errors of mo- can give. 

der.n, philosophers, although reared Sfiakapeare studied at the . loom 
up iu the midst of them. amongst weavers, and Herschel 

If at any time Madame de Stael atoongst fidlers, yet the one became 
fell into the errors of the JBncvclQpae* the first of dramatic writers, and the 
4ist$ f ,l)cr superior genius and under-* other the first of astronomers. . . 
standing have since extricated her Those Who have paid the most at- 
from them, fur she now compares and tention to biography know that they 
weighs different opinions with that who have, the greatest facilities for 
true spirit of impartiality which is study generally have the least inclina- 
necessary for the attainment of truth, tjon, and that opportunity rather 
Fiance was always famous for blunts the desire of acquiring know* 
learned ladies, though we do not re- ledge ; and those who make obser- 
member any equal to Madame de vations with impartiality, and with- 
Stael; and England has produced a out any design to support a favourite 
few.— Fashion, the most despotic theory, will ever and anou observe 
ruler on eat th, has of .late made our the seal of native talents as /well as 
British ladies study philosophy, or at of inherent propensity and disposition, 
feast attend philosophical lectures; which qualifies certain persons for 
And no doubt, but the arrival in Bug- excelling in particular studies, and 
fend of a lady to whom the learned disqualifies* others from attaining ex- 
doctors of the Sorbonne academicians, eellence. 

professors, and members of scientific The observer must be very mat- 
bodies, are few of then) equal, will tentive, or very weak, who does not 
give he tv energy to their pursuits, as see that the female mind is not in ge- 
jmving that there are no studies be- uerul fitted for the same studies iiv 
yond tne attainment of female capa- which men excel ; and, if it were, 
city. But with great respect and de- the beauty of the Creator’s master- 
ference fot those ladies who study piece would he destroyed*, 
chemistry aud mathematics, and with 

no less respect for the despot fashion, - . The world is, no doubt, greatly 
we shall make a few remarks; ob- improved by the invention of machi- 
nery mg, that although fashion rule? nerv f or the abbreviation of labour; 
AS desppttcalty. and more universally, nevertheless that is, like every other 
than Bonaparte ckd before hw faff, thing, ^tended with sonie disaiff 
ypt there ts less danger uv resisting her vantages, ami one is, that the labour 
ffecrefctr. and there ^ m> danger of the D f women has lost its value : without 
work being suppressed by .authority, any principle of avaiicc mixing in*the 
>P consequence of a few free obsep- SPns afi<>ns of the mind, yef where 
vations on fashions. , there is no regard, there is no labour : 

(fee of the favouTitc doctrines of even gaming has no allurement, where 
the ' pundit ..day ifi, that education, and there is nothing at stake. In very 
.not. natural genius, , or innate talent, ancient times*, the labour of women 
.makes the gje;it difference between was of very great value, as both sacred 
mankind. Tim# opinion is not a little and projdiane wi iters testify ; and even 
connected with materialism, to which till. wHhin thela^t two centui ies, it was 
modern philosophers have a strangq, efficient to induce ladies to be in- 
and a ver y strong bias;^ but tiiis dwtrious; but it js now absolutely 
theory is refuted by experience, and nothing, and of consequence there is 
tne lady whom we write, i? o#5 no industry amongst them. The ta- 
Strong exampteot the error.; for if peltry of Mat ilda^the consort of YVil- 
ediVcedpn could make such a writer, ham the Conqueror, * still exists i$ 
Madame de Stael would not have left Taj is, and tire labour* of the beuutifui 
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In thd defeat# lighter walks of preparing for France* ; awl no soonec 
literature, there have been many ladies had their extravagant conduct thrown 
who have greatly excelled; and where a shade over their prudence, though 
taste, elegance, and fancy are the their villainy still remained concealed, 
princiftal acquirements necessary, they than Mr. Neckar did what he could 
are well calculated to excel ; but the to restrain their excesses; and prevent 
abstruse sciences appear to be beyond the ruin which ensued, 
their sphere, and Madame de Stael is The virtues, of Madame Neclcar, 
a great and an extraordinary excep- and her abilities, Were less krio * n A 
tion. * but she a lady of* uncommon me- 

in addition to great natural genius, l it. The writer of this portrait was 
the circumstance of being brought up acquainted with a Mr. Gyot from 
under the immediate eye of Madame Geneva, who knew Mademoiselle 
Neckar was greater than can be esti- Curchad/or Gourchad, (the maiden- 
mated. The talents of Mr. Neckar name of Mrs. Neckar) in her early 
have at one time been tb<& admiration years, when she was in high repnfa- 
of all Europe, at)d at another, his tion both for the endowment’s of her' 
character has heen invidiously aspersed mind and the beauty of her person. f 

by those whp were not capable of ap- — — — — , — - 

predating his abilities, and who were * It was reported at the time, and 
not willing j to acknowledge his inte- gained credit amongst the ignorant, 
grity and good intention. who 3 re the most' numerous class of 

If Mr. Neckar had had the ma- society, that Mr. Neckar wa* leagued 
nagement of the finances of any other with the Duke of Orleans, That they 
nation but France, he might probably were both the favourites of the peo- 
have succeeded, or, perhaps even in pic at the same time is true; but the 
France, at another period,. he might duke had obtained popularity by bri- 
have re-established ordef; but, like bery and intrigue. Mr. Nedkar had 
Mr. Pitt, he was unfortunate as to the gof it *bv a long course of tiied in- 
time and circumstances ujidor which tegrity. There was a great similarity 
he exerted hip talents ; and both those between the beginners of the French 
ministers might have exclaimed, in revolution and those who conducted 
the words of the preacher, “ The race the great 1 cbcilion in England, where- 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to irt'Charlcs 1. perished* on ^scaffold, 
the strong, bnt time and chance hap- The good' vpd wclMnteiftioned, who 
peneth unto all men;’* and on their had resisted nicking at the beginniogt 
tombs should these words be engraven as soon* as they fou rid that the destr uc- 
in characters, that he who rurts may tion of that unhappy monarch was 
read, and that' weak mortals, who are their aim. became hit;' friends. Mr, 
the sport of fortune, may not always Neckar wished to leform abuses, and 
be judged of from their success. he know better than almost any one 
Mr. Neckar, owing to his ejevated^ how" necessary it was to do so; btif 
situation, his great wealth, and his no sooner did he ftnd what was In- 
literary labours, had at one time naorp tended; than he did every thing in hi* 
than his share of fame. How, then, P«*er to serVe the unfortunUtc king* 
when opinion vibrated, coutd be Fail pleaded his ^ause with great elo* 
io be assailed by more than the usiiaj queircV and energy frmp his retire? 
number of enemies ? .When time has a, ?d bore testimony not only ter 

matured opinions, and brdught fiacts the purity of the "intentions hut -Co 
to light, Mr. Neckar’* character will the soundness of the understanding 
stand high. k Nq honest map, with Louis XVI. ' 
good intentions, could be aware of * f Though personal beauty is a *c- 
t he evils that the revolutionists were condary object, 5$ every’ anecdote 
—■■■ ■ ■ 1 — — .i ■ ■ — ■■■■■■ respecting perspns^of merit ia ac- 

*nd» unfortunate Mary Queen of Scot- cpptable.and warth preserving. ' - 
„ land; ornaifleht the wallsdf the^pslladU W heft d paip ter named Leo Tard, 
of Scohe : tdF this day;^ l%>ugh* till* in Ids’wdy from Italy pasted ' through 
caufce for'change of manner* lid* at? Oe nOva/ he was eoi ployed to painty 
tractfed^erjrlittJe attention* yqf it fhfcv fetnhle to ornament: sk>n\e public 
^nustt produce* important efiet^s. * v u **bu i Id i ng. He searched ' Geneva ' fof 
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. The suppression of Madame de 
Staers Work in France is not at a)) to 
m wondered at ; it possesses too tnuub 
fherit* and speaks t oo ~ many borne 
truths for the, present ruler of that 
Unfortunate ana degraded country. 

Right Hon. Earl Stanhope. 

One of tbe most ingetfious inventors 
fbat this country eve** produced, and 
in a great variety of ways, his gtMiius 
fnd knowledge being almost univer- 
sal. As a political character, he is 
guided by a true love for his country, 
and for mankind.* Though some- 
times his opinions appear strange and 
eccentric, they are always dictated by 
the purest principles, and, guided by 
the best intentions. 

” About the year 1/80 he took a very 
active part with those gentlemen* who 
■were pin suing measures in order to 
obtain a reform. in the representation 
i>f the commons house of parliament ; 
he was chosen chairman of the Kent- 
ish committee, and was one of those 
Who were deputed from that county 
to the. numerous meetings of depu- 
ties which assembled in London. 
Soon after this we find him in the 
pouse bf commons. Joining the op- 
position in their efforts to procure 
peace with America; and whenever 
the caust of American liberty was 
discussed, he never failed to be pre- 
sent, and to give it his support 5 and 
his lordship was one of the memora- 
ble majority of nineteen, which put 
an end tor the American war, ancl to 
the administration of Lord North. 
During bis seat in tbe house of com- 
mons, lie made a variety of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to prevent bribery, 
corruption, and unnecessary expenses 
tit the elections for members of par- 
liament i rightly judging, that by 
.putting itin the power of independent 
country gentlemen, of moderate es- 
tates, to offer themselves aa repre* 
pentauves of the. people, without en- 
dangering the ruin of .their fortunes, 
n grjjduaTreform would introduce it- 
selfirifo parliament, by measures that 

the best figure and face to copy from, 
^ — x *‘iemwefie Courchhd, 


While request, tailor %\# 
picturp. . This anecdote is 



_ gi ven on 

Oyot, and better 


could not tend to *l#rm those wjio 
were afraid of innovation. 

Durroghis Majesty’s illness in 1 788, 
when the subject of a regency was 
discussed, Ean Stanhope (then in the 
house of lords) gave a decided supT* 
port to those measures of administra- 
tion which went to establish the prin- 
ciple that tbe two houses of parlia- 
ment had a right, in case of a va- 
cancy of the throne, or an interruption 
of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority, to make provision to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

As Earl Stanhope is a man of an 
jndependerft mind, and above being 
guided either by personal interest, or 
party connexions, he shares tbe fate 
of all such men ; parties pay little 
regard to him *, and therefore it may 
displease, though not surprise us, that 
many excellent things which he has 
suggested, have not even met .with 
decent attention. When the subject 
of the slave trade was first discussed 
in the house of lords, Earl Stanhope 
was one of o*ily three peers who voted 
in favour of Us abolition; he 
afterwards the satisfaction of being 
one of abbve one hundred, in that 
house,’ who carried it into a law. 

One of the most important tnea* 
sures in which he ever succeeded, was 
tbe overthrow of the system of pass-' 
mg ex post facto laws, which regu- 
larly took place, to an immense ex* 
tent, every session of parliament. 
By a decision of .the judges, eon* 
firmed by the house of lords, it had 
been settled, that the. common words, 
“ from and after the passing. of this 
act/' in any act of parliament, did 
not refer to the day upon which the 
loyal assent was given, but to the 
first daytof the, session in which the 
act passed, from the .old fiction of 
law, that the whole session of par* 
liameot was to he v jSonxtde*ed as one 
day ; so that. in case of parliament 
in Nov- a person might be 


... foi ao act . done . it* the month 
of May towming* w consequence df 
an act pf parliament which.. did not 
actually till the subsequent 

rnmth^m Juni or July. • To Ibis an 

effectual .wesf-appliedl# the 

act dr 334George*HI. e* 13* which 
‘ ’ ipbyEarlStanhope, 


To prevent Acte c 
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from taking effect from st time prior 
tp the passing thereof.’* . 

. The war vfli\ch. broke out between 
Great Britain ami France* a few years 
gfter the revolution in that country, 
and which by its supporters was con- 
tended to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of Jaw, property, and re- 
ligion, as well as for the’ preservation 
of the independence of other nations, 
was constantly and vigorously opposed 
by Earl Stanhope, who, amongst 
other objections to it, contended that 
the contest would make France a 
military nation, which might lead to 
the subjugation of the greater part of 
Europe. 

Though Earl Stanhope stands, as 
high in the political world as any 
man can expect who stands alone, he 
stands still higher as an inventor, a 
scientific mathematician, and a na- 
tural philosopher. An account of his 
inventions and improvements would 
far exceed our limits, and be some- 
what foreign to the purpose of a 
political portrait ; we must, however, 
observe, that from the Gge of nine- 
teen, (when Earl Stanhope published 
a Treatise on Pendulums # and the di- 
latation of Metals, which obtained 
the prize of the Philosophical Society 
of Copenhagen), to the present day, 
his lordship has been constantly in- 
venting, or making improvements in 
different branches of mathematics and 
philosophy; on electricity, music, na- 
val architecture, and particularly in 
the typographic art. 

As all objects of extensive public 
utility are to him objects highly in- 
teresting, lie has applied himself to 
the improvement of lamps, and he 
has pointed out the means of increas- 
ing the light, and at the same time 
diminishing the expense. No lock Is 
perhaps so secure as the simple and 
ingenious one he has invented. Va- 
rious improvements in agriculture, 
steam engines, iron railways, inclined 
plains for canals, wheel carriages, 
ship capstans, water mills, hydraulic 
machines, and gunnery, are amongst 
the number of his successful pursuits. 

Earl Stanhope is constantly em- 
ployed to/w&mg expsnmepts^gi^ 
his kmtefetp. is t&p gt&xm m 

fingiwwt or. ^e mrm> 
cenntejr f . . Jt wub«UHcC 
flips, who produce many invent ipuv 


to undervalue their own productions * 
they grow so numerous, that many of 
them are no longer talked of. Ott 
the contrary, men who produce but 
few, take more pains to make the 
most of those few things which they 
do produce. Nobody is surprised to 
hear that Lord Stanhope has invented 
something curious, he invents so r&» 
pidly. 

As Lord Stanhope has sometimes 
been in opposition to ministers, and 
sometimes with them, always judging 
for himself, and doing what he 
thought for the best, we nave entered 
into* his parliamentary history in a 
manner that is not necessary with the 
adherents of either party ; but the 
last great political act or Earl Stan- 
hope stands above all the others. 

When Lord King attacked the cre- 
dit of bank notes in a legal manner, 
and in a very serious way, by refusing 
to take them in payment as the rents 
of his estate, the Ear) of Stanhope 
rose like the good genius of Albion to 
defend the interests of his country. 
It was then (hat we admired moat 
that aident spirit, and that genius that 
averted the evil which impended over 
England, the then prop of the civi- 
lized world.* 

Earl Stanhope deserves ignite cre- 

Lord King perhaps meant well, 
or at any rate, had not any intention 
to do harm, though, as appears by the 
writings of Montgaillard, (the organ 
of Bonaparte), the hopes of France 
were wonder fnlty excited by the con- 
duct of his lordship. Lord King was 
represented as the person who bad set 
fire to the temple of Ephesus, and 
the destruction of England was pre- 
dicted as at hand. For further par- 
ticulars 'see the portrait of*M. Mont- 
gaillard. 

Lord King no doubt must feel con- 
siderable mortification at being even 
for an iftst&iri considered, by the ene*- 
my as their surest ground of hope fbr. 
ruining England. He must feel some 
shame at having to. mistaken the true 
state of things ; for he can scarcely 
suppose that Bonaparte mistook th** 
tendency *f bin proceeding* ; end bp 
may the** Earl S#anhhptJ«*r having 
converted evil to good, and made him 

the Win* inurnment of serving bis 
'country, . .. -*V / . * 
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dit for the way in which he conducted 
himself in that affair. Nobody who 
knew him could wonder at his lord* 
•hip contriving a remedy for the evil 
complained of; but hia uncommon 
attention to the circumstances of the 
4ase deserves notice. 

Lord Stanhope knows perfectly 
welllhe theory of the money system, 
what the French call la systeme mo* 
n itaire; and, without going round 
and round the question, and fatiguing 
us with demonstration on demonstra- 
tion, he came to a good and practical 
conclusion by a sure and easy road ; f 
and the danger in this case was, that 
he would have followed the pure 
theory, which he so well understands, 

+ One of the greatest distinctive 
murks of genius is, that of treating a 
question in a plain and short manner, 
while your men of labour and pains 
take volumes to discuss a simple ques- 
tion ; and evemtben, without coming 
•toany very distinct conclusion. We 
may compare the man of genius to a 
strong man,. who does easily and ef- 
fectually what the weak with trouble 
and difficulty does imperfectly, This 
.puts us in mipd.pf what a plain coun- 
try farmer said, who came to Lopdon 
for a short time, and went to the gal- 
Jgcy'of rne house of commons, ofte 
day when a great debate was expected. 
'It vfas for the fhst time, ami perhaps 
'the last; and it was late before cither 
Mr. Pitt' dr Fox rose. The house 
,seeme,d half asleep, and tbepoor farmer 
was sadly disappointed, till about ten 
Vclock, when M ri Pitt began. 41 A nd 
what then?*’ said a friend. u Why,” 
jfaid ; jh.e‘ farmer.— ?*/ It was like the 


and insisted on bank notes becoming 
a legal tender ; but His patriotism, it 
is probable, made. him connive at the 
pious fraud of doing the same thing 
in a concealed indirect tfay. Be thm 
as it may, the country; and the whole 
world, is indebted to Lord Stanhope 
for converting a gfreat danger into a 
great benefit ; and we are happy iu 
having it in our power to shew a de* 
6 ire to do his lordship justice. 

It is a great pleasure to have to 
record such an assemblage 1 of good 
qualities as unite in the person of the 
present Earl Stanhope. , * 

His suggestions as, a member of the 
legislature have not met with that 
attention which they would have done 
if they had come from some 'man oF 
another way of thinking on political 
questions. This is much to be re* 
gretled ; for whatever connection 
mere may be between party and opi- 
nion, there is none in nature between 
party and an inventive mind. Inven- 
tions stand alone, and on their own 
merit, like gold or diamonds. The 
mine from which they come neither 
adds to, not diminishes their value. 
A& a real lover of his country, no 
man stands higher than Earl Stan- 
hope, though his education at Geneva f 
and his genius so different from that 
of other men, give a peculiarity to all 
that he says, and to all that he does. 

lighting up of Solomon’s temple; all 
seemed da» k before, and gloomy ; but 
till three. In the' morning, when Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox were speaking, I no 
ver once thought of anything but th$ 
gteat men before me,’! 


Djsscjuption of the lux if Elb*. 

The following is the most authentic account of Etta that we hate seen: It h 
tPanilatcd from the Gaietlir'd&Erapce. , * ** , ? 

rj^ttEisleof Eiba^which had long island of Corsica*.- It foritos nearly bn 
been but little known,- apd had equilateral triangle^ and Is twenty- six 
seldom been thdsubiect of conversa- league*. tn~c%ttufrffei'ence7 In 1778 


tion, has excited an extraordinary de- itodntfci 
greeof interest and attcblidn since *^e skhMtsj 

Save learnt that it- w^r destinedTO res- ;* Thtd* 

bf his-powef. metai&’fey^ 
SitTfit^fCediinithte 
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•here, and thirteen leagues fKdmthb mb^ 'aSdfiqiattt iron thfc 
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territory of .Rio, near the eastern side ; The people pf Elba are courageous, 
its veins of ore ire exceedingly deep,, and always ready to defend their 
and extend about a mile into the sides country ; but they are little addicted* 
of a mountain. As the isle is defi- to noisy pleasures, and even theit 
cient in wdod, they arc obliged to ex- dancing has but little gaiety or viva* 
port the ore to the coast of Genoa and city in it. Their language is a cor* 
Corsica, to be smelted and worked, nupt ion of the Tuscan. Their habitn- 
There are also quarries^ of marble, tions are in general low, but neat, 
granite, amaranthus, white and black They know nothing of manufactures, 
palaminary stone. Commerce, principally the wine trade. 

Some of the cantons produce a suf- and the export of minerals; that is the 
flciency of corn for the subsistence of principal source of their wealth, 
their inhabitants: in others it is ina- The island of Elba contains two 
dequateto the consumption ; but they towns, Pbrto Ferrajo and Porto Lon-' 
abound in wine, which is of the first gone; several large villages and ham- 
quality, and is expoi ted to Rome and lets. Porto Ferrajo, which is the 
other places. Tne woods are low, most remarkable place, is distinguish- 
aud comprehend little more than small ed by its buildings, its fortifications, 
shrubs, such as box, rosemary, and and its port, which can receive the 
pruzzoli. largest ships. Its population consists 

The fig-tree grows to the height of of about 3000 inhabitants. Porto 
18 or 20 feet m the most arid soil, Longone has but about 1500. The 
and even in the fissures of the rocks ; port of this town is good, and its for- 
it is always green, and the insect tress, situated on a lock, is almost in* 
which produces cochiueal feeds on its accessible. Rio, chief town of one of. 
leaves. There is not a river in the the districts, has 1800 inhabitants. — 
island, but many springs, which never Its vicinity is not much cultivated, 
dry up even in the snnyner; several because the inhabitants are princi- 
of them possess mineral qualities, pally occupied in working the iron 
The coasts abound in fish, and the mines! These mines give very pro- 
fisheries furnish an important article (i table returns, inasmuch as they fur- 
of commerce, more especially the iiish from 75 to 80 lbs. to every 
thunny fishery, which is chietiy car- 100 lbs. ore, of excellent iron, equal* 
tied on in the Gulph of Prochin. , tf> that of Sweden or Siberia. In 
The inhabitants are naturally gentle 153*1 the town of Rio was sacked by 
and hospitable ; they are fond of their the Turkish corsair Bar barossa (Red- 
native soil, and preserve their simple heard), who reduced all the inhabit- 
ant! antioue manners. The frugal ants to slavery. The island was then 
life that tney lead renders their bodies a dependency of the I^ords of Piom- 
sound and* robust. They are of mid- Hno, who ceded Porto Ferrajo to 
die stature, well made, of brown coin- Cosmo, of Medici, Duke of Florence, 
plexion, black hair, lively and pene- to be fortified and defended by him. 
t rating eyes. They are fond ot field This town had remained for a con* 
sports; are good seamen, and take siderable time annexed to Tuscany; 
pleasure in severe exercises. They and the English, who held it in the 
do not make use of the stiletto, but name of the Duke, maintained ati 
they are in general superstTtious and obstinate siege against the French, 
ignorant. The wotften wear a httt of which did not terminate till 1802; 
Hack straw, a white corset, and a although, on the 26th of March, 1801, 
short red Or bkie petticoat. They his Majesty the King of Naples, who 
sometimes add to this dress a flower, enjoyed the sovereignty of the island, 
ribbands* ear-rings, or a gold chain, had ceded it to France. 

ORIGIN AL“CR1TIC1SM. 

' -• “ Null! oegnbimus, nulit different us jssthiam." f 

Driu t6*l$jfro£k6vt Bonaparte. was not "his intention to obtrude him- 

of^pbet iejtm fq be as self again upontheriotice of the pub- 
31 frail as th<36i:giPJ|i f j6Vqr.‘ k Li pfd lie, until he had matured some great 
Byron very recently assured itlfat it work which should be worthy of the 
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fame he has acqufred : yet we find 
him,, on the very first occasion that 
presented itself, pouring forth his in- 
tellectual stores* with an unsparing 
hand* We assure his Lordship that 
we da not blame this violation of his 
Wgrd, which' we consider more €t ho- 
noured in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” We have received much 
pleasure from perusing this animated 
ode to thefallen tyrant; and the only 
part of it which has at all dispnointed 
our expectations, is in the intellectual 
estimate which he forms Gf Bona- 
parte's character. „ He seems to con- 
sider him as compounded of those 
dements which constituted the great 
men of antiquity 5 but the most subtle 
inquirer would in vain seek for the 
slightest affinity between him and a 
Caesar, an Alexander, or a Scipio. 
Perhaps he may be compared to a 
Sylla, or an Attita, To be sure, Lord 
Byron wrote this "ode at the momeut 
when the mere fact of his abdication 
was all that we knew concerning that 
extraordinary event. The pusillani- 
mity, the dastardly weakness, which 
he subsequently displayed, had not 
then developed themselves: if they 
had, we should have found, no doubt, 
the most indignant rebuke from the 
-pen of his Lordship. The following 
stanzas ar^ forcibly conceived and ex r 
pressed : 

Tis doue — but yesterday a king ! 

And arm’d with kings to strive — 

And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject — yet alive ! 

Is tins the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew ’d our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 

Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 
Nor uiau nor fiend bath full'n so far. 

fll-mindcd man ! why 6oourgc thy kiml 
WhoJjowM so low the knee ? 

• By gazing on thyself grown Mind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see. 

With might unquestioned— power to save. 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipped thee ; 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition *6 less than littleness ! > 

Thanks for that lesson— it will teach 
To aflfer-wafriors tnur<v 
Than high Philosophy can preach, 
Andvainiy,oreaehcd'Belare. 

That spell upon thrpdhd# of meifc 
Breaks never to unite again, 

• That led them to adore 


tn** 

Those Pagod things 6f sabre-aWay, 

With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 

The triumph, and the vanity. 

The rapture of the strife*— 

The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To tbee the breath of life ; 

The sword, the secure, and that sway 
Which mau seem’d made but to obey. 
Wherewith rcirwa was rifts— 

All quell’d 1 .— Dark Spirit ! what must b# 
The madness of thy memory l 

The Desolator desolate ! 

The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others' fate 
A Suppliant for his own ! * 
fs it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a. prince— or live a slave— 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave ! 

The following allusion to the fate 
of his imperial Bride deserves to be 
extracted : 

And she, proud Austria's mournful flower. 
Thy still imperial bride; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 

Still clings she to thy side? 

Must she too b&nd, must she too share 
Thy late repentances long despair. 

Thou throngless homicide? 

Tf still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 

*Tis worth thy vanished diadem ! 

. We know not what a severe moral-* 
ist would say to his Lordship’s anger, 
because Bonaparte shrunk from sui- 
cide : but mere natural feeling echoes 
the following sentiments : 

The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 

In savage grandeur, home. 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Vet left him such a doom ! 

His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upheld abandon’d power. 

The Spaniard, wheft the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell. 

Cast crowns for rosarife away. 

An empire for a cell ; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds. 

His dotage trifled well : 

Yet better had fa neither known 
A bigot's shrine, flor depot's throne. 

* Cettamicts gdudia f the expression of 
Attila in Wsf hafcftfcgda to his* army, pre- 
vious to the bafttfe of Chalons, (riven in 
Cassiodoint# 


(frttkifin, 
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But thou— from thy reluctant hand 
l'he thunderbolt is wrung— 

Too late thou leav'st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; , 

All Evil Spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart, 

To see thine own unstrung; 

To think that God's fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing* so mean ; 

And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, , 
Who thus can hoard liis own ! 

And Mpnarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne! 

Fair Freedom : we may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have^hown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind ! 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 

Nor written thus in vain — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain*— 

If thou had died as honour dies, 
borne new Napoleon might arise. 

To shame the wot Id again — 

But who would soar the solar height. 

To set in such a starless night? 


Poems, by Frederick ^Thornhill, 

Esij. l vol, bvo. IS 14. 

ri^HKSE poems are chiefly anifl- 
.5 tory ; and are written with much 
elegance, though sometimes perhaps 
too freely. The author approaches 
very close to the boundaries of de- 
cency ; we do not think he ever over- 
leaps them. Besides the love ellii- 
sions, the volume contains also some 
of a graver cast from which we select 
the two following : 

The Contrast. 

As in a soft luxurious shade 

I lay and chid the lagging hours, 
Which kept me from the bloofhiug maid 
Of sweet Palermo's sweetest bow'rs ; 

As deep I quaff'd brighf fancy's stream. 
Drunk with imagination's sway, 

I sunk into as strange a dream 
As e'er was fram'd ia Poet’s lay. 

Methought the moon at length appear’d, 
And lighted up the blissful scene. 
Where soon the lovely nymph endear'd^ 
Outrivaled Beauty’s lovely Queen. 

But how shall $ j£d|fppt to paint 
The sp#itk^Nf|^mit o’er her hung ? 
ft seeiri’d « SS if '&dto$Hfteav*nly saint 
A heav’nly garVhad o’er her flung ! 

Universal Mao. Vojl. XXI. 


At first I stood oppress’d with awe. 

But, soon impell’d by passion’s fire, 

I dar’d aside the veil to draw, 

With all the warmth of young desire. 

Oh ! that I ever sought such view ! 

Tor, ah 1 no more her beauties shone. 
While all the graces from her flew, 

And left a wasted form alone! 

Now loath’d disca.sc with racking pain. 
Assail'd the nymph on every side; 

And Pity, with her scornful train, 

The wretched victim dar'd deride. 

And now with phrensied smiles she sips 
The draught of death to cure her woe. 
While curses burst from those sweet lips. 
Whence nought but- blessings us’d to 
flow. 

Distracted at the dreadful sight, 

1 rous'd with horror from the dream, 
And, shudd’riiig, found the lovely night 
Adorn’d with Cynthia’s )o\ettestbcaan 

At this I trembling press’d the ground t 
And such a chasten'd pray'r preferr'd. 
That Echo whimper’d back the sound. 

As tho* she doubted what she heard. 

Then swift I sought tlj* appointed grove. 
Where soon I clasp'd the nymph divine; 
But 'stead of urging lawless h>vc. 

Implor'd her to be wholly mine. 

And soon Ansel mo heard us vow 
That we would love but each alone, 
And saw us, all devoted, bow 
% Before the sacramental thr#r.e. 

And tho* no more she boast the veil 
Whic h cover'd charms so sweetly fair, 
None overscan the loss bewail. 

For richer beauties sparkle there. 

Yes, ever since that blissful day, 

Her worth has ris'n beyond compute ; 
Nor has one blossom died away, 

But has giv’n birth to lovelier fruit. 

To a Lady, 

On the Death of her Infant Daughter . 

Cease, fair mourner, cease to languish 
OVr that babe no longer thiuc. 

Let the thought assuage thy anguish. 
That she now is all divine* 

As engag’d in tender duties. 

You beheld her charms unfold. 

Well you know, her lovely beauties 
Scarcely 9eem*4 of mortal mould. 

Blooming thus, the saints beheld her 
From their roseate mansions fair. 
Fondly owning if one exceli'd her, 

Fondly wishing she was there. 

TMI at length the angels given 
O’er tow earthly orb to roam, ■ 
Finding one so fit for heaven. 

Bore the lovely cherub home. 

3 E # 
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Forming our judgment of the au- 
thor's abilities from this volume, we' 
think him calculated, to succeed in 
compositions of a higher order than 
mere stimulants to voluptuousness. 
His versification is fluent, his images 
often poetical, and his language select. 
—The following i$ a specimen of his 
amatory compositions : 

To ItosA, 

On her reproving' the Author fo , giving 
way to the Delusions (f Fancy, 

On ! were it not for Fancy's art 
To blunt the edge of Sorrow's dart, 

1 Were indeed o'erwhclmM with cure, 

A* prey to agoniz'd despair. 

T rs, Rosa, yes, I have a mind 
To ardent feeling so inclin'd ; 

So sweetly form'd for warm desires, 

Whose thritHn sy mflueiice ne'er expires ; 
That, being fortra by fate to fly 
From the bright glances of your eye. 
Without some self-created joy 
My drooping spirits to employ, 

1 lmd long since provok'd my dooni,< 

And suuk distracted to my tomb. 

Yet think not tho* tby witching form 
Hns phing'd mv heart in passion's storm, 
And tho* my wild affections prove. 

That I was born alone to love ; i 
To give my heart and soul to thee. 

Far more than heart and soul to me ; 

Oh ! think not, that in fancied hlisi 
te'ou have stol'n a passing ki>s ; 

No ! tho* thy, form l*d rather c!a»p, * 
Than hold an empire in my grasp 5 f 
No! tho' I'd rather wildly glow, 

I A)|tiu the soul’s voluptuous flow, 
O'flpbHriiH so exquisite as thine, 

Than lb po-.se'ss a puw'r divine ; 

Yet' soul of all that’s soft and fair, 

I shorn to'ckiini one transport there, 
Which sacred honour mu*t decry, 
Anil-virtue \ iew with wetpimr eye. 

Such is my love, and so inspir'd, 

The scenes, by ardent f«uic\ fir'd. 

Are deck’d’ with such a fender hue. 

As pify must with rapture view. 

And throb with tears of loud delight 
To make each tint more sweetly bright ; 
Thus warm'd by fancy’s ptAv'rful glow, 

1 oft pourtray thee plung'd hi woe; 

J see that form, the shrine of love, 

And soft as VeiiuV favourite dove. 

Whose peace, alas ! has trembling flown 
From its most dear, delicious tlirone; 

As a fair rose-tree, hang its head, 

That tuburus thb bloom at winter fled, 
While those pure orbs of liquid blue, 

To chaste affection fondly true’; 

Like summer Skies oppress'd with show Ts, 
And bursting on a bed of fiow'rsf 
Bedew aloliage still more sweet, 

Than e'er ^ summer »uu did greet ; 


Then wildly rushing to your aid, 

By pas sion's purest essence sway'd, 

I mark once more that brow divine, 
Where silken braids luxurious shine, 

And ev'ry ringlet forms a part 
Of that soft chain which binds my heart 7 
1 mark it glow with raptures warm, 
Triumphant o'er the raging storm. 

Tift is are my woes by fancy cheek'd ! 
Thus with delicious transports deck’d! 
And icli the joys which fancy yields, 
Whene’er her magic wand she wields ; 
While on my mind so strong they re»t, 
That reason almost hails me blest : 

Then do not blame me, nymph divincy 
Tho' still 1 bend at Fancy's shrine. 

And catching inspiration there. 

Soar thro’ the bbundless realms of air ; 
Bidding a new* creation rise. 

Bespangl'd o'er with glitt'ring dyes ; 

For, be assur'd that virtue's spell, 

Shall still on fancy's movements dwell ; 
And consecrate eaclr fairy maze 
Thro’ which her sportive genius strays. 


The Exile of Elba: a Poem , on the 
Downfall of Bonaparte and his 
Dynasty; with The Deliver- 
ance; an \jde, pour troy in g the 
principal Events of the Year IS id. 
By John Gwilliam, Author of 
the Battles of the Danube and Bar- 
rosa, t&c. &c. 

4- Gwilliam is a persevering 
. ' writer upon all public events, 
and we are at a loss to conceive how 
his mflse will find topics when wars 
anti victories arc over. The present 
poem bears evident marks of haste: 
and is in some places glaiingly copied 
from Loid Byron's ode, especially 
that part which touches upon tho 
late Empiess of Franco. Ilis apos- 
trophe to Bonaparte is the best pat! 
ol it, and as such we extract it. 

Now let uifvicw him m his last retreat— 
N<> slave to flatter— *not a friend to greet— « 
No soul to aid him, or bis loss deplore — 

1 loft dill 'rent this 10 what he was before ! 
Here come 110 crowds* To prostrate at his 
throne, 

Here stands the tyrant, humbled and 

. Qiotic ; 

Thoughts of his errors steal upon his 
mind, [blind*— 1 

Vain-glorious pomp no louger makes him 
lie feels his fate, and silently complains. 
Or with a sniile his sorrow: he sustains* 
But inly Conscience preys upon his heart. 
He feels the torture, and would hide the* 
smart. 
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JBut Conscience baffles all his scheme*?, and 
throws 

Her tenfold horrors roundabout his woes. 

Methinks I see this proud, this humbled 
man, • 

Who led ambition’^ sanguinary van, 

At midnight musing o’er his past career. 
No friend but Conscience wmsp’riug it 
his ear, 

P’crlook the world from which In* is e\il’d, 
Till shame ni;d sorrow almost make him 
•ild. 

Look at his thoughtful bro\y — his sullen 
eve — 

jfTis cheeks, prophetic of dftspond *»iicy— 
On those parch’d lips no sign of gladness 
reigns. 

No pleasure soothes the series of hit, pains ; 
if o’er the past he look, what sees he there 
But hopes defeated, rum, and despair ? 
ff on the future he direct his gaze. 

Lives there a hope to cheer thobe coming 
daj * ? 

Alas! for him those days no hope bestow. 
They only serve to aggravate his woe,- - 
Night brings her horrors to his restless 
sleep, , 

And in the morn he only wakes to weep; 
Ilis aims at recreation fail him, and he 
tries • 

fn vain his sad compunctions to disguise; 
He. wakes — he reads — seeks Euclid for 
delight — 

He sighs — and then he wishes for the 
night,— 

The night returns, but no contentment 
brings, 

Nothing but grief, aud more inveterate 
stings,— ,r 

His days roll on in unavailing sell cities, 
Bootless pursuits, and visionary dreams, 
Aud each succeeding day hut leaves be- 
hind 

Remorse of conscience, ptul dc-'paip of 
mind. 

With the utmost sinc<?rity, we 
would advise Mr. Gwilliam to bestow 
a little more labour upon his compo- 
sitions than he seqjns in the habit of 
doing. Many good thoughts are 
spoiled by their slovenly dress. 


0/*Bonapakte and the Bourbons, 
and o f tJie Necessity cf' rallying 
round our legitimate Princes J'or 
the Happiness of France and that 
of Europe. By F. A. De Cha- 
teaubriand. Second Edition , re- 
vised dnd corrected . 1814. 


rpHE eloquent writer of tills patn- 
JL phlet has conferred a signal be- 
nefit upon La country and Europe, 
by the energetic exposition which he*, 
has made of the late tremendous des- 
potism of Bonaparte. He has drawn 
a picture at which humanity shudders, 
and to every part of which presiding 
truth lends her sanction. His esti- 
mate of the real character of Bona- 
parte is at once philosophical and just. 
He considers him a.> the creature of 
those means which chance placed in 
his hands, and not as the creator of 
them. The comparison he institutes 
between Bonaparte and the Bourbons 
is powerfully conclusive— need we 
say, in behalf of the latter? Never, 
surely, did an enlightened and highly 
civilised people, submit to so atro- 
cious, so degrading a tyranny ns that 
which Bonaparte exercised. It was 
formed, in iis very elementary prin- 
ciples, to annihilate all the moral 
energies of the nation, and to sub- 
stitute in their place a subserviency 
to military regulation : it destroyed 
all tht sympathies of the citizen, and 
absorbed them in the duties of the 
soldier. His reflections upon the 
nature and effects of the con script ion y 
are Deculija: ly happy. # 

* the conscription was, as it 

were, the crowning of these works of 
despotism. Scandinavia itself, stvkd 
by an historian, the woik-shop ofwe 
human race, would have been unable 
to furnish men for this homicidal law. 
The code of the cousciiption will ic- 
nv.tin an eternal monument of the 
reign of Bonaparte: there may be 
found collected all tint the most sub- 
tle and ingenious tyranny can devise 
to torment and devour the people: it 
is truly the code of hell. The gene- 
rations of France were placed in regu- 
lar rows for the axe, like the trees of 
a forest ; every year 80,000 young meq 
were cut down. But this was only the 
regular average of deaths; the con- 
scription was often doubled or rein- 
forced by extraordinary levies; often 
it devoured beforehand its destined 
victims, like a*dissipated heir who 
borrows otv his future income. At 
last they were taken cvenVithout es- 
timate; fhelegal age, the qualities re- 
quisite for dying on a field of battle, 
were no longer regarded, and the law 
displayed, in this respect, a marvel* 
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lout facility : H went back to infancy, 
it descended to old age*, the discharged 
Soldier, the man who had a substitute 
weie equally taken ; the son of a poor 
artisan, perhaps ransomed thrice, even 
at the expense of his father’s little 
property, was compelled to march: 
maladies, infirmities, bodily defects, 
were no longer a piotection. Move- 
able columns tra\ersed our country 
like an enemy’s country, to tear from 
the people their last children. Were 
these ravages complained of, the 
answer was, that these moveable co- 
lumns were composed of handsome 
gens-d'armes who would console the 
disconsolate mothers, and restore to 
them what they had lost. In default 
of a brother absent the one present 
'was taken, ?#he father was made to 
answer for tbe son, the wife for the 
husband: responsibility was extended 
to the most distant relatives, and even 
to neighbours. A village became 
bound for the conscript who was boin 
there. Little garrisons were billetted 
on the villager, and forced him to sell 
liis bed to maintain them, till he had 
found the conscript concealed ft) the 
woods. Absurdity was even mixed 
with atrocity; sous were often de- 
manded from those who were happy 
enough tojiave no posterity; viok^pe 
was u»ed lo discover tbe bearei^P £ 
name which existed only on the lists 
oLthe gens-d’annes, or to obtain a 
cjfpcript who had served five or six 
years before. Women big with child 
have been put to the torture, that they 
might reveal the place where their 
first-born was concealed; fat he is have 
brought forth the dead body of their 
son, to prove that they could no longer 
produce this son alive. There still 
remained some families, wbn»e chil- 
dren were ransomed by their wealth, 
and who looked forward one day to 
become magistrates, administrators, 
men of science, landholders, so useful 
to social order, in a great country: 
by the decree for the guards of ho- 
nour, they were swept away in the 
geoeial massacre, Such a contempt 
waa entertained for the life of man and 
for France, that it was <*ven customary 
to call couscripts the raw material and 
foot, far cannon. The following great 
question was discussed among the 
purveyor^ of human flesh, namely, to 
ascertain tbe given average time that 
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a conscript might last; someadedged 
that he lasted thirty-three months, 
others thirty-six months. Bonaparte 
was wont to say himself, 1 hate an 
annual revenue of 300,000 men . lit 
the eleven years oLhis reign he caused 
more than 6 millions of Frenchmen 
to perish, which exceeds the number 
of those whom our civil wars swept 
away during three centuries, under 
the reign of John, < harlcs V, Charles 
VI, Charles VII, Henry II, Francis 
II, Charles IX, Henry III, and 
Henry IV. In the twelve months 
which have just elapsed, Bonapaito 
raised (without reckoning the Nati- 
onal Guard) 1,330,000 men, which is 
more than 100,000 per month; and 
yet some one had the audacity to tell 
him he had only expended the super- 
fluous population ! 

* # It was ea«y to foresee what has 
happened, all intelligent men said that 
the conscription, by exhausting the 
country, would expose France to be 
invaded whenever she should be se- 
riously attacked. Having been bled 
almost to dedth by t-he executioner, 
her pale bloodless body could oppose 
but a feeble Resistance. 

u But the loss of men was not the 
greatest evil attending the conscnp* 
tion ; it tended to replunge us as well 
as all ASuropc into barbarism. By the 
conscription, trades, arts, and letters 
are infallibly destroyed. A young 
man who must die at 18, can never 
apply himself to any study. Neigh- 
bouring nations, compelled, in self- 
defence, to resort to the same means 
with us, were abandoning in their turn 
the advantages of civilization; and 
all nations, precipitated one upon 
another as in the age of the Goths and 
Vandals, would have seen the cala- 
mities of those ages revive. By break- 
ing to pieces t hectics of general so- 
ciety, the conscription also annihi- 
lated those of domestic life. Ac- 
customed from their cradles to regaid 
themsei ves as victims devoted to death, 
children no longer obeyed their pa- 
rents: they became idkg^yagabonds, 
and debauchees, in? i&iSikimon of 
the day when they^w’&re to march to 
pillage and slaughter the world. W hat 
principle of religion or morals had 
time to take root in their hearts? Fa- 
thers and mothers, on the other band, 
among the lower orders, no longer at- 
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tacked their affections, no longer be- struction in society. Morals were in- 
stowed their cares on children whom j tired, but not annihilated. Comet? 
they must prepare to lose, who no cnee still had its remorse; adrstiuc- 
Joirgcr formed their wealth and their tive indifference did not confound the 
staff of suppoit, and who had become innocent with the guilty: thus thO 
for them only a grief .and a buithen. calamities of those times would have 
Hence that hardness of heart, that been speedily healed/ But how ciirO 
oblivion of every sentiment of nature the wounds inflicted by a government 
which leads to selfishness, to indif- which laid down despotism as a fixed 
ftrcnce to good or evil, to want of principle; which, with morality and 
attachment to coil ntiy ; which obii- religion in its mouth, incessantly 
tcrate conscience anil remoise, and sapped religion and morals by its in* 
devote a people to servitude by strip (dilutions and its contempt; which 
ping it of both the horror of vice and sought to found public order, not upon 
the admiration of virtue. moral duty and law, but upon force* 

“ It was not enough to enslave fa- and the spies of the police; which 
thers, children also must be placed at affected to regard the stupor of sla- 
the entire disposal'of the tyrant. Mo- very, as the peace of a well organised 
thers have been seen hastening from society, faithful to the habits of their 
the extremes of the empire, and do ancestors, and silently marching in 
manding back with floods of tcais the the path of ancient viitues* The most 
sons whom the government had torn terrible revolutions are preferable to 
fiom theiranns. These children were such a stat^ of things. If evil wars 


plated in schools, where they were 
taught, by beat of dium, irreligion, 
de bauchery, contempt of the domes- 
tic virtues, and blind obedience to 
the sovereign. The patefnal autho- 
rity, respected bv the most frightful 
tyrants of antiquity, was treated by 
Bo’.aparte as an abuse and a preju- 
dice. He wished to conveit our sons 
into a sort of Mamelukes, without 
God, without family, and without 
country. It appears that this enemy 
of our race was bent on destroying 
France to its very foundations. He 
has more corrupted men, done more 
mischief to the hurnau race in the 
short space of ten years, than all the 
tyrants of Rome put together, from 
Nero down to the last persecutor of 
the Christians. The principles which 
served as the base of his adminhtra- 


produce public mines, they at least 
call forth hidden virtues, talents, and 
great men. It is under despotism that 
empires disappear ; by destroying the 
minds still more than the bodies of 
men, it Sooner or later superinduces 
dissolution and conquest. There is 
no instance of a free people destroyed 
by a civil war, and every country that 4 
has baro assailed by storms of # itl own 
raiSi^^has always enjoyed a greater 
prosperity after they were past.” 

The following estimate of the rea$| 
character of Bonaparte, displays W 
penetrating insight into human na- 
ture, however disguised by splendor 
of station, or greatness of achieve- 
ment. " 

“ Bonaparte is not a genu inexgreat 
man; he wants thatmagnanimity which 


tion passed from his government into 
the, different classes of society; for 
a wreked government introduces vice, 
as a wise government cherishes vii tue 
among a people, ^religion, a taste 
for every enjoymentand expenseabove 
their means, contempt of moral ties, 
the spirit of adventure, of violence, 
and of domination, descended from 
the throqeJnto families: a little more 
of such a reign, and France would 
have keen a den of robbers. 


constitutes heroes, and truemonarchs. 
Tlieie is not one of those sayings 
quoted of him which announce Alex- 
ander and Caesar, Iienri IV and Louis 
XIV. Nature moulded him without 
a heart. His rather comprehensive 
head is the seat of darkness and con- 
fusion. All notions, even those of 
benevolence, may enter it but they 
leave it instantly. The distinctive 
feature of his character is an invin- 
cible obstinacy, an unconquerable 


“ The crimes of our republiran determination, but bent only upon 
revolution were the work of passions injustice, oppression and extravagant 
which always leave some resources; systems; for he easily abandons plans 
there was then disorder and not de- which might beiavourable to morality* 
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order* and yirfue. He is swayed by 
imagination* not regulated by reason* 
His designs are not the result of a pro- 
found and matured thought hut the 
effect of a sudden movement, of an 
abiupt resolution. Unsteady like his 
countrymen* he partakes a little of 
the buffoon and the actor. He per- 
sonates every thing, even the passions 
which ho has not ; he is always on the 
stage; at Cairo, he acts the Kenegado 
who boasts of having abolished Pope- 
ry: at Paris, he is the restorer of the 
Christian religion; at one time he is 
an inspired prophet, at another a phi- 
losopher. His scenes are prepared 
beforehand. A sovereign capable of 
taking lessons of Talma to appear in 
a royal attitude may know what sen- 
tence posterity will pass upon him. 
He wishes to be thought original, and 
he is generally a mere imitator: hut 
his imitations are so clumpy that they 
instantly recall the object or the ac- 
tion which he wishes to copy. Tie 
always attempts to utter wh »t he fan- 
cies a great thought, or to do what he 
imagines a great action. A fleeting to 
be an universal genius, he *talks of 
finances and dramatic exhibitions, of 
war and fashions, settles the fate of 
mcnarchs and that of the toll- gatherer 
at a turnpike, dates from the Itapilin 
a regulation of the theatres, an K>h a 
day of battle causes some females to 
be arrested at Paris. The child of 

« |ir revolution, he bears an astonishing 
kenes§ to his parent ; he has the same 
intemperance of language ; the same 
taste for the lower walks of literatuic, 
the same passion for writing for news- 
papers. The man of little worth and 
of indifferent extraction is disco- 
vered under the mask of Alexander 
and C&sar. He has a sovereign 
contempt for men, because he judges 
of them by himself. His maxim is 
thqt they always act from motives of 
self-interest, and that probity itself 
is but a matter of calculation! 

“ Hence that system' of heteroge- 
neous combinations {systemc de fusion) 
which constituted the basis of his go- 
vernment, employing alike the rogue 
and the honest man* purposely mix- 
ing vice and virtue, and always taking 
care to piece .you in opposition to 
your principles. His great delight 
consisted in dishonouring virtue, in 
blackening reputations. His touch 


was pollution. When he had de- 
based you, you became his man , ac- 
cording to his own vulgar expression; 
you were his by right of shame ; he 
loved you a little less, and despised 
you a little mere fi.r it. In his ad- 
ministration he looked only to the 
results, and never heeded the jpeans 
of their accomplishment. The grand 
totals were to be everything, the in- 
dividualities of which they are com- 
posed nothing. 4 These youths will 
ne perverted , but they will obey me 
the better for it; this branch of in- 
dustry will be destroyed ; but I shall 
obtain niJfny millions for the mo- 
ment; sixty thousand men will perish 
iu this battle; but 1 shall gain the 
victory.’ These were his arguments, 
and it is thus that kingdoms are anni- 
hilated. 

44 Born to destroy, Bonaparte carries 
wickedness in his bosom as naturally 
as a mother carries her frijit, with joy 
and a sort of pride. He detests to sec 
tnen happy ; he opce said, • There 
are still some happy individuals ip 
France; families that do not know 
me, that live in the couutry in their 
castles with an income of 30 or 40,00Q 
livres, but they shall not escape my 
grasp;’ and he has kept his word. 
One day, seeing his son at play, lip 
said to a Bishop who was present: 
4 My Lord Bishop, do you suppose 
that this little being has a soul?’ — 
Whoever derives distinction from any 
superiority alarms the tyrant; to him 
the fair reputation of others is vex- 
atious. He. is jealous of all talents, 
intelligence, and virtue; he would 
even dislike the rumour excited by 
a great crime, if that crime should 
happen not to be his work. Being 
the most ungracious of men, his 
greatest* delight is to insult all who 
approach him, .without remembering 
that he rules pver a people who arc 
extremely nice op the point of ho- 
nour, a people moulded by the court 
of Louis XVI. and justly renowned 
for the elegance of their manners and 
their exquisite politeness. In fine, 
Bonaparte was but the creature of 
piospetity; as soon as adversity, the 
parent of virtues, reached this would- 
be great man, the prodigy vanished ; 
the monarch appeared a mere adven- 
turer, and the hero a soldier of fortune 
raised to unmerited glory.*' 
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We do not know whether the fol- executioners, and requested them to 
lowing simple but affecting particu- transmit the last tokens of his remem* 
Jars, relating to the detested murder brance to his friends: but his wishes 
of the Duke D'Enghten are familiar were rudely and insultingly refused*.* 
in this country* Wc suspect , they The command to fire was given ; the 
are not. Duke d’Eughien fell without a wit- 

* ness, without a consolation in the 


“ Soon after this a more famous midst of his native country, at' the 
murder threw the civilized world into distance of a few leagues from Chan- 
consternation. It was as if we saw tilly, not far from those venerable 
those barbarous times of the middle trees under which the holy King Louis 
ages revived, as if we witnessed those administered justice to his subjects, 
scenes which aie no longer to be found in the very prison where the Prince de 
any where but in romances, those ca- Coude was confined. The young, 
tastrophes which the civil wars of handsome, brave, and last offspring of 
Italy and the policy of Machiavel had the conqueior of llocroy met death 
rendered familiar beyond the Alps, as the gieat Conde would have met it 
The foreigner, who was not vet a mo- and as his assassin will not be able to 
natch, wished to use the bloody corse* meet it. His body was secretly bu- 
of a Frenchman as a footstool to ried, and Boss net will not re appear 
ascend the throne of France. And eloquently to mourn over his ashes/’ 


what Frenchman, just Heavens! To 
commit this crime all was trampled* 
upon ; law of nations, justice, religion, 
humanity. The Duke d'Enghien was 
arrested in the midst of peace in a 
sfiangc land ; he was cairicd off from 
the castle of Otfenbourg. When he 
left France he was too young to have 
a distinct knowledge ot* his country: 
it was fr< m his seat in a po^- chaise, 
between two horsemen, that he saw, 
as it weie, for the first time the soil of 
his native country, and traversed, to 
meet death, the field** ill unrated by 
the deeds of his foief.it hots. He ar- 
rived at the castleof Vincennes in the 
middle of the night. It was by the 
light of torches, under the vaults of a 
dungeon, that the grandson of the 
great Conde was pronounced guiltv of 
having appeared on fields of battle: 
convicted of ibis hei editary crime, 
sentence was immediately passed upon 
him. In vain he asked to speak to 
Bonaparte (Oh, affecting and heroic 
simplicity !) : the brave young prince 
was one of the greatest admirers of 
the military talents of hit murderer: 
be could not imagine U possible for a 
captain to assassinate a soldier. Al- 
though exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, he was forced to descend into 
the ditches of the castle ; he there saw 
a grave, newly dug*, he was stripped 
of his coat; a lanthorn was fastened 
to his breast, ttfat he might be seen in 
the dark, and that the bullet might be 
diiected with surer aim to his heart. 
He wished to give his watch to his 


We have only room for one more 
extract, and that shall be devoted to 
the analysis of Bonaparte's foreign 
policy, which shews him to have 
been utterly ignorant of the first 
principles belonging to the modem 
interests of Europe. 

“ Let us now examine the conduct 
of his government with regard to fo- 
icign aflaiis, that policy of which he ■ 
was so proud, and of which he gave 
this »dfJhition : La politiyucf cent 
joucr aus hommes. (Politics, is a 
game at men,) Well! he lost every 
tiling at this abominable game, and $ 
ii i*. Fiance that has paid his loss. 

" Let us begin by hU continental 
system; that system of a madman or 
of a child, was not at first the real ob- 
ject of his wars, it merely served as a 
pretext. He wished to establish the 
liberty of the seas. But did that mad 
system achieve what was necessary to 
effect his purpose? In consequence of 
the two great faults, which caused, as 
we shall observe hereafter, his designs 
upon Spain and upon Russia to mis* 
carry, has he not likewise failed in 
shutting the ports of the Mediteria- 
neati and of the Baltic Seas ? Has he 
not thrown all the colonics. of the* 
world into the hands of the English? 
Has he not opened in Peru, in Mexico, 
and in the Brasits,! more extensive 
market for them, than that from which 
he wished to exclude them in Europe t 
It is a’sjrikitig fact, that war has en- t 
fiched the very nation whom lie pie- 
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fended IP ruirt. Europe cohsumes H‘p insulted the genius' of thpt nation, 
only a few English superfluities; the riaugMered their priests offended the 
generality of the nations of Europe Oastiilian pride, and matle the de- 
•upply their principal wantsfrom tbfeir stendanfs of the Cid and of the 
dwn manufactures. In America, on (iieat Captain rise in arms gainst 
the contrary, the people stand in need him. The inhabitants of frpragossa 
dtf every thing, from th£ first to the immediately celebrated their own fv»- 
last article of clothing ; and ten mil- neral rites, and buried themselves un- 
ions of Americans consume more der the ruin* of their city .• the Chris- 
English goods thap thirty millions of tians of Pelagu^ descended from the 
Europeans. I do not advert to the Asturian mountains, and the modern 
importation of the silver of Mexico, Moor was expelled. This war revived 
ihto the East- Indies, to the monopoly the spirit of the nations of Europe, 
of cocoa; of the Jesuits bark, of co* it gave France ah additional boundary 
chineal, and a thousand other objects- to defend, created a land armv to the 
6f speculation? which are become a English, brought them hack at the end 
hew source of wealth for England, of four centuries to the fields of Poic- 
And had Bonaparte even succeeded in tiers, and enriched them with the trea- 
shutting th^ ports of Spain and of the sures of Mexico. 

Baltic, he would still have been “ If instead of having recourse to 
obliged to sliut those* of Greece, of stratagr ms worthy of a Borgia, Bona- 
Constantinople, of Syrian of the pane following a -still criminal but 
Coast of Barhary; thU was tanta- dexterous policy, had under any pre- 
mount to entering into an engagement tence whatever declared war against 
t,o conquer the world. Whilst he the King of Spain; if he had pro- 
would have attempted new conquests, claimed himself the avenger of the 
thy conquered nations, unable to ex- oppression entailed upon the Castil- 
change the productions of their soil# lians by the Prince of Peace; if he 
and industry, would have shaken off had flattered the Spanish pride and 
th£ yoke and re-opened their ports, spared tfce religious communities, ' e 
His proceedings in this respect are a probably would have succeeded.— 
tissue of false views, of undertakings * It is not the Spaniards I want/ he 
that lose all claim to greatness, from said in his rage, * it is Spain.* Wellt 
being over-gigantic ; they oetfay a that country has rejected him. The 
want of intellect and of good sense; conflagration of Burgos has produced 
they are the dreams of an infuriated the conflagration of Moscow, aqd the 
madman. conquest of the Alhambra has brought 

“ With regard to his wars and his the Russians to the Louvre* — Awful 
conduct towards the Cabinets of Eu- and terrible lesson l 
rope, the slightest examination will “ He committed the same blunders 
dissolve the spell. A man is not great with regard to Russia: if, in the month 
for what he undertakes, but for what of October 18 12, he had stopped on 
he performs. ' Any man may di earn he the hanks of the Dwiua; if he had 
irmakfng the conquest of thewdild; contented himself with taking Uig3, 
Alexander alone accomplished iU assigning cantonments to his army of 
Bonaparte was governing Spain as a -six hundred thousand men during the 
province; he sucked her blood and winter, and organizing Poland in his 
her gold. But this would not satisfy reax,— -he might perhaps in the spring 
hrm; he wished to reign in person on have placed* t|ie Empire of the Czars 
the throne of Charles IV. To ac- in a perilous .situation. Instead of 
comptisli his pnrpose, to what means this, he marched to Moscow , by one 
did lie resort? Actuated by the most single road, without mag^ziojes, with- 
infamous policy, he first sewed the out any resources^ He reached it, and 
seeds of dissent ion among the royal the conquerors of PuHowfc fiye to 
fami ly; and then hr carried that fami ly their holy city.; Bbftaparle continued 
otf hi defiance of all laws human and. inactive fur the^pacetof a, monjh in 
divine phe suddenly invaded the ter- tfic jnidsf of ruin? got a?bes. ' He ap- 
ritory of a. faithful nat^pn who had peared to forget periodicafceturii 
just been fighting for him at Trafalgar, of seasons and the severity pt the cii* 
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mate; he suffered himself to be amused wrath; all perruhcd: one man alone 
by proposals of peaces sto complete returned to France/' 
was h is ignorance of the human heart » ... ^ 

that be Supposed a people who had ' We will' not follow Mr. Chateau- 
burnt their irietropolis- with their own briand through his affectionate and 
.bands to avoid slavery, wbuld capita- virtuous appeal in behalf of the Bour- 
latc upon the, amokhtg ruins of iheir tons. Their cause has triumphed, 
.dwellings. Hts generals told him that and exhortation, thank heaven, is 
it was timb to retreat. * He left Moscow already obsolete; but wj* cannot edn- 
vowjog, like an enraged child, that he elude without expressing the very 
would soon return with an army, of high opinion which we entertain oc 
which the van guard alone should the matter contained ii) this pam- 
amount to <mp hundred thousand soldiers, phlef, and of the good it is still cal- 
Tbe Almighty sent a breeze of his culated to accomplish. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society. 

A , PAPER by Dr. Chriclftbti, of 
St. Petersburg!), has been read, 
on the means by which vitality is 
supplied to the living sysletn. The 
author conceives a continual waste 
of vitality during lifej and therefore 
that a regular supply is necessary. 
He thinks this is furnished by the food 
containing particles endowed with 
vitality, which is neither destroyed by 
thcdestruction of the organic texture, 
nor by the heat to whidh the food is 
exposed. He madfe deroctions of ca- 
momile, fever- few, nut-galls, &c. in 
distilled water, put the decoctions 
into glass jars over distilled mercury, 
and introduced into them oxygen gas, 
obtained from black oxide of man- 
ganese. Numerous conserves made 
their appearance in these decoctions, 
and considerable portions of the gas 
were absorbed. From these observa- 
tions he drew a conclusion that there 
are two kinds of pa* tides of matter; 
namely, organic particles, and inor- 
ganic particle/; and that the vitality 
of the first is no* destroyed by boiling 
water. In general, he found? that ve- 
getation commenced earliest when 
the decofct'ion of flowers is used, and 
latest when that *of roots. Similar 
experiments, it is, said, were long ago 
used by Girtanner in support of equi- 
vocal or chance- like generation, and 
he modestly boasted that he had 
cteafetlz vegetable; aud it is added, 
.that Dr*. Chrichtons conserves may 
easily lie ctmceived to have existed id 
tire distilled water, which, to do away 
■stieh an objection, ought to have been 
IfalYfUttAL MAjG. VoL.SPfc!;" 


passed through a red-hot tube in the 
state of vapour. 


Society of Painters in Oil ano 
Water Colours. 

T HE present exhibition of this 
Society is called the tenth, but 
is, in tart, the second, the last being 
the first into which oil pictures were 
admitted. — The momentary exaltation 
in public estimation, which water 
colours obtained, is dedurihle from a 
variety of circumstances, but perhaps 
to none more than the facility of* 

C them, ^ an operation ^to which 
t every idler of the drawing 
room could attain: and the size and 
character of the productions in this 
medium, which rendered them appro- 
priate furniture to the small and neat 
apartments of a comfortable English 
dwelling. It is, however, now ob- 
vious to every one, that works in 
water colours are only excellent iii 
proportion as they approach to the 
effect of oil. In this exhibition it was 
found necessary to call in the latter 
as an auxiliary to the former, and ag 
it lias happened, in greater affairs 
heretofore, there is very little doubt 
the auxikiary will soon become the 
principal. Indeed this change has 
actually occurred in every point, ex- 
cept as to numbers. For the oil pic- 
ture of Mr. Haydon, the great attrac- 
tion' of the exhibition, and incteed 
a work with merit sufficient singly to 
collect crowds of spectator*, is, com- 
pared to the water- colou repart of- the 
assemblage, the great brazeu serpept, 
S? 
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Proceedings of Learned Societies . 


[May 


to those which surrounded the people 

of Israel in the desert.— It devours 
them alt. 

' The associated artists forming this 
society* supposing the possibility of 
their win# actuated by interested mo* 
fives, have either acted with great 
wisdom or great imprudence in the 
admission of t hi* picnoie* if they 
merely desired the attendance of the 
public, they are sure to secure it by 
the presence of the work ; but if in- 
diuc need, by a very natural and even 
praise- worthy solicitude to obtain 
some share of public attention and 
approbation, they were very unwise 
.in adimttirtg a production which was 
certain of engrossing both. The 
painter had, ■ no f doubt, good reasons 
for choosing this place for the exhi- 
bition of his picture; but we cannot 
avoid tlijnking that a rpoie congenial 
situation might have been found ih 
the gallery of the British Institution, 
or the Great Room of the Royal Aca- 
demy. As it is, it looks like Corio- 
Janus in a modern ball-room, or St. 
Paul's, surrounded by the decorated 
Tillas of tasteful citizens- 'Even in 
our own case, we have- something of 
injustice to complain of, resulting 
from this arrangement 5 it had nearly 
■ led us to forget that merit, which, 
though of an humble kind, deserves its 
due proportion of regard. In tfie 
minor department of this Exhibition, 
vie do not recognise so much of ex- 
cellence as in tiie hut ; yet there are 
some deserving considerable* praise. 
DeVVint has several fine specimens 
of breadth ; Litmell of nature; Clen* 
Hell has some forcible effects, and 
Atkinson some faithful transcripts of 
military, costume and character.—* 
Crista!!. Uwins, Farley, and Turner, 
maintain their reputation; and Mac- 


its principal merits are only to 
found rn the line of portrait painting; 
and so little Iheuhhhav* been heft 
displayed in the higher branches of 
the art. The venerable president 
appears to have confined himself to 
the exhibition of a single portrait re* 
presentation of his Grace of Portland, 
fn'htft academic robes ar Chancellor 
of ^ Oxford, the costly drapery of 
which he has touched with a rich 
pencil. 

Amongst the most prominent- Por- 
traits stands Sir W. Beecbey’t lady- 
in the character of J?ele; the subject 
is classically treated in theiigure, and 
abounding with personaffracE. His 
whole length of Sir B. Graham is in 
respects worthy of the mister. 

Mr. Lawrence^ chef dmitifos, 
amongst a variety of fine portraits, is 
the Marquis of Abercorn, the Right 
Hon. John M ‘Mahon, > and Lord 
Casttereagb. - His head ' of Lady 
Grantham is heatiti fully painted, but 
the drawing of the figure on the left 
side, and the hand. Appear a little 
incorrect. — Jlr. Phillips has given two 
half-lengths of Lord Byron," one in a 
Turkish habit, the other far the most 
striking.*-Mr. Owen has produced a 
bold and faithful likeness of Lord 
AshbOrnham.— There are many other 
good portraits. Mr. Wilkie has added 
am exquisite morceau to his choice 
collection, in bis Letter of Introduc- 
tion , in which appear three characters 
full of humour, tn the old gouty 
’Squire, the young Introducee, ana 
the inquisitive Cnr ! Mr. Turner ex- 
hibits a charming landscape, and 
figures classically grouped, in bis Dido 
and JKnens\ and Mr. Reinagle, &c. 
&c. have also produced some pleasing 
scenery. 


kenate exhibits some nuiaculons in- 
terviews, The younger &tephanoff. 
Fielding, Miss Goiiidsmitb, and 
Holmes, . have each pieces of great 
.merit. ... 

Rqyal AcapkmY. 
rpHB forty-sixth exhibition of the 
JL ’Royal Artists, ban been inspected 
by several amateurs, and othef per- 
sons of- distinction. As a whole it 
<well sustains its long established cha- 
racter; but it is to be regretted, that 


Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Knight's Method of destroying the 
Insect that injures Apple Trees. 

M A 8 soon as this makes its appear* 
jlIl ance, by exuding a white 
flocculent substance upon such of the 
rough knotty surfaces of the bark as 
have, afforded it shelter during the 
winter, 1 take a pruning knife, and 
cut away all the dead bark froth the 
parts affected, and chan immediately 
dab the Wounds with a painter's toot 
brush, dipped id a kind of paititcom* 
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posed of oil of tar and yellow oker, months secures it from a.nriw attack, 
mixed 46* the ^consistence *of cream. The application may be made to look 
l also cover other parts of the; tree like the bark of the tree, if thought 
with the same* .which might be likely necessary.** Mr. Knight thinks it*t> 
to harbour the insect. The extremely ■ convenient a medium of defence 
pungent property of- the oil of tar# is against both insects and weather, that 
such that it effectually destroys both he constantly uses it after the knife 
the insect and its* eggs, without the on all occasions, 
leatst injury to, the tree* and for some ' 

» ^ 

Varieties, literary philosophical? 

With Notices respecting. Men of Letters, Artists > and Works 
in Hand. fcPc. &c. 


New B&oksin $he Press , and preparing 

T for Publication. 

HE Exaltation and Fall of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; or, the Des- 
tinies of England and France. In a 
retrospective view of -commerce, po- 
litics, and morals; illustrating, from 
the highest sources of probability, the 
future state' of Europe. By several 
eminent writers. In one volume 8vo. 
embellished with the portraits of five 
crowned heads. 

A Poem* in three parts) descriptive 
of Greece, by Mr. W.- Haggarth. 

The Rape of Proserpina, with other 
poems, from Ciaudian, Translated 
into English verse, with notes, &c. by 
Jacob George Strutt. 

Researches into the History and In- 
vention of Playing Cards; with inci- 
dental illustrations of ancient man- 
net's, and of the origin of printing and 
engraving on wood. With eighteen 
plates, i Deluding fac-si miles of ancient 
cards. 

Madame De Merck, widow of Gen. 
De Merck, formerly governor of Va- 
lenciennes, has announced ip French, 
a Narrative of the Captivity and 
Death of Pope Pius VI. drawn up by 
her late husband: containing an ac- 
count of the Generafs endeavour to 
bring the Pontiff to England. In one 
volume Svo. with portraits of the Pope 
and the Author, who died in the Bri- 
tish service. 

A Dissertation on the Validity of 
the Hebrew Text:' also, the Temple 
of Ezekiel, Including a model, With 
a comment, .being an elucidation of 
the 4Dth, 4*it, and .43d € baptecs. By 
SkBenftet , ». - - * 

A. General History of the French 
Revolution, from its Commencement 
to the present Era; Including a pret 


liminary view of the reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth. By Mr. John Gifford; 
author of the Life of Pitt* See. 

By Mr. Baines, of Leeds, a History 
of the War, from the Rupture of the 
Treaty of Amiens in 1805, to the 
Establishment of a free .Government 
ip Franceln 1814. 

A History of Whitby, the Abbey 
of Streansh’ajk, and Mulgrave Castle, 
Yorkshire; containing an account of 
the antiquities, biogtaphy. See. within 
the limits of twenty-five miles round 
Whitby. By Mr. R. Winter; in-, 
eluding a map, a view of the town, 
and Abbey, &c. 

A# genuine translation, from the- 
French, of Charron on Wisdom# from 
trie original edition printed* at Bor- 
deaux in 1601. Many passages in this 
work have been suppressed in all the 
other editions. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Norwich, is pre- 
paring for the press, a Supplement to 
Bentham s History and Antiquities of 
Ely Cathedral; to be embellished 
with a number of engravings, and 
printed uniformly with the new edi* 
tion of that work. 

Sir Richard Phillips has been in- 
duced to submit to the public the 
plan of a new review, to be published 
every Saturday, under the title of 
44 The Literary Gazette.” This plan 
of a review is. he concedes, better 
adapted to the actual state of lite- 
rature, modern habits and manners, 
and the means of circulation# than 
any existing work of the same kitfiJ* 
while it embraces every other feature 
which, in a' general v of particular 
manner* recommends the** to libera) 
patronagp* The aspect, Jorih, and pet 
riqd. Qt; his , publication , are Imitated 
from the famous literary Gazette* pub* 

S F 2 , 
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lished it Jena, which for many years Lor dClaVcndon’s Essays, moral and? 
hat Enjoyed an unrivalled celebrity in entertaining* 00' the various Facilities 
every part of Europe. That journal . and : Pass in ns of the Human ^ Mind, 
is primed in small quarto, for circu- will appear thfc idoirtl^ ia one volume' 
Jation by post as a newspaper, and it foolscap a vo. 

is proposed to publish this English. Early* iu the present month will be 
* 4 Literary .Gazette,” on the same published, a new and enlarged edi* 
plan; that k to say, on a large sheet, tion, being ‘the third, of a theological 
folded into 16 pages, to be stamped treatise-, entitled, * New .‘Way of de*. 
like a newspaper, for the advantage of ciding Old Controversies, by Basa- 
being franked by post, and to publish nisles. The object of this \vor|k is to 
every Saturday. shew t fiat those %ho claim cxoluilveljr 

Dr. Holland is preparing for the the title of Orthodox do not carry 
press a Narrative of his Travels iu the their principles to the full “extent of 
South of Turkey, during the latter which' they admit, 
part of 1818, and the Spring of the A« Voyagf to the Tale # Elba.-»- 
fbtlowiug year. It will be the prim Translated from the ‘French of Mr. 
oipal object of this work to afford Arsennc Thiebautdc Bcrncaud, Eirie^ 
sketches of the scenery, population, ritus Secretary of the Class of Lite- 
natural history, and antiquities, of rature. History, and Antiquities, tut 
those parts of Greece which have the Italian Academy, (he. 
hitherto been but partially known Mr. William Linley, late in the< 
or described: the narrative/therefore, civil service of the East India Com-* 
Will chiefly regard the author’s jour- pany,has in the press Sonnets, Odes# 
Hies in the Ionian Isles, Albania, and other Foems, by the late Charles 
Thessaly, and some parts of Mace- Leftley : together with a short ac* 
doftitf : together with an account of count of hisjife and writings. 

Iiis residence at Ionia the capital Mr. Sharon Turner is printing the 
and court of All Padha; and*with a first volume of his History of England# 
cursory sketch of his route through This will afttefid from the Norman 
Attica, the Morea, &c. /This wpfk. Conquest to the reign of Edward the 
^will probably be ready for puhBea- Third, and comprise ako the literary 
tion towards the ertd of the present histo: y of England during the same 
year. ' * period, -ft h imposed, like his His- 

Mrs. Roberta's novel, entitled Duty, torv.of the Anglo Saxons, from ori* 
will appear in* a few days, in three ginal and authentic documents. It 
volumes !2mo. will be published itf December. 

r Mr. Lloyd has in the press, a Trans- . 

la tion of the Tragedies cf Albert; f * 

which will appear in' the course of the Arts, Sciences, &c. 

preWftt month. Mr. Gl Hall, of Ansty, hear Bland- 

The Recluse of Norway, a novel. fe»d, in Dorsetshire, having, a few 
By Sfis® A. M. Porter, is in the press, weeks siqce, ordered clay to l>e 
Alicia de Lacy. By Mrs. West* dug for the purpose of making biicks 
will appear this month. in the parish of Hikon, round, about 

• 'The Confessions of Sir Thomas four or*five feet below, the surface, 
Longuevltle. By R. P. Gillies, Esqi some oyster shells, he believes of the 
is nearly refody for publication. pearl kind. Hpdm- one perfect, both 

* The BaKantytoes of Edinburgh; top and bottom shy l Is united*, in d 

* Imvb' nearly complied Roderick,* the meter njjne inches, aud twenty-MX 
kttt of the- Goths, a poem. By R. inches round; all the shell, both top 
Southey, Esq. ' and; bottom, is white and ipearly, ami 

* v Tn thb c«K)ts^ df the present month, drdp^ofP in scales by the tevuch. * • 

Affti Gf&h&m’s Letters on India will Tupnipjt.^^'k&VtiptsT*. C. Manning 
dpgjWr. " 1 ? a has exhibited at Norwich so indexed* 

;* The Whole of the Papers comma* lent -specimen#: of bis preserved* tur* 
ille&tecNo the^PHilns^phteal Tmntad- nips* which afforded the most oo its. 
«hins,By rh^late John Smeeteg, F.R.S. vi ndAfe proofs of: the bftioaey 1 of. hte 
•re fHpfuning for publication, in one plan of ear thing client m. November 

and December {or consumption in 
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March and April, His . while loaf 
turnips appeared firm# fresh, aiid nu- 
tritious, after a long* severe, and try- 
ing winter, which nut only much in- 
jured the Norfolk, but even the hander' 
Swedish turnips, to the great loss of 
the gracier, as wejl as of the commu- 
nity. Next to an assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the crop, * careful protection 
of a certain portion of it, according, 
to the quantity grown or wanted, can- 
not he too strongly recommended. 

A coin equal, in value to a dollar, 
has been struck at the Mint of Buenos 
Ayres by the Republican government. 
On the oenfesideds the sun*in its meri- 
dian splendour, with the inscription, 
“The Provinces of the River Plate*” 
and on the vergue two hands united, 
supporting a star, surmounted by tho 
cap of liberty, and with this additional 
motto, “ Liberty and Union.” 

Remarkable Instance of quick Vege- 
tation ,* — A quantity of the white Bat- 
tersea beans, which had been sown in 
the natural earth on Sunday, in a 
garden belonging to Mr. K. Brown, 
in the Close, Norwich, ’and which 
were not visible at nine o'clock in the 
morning of the following ^ ednesday, 
had, at three in the afternoon of that 
day, all broken through the earth, and 
four of the plants actually measured 
three inches high, and were in full 
leaf. 

Russell Institution . — Tnc Duke of 
G louccstur presided at the anni vernry 
meeting this year, attended by most 
of the managers and the committee. 
The business of the day was opened by 
Mr. Scailett; the satisfaction that his 
statement of the funds afforded to a 
numerous assemblage of proprietors, 
was greatly heightened by the manner 
and expressions in which be noticed 
the patronage and kindness tsf the il- 
lustrious person who, then filled the 
chair. Tire proprietors^eagerty carried 
a vote of thanks lo^ their royal patron. 
His Royal Highness, in return, very 
baudsojnely expressed his sentiments; 
and considered the institution, from 
its usefulness and respectability, to be 
a national honour* - Thu ‘Society hav- 
ing been presented w»tb h fine statue 
of the A Winona, dotfe in Maltese 
stone, and with three bustsj being one 
of Seneca, of Hesiod, and of ifcmer, 
thethgnksof the a&vetingwefe grate* 
felly .given tothedaaors, Galpard 
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and Mr. Shaw. Several ladies graced 
the noble room of the library cm this 
occasion. $ 

Mr. De Luc, lay placing a pendu- 
lum between the positive and nega- ; 
tive extremities of a galvanic pile; in, 
the yeaF 1809, produced a self-acting 
motion, which will not cease to ope- 
rate as long as the pile retains its 
power. This idea lias been improved' 
upon by Mr. Singer, the electrician;* 
and continued motions on this prin- 
ciple, though of small power, are now 
to be mot with in the houses of many 
curious persons. 

#ir John Sinclair, after devoting 
forty years to the service of his coun- 
try, Ira? resigned his honorary situa*, 
tion of president of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and is succeeded by the Earl 
of Hardwickc. 

The directors of the British Institu- 
tion have been very successful in their 
applications to the possessors of paint-* 
ings by Hogarth, Wilson, and Gains-- 
borough. They have obtained the 
loan of about ISO of the works of these 
eminent masters, and some pictures 
by Zoffani. Her Majesty has sent 
three specimens by the latter artist to 
the British Gallery. 

In the ancient library, lately disco- 
vered at Glogau, in Silesia, # it is said 
there have been found many Latin 
translations from Greek writers, of a 
much earlier date than any at present 
known. Some of these, howei'er, have 
turned out to be the productions of 
the third agd fourth centuries.-*- 
Amongst them is a complete transla^ 
tiou of Galen* executed about that 
age. From the documents contained 
in this most curious collection, Pro- 
fessor Schneider intends to draw up 
an account of the state of literature in 
the middle ages, in which he will ex- 
pose many plagiarisms and frauds of 
the leartied. 

Mr. Ffokmati'ts engaged upon at 
noble statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
for the cath^dral of St. Paul, and atio^ 
ther of Lord Nelson for the same mau- 
soleum. . He has also nearly com- 
pleted, for the efthedrai of Exeter, a 
beautiful monument of the late Gen* 
Simcoej, and a statueof t%e unfortu- 
nate, bu^brave Sir John Moore, of a 
Colossal size, for the city of Glasgow, 
Among Mr. Flax man’s smaller works. 
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is a shield of Achilles* after the de- 
scription of Homer. 

The portraits of many distinguished 
characters of the reign of George 111. 

from the picture* of Sir Joshua Rcj* 
nolds, are now engraving, and are to 
be published under the title of Icono- 
graphiaReynoldsiana. 

■ A French gentleman is printing, in 
two octavo volumes* with numerous 
engravings, the Journal of a French- 
man* during his tour, and a residence 
of two years in Great Britain 5 with 
remarks upon the aspect, the arts, the 
literature, and the politics of this 
country# 

The Missionary Society has pub- 
lished the report of Mr. Campbell, 
one of its South African envoys, by 
which it appears that he has paid the 
first visit made by any European to 
a large town in the interior, called 
I.atakoo. ’ It is ten days journey 
N.N.E. from Klaar Water, a known 
missionary station, and nearly in lat. 

and long. 27, east, contains about 
1500 houses, and 8000 inhabitants. 
The king’s name is' Mattccbee; he 
promised the missionaries any •protec- 
tion they may require. 1 

Mr. Gall, the topographer of Troy, 

. ithaca, and Argolis* during his last 
visit 'in the plain of Marathon, pro- 
cured tVo engraved stones, width 
from the devices, arc supposed to have 
belonged to the Persians slain there 
in the battle so celebrated in Grecian 
history. Four others of a similar 
kind, it seems, have been obtained in 
Persia by Str William O^selcy during 
his late navels in that country. Some 
brass arrow heads, brought from Per- 
sepolis by this gentleman, are said to 
resemble those found on the plain of 
Marathon. 

Respecting the prepaiation of cof- 
fee, a correspondent observes the dif- 
ference between the English and the 
continental mode is this: Foreigners 
always bum the berry immediately 
Woie they make it into coffee : while 
in England, the benyis^ bought, and 
very often the Coffee ready ground. 
The following. If the best inode of 
making- coffee :^-Afpr grinding the 
beery to a tim? puWoer* mix with it 
the shell apd White of an eicg; then 
put ir iatif the toffee put fmed with 
boiling water till -It becomes fine, 
which will bo in about ten minutes* 
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The Italians seldom take milk in a nf 
shape, but the Germans mostly add 
boiling cream to their coffee. 

Oil qf Green Walmts^Yo Switzer- 
land great use is made , of ibis oil, 
which is preferred to oil olive, for sal- 
lad) and delicate purposes. The wal- 
nut) are gathered while the interior 
shell is white, soft, and pulpy, andare 
squeezed in presses for the purpose* 

From a statement of the mean tem- 
perature of the last sixmonths* or front 
October to March, it appears that 
none of the situations north of Lis- 
bon, except Penzance, has any mate- 
rial advantage over London in the 
mildness of its winter. . The best parts 
of Devonshire seem to be about a de- 
gree and a half warmer. * Penzance, 
may be considered as having a tempe- 
rature four degrees and a half higher 
than London in its coldest months. 
It is remarkable that the temperature 
of the three coldest months is the 
same at Paris as at Edinburgh, being 
in both these cities about three degrees 
lower than in London. Malta *and 
Madeira present numerically a mean 
temperature for the winter months, as 
favourable |J>r ah invalid as can pos- 
sibly be desired. 

The thawing of snow round trees 
and vegetables has been conceived as 
a proof that they give out heal; but 
the same appearance takes place what- 
ever the substance may be around 
which the snow has fallen. When 
a thaw commences, all the surfaces of 
Hie snow absorb caloric in the same 
proportion, or nearly so; and conse- 
quently an uniform retreat of the 
whole depth of snow will take place, 
and a bare piece of ground will be' 
seen around the substance, of what- 
ever kind it may be, whether vegeta- 
bles or iioaes, io the form of a rude 
circle. 

A new society for promoting the 
increase and diffusion of literature, 
science, and the arts, ** proposed to 
be established in Liverpool, under the 
name of The Li verpool Institution. 

Mr, Godfrey .Kneiler, of Croydon, 
has obtained a patent for a jpetbod 
of manufacturing verdigris to 

French verdigris. 1 nste^T of the refdse 
of grapes used in France, tht patentee 
cuts sponge) into small pi^cestof the 
size of the grapc.jnd wets them, with 
acetic acid, which, for ihcsake of ice- 
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nomy, mdy be procured from the 
grains of beer after the first brewing. 
The wetted pieces of sponge are then 
laid upon two sheets of copper, from 
14 to 15 inches in diameter, .and these 
are placed strata m upon stratum* so 
as to bear equal in aU*their parts, care 
being taken that the sponges should 
not be too close, lest this should pre- 
vent the free circulation of the air, 
which greatly facilitates the oxvda- 
tion. These must be laid upon a 
ground floor, or any other place of a 
proper temperature, on which much 
depends, and which can be known 
only from habit. In five or six days 
the sponge ipay he removed, and the 
verdigris taken off, if sufficiently abun- 
dant; if not, the operation must be 
repeated. 

Dr. Spurzheim, the colleague of 
Dr. Gall, intends to visit England, to 
exhibit his system of craniotogy, or 
the art of discovering the human cha- 
racter by the external appearance of 
the cranium alone. He also intends 
to illustrate the science of his learned 
master, by publishing a view of his 
doctrines, illustrated with numerous 
representations of the skulls of crimi- 
nals and others in German?. 

This year’s premiums, granted by 
the Bath and West of England Agri- 
cultural Society, were distributed on 
the 4th of May, after eight ploughs 
appeared in competition. The first 
was awarded to Mr. Bennet's swing 


plough, drawn by twooxen; tb$ second 
to Mr. Whitaker’s Bratton plough, 
drawn by two horses. 

A Remedy fan bad of 

ipne, >iz. water in which lime has 

been dissolved, mixed with the ley of 
ashes, or soapy water, being thrown 
into a privy, &c. when beginning to 
be offensive, as in rainy weather, will 
suppress the offensive smell. Five or 
six pounds of quick lime, with a small 
quantity of ashes mixed with water, 
will, by neutralizing, absorb any di»* 
agieeable odour. 

Mr. Bird has engaged to paint two 
national pictures, one to represent the 
embarkation of LouiYKV’IH at Dover, 
the other his landing at Calais. From 
an introduction by the Duke of Cla- 
rence, Mr.B. accompanied the French 
monarch in the royal yacht, who, with 
the Duchess D’Angouleme, and the 
chief persofis in their suite, permitted 
the artist to take their portraits. The 
Prince Regent, and the other distin- 
guished British characters present at 
the embarkation and landing, have 
also promised to sit to Mr. Bird, and 
to afford him every assistance; so that 
he will have an opportunity of hand- 
ing down to posterity a faithful repre- 
sentation of those interesting events. 
Engraving in the like manner are to 
be'made from the pictures, orthe size 
of the death of Wolfe. Mr. Charles 
Warren will execute one of these 
plates. 


MEMOIRS 0F REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Henry Seymer, Esq. 

[By the Author of the splendid publication 
on the Genus Pinus J 

T HE residence of this eminent na- 
turalist was Hanford House, 
Dorsetshire, which lias been the fa- 
mily seat ffcr many generations, bis 
famity being a branch of tl^t of the 
Duke of Somerset. From hjs early 
years Mr/Seymer had cultivated the 
study of natural history ; but the parts 
he most excelled in were entomology, 
conchology, and ’mineralogy, parti- 

fossifef pf shells *«;• 

ver^rlcb, as he never lost any oppor* 
tuuity of procuring the finest tp%t cat qe 
to market; and although hejresi* * 


at so great a distance from the metro- 
polis, be had always agents in town 
on the look-out to secure any collec- 
tions that might be brought to this 
country by voyagers; and he procured 
many tare species, in consequence, of 
the celebrated voyage of the immortal 
Cook. Martin, tn bis splendid work 
on Shells, speaks highly of Mr. Sey- 
mer'g collection,— lie maintained m 
very extensive correspondence with 
the naturalists of hi* time, Edwards, 
Dr.Fothergill* Pennant, Forster, Dru- 
ry, and Prancilloti, That eminent 
.naturalist. Dr. Puhteuey, of Blandford* 
residing at.net more than five , miles 
distance from him, they sptnt much 
of their ttdla together, and the Doctor 


market 4 and although ke iesided has frequently .declared that some of 
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the happiest hoars of his life were Europae Americana*" to Mr. Sey/per, 
passed in Mr. Seiner's society. The a collection of <?u rj mrs trees arid 
celebrated Duchess of Portland fre- shrubs adapted to -th^ cR mates arid 
quently presented him with rare spe- soils of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
time ns of shells from her noble c$- 'most parts of Europe, with figures by 
hinet ; and for the last twelve years of Mark Catesby, a work “ written,” the 
herlife never omitted spending some author observes*, 44 upon that branch 
tame* at Handford in her way to Wey* of natural science m which he cmi- 
mouth/. where* her grace had a friend nently excels, and on those arts rtf 
always residing to collect for her.— cultivation which his own rural im- 
Both Mr. Beyiuer and his son Howry proveinents best llhfstrate and ex- 
often occupied themselves in drawing ptain.”— John* Ellis, Esq. a gentleman 
subjects of natural history, .in which or large property in Jamaica,' and a 
they wore excelled by very tow; and particular fiiewd of Mr. Seymer, at 
many of their highly-finished draw- his recommendation, undertook to 
jngs of birds, shells, and insects, are make as complete a collection of 
now distributed among different drawings of the natural history of that 
branches of the family. Dr. Solaucler country as could be procured j and 
had so great a respect for Mr. Seymcr, tdoK with him Mr. Robins, of Bath, 
that he was desirous of naming that the first natural history draughtsman 
fine plant after him, since named by of his time, at Mr. Sey flier’* recoip- 
Professor Swartz Solandra grandiflora. mendation. This gentleman, after a 
Mr. Francis Masson related this cir- residence of ten years in Jamaica, 
.cumstance to me, and gave me the and completing some thousands 1 of 
specimen out of his Herbarium, mark- drawings of animal*, birds, fishes, 
^ed Sej/mera , in Dr. Solander’s hand- plants, and insects, freighted a vessel 
.writing.. Although botany was not called the British Queen with' his col- 
*o much Mr. Seymcr’s study as the lections, to return to Europe, intend- 
other parts of the system qf nature, ing to present the whole to the British 
lie collected many curious exotics in Museum : but, alas! that memorable 
his garden, and bad some of the finest storm, fatfil to the Ville de Paris and 
orange and lemon trees then in the to so many other vessels, consigned 
kingdom, planted in the natural at once this magnificent collection 
ground, against the walls, with move- audits author to a watery grave. It 
able sasb-lights before them; and is also rather remarkable, that just 
which l have often seen loaded with before Mr. Ellis sailed, Robins ‘the 
fruit sufficient to supply his table, draughtsman was accidentally drown* 
In his collection of tulips, hyacinths, ed crossing the White River ih Ja- 
and auriculas, so much the rage of maica. Some duplicates of Mr, Ellis’s 
those days, he also greatly excelled. drawings, sent to England at different 
Nature he lov’d, with her he spent hie times previous to his leaving Jamaica, 
hours, are now in the possession of his son, 

And stor'd his garden with her fairest John Ellis, Esq. F.L.S. of Portland- 
flowers. place, 

Mr. John Ryall dedicated •• flortus 


SJATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

f&amcb. tifude ho owes «thhr court trV. r One 

N OTWITHSTANDING the high tbingat least is certaiivwhicwis, that 
hopes entertained of the rcsto- tin* French government will hot hastl- 
fation of the Bourbons to the tbronfe *]y enter into any new commercial 
«>f France, there has not been wanting con nation with uV, nor pledge them- 
a number of persons who have already selves to any measures, which they 
.begun to dapsccatV thatmeasore; and think may prejudice themselves. In 
who imagine that Louis XV III. since reply to some propesfthmr made by 
Jiis accessioa to that dignity, has afr- Austria, relative to n furtherdhfclmi- 
m-med a tone and* tempefrtot natural tion of the French territory, the king 
to himself ox consistent wiUMhegr*- is- repotted 4o Save - saidi^dbat hb 
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was ready to go back to England, but to be minister and secretary of state 
that be never would sign the dcgiaria- for foreign affairs; M. TAbbi. de 
tion of France.” That delays have Montesquieu, minister and secretary 
arisen is evident, from the return of of state for the interior; General 
the Duke of Clarence to town frorfi Count Dupoitf, minister and secretary 
Dover after he had embarked on board of state for war; M. Baron Louis, sc* 
a royal yacht for the* purpose of con- cretary of the finances : M. Malouef, 
veying the allied sovereign* coming secretary for t lie marine; M. le Count 
from Paris across, the channel. Hap- Beugnot, director general of the po- 
pily, by the arrival of the last Paris lice; M. Ferrand, director- general of 
papers, all the vain surmises as to the Uie posts; M. Bereuger, director of 
causes of the delay seem to be re- the taxes. 

moved. The Emperor of Austiiadoes The King of France has also nomi~ 
not come to England, having actually nated Prince Eugene Heauharnois, a 
set out on his return to Vienna; but marshal nf France, and told him that 
the Paris papers say, that the Emperor he hoped there would be peace; but, 
of Russia and the King of Prussia only if occasion, required, he should be 
wait the signing of the treaty of peace employed with the greatest confidence, 
to set off to England together, the Since then the Etnpci or of Russia bus- 
former having already begun to sell dined at St. Leu, near Montmorency, 
liis horses and carnages. From no- with Piince Eugene, his mother and 
thing more being hinted about disa- sister. Josephine, it is said, is ap* 
greements between the French and pointed Duchess of Kvreuiex; amt 
the allies, wc are led to suppose that the brothers appear to have taken »u- 
thesc differences have subsided, or, fuge in Switzerland, 
that the reports of former frays and Letters from Paris state, that it is 
duels between them have been exflg- the determination of M. Talleyrand, 
gerated. The terms of .the treaty, not to admit the introduction of Bti* 
they add, will certainly he made tish manufactures, either on the con- 
known before the end of the month, dition of the taiif published, or of 
It is agaiu stated in the last French the treaty of I78(). The alleged ex- 
papers, that in addition to Oid France, cuse of his refusal is, that it would oc- _ 
the French are to have all the low casion a popular commotion. Wo 
countries, as far as Bruges, and a po- hear that the complaints of <hc po- 
pulation of 100,000 souls, the rest pie had induced the government to 
being to be ceded to Holland. These set adde the taiif published by the 
terms, however, have been variously Duke of Angouleme at Boiftdcax. in 
stated 1 Great Britain, it is said, retains favour of British manufactuies ; and 
the ('ape of Good Hope, Malta, the that several ships in the Garonne, 
Mauritius, and Tobago ; .but cedes all laden with those commodities, had 
the other French and Dutch colonies taken their departure for Passages, to 
to those powers respectively, except await there orders from the proprie- 
Gaudaloupe, which is secured toSwe- tors, the supercargoes not having been 
don. The F.mpeior of Russia is to permitted to land the merchandise at 
have the whole of Poland and Dant- uourdcaux. Mr. Robinson has, sin Co 
zick. Saxony to be divided between his return, had frequent conference* 
Austria and Prussia. Murat tef retain with ministers, and we hear that there 
Naples, and King Ferdinand Sicily, is every probability of the obstacle* 
The Scheldt to be opcn,«and the ships being removed, 
in the Dutch ports So be divided be- Several of the French marshals 
tween the French and the Dutch.*— having previously gone forward to 

The peace establishment of the meet the king at Compeigne; after 
French army is to be, at least, 230,000 addressing him, his majesty laying 
Wen. The following is a list%jf the hold of the a rim of the two marshal* 
new French ministry : — M. d’Amhrav, who were next to tym, exclaimed, with 
chancellor of France; all the members an overflow of heart:—* 
of the provisfenial council of state, as ** It is on you, gemlemen^narshals; 
well as the chancellor, and M. Ber- that I wish # always to support myself; 
fraud, to be ministers of State ; M* approach and encircle me : you have 
Talleyrand, the Prince of Beneycnto, always beet) good Frenchmen: 1 trust 

Universal Mag. Vql. XXL 3 G 
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that France will never have occasion 
for your swords again ; but if ever we 
shall be forced to draw them, which 
God forbid, gouty as 1 am 1 will march 
with you.’* # 

“ Sire/’ replied the marshals, 
** Your majesty may consider us as 
the pillars of your throne— we wish 
to be its firmest support,” 

The king withdrew, and the mar- 
shals were afterwards presented to the 
Duchess of Angouleme, and to their 
serene highnesses the Prjnceof Conde 
and the Duke of Bourbon. The kingf 
did the marshals the honourof inviting 
them to dinner. Mis majesty, at the 
commencement of the repast, said— 
“ gentlemen marshals# I wish to drink 
with you to the Frencharmiesl” 

After enduring a long succession of 
ridiculous tales from the French pa- 
ers relative to Bonaparte and his 
rothers, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that he landed on the 4th of May 
at Porto Ferrajo, in the island of Elba, 
with no other attendant, that we know 
of, the commissioners excepted, but 
General Bertrand. His first act was 
to proceed to church, and the,ncxt to 
visit the fortifications. He also caused 
a white flag, bordered with red, and 
hearing three bees on a field'of azure, 
to be hoisted op the walls and towers 
of the tfity. But in reading the pub- 
lic acts of Bonaparte since his arrival 
in the island of Elba, we are almost 
tempted to believe that the renowned 
story of Sancho and his kingdom of 
Barataria, are no longer a romance. 
Here we have before our view, a man 
at whose approach some months ago 
the nations of the earth were wont to 
tremble# now dwindled into the mock 
sovereign of a small insignificant spot 
of land# which has more the resem- 
blance of a prison# than a kingdom. 
Yet, even here he uses the same" pom- 
pous imperial language which he for- 
merly dictated to the entire continent 
of Europe. And his great officers of 
state, (as they are called) as if in de- 
rision, represent him to the inhabitants 
as a being of that impoi lance equal to 
what his most ahject flatterers de- 
scribed him in thejsenith of his pow- 
er. His vicpprefcct of Porto Ferrajo, 
tells the jn habitants that the coming 
of the august sovereign, the Emperor 
Napoleon, among" them is the most 
fortunate event that could illustrate 


theirhistory ! and all arc desired to 
rally round his sacred- person! Theh 
comes the address of a pompous priest# 
vicar-general of Elba, who talks of 
the wfsc dispensations of providence 
which has caused the people to become 
the subjects of j Napoleon the Great, 
11 ftlba,” says he, " elevated to a sub- 
lime honour, receives into its bosom 
the anointed of the Lord t* From the 
great number of books ordered from 
Paris, by Bonaparte, it is yet hoped he 
may improve. 

Some people will have it that thp 
Sovereign of Elbq has not been a ty- 
rant, because he has not shared the 
fate of Nefo and others; and thus 
says one of our* journalists, “ The 
island of Elba whose territotyis so 
small, and its history, hitherto, com- 
paratively so obscure, is about to be 
illustrated by becoming the residence 
of the conqueror of more than half 
the European continent, and an ac- 
knowledged genius of the first order. 
If he rose like a meteor, and in his 
astonishing career dazzled and terri- 
fied the worjd with the awful grandeur 
of his power, and the coruscations of 
his ambition, he appears to settle like 
an Italian fun in a happy climate, and 
promises to be the father of the mild 
and amiable Elbese. But, surely# 
Napoleon’s character of tyrant cannot 
have been properly appreciated, or 
why should his fate have been so dif- 
ferent from that of the tyrants of an- 
tiquity, or of more modern times ? 
Nebuchadnezzar became a wild beast, 
anti ate grass ; Pharaoh brought upon 
his country and himself all the cata- 
logue of human plagues; Attila pe- 
rished, as suspected, in the embraces 
of female perfidy ; Dyonisius was ba- 
nished, artd taught school at Syracuse; 
Caesar was stabbed by his friend ; but 
Napoleon takes possession, with his 
fortune and honours, of the beautiful 
little island of Elba l If he is a man 
of general knowledge, as it has been 
often asserted, and that he means to 
devote his time to the pursuit of the 
arts and sciences, he has a fine oppor- 
tunity in a country famed for its plan* 
and minerals; but if, as it it 6aid, 
though not superstitious as to other 
faiths, he has a faith peculiar to him- 
self, in which he still firmly, believes, 
viz. Fortune, who bus in her caprices 
to try bis fidelity, deserted him for 
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the moment, lie may sfill- consider 
himself as at her disposal, and destined 
for more astonishing purposes than 
the world has yet witnessed/’ 

SPAIN. 

Communication* have been receiv- 
ed from Madrid, to the date of the 1st 
of M.' 1 '', w hen matters remained in that . 
capital in .‘.state of the most painful 
unceitainty. A definitive answer had 
been required from Ferdinand, as* 
to his aceeptau* e of the constitution, 
and as to the time of his return to 
the seat of government, but none had 
been obtained. Hopes were indulged 
that the British minister woukl use his 
influence \vjth the young king, and 
the persons by whom lie is surrounded, 
to promote the acceptance of the con- 
htiCution; but the more intelligent en- 
couraged no such expectation, and 
concluded that Sir Henry Wellesley 
would decline all interference. In this 
dilemma the inteotion of the lead- 
ing members of the Cortes appeared 
to he to adopt the bold measure of 
settingasidc the present sovereign, ami 
to offer the crqwn to lion Carlos, the 
uext heir to the kingdom; but the 
most serious difficulties were appie- 
hended from such an experiment. 

It is since stated that King Ferdi- 
nand is. at Valencia, preparing a new 
constitutional code, to substitute in 
the place of that adopted by the 
Cortes. It is certain that the clergy, 
a great number of the nobiMty, and a 
large portion of the army, seem tnotc 
attached to the King than the (fortes; 
aml as.both parties arc fond of power, 
little less than a miracle is required to 
prevent an intestine war. How the 
English can in Spain support the peo- 
ple in opposition to the King, and in 
Norway support gKiog in opposition 
to the people, remains to b$ seen; and 
if the lawful King of Spain is to be 
set aside, what then^becomes of ail the 
attachment formerly ex pressed to their 
beloved Ferdinand ? These are ques- 
t ions that will, however, be solved in 
a very short period of time. 

Sine# writing the above, wc learn 
that Earl Bathurst has received dis- 
patches froiuf Sir Hf, Wellesley, dated 
May 4 , gating., that a revolution has 
Men place at Madrid. King Ferdi- 
nand* VIL had, reeled, in Uto, the 
<?P W&Ation. ^ahctiaded jb* the Eng. 
dish and the Cortes, He entered Ma* 


drid escorted by a body of Spanish 
guards. A Spanish General surround- 
ed the Cortes, and ordered them to 
disperse in the name of the King, and 
after much *tumult they were com- 
pelled to quit their place of meeting; 
a number of them, however, were ar- 
rested. The Duke of VV ellington had 
not arrived when this event took place; 
and as the people, in a great measure* 
are attached to the King’s party, it will 
certainly give rise to the disclosure of 
some very curious facts as to the man- 
ner in which the Cortes got into 
power. 

NORWAY. 

The last news from the frontiers of 
Norway indicated that the troubles 
raised there are not yet appeased. 
This intelligence has hastened the dc- 
p.u tu re of the Prince Royal of Sweden* 
who left Paris on the 30th of April, to 
repair Stockholm direct. The co- 
operation of the British, in starving 
the people of Norway into a compli- 
ance with Sweden by a rigorous block- 
ade, has excited much complaint both 
in and out of Parliament: govern- 
ment, however, persist in arguing for 
the measure on the ground ot political 
expediency. If it be tine, that the 
Norwegians in gencialare determined 
to resist the Swedes, though they may 
finally be subdued, it wnl probably 
cost many valuable lives, besides en- 
tailing distress upon numerous fami- 
lies. Three and twenty vessels with 
provision* from Holland, have lately 
entered the port of Bergen. 

AMERICA. 

It seems resolved upon by our go- 
vernment to prosecute a vigorous war 
with our transatlantic brethren, till 
they accede to the following demands 
—if not give tip some of their colo- 
nics: First,, a new boundary for the 
Indians, their independence and inte- 
grity to he guaranteed by Great Bri- 
tain *, the Americans, as well as the 
French, in future, to be excluded from 
the fisheries on the coasts of British 
North America; the Ameiicans to be 
excluded from ail intercourse with 
our possessions either in the East or 
West Indies; and their pretended 
right to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica ip be extinguished for ever; td 
renounce the* Flow das, and give up 
Louisiana io order that we may the 

3G f 
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better secure to ourselves the naviga- Murat, and that King to beiiidemnl* 
tion of the Mississippi ; the recognition tied elsewhere, 
of our right ofsearcb; and the sole 

possesion c»f the lakes. HOLLAND. 

A large land force is/ preparing to Since the shouting for Orange Bo- 
enforce these demands, and Lord Hill ven has ceased, it. would seem, "from & 
(late Sir Rowland) has accepted the recent speech made by the Dutch raf- 
command in chief, notwithstanding nister of finance, that the people, as 
we have heard that the American go- usual, have been called upon to pay 
vernment have repealed the embargo the reckoning, and a pretty long one 
and the non-importation act, as it ap-* it seems to lie. He says, 44 For the 
plied to Hicutrals, besides sending a cunent year, 1814, the culinary and 
deputation to treat with us. These extraordinary expenses of ‘the *tate 
negotiators, who were some time since maybe reckoned at 63,500,000 guif* 
at Oottt nburg, have removed to Ghent ders. The revenue to meet this ex* 
in Fhuideis. penditure cotild not be estimated at 

Italy. * more than 38,480,000 floiins, thus 

Bcauharnois, late Vice roy, in his leaving a deficit of 25.020,000 florins, 
farewell address to the French troops, The expenditure of 68, 500, 000 florins 
.assigned as a'rcason for not personally might be distributed uuder the follow* 
conducting them to their homes, that ing heads: 1, for the income assigned 
“a faithful people lay claim to the by the constitution to the Soveieigft 
remainder of an existence, Which has Prince and the Hereditary Pi i nee, 
been already consecrated to them for 1,600,000 f. ;*2, for the department of 
nearly 10 years/* He luis since arrived the general secretary of state, incta* 
.at Paris. The Austrian tioops are every ding the expenses of the meeting of 
where replacing those of France, who the states general, and of the council 
accoiding to a convention, are repass- of state, S39,!>81 f. ; 3, for the home 
ing the Alp* on ihcir return house. , department, including the expenses of 
Piivatc icttcis f»om Rome contain dykes, 7*480,230 1 \ ; 4 , for the d€- 
the following details with regard to partment of finance, including the itf* 
the Ex-Queen of Etruria:— 4# Queen terest of the national debt/ £2,500,000 
Maria Louisa of Bourbon, Infanta of f. ; 5, for the foreign department, 
Spain, latg Regent of Etruria, is at" 801 ,000 f. ; 6, for the naval department 
picseptin Rome; it yvas on the IQt h 3,300,000 f. ; 7, for the war depart* 
of January last, that the lying of Na- nient, 23,658,004 f. ) 8, for the de- 
fies ordered her to be set at liberty partment#' of commerce and colonies* 
fi om tl’.e convent, where she had been 3,000,000 f. ; 9, for extraordinary and 
detained thirty months, without per- unforeseen expenses, 1,022,132 f.*'— * 
mission to communicate with any one The rest of .his speech goc9 to prove 
• ‘.aisoevtr. This incredible ireat- that these charges are not likely to be 
? t mi the pat t of Napoleon hail for increased any future year: their being 
bject to get rid of the payment of so great* at present he imputes to the 
. f -i'of 400,000 francs, which had enemy’s leaving the country in an ex- 
-*'■ :• aihitr.irih assigned to her in hausted state. Foreign embassies, this 
v -'nsHtiou; 1st, fort he Duchies of year, is pufi down as an extraordinary 

♦ i -u, Placentia, and Guastaila; 2d, charge/ The public debt too was so 

' use .ny, which had been given much- in arrear, he says, 44 that in this 
b\ Charles IV. of Spain, her fa- year it was necessary to provide for 

* or, in considi ration for the cession’ one and one- half year’s interest; but 

made by him of Louisiana, which Na- ’ in future the interest will he paid half- 
poleon afterwards sold the United yearly, and each year will be charged 
States of America for the fcum of 80 with its own buifhen.* The expenses 
millions of francs." « of the. naval department, fixed at the 

Ferdinand of Naples 4 has published moderate sum of 3,300,000 florins, are 
» a strong protest against the transfer of susceptible* 6f little reduction; but it 
bis kingdom Murat, and disclaim* is by no meansto be supposed that the 
way idea of the- least abdication of very large sutfi of 23 millions for the 
his rights. Since this it has been ft- war department will remain a burthen 
put ted, that riaidiuia is to be ceded to on the finances of the country. W hen 
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his Royal Highness entered on the go- 
vernment, there was no army in the 
Netherlands, and the magazines were 
emptied oj all their stores ” 

From the conclusion of this speech, 
it appears that the Subsistence and 
other necessaries for their good friends, 
the allies, who came to deliver them, 
and “who passed through, or were 
stationed for months in their territory," 
will cost them about four millions. 

DOMESTIC. 

As to the Catholics we have been 
surprised by an act of condescension 
on the part of the present Pope, which, 
if acted upon, would put an end to all 
religious contention. But, strange to 
tell, though the Irish Catholics in par- 
ticular believe in the infallibility of 
jtho Pope, they now refuse to obey 
him; and some go so far as to say that 
he has beeu Imbed by the English. 
— The recent communication from 
Home, on the subject of the Catholic 
bill of last session, to which we here 
allude, is fiom M. Guaranott), vice- 
pi cadent of the Propaganda. “ We 
have decreed," it says, “ that the Ca- 
tholics do receive, with a Contented 
and grateful spirit, tlie propositions 
which were last year brought forward 
for their emancipation." The only 
exception which it makes, is to the 
oaih against any intercourse will) the 
supieme Pontiff', tending directly or 
indirectly to subvert or disturb the 
Protestant discipline or chu i ch, which, 
it says, can alone be taken in the sense 
of not disturbing them “ by force of 
arms, or any disingenuous arts." With 
regard to the proposed veto, it ob- 
serves, 44 that the monarch should de- 
siie t< 4 be assured of the allegiance of 
those promoted to the office of bishop 
or dean, and be secure of tlfeir pos- 
ses^ng those qualities which belong 
to good subjects; that he should, be- 
sides, appoint a committee to examine 
into their habits of life, and report to 
hnmclf, as your Excellency has de- 
tailed ; and, finally, that he should, for 
tne time to come,* hold excluded men 
Jot British born, or who had not liyed 
for the five preceding years in bis. do- 
minions, are ffil, as matters of civil 
filiation, entitled to the indulgence 

U»e church." 

The lov<?f$ of peace and moderation 
be gratified in hearing, from wbat 


has dropped from Mr. Grattan in the 
House of Commons, that no further 
notice will be taken of the Catholic 

business at present: in the* mean 
while, should that bigotry, which dis- 
graces Ireland, flame out into any overt 
acts of violence, it will prove but too 
plainly that, with religion in their 
mouths. Catholics of this cast are ac- 
tuated by very different motives. 

Respecting the abolition of the as- 
size of bread, at a late meeting of the 
common council of London, the up- 
right opposers of this insidious mea- 
sure, though never distinguished by 
the rant term of 44 fi iends of the peo- 
ple," set the value of this impudent 
claim iu its trite light. There was ex- 
hibited more sound patriotism in the 
few observations made by Mr. Atkins 
and his friends, than in all the frothy 
and long-winded harangues of the 
common speech makers. The report, 
however, when put to the vote, was 
agreed to, and referred back to the 
committee to be further pioceedcd 
upon. 

The proceedings upon the corn bill 
iu the Commons is likely to call forth 
petitions against ift passing from all 
parts of the country. From a view of 
its outlines, it appears to be miserably 
partial, unjust, and oppressive. 13 Hap- 
pily, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had the prudence to postpone its 
further discussion till the 6th of June. 
Being brought into the Commons by 
Sir Henry Farnell, an Irish member, 
the following observations arc well 
calculated to explain its partiality. — 
“Tbit gentleman’s theory assumes 
that we are one united kingdom, with 
one inseparable interest ; but the prac- 
tice creates three distinct interests, 
among which, that of England is left 
in the most helpless state possible. 
For insiauce, suppose the prices in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland re- 
spectively to be 8Ss. 72s. and (4s. per 
quarter, and the average to be 76*.; 
then, according to the proposed reso- 
lutions, any foreign grower may im- 
port into England at a duty of Us., 
which, perhaps, frojn the rate of hii 
own prices he may very tfell be able 
to pay. It is true, he will encounter 
the Irish grower at a disadvantage; 
hut the English fanner will derive no 
sort of beuefit from this conflict. Be- 
sides, it is to be noticed, that the lib.h~ 
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mau ratty export whenever and whi- 
tberaoevcr he thinks fit. If he has 
a year of plenty, he is not bound to 

f rovfdc against our Scarcity* The 
nglish consumer, therefore, is, as lit- 
tle benefited as the English farmer. 
At all events; it seems self-evident 
that the duties on import should be 
fixed by the prices of the mtftket into 
vthicli the importation is to he made; 
and not by those of a country which 
is at the very same moment exporting 
to the' same market. The including 
in one common average, therefore, 
the English and Irish prices, which 
has been known to differ as much 
at 38s. per quarter, is a piece of 
the most gratuitous oppression on the 
English grower, as well as consumer, 
that can well be imagined. And all 
the while that we are thus called on to 
eticourage and assist the lo hh agricul- 
ture, it is confessedly advancing with 
far more rapid strides than that of 
England, its rents doubling, and 'its 
exports augmenting, beyond all for- 
mer calculation/ 1 

The observations of Mr. Lascelles, 
who is much interested in the high 
rents of land, net doubt, had a very 
powerful effect upon the House. The 
disinterested conduct of such mem- 
bers wM go far to allay the irritation 
of the public feeling, if any legislative 
provisions shall eventually be found 
nectary. It must be admitted that 
the great inequality of wealth in this 
count! y, as caused by a number of 
fortu ilous cii cu instances, i mpose u port 
its possessors the ta*k of becoming the 
dispensers of nature’s bounty, and the 
benefactors, instead of the oppressors, 
of their species. It most be obvious, 
that policy, as well as humanity ; 
should direct the attention of our le-' 
'gislatois to the condition of the lower 
orders, as in* case of a decay of trade, 
- the bulk of them would evidently be 
thrown upon tbe. landed interest for 
support. Some noble examples, how- 
ever, of what ought to. be done hy 
me a above sordid yiews have already 
appeared: action g these, Ralph I lodge- 
son, £sq. in" the epunty of Durham, a 
gentleman 'possessed of considerable 
landed property, has, in consequence 
of the depressed state of /he markets 
for all kinds of farming produce, given 
or tiers for his fauns to he reduced one- 
fourth ot tbe present rental. 


, Front 1 what has transpired in the 
Commons as to child stealing, it would 
seem that the law, as it has' hitherto 
stood, encouraged, rather than depre- 
cated this inhuman practice, because 
Judges have said ip their charge to 
jurors, that if the latter thought the 
intention was to steal the person of the 
child, and not its blothes , it was their 
duty to acquit the prisoner!*' Hut 
though a former bill to render the of- 
fence perial bad before passed, it was 
lost in the Lords ; this induced Mr. W. 
SrnFth to make his late motion, which, 
there is eyerv reason to hope, will be 
attended with better success. The 
bill for preventing this offence con- 
tains tbe following clause: •• That if 
any person or persons, from and after 
the passing of this act, shall, without 
any colour or pretence in law for so 
doing, either by force or fraud,, lead, 
take, or carry awav, or decoy, or en- 
tice away, any child under the age of 
ten years, with intent to deprive its 
parent or parents, or any other person 
having the lawful care or charge of 
such child, or the possession of such 
child, by conceatiug and detaining 
such child' from such parent or parents, 
or other person or persons having the 
lawful care or charge of it; or with 
intent to steal any article of apparel 
or ornament, or other thing of value 
or use, upon or about the person of 
such child, to whomsoever such article 
may belong; or shall receive and har- 
bour with any such intent as aforesaid 
ahy such child, knowing the same to 
have been so by force or fraud led, 
taken or carried, or decoyed or en- 
ticed away as aforesaid; every such! 
person or persons, and his, her, and 
their counsellors, procurers, aiders, 
aud abettors, shall be deemed guilty 
of felony, and shall be subject and' 
liable to all such pains, penalties, ^pu- 
nishments, and forfeitures, as by the 
laws now in force may be inHictcd 
upon, or are incurred by persons coo* 
victcd of grand larceny/' 

The rapacity of the speculating 
companies, in invading public rights, 
has received a very seasonable check ; 
we allude to the Kentish Town foot- 
toll; this being the &e(ond' failure of 
an attempt to impose a toll ttpoti foot 
passengers op a public toad. The cir- 
cumstances tire these, in the year 
1800, some leading person in the 
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Highgate- Archway undertaking, con- 
ceived that it would be a profitable 
speculation to make a turn pike- road 
from Kentish Town, across to the 
llighgate- Archway-road* to induce 
travellers to avoid Highgate-hitl, and 
pass through the archway on their 
route to the north, a'ud for this pur- 
pose a bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment, which was opposed by St. Pan- 
eras parish, on account of its propos- 
ing a toll on foot passengers, and en- 
croaching on their rights in Maiden- 
lane; which bill passed with a piovi- 
sion, prohibiting the encroachments 
complained of; but the following year 
the trustees brought in another bilb 
and after giving a douceur for tbe be- 
nefit of the poor of St. Pancras, it was 
allowed to pass, with a provision which 
enabled the projectors to take part of 
Poster- lane, an old public'road, and 
to erect tui npikes, at which cattle and 
carriages were to pay toll, an impost 
which is now found heavy enough. 
Not contented, however, with this en- 
croachment on the public, the trus- 
tees brought in a new bill this session, 
which was read twice, when the inha- 
bitants of Kentish Town becoming ac- 
quainted that by its provisions they 
were to be compelled to*pay a foot- 
toll for passing a public road, a thing 
unknown before in ilm country, for 
the sake of the poor, as well a9 them- 
selves, warmly and successfully op- 
posed the measure, and the bill was 
Wholly rejected. It may not be im- 
proper to add, that while the bill was 
pending, without waiting the sanction 
of Parliament, foot-toll was demanded 
at the gates, and paid by many persons 
who were unconscious of its illegality. 

Daniel Isaac Eaton, the publisher 
of Ecce Homo , a scandalous misrepre- 
sentation of the life of Jesus Christ, 
in which obscene and disgusting insi- 
nuation is substituted for argument, 
having been lately brought up for 
judgment in the Cburt of King’s 
• 


Bench, his aged and sickly appearance 
induced the Couit to remand him; 
since which, it is understood; that 
having given up the author, judgment 
will not he passed upon Eaton. As 
the author wiH$ now be prosecuted, it 
will be curious if it should be ascer- 
tained that this ccnsurer of tbe morals 
of Jesus Christ is himself au immoral 
character ! 

The new regulations respecting pri- 
vate madhouses proposed for the 
adoption of the Legislature, to ensure} 
to the sufferers of the greatest of hu- 
man calamities, as much humane re- 
lief and accommodation as their un- 
happy condition will admit; not only 
include the occasional visits of physi- 
cians, magistrates, and other duly qua- 
lified and responsible persons, to these 
abodes of wretchedness, but it hat 
been suggested, that the coroner’s in- 
quest shall he held on the bodies of 
all the sufferers who die in such a state 
of necessary confinement, and absence 
from their connections, by a parity of 
reason, with the case of persons who 
die in legal custody, indeed, all the 
motives which render an investigation 
necessary in the one instance, apply 
with equal, if not greater force to the 
other; for here private’power has it) a 
more particular manner the liberty of. 
playing the tyrant, which renders the 
constitutional inquiry by jn/y to as* 
certain the circumstances of the death* 
and that no violence has been offered* 
more particularly essential. 

The legal abuses Lot d Stanhope ha« 
recently exposed, are what is called 
mesne process ; though proved glaring, 
and highly injurious to several indi- 
viduals, the motions he grounded 
upon them have been overruled, in 
consequence of observations made by 
Lord Eilcnborough, who urged, “ that 
every care was taken to qualify and 
mitigate them by the superintending 
vigilance of the courts of justice l” * 
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.middle Ages; comprehending an Ac- 
count of the State of Learning from 
the dost* of the Reign of Augustus, 
to its Revival in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. 4 to. 2l.3s. 

Lyon’s History of the Town and 
Port of Dover, and of Dover Castle; 
with an Account of the Cinque Ports. 
With Plates. 2 vols. 4U>. 4l.4s. 

Pinkerton’s Enquiry into the early 
History of Scotland ; with a Disserta- 
tion on the Goths. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
law. 

Raithby’s Index Ao the Statutes at 
Large. 3 Vols. Svo. 81.6s. 1 vpl. 

4to. 3l3s. 

Medical and surgical. 

Hill on the Cure and Prevention of 
Insanity; with Rules for Detection of 
Pretenders to Madness. Svo. 12s. 

Reece’s Chemical Guide, or a 
Complete Companion to the Portable 
Chests of C hem istry. 12mo. 7s. 

Burnett’s PracticalcAccount of the 
Fever commonly called the Biliary 
Remittent.o 8va. I0s.6d. 

military. o 

The History of the Seven Ycfar$ 


War in Germany, by Generals Lloyd 
and Templehoft; with Observations 
by G. Joifnini/ Translated from the 
German and French, by Capt. C H. 
Smith. Vol I. 8vo. 208. 

Jones’s Journal of the Sieges un- 
dertaken by the Atlies in Spain in the 
Years 1811 and 1812. With Notes, 
Svo. 18s. 

miscellaneous. 

Daubisson’s. Account of the Basalts 
of Saxony. Bvo. ps. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Society. 
Vol. 11. Parti, for 8vo. 

12s. 

Von Hess on the Value and Utility 
of the Freedom of the llanse Towns, 
8 vo. 6b. 

.View of the French Literature 
during the Eighteenth Century. $vo. 

A Survey or the Road From Calais 
to Paris. By L. Hebert and G. Du- 
pont. 8vo. 9s. 

Calcographiana, or the Prinlscller’s 
Chronicle and Collector’s Guide. By 
J. Caulfield. Svo. 15s. large paper, 
51.5s. 

Hamilton’s Outlines; from the 
Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Vases, 
royal 8vo. 2B. 

KlopstocJ^ and bis Friends : a Series 
of familiar Letters, written between 
the Years 1750 and 1803. Translated 
from the German, by Miss Beriger. 
8vo. lOs.Gd. 

Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. Vifl. 8vo* 
27s. 

Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English 
Language. 8vo. 12s. 

De 8 tael’s Lettres,'sur les Ecrits et 
Ie Caracterc de J. J. Rousseau. 8vo. 
5s. 

The same, in Engli>b. 6s. 

Sortie Inquiries into the Effect§ of 
Fermented Liqyors. By a Water- 
drinker* 8vo. IQs.Gd. 

Reason, Che Jlrue Arbiter ,of Lan- 
guage; Custoqj, a Tyrant; or Intel- 
lect' set free from ^rbitraty Authority. 
8vo. 3s. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen. 
To which is added, a Concise Abridg- 
ment of the Principal Game Laws, 
fc. 5s. 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes of 
Felix and his Sister Serena. A Tale. 
2s. 6d. , x , ^ 

Talcs of Pity, on Fishing, Shoot- 
ing, and Hunting: intended jto i.ucvl- 
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«;*tew ip Xhe.MlJj4 of Y?outh, Seati- 
ment* of Hnusarntyfowardf 
CreaUofc «&($.. •>’ 

Iieft<ct|oo» stfr ( rEtat ^ctuQl cte fa 
Ijiorvege* IsM. • 

Bonaparte justice aux Depens dc 
atlJ'l appartiefulraji Ja Concession du 
Senat. . RecUetilie etPubJtee par A. 
L: Led**% de Paris, t 2%. • 

Proofs jof. the Mis-statements of Facta 
contained in an Attack ppon the FL, 
delity and Veracity, of , the Author of 
tfhcTour toAlet. 2tfid. . 

A Pfalure of Pari*, To which is 
added, a Gazetteer of France. Igmo. 

' Small Literary Patcty-WoTk, or a 
Collection of Miscellaneous Pieces, in 
Prose, and Verse. By Anne Clark. 
7s.6d. 

illustration* of Northern Antiq al- 
lies, from the earlier Teutonic and 
Scandinavian Romances, With Notes, 
royal 4 to. StSs. ’ 

Proofs of the Necessity of the Re- 
peal of - the Act of 5th Elizabeth, 
Chap.* 4, commonly called the Sta- 
tute of Apprentices. 1 s.6d. 

Sellon’s Individuality, or the Causes 
of reciprocal Misapprehension. In 
Six Books. 8vo. 12s. 

The Letters of Lord Ntbon to Lady 
Hamilton ; with a Supplement of in- 
teresting Letters. By a distinguished 
Character, 2 vols. 8vo. 21*. 

The Works of Thomas Gray ; con- 
laming Poems and Letters, with Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings, by 
William Mason * to which are sub- 
joined (never before published). Ex- 
tracts, Philosophical, Poetical, 9 and 
Critical, from the Author's Oiiginal 
Manuscripts. Selected and arranged 
by Thomas James Mathias. 9 vols. 
royal 4to. 71 . 7 s. fine paper, 121.12s. 

Memoirs, fee. fee. of Baron do 
Griipm (the First Part) for the Years 
1768 to 1770, which competes the 
work. 2 vols. 8vo. * 28s. 

The calumnious Aspersions, con- 
tained in the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of tbc Stpck Exchange, ex- 
posed and refuted, gs.fid. 

Life and Death of a Monkey, or the 
Village of Alton. ,A Tale* Part {. 
12mo. 6s. 

Debates at the East.. India House, 
5n a General Court of Proprietors 
held on Wednesday the 5th of April, 
1814*by Adjournment, relative to the 
Expediency of granting air Apgmen- 
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tation tp the Salary of the Directors. 

S5.(>d. 

\ NOVELS* 

Mansfield Park* 3 vol& 18s. 

Ethel imh^ or the Recluse of the 
Lake. By Miss C. Smith.- 5 vols. 
26s. 

Visit to London, or Emily and her 
Friends. By Mrs* Holland. 4 vols. 
24s. # - 

Prison-House, or the World we 
live in. By Mrs. Blue mantle. • 4 vols. 
22s. 

Love and Wart an Historical Ro- 
mance. By A. Stevens. 2 vets. 12s. 

Plain Tales. By Mrs. Roche. 2 vols. 

10 *. 

fQHTtCtf AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 

The Right and Practice of Impress* 
ment. as concerning Great Rritaiu 
and America, considered. 8s. ‘ 

Letter, from Sir P. Francis, Knt. to 
Earl Grey. 2s.Cd. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. G. 
Rose, in the House of Commons, 
May 5, 1814, on the Subject of the 
Corn Laws. 2s.<5d. 

Thoughts on the Question of an 
Alteration of the Com Laws. is. 

M tilth us’s Observations on the Ef- 
fects of the Corn Laws, and of a Ri$p 
or Fall in the Price of Corn, on the 
Agriculture and general Wealth of 
the Country, 2s. 

Chateaubi land's Bonaparte and the 
Bourbons, and the Necessity of i ally- 
ing round our legitimate Sovereigns, 
for the safety of Fiance and that of 
Europe. 4s. 

Observations on the Corn Laws 
and the CoinTradein 1813artd 1814. 
2s. 

Playfair's Letter to the RightrFlon. 
and lion, the Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain, on the Advantages of 
Apprenticeships. Is. 

Edwards' final Address on thcoii- 
ginal Scheme and Milleuium of true 
Policy. 

POETRY. 

Bad ham's Satires of Juvenal.-* 
Translated into English Verse. 8vb. 
14s. 

> Anacraeon inJDuMin. 12tno. 8s. 
Glances at Characters. 19nio. 

lOs.Gd. ^ 

The Orphan, or the Battle of Ncvil’s 
Cross: a Metrical Romance. L* Wye 
Cantos, fc. 7s.0d. 

S H 
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Tlie Paradise of Coquettes * a Poem. 
In Nine Parts, fc. g§. 

The Search after Happiness* A 
Moral Poem. 81 + 

Sotheby's Sdng of Tfctimpb. A 
Poem* gs 6tl. 

National Triumph: a Poem. By 
Mrs Cockle* Ss. 

4 Tears of the Novel Writers, or Fic* 
tion's Um. To which is • added, 
E pis. ties to the most celebrated Au- 
thors of the Nineteenth Century* 
3* 6d. 

r Smkh'iTerrotf of Imagination, and 
efher Poems, fc. 6s. 

Ferti) hough's Poems on vatfotft oc- 
casions. cr. 8 vo. 9s. 

The Regent and the King, or a 
Ttip from H&rtWelfc to Dover. A 
Poem. Sb. 

The Corsican Brothers, or the 
A tude. gc. 

Love of Fame. A Satire. • gs. 

RELIGION. 

. Wilkinson’s Twenty Remedies 
against the Fear of Death, is. 

The A Inagdoir Letter, now publish- 
ed entire, for the satisfaction of the 
Society of Friends, fs. • 

The Creed rllostiated and proved 
in the most clear and compiebensive 
Manner. ls.6d. 

Thorpe's Address to the Protestants 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation. 

Ihurbcny's Substance of a Discourse 
delivered at the Abbey Church, in 
Hath, March 18, 1814. ls.6d. 

The Claims of Ui. Priestley, in the 
Controversy with UMiop Horsley, re- 
stated and vi nd aated. By 'f. Bel 
Sham. 8 vo. 4s. 

Tiuitlewwte'* Sermon, In the 


Church of S& .George, Little Bolton# 
Lancashire, April ?, I gtd. la. 

Benhahaa and Bonapartcietfntited# 
in Two Sermons preached In tba 
Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, March It# 
tail *1* 

Church of England Missions. By 
J. W. Cunningham, M.A. gs. 

Carpenter’s Two Discourses, de- 
livered far George's Meeting* House, 
.Exeter, April 17 and 24, l&U. ls.dd. 

Popular Reflections on the Progress 
of the Punctate* of Toleration, and 
the Reasonableness of the Catholic 
Claims. «vo. 6s. 

The Mess^ih, by Klopstock. A 
New Translation from me German. 
I5V the ftev. J. Raffles* 3 vols. l«mo* 
18s 

Tfapp's Popery trnly stated, and 
briefly confuted. !3mo. 3s 6d. 

tOPOCRAPllV. 

Tronttoel’s Picture of Paris; being 
a complete Guide to all the Public 
Buddings, Places of Amusement, anti 
Curiosities hi that Metropolis; ac- 
companied with Six different Routes 
from the Coast to Pans, and full Dh 
rection* to Strangers on tlieir Aruvat 
in that Capiuk With Plates. 18 mo 
6s. 

VOYAIOU AND TRAVELS. 

Captains Lewu and Clarke's Tra 
veil to the Source of the Missouri 
River# and across the Atlantic Ocean. 
4lo. ftl.Ns6d. boards. 

Pinkerton's Travel® m Africa; fond- 
mg Vols XV. and XVI. of his General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels* 
4<o. 4t I4v6d. 

The Seventeenth Volume is likewise 
published, to complete the work, con* 
Utnmg Ueueial Index* &c &c. gl 


HISTORICAL CURtTXICLE. 


Entrance §/ Lours XVHf. utfa 
Paris. 

O N Monday, the ad of Mar, the 
Senate had the honour of "being 

E resented to his Majesty at M Ouen, 
y the Marquis dfc Daox Brest*, grand 

? taster of the? cyreinomes, when the 
rtacc pf Bene vent© addressed him 
m follows :£• 

•* Sire— The return of jour Majesty 
restores to I ranee her natural govern^ 


mem, ami ail the guarantee 
vtry to her repose, am! to the repose cf 
Europe. Every heart feeN that this 
benefit coutd'be due to vouwdf alone \ 
accord i tip I) all hearts hasten to meet 
voir on >mtr uvad, Their ate joy* 
which cannot he ft.^ned , that whose 
tram post* ;ou hcai k a joy truly na- 
tional. The Senate, deeply 4tffct*te4 
b> this touching spectacle, happy to 
blend its sentiments wuh thole of the 
people, come, like them, to deposit %t 



jm j Mntrancicf Louis XFItl into Paris, 

frbc fobt of tkej&rone'thi testimonies 
6^ 4^ mj*sV*M attiithmehr. 

* Sire-r-S.pou|^es Without number 
have laid waste the kingdom of your 
'fathers. Our glory had taken refuge 


Wt 


Inthecarppt; tbj prmies have saved 
French honour- |h re-ascending the 
<khronf, vou iuccjed to twenty jrea*s 
of row and. Misfortune. This inhe- 
ritance might appal ordinary virtue. 
The reparation of so great a state of 
disorder requires the devotion of great 
courage, rrodigiqs are : ne<fe#sary to 
hal the wounds of the country; but 
we aqs your children, and those pro- 
digies are. reserved foi* your paternal 
cares. The more- difficult Circum- 
stances, the -more ought the royal au- 
thority to be powerful and revered — 
in speaking to the imagination with all 
eclat of ancieqf recollections, it will 
know how to conciliate all the wishes 
of modern reason, by borrowing from 
it the wisest political theories. A 
constitutional charter will unite all 
interests, to that of the throne, and 
•fortify the yiil wijth the concur- 
rence of alt wills. You know better 
than we, Sire, that such institutions, 
so well proved among ? neighbouring 
people, afford supports ana pot bar- 
riers, to monarchy wtyq $re friends of 
the laws and fathers of tlje people.^ 
Ves, Sire, the nation and the Senate,* 
. Mi of confidence ip the great talents, 
and magnanimous sentiments, of your 
Majesty, desire, with you, that France 
piay be free, in order that the King 
piay be powerful.**" , * 

' His Majesty yas pleased to signify, 
that he recei ved with great satisfaction 
?hc septimen# and homage of the Sje- 
Pate. Addresses were then presented 
by deputations from the Legislative 
'Body, Court of Appeal, the Upjyer- 
pity of Paris, Sec- all of which were 
graciously received, Tq that of the 
university bit Majesty replied nearly 
fn these wprds ^ '* 

*■1 am deeply impressed witty the 
, fentiments qdiifh the university has 
addressed to me. I know the good it 
has done, "and hafitmay Jo. A 
little' knowledge ponduct? to ’error 5 
much knowledge (pads in (ruth. Let 
the university coqijnut to 'diffuse it • 
with the same zeali |pl it at the same 
tune watch- bver the - state of motels. 

I trust that my telly and myself will 
ways give an example in this respect" 


When the French Marshals were 
first introduced to* his 'Majesty; ob- 
serving that Marshal Lefebvre walked 
with some difficulty* in consequence 
of a slight attack of the gout, he said, 
“ What, Marshal, are you one of os? v 
To Marshal Mortier he said, M Mar- 
sha), when we were not friends you 
paid some attentions to the Queen, my 
wife, Which she took care to inform 
me of, ami 1 hold them im remem- 
brance to this -day /WThen addressing 
Marshal Marmont, liq said, ** You 
were wounded in Sppit), and nearly 
lost an arm ?**-**°Vfes, Sire,** replied 
the Marshal, “ but l have recovered 
it for the service of your Majesty.** 

Declaration of the King* 

41 Louis, hythe Grace of God, King 
of France and Navarre,— Recalled bv 
the love of our people to the throne of 
our fathers, enlightened by the mis- 
fortunes of the nation winch we are 
destined to govern, oqr first thought 
is to inyoke that mutual confidence so 
necessary to our repose and their hap- 
piness/— ^fter having read with alteur 
tiontthe plag of the Constitution pro- 
posed by the Senate, in the sitting of 
the 6 th of April last, we have recog- 
nised thqt the bases were good, but that 
a great number of articles bearing 
the marks of the preeijfltatron with 
which they have been drawn up, can? 
not in their present form, become 
fundamental laws of the Stated Re- 
solved to adopt a liberal Constitution, 
we wish that jt should be yisely com- 
bined. and not being able to accept 
one which it is indispensably necessary 
to correct, we convoke for the |Qth 
June of the present year, the Senate 
and Legislative Body; engaging to lay 
beforp them tire rpsulf of our labours 
with a commission chosen from those 
two Bodies; and to giye that PonstitUv 
tion the following guarantees : 

“ The Representative Government 
shqll be mainfained such as it exists at 
present, divided into two corps, vis. 
the Senate, and a house composed of 
deputies of departments.— The taxes 
shall be frgely imposed. — ftublic and 
private Utyerjp etteured-WFae liberty 
of the pres* Tgspeptrd, with the pro? 


caution p'ece&uy fb the public tran* 
qnillKf.Vrhe freedom of worship 
guaranteed.— Property shall be sacred 
and inviolable.— The iplF 0 f 


m ' fraVtfm Dkrt*fok> t¥m 

dotnafth Hit!!* remain indvochbte:— # The prepejskm thep. advance! to* 
The »Hfftntiidrs, fetpoftsib le, may be wards the Catbedyal. The triumphal 
prosecuted ^hy oneef the Legislative arch, vulgarly called the ItartSMfren- 
Hou^es,«»<Ltried by the othei.— The nis, presented on each side the arms of 


cial power independent.— 4*hc public 
debt shall be guaranteed.— Pensions, 
ranks, military honours, -presetted, 
as well as the ancient and new Nobili- 
ty.— The Legion of Honour, the deco* 
ration of which we will determine, 
shall be maintained.—* Every French- 
man shall be admissible to civil and 
military employments. In fine, no 
individual shall be disturbed for his 
opinions am) votes. 

(Signed) u Louis.” 
“ Done at St. Ouen, May 2, 1814/* ' 

Entrance of the King into Pans. 

On the 4th, his Majesty left St. 
Ouen, accompanied by the Membeis 
of the Provisional Council of State, 
the Commissaries of the Ministerial 
Departments the Marshals of France, 
the Gcherah who had gone thither to 
pay their homage, and the persons 
composing his hoiuhold. An im- 
mense number of the inhabitants of 
Paris, of the neighbouring country, 
and tunoubdrng departments, had a"§- 
•embiddfen the road, and made a pre- 
Iti de to tbe-conccrt of acclamation and 
hoinage'wWtfch was heard to arise from' 
ail pmnts of the capital. The pro- 
cession was formed in the order o t the 
caiettwMiial decreed by the grand 
master. 


Magno. The edifice Was coveted with 
emblems. In the street of St. Dennil 
the houses of the traders vied witbeach 
other in their decorations and intcrip* 
lions. That which was most admired 
was over the gate of the Hotel Dieu** 
M Pauper ctamavit et Dominos ejaudi- 
vttcum * When the procession cm* 
to red the place Notre Dame, thou- 
sands of voices exclaimed Five te Ret / 

KI is Maje&twaftd the Duchess D’An- 
gnuleme alighted at the metropolitan 
church, at a quarter past two o'clock, 
ami were received with the usual cere- 
monies. Arrived under the canopy 
which had been prepared for him, 
and over which was the image of St. 
Louis, with an inscription alluding to 
the memorable events of the time, thp 
Sovereign threw himself upon his 
knees, nnd kissed, with devotion, the 
cross which was presented to him by 
i'Abbe La lifer, the vicar general 
officiating in the name of the chapter. 
After receiviiu; the holy water and the 
in, ense, his Majesty was addressed by 
the abbe in the following terms*: 

M Sire !— Oue of the illustrious an- 
cestors of your Majesty* with a reli- 
gious confidence, put up his prayees 
and his vows at the foot of tbe^ltar of 
our august patron; and he, obtained 
the birth of a son, Louis XIV. For 


The 'ptefect of the Seine, at the many, years we haWe ejaculated »at the 
Iread'of the municipal body, and the same altar, in silepceaud is» sorrow, 
prefeetof (be Police, were stationed at our prayers and ottr tears t . Heaven 
the barrier; and the keys were carried now restores to us out Kingl^-oor 
by tturtenior mayor of Paris.— Baron Father 1 Louis XVllL The God of 
r de Hbfthrol, Prefect of the Seme, ad- St. Louis has re-established >.your 
dressed his Majesty in a speech,- and throne, .you wilt secure his ataarsi+t- 
prceented to him the keys of the city. 4 Dieu et 1% Hot t This is ognmotto. 
His Majesty was pleased to reply in It has always been dhat4>f the clergy 
the most gracious manner.—" I am at of France, whose organ „tbeMChurch 
lastdn my good city of Paris. Fexpc- of Paris is proud to boatdws'lho- 
riencea lively emotion fromihe proofs ment.** » % ,,n 

of affection which are at this moment His Majesty answered, y$4ymo*t 

given me. -Nothing^ con Id be more anxious wish, #n entering myygpq d* 
wgreeabte-toemy heart than to sfee city of Parts, » has beeM# 
lerectdd the statue bf bbn,Mhe f tecdL wuPhhhbfy Mother, foMhe happiness 
leetfcAi-df^vdihmr’Stooq^ab piy Pablo which at length begin to, flhteVwpeo 
oocesttt^iir dear to ptt l I us. A /f «o» of ShLoai*, UabaU^eih 

thWrto * deatetfr to Miti«e*Jii wit tpca.'* 

- A The Demin* 

inor^ttmMi to *Mlgh<NI *Mimh iperfitKWMltl, and *f^ed*by*H*w**t 
* — ^ -troud ^f epectat m 


4* 144 Shocking Narratm of % Ship Asia . 4)0 * ' 

part .of the church* Te Bmm wm bis hand noon his heart* swri maloted 
afterwards c haunted : that of News the assembled thoOjswidMaj A idfinfe 
fcotnm was* chosen- for uhis occasion, giace and afijfetiuiw About midnight 
and it wa**e$ecMtcd by a- numeious the croud dispersed - without? Atm 
band df musicians. After .this reti* #%hte\t accident having occurred 
gtoui ceremony the precession fon|i- t)noegt* the Any. Bis Majesty ie» 
nuedin the regular order to the IV viewed the whole of the ail red droops 
lace of the ThuiUerie^. When the in Pans, who defiled before him m 
cavalcade f cached Pont $euf, Ma- the highest order. The Swiss guards 
dame Blanchard ascended in a oak do the duty of the TbuHleries* as fop* 
loon amidst the noise of cannon* fire- marly, 
arms* and rochets. The balloon 

halted for a moment over the statue of * AfiT IMm * g 

Henry IV. and afterwards took the di- c , ,. « . 

rection of the Palace dcs.Suartte Shocking Narrative of the fass<p son 

Nations: it was surmounted by a white rp . t . ^ 

flag. Having readied a certain height* [From the Bombay Gazette of My ?*.] 
several white pigeons were let fly. The Asia, a ship belonging to Bom* 
and like the dove from the ail, bay* burthen about 1000 tons* and 
they were defined to announce to the commanded by Capt. Bamtiel Stewart, 
distant provinces, that the storms and sailed on her homeward voyage from 
teuipestof anarchy, with which France Batavia, on the Uth of. March, i 
bad been tossed, were at an end. shipped on* board the Asia, soya the 
When the procession approached nauator, (Mr. Patton) in the station of 
the spot on which the statue of Henry thud officer, and embarked with' my 
IV. is laised, the enthusiasm was car- whole property, 10,000 dol|*r*mspe- 
ned to an iudesciib&tde degiee. The cie, on the Oth with the intention df 
conservatory assembled found the coming to Bengal. The first and se- 
statue* played the air sacred to the cond officers were Mf» Ditnean Camp- 
memory of that good king, the people bell and Mr. John Stewart* well 
•and the soldiers repeated it 9 in chorus, known in Bombay. The crew co^* 
The king's carriage stopped for some sisted of 145 lasoars* a &w>of urhnffl^ 
time opposite the statue, and his Ma- were Malays, who-eiUered at Batavia** 
jesty appeared to read, with emotion tho petty officers were a gunner, 
this beautiful and simple inscription— Spaniard, a gunner's male, Jo ft P»r- 
JUjdovico B«dvcj|5— Hsnricus Rb- vis, (native of Madras) and Uevnn-isc*. 
mvivusj and also the insciipt ions on cunnies, natives of Manilla. .The 
the two temples erected near this cargo was purchased by the Agents of 
statue, viz, A la Concorde Jes Fran* Messrs. Forbes and Ca at Batavia* 
cats s~~A fa gasnics Nations. 9 from the pria&agents, andconsjsted of 
The cortege arrived at the ThuiUe- coffee and sugar. Mr. William Bean, 
riesat twenty minute* past four, The the surgeon of Ute 60 th, Foot, lately 
duchess 4 ' Angouleme was received by appointed to that corps, was a passen- 
onc hundred end fcity* four ladies of ,ger on board the Aiia*. he«nteiwM 
-the first distinction. The king and ^proceeding to. Bengal* via Bombay* 
all the royak family appeared at the there being no wly^ opportunity of 
windows. Monsieur stood newt the sailing to the former pert > 

king. The king ,ftobraced him The passage waagood untiLwe had 
amidst IheloudestaeelAm^tioni of the nearly .passed* the straits of Bendas 
people, tf is majesty, stitching forth no the ifltb March-tbeiahipgut 

his arms* teemed toeay^Xou are my .aground near a small* idand* ip Hi me 
children; J;bear you in my thtfart; I mkom water. She was got off in 
embrace gpu ail 'Ad oight tbesowas About four hours* having about tl 
a general itttwnioatbm, / £fc>ulne inches prater in ^th* Jwelb *©o the 
o'clock fireworks were Jet off otv Pont fitth-eh* proceeded, on her voyage, 
l*W<;S%K / Afieitomsls vtite meat- On fh M j pffi , dttrhtg>ak»ra gale. It 
eians conservatory iptey***#- > mwh tondrth*14bo behdmdihacreaiefi 

ThuilMef. dnysaendJhe shipka* 

mimoA* gmnet ikmmiom ptofed ftfrt n aitnw a rena mu- 
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*i#d Out a*ay. .On the night of 
the lit of August the foresail was split* 
and the rudder and filler unshipped, 
f)o the Od the wind moderated, hut 
the leak bad incrtifld from si**to 
mine feet. The captain and officers 
mpw held * consultation, and at it was 
Judged impossible to save the ship, 
the cutter and launch were hoisted 
out* On mustering the men, it was 
found that the launch contained *70 
persona, lascanrattd officers; in the 
cutter were. $5, including m\self.— 
The captain, Mr* Campbell, Mr. 
Stuart, and Dr. Bean ; with the petty 
officers and seacunmes, were in the 
launch. The provisions and water 
’were also on boaid the launch, and 
consisted of nine, bags of rice, only 
two small barrels of water, about ISO 
gallops, with a small quantity of bis- 
cuits, butter, wine, and such trifling 
articles. The boats were quite full, 
and the launch very leaky.' Five mi- 
nutes after the cutter left the (hip she 
foundered, in tat. 10 south, and 85 a. 
longitude. The captain directed the 
boats to steer wpst by south for the 
island of Diego Garcia, the wind 
being from the southward. On this 
fOVftp we continued til) the isth, 
during which time all on board the 
boats suffered greatly from want of 
food, the daily allowance was a bated- 
fbl of rice, and two small wine-glasses 
*f water, and the men became very 
ffeak. 

The casks of water were kept on 
board the launch, a little rice only 
being givep to the crew of the cutter, 
which came alongside twice a day for 
the allowance of water. By not giv- 
ing a portion of water on board the 
awfefer, it appeared to be Captain 
Stewart's aim, to ensure as tquch as 
possible her keeping company, as the 
cutter was a sofcnd boat and tne taupcb 
wery leajty, she being constantly bail- 
od„and If by any chance the cutter 
bad parted company, there would have 
been no low of water. The cutter was 
supplied with oars, and sailed well. 

. The captain and Mr. D. Campbell be- 
game sickly; Dv. Bean apd Mr. Stew* 
ait retained their stmngth. Themes 
mere ill Item drinking saltwater. 

- Captain Stewart Ad two chroao* 
fatten, chaffs and instruments on 
Wrt aad kept a tegular journal. 
The wjnd am unfortunately light, and 


the boats made little progress, neve* 
rapye than 50 miles in pne day. Dor* 
jug this time the unhappy men Were 
constantly disappointed by the ap- 
pearance and dispersion of large 
plouds, which passed over without 
r&invron several occasions a few drops 
fell, which were caught on linen and 
pagerly wrung out and drank; but. 
the quantity was too small to benefit 
them. The liegt was intolerable, and 
thereturnof night was ardently pray- 
ed for, as the dew served' ter allay the 
fevers which they all endured* ’ Dur- 
ing the latter days, I never raised my 
head but when we boarded the launch 
•for water, but remained extended, 
•keeping a piece of lead in my mouth, 
a ptaettee ( advised alt the men te 
adopt, and from which they felt some 
advantage. These poor wretches were 
mad during the heat of tbe day fiom 
thirst, being obliged to drink the whole 
allowance when they received it. One 
day the captain gave me a bottle of 
beer and a dosen biscuits, which was 
all the provision l received above the 
daily allovtancerrthe bottle was inva- 
luable, as it served to contain the water 
I received, and thus enabled me to 
consume it gradually, and by the aid 
of the lead I retained the use of my 
fopgue am) voice* 

In this state we continued for eleven 
days ; once only the breeze freshened 
for a short time, and the launch was 
nearly out of sight. On the night of 
the Idth, while laying asleep, three 
men only -looking out, the launch 
hailed us, and the men awakened mq$ 

I desired them to pull along side ; my 
people called out that some of tins 
crew iu the launch were armed; they 
had two ifcusjcct barrels, tyo cutla&*e% 
apd tome knives. I told tbe mpn not 
to be t alarmed, —on boarding the 
launch, I saw by the ipoopligiit the 
wbotoof tbp after part, with the lijnen 
and charts, covered pith blood; and 
t obsp Oapthin Stewart and* the 
others were gone! I remained silent, 
petrified with horror. The seven tea- 
cunnies had murdered the captain, 
officers, and Dr. Bean. Hour this 
shockingaoi bad been perpetrated, I 
learnt afterwards from ,the captain's 
cook, .and two blears, who wet* 
nearest during the murder, These 
people saw Lorenzo (the villain who 
afterward assumed the coi 
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gome aft and lit do*n by the helm* 
The officers and Dr. Beat* were asleep; 
after sitting tone time* be drew a 
jwife and whittled ; the seacuttfries, 
with three Mala?*, tame at the signal. 
Lorenzo stabbed the captain, and the 
rest joined in rounterihg the ethers* 
wounded Che gunner and hit mate* 
and threw the bodies over-board as 
last as possible) they began to drink 
the liquor amt the water in the cask 
Immediately, until alt were intoxi- 
cated, 'sitting 1 with the knives in their 
hands. The serang leaped overheard, 
and held by the rigging} the lascars 
remained trembling in the middle 
and fore* putt of the boat* In this 
state I found them when I came on 
board, about ten minutes after the 
murder. 

Lorenzo accosted me, he held a 
knife in his hand: he began with as- 
suring me of my safety, and that I 
might rely on his protection; lie in- 
formed me that the serang with the 
tmdal had joined them in a remon- 
strance on the preceding day— -they 
complained to the captain that their 
allowance of water was small, while 
the captain and the rest drank what 
they chose; he had remilsed and 
threatened them, on which for their 
own safety, he and the other seacun- 
aies, with the Malays, resolved on 
murdering the capU> n *«d taking the 
command. 

They offered me no injury, I laid 
down in the bottom of the boat, iu 
the constant expectation of being as- 
sassinated. The wretches during (lie 
irst four da^s continued to chink, till 
they had consumed all the spirits and 
wine, of which there were about four- 
teen bottles, apparently regardless of 
the course. They told me theiewas 
too many on hoard, amt it was neces- 
sary to diminish the number* conse- 
quently they sought forpvcry pretence 
to throw overboard thg miserable &s- 
cars who demanded water or com- 
plained. The captain had expected 
to have made the land about the tffih. 
The boat was then steering w. by s. 
On the 16th they altered it to h. e. 
and ran before the wind. They did 
not consult me, but 1 heard that they 
expected to tarn! to the southward of 
Tranouebar. They coniinoedv to dis- 
regard me, and refused to, rake my 
advice to steer £. ft e. The cutter 


was taken in tow on the night of the 
murder, and slipped her tow rope on 
the following evening. We never saw 
her again. They had a little rice on 
bojrd, and were in a most wretched 
condition. Captain Stewart had ex- 
changed fifteen of the strongest men 
for those who were most weak in the 
launch. In conversation with the as- 
sassins* I did all in my power to per* 
made them that they would not he 
betrayed by me, if we fell in with any 
vessel; accordingly, I drew up an ac- 
count to ctuole them, which they all 
signed, 41 that the captain and officers 
had, after the wreck, been lost in the 
large and small cutter.** On the 18th 
they consulted about throwing me 
overboard ; but were prevented by the 
three Malays, who had assisted them 
in the murder. The consultation was 
closed by their determination to throw 
overboard the gunner and his mate, 
whom they'had severely wounded on 
the mpht of the ldth. These men 
begged hard for mercy, but thesracun- 
uies reproached them with their se- 
verity while at the Isle of France, and 
declared their revenge would now be 
gratified The gunner sunk immedi- 
ately: the other man swam nearly a 
quarter of ait hour, and implored 
mercy of these savage nionsteis, who_ 
sat sullen and desired no one to look 
toward- him » • 

On the 19th wc fell in with a C holla 
brig bound to Penang. She approach- 
ed within foitv yard's, but at tni* time 
a cad q( water was impi lulently open- 
ed to allow the people to drink their 
fill ; as the men crowded and fell over 
the cask, the ciew of the brig were 
alarmed, ami made sail away. They 
continued jln. e. course, not cho osing 
to follow the brig. The water was^NTW 
reduced to about seven gallons, and 
the seacu notes would have thrown 
over the whole of the Lascars, but 
that they needed their assistance to 
bail the boat. On the morning of 
the £6th we discovered the Nicobar 
islands, which they concluded to'bfe 
Ceylon or the southern coast. 

When wc saw the brig, they threw 
overboard the chest of 9000 dollar*, 
also two bags of dee which were stain- 
ed with M004. f begged them tofet 
me have the charge of ibp treasure, 
but they Refused, alleging the danger 
if they fell in with any Europeans ; 
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Okif 4Hdwedme to rctaiir^KK) dfcHan, hftvedf klrtdtyy and &d* thbcMr* 
past of ray- oww* money which i -had^isw^^uskR*^' >§* h*«» fbe wh**!e%: 

b^t&Iraift the cutter. The^ea** es^ And itifi 
ctinmm nowddivereth charge » of thr *<bl*t« Jtfsjrit# t}afc f haSappHed^fi 


4MH9|.4mr39tt 
1 Jttoft treyto* I detftahii®«?d toufe-" 
drift tbe&vand^ser for .PcdangrOm 
Hri; Itl <& Mar ine reached 4>dp Boo* 
ton,«<bichI priidiaded them was Pale 
* $ew*,an<Hrithin a day!* astjof Junte 
Ceylon. ‘ vV*r landed id a'creekvatid 
procured shell f»h and wafer/ and 
Caulked the launch. On the we 
tut to sca,Jeavingone' man who was* 
veryillott the island. The pirates 
*<*w<:begantd bo alarmed, as one of 
the seaemtnies stiipcctfed the decep- 
tion, ;and judged from the course that 
weWereftgOTiig* to l*ctumg? fhad great 
difficulty in persuading* theiri tlmy 
weresrib. The* next day there whs a 
calm, when we were within 15 mile* 
of - Penang, and. discovered seven 
piows and two junks standing towards 
us. , One of the prdyu came near, and 
we made a signal to Iter; she came 
alongside, and w4 purchased rice, 
fruit, and tobacco, informing them of 
odr situation. When the seacuntiies 
learnt from the Malays that* Penang 
was in sight, they cursed' me, but were 
fearful of destroying me, as the other 
„ prows were approaching fast. They 
desired mis when the prows boarded 
us, to tell the story formerly defer- 
mined on, which i, of course, pro- 
mised to do. W e were boarded and 
plundered by the prows, to whom 
every thing was surrendered^ The 
Malays got 3,375 dollars, the chrono- 
meters, charts, 50 silver spoons, clothes. 


patched alette*** that place, and or- 
jjerrtNhe -Mur&ere««4ft Tbe takenuito 
custody. The three Malays wh had 
protected mewere not appffheisded j 
the dvwSericUotifei were* j&Hrt irons, i 
and tbo+rewmiader of the erevk con- 
siftthtg.afftflasears, art i ved atPfcbang 
riilh me- on tWuitt* of Mdyi ‘Tho 
Baja restored to us 5*C dollars and 
some clothes; whh the Charts, «Hme- 
piece r and a sextant* l recovered 
from all my fatigues in a few days, and 
the vittaiifs are. now in the Custody 
of the magistrates of Catduttfc. 

Account of. the officers and crf&6fthe 
AsUti^ Lost, to the' sfoip; 20j h^Uin 
the cutter; 34; 1 slabbed, the* captain, 
thief and second officer, Dr; Bean, 3 
passenger, Iris servant* the steward, 
and t lascar; tfcrtSWn 'overboard, be- 
tween tire ISth and 35th of April, 36; 
abandoned at fiulo Booton,!; landed 
at Quedah, t l officer; 6 scrutinies, and 
84 fascars. * Total, *34. 

CarllQn JIousc intended Fete, Spc. 

A polygonal building is erecting in 
St. James's Park. It is to: have 34 an* 
gles;. every alternate angle to have a 
window to act upon sympathetic 
hinges, and they may thus be used in 
the double capacity of doors or wins 
dowi. This magmficent 4 pi le, parti* 
king completely of the oriental style* 
will form a rare combination afterth# 


&c. Tlie lascars liad a great deal of Chinese, iltPdo^tan, and Persian style 
money, having been two years in the of building and decoration, it will 
ship, ahd the tindal and serang hail resemble in the roof a cone, rising tod 
sums. We reached Quecd&h on towering height, perhaps 60 or W feet 
the l. r *th, add on the following day above the trees; the diameter will be 
weie carried befose the Raja> to whom 130 feet, it is to be a supper-room $ 
the stoiy agreed on was told— I being tlie arrangements in the interior most 
still in fear for my life. 1 complained admirable. Tjbe tables are to diverge 
of our having been plu ndered by his from a central sphere, and there are to 
people, and he promised, after taking be 6*4 teat* ;t here wifi be *0 prince 
an account of the property, to get it pal tables, each 50 feet long; anepert 
restored. We were accordingly dc* space or promenade, about seven feet 
tamed. wide, formed by the tables on one 

. On the $th, I wrote by a boat bound tide, and the exterior circumference 
to Penang, to a perspn in the custom* of the building on she other; Circu* 
house, desiring him to inform the po* lar tabiea are to Intervene: between the 
lice of owr t situation, sfod tend over a great odea, for prisons not at the •iftll 
guard to secern the pirates. r Tbe next- tablet. In thecemrdwfUb# priced 
fay 1 went to thciUja, who had be* a ii)0gn4ficeut pedestal as asideioardi 
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the lawn of Garhun House gardens, in 
a right line vritb jhc bow dining* room, 
with which jt wifi communicate by a 
covered gallery, on alfe vert, hqpg 


he married, brought up four c$ldren, 
and li ved comfortably with his neigh- 
bours} educated a son at the univer- 
sity, and leftupwards of lOOOl. behind 
h im t He himself read the burial ser- 
vice over his mother; Ijj married his 
ind wife, and afterwards 


artificial. The Prince will sun ip a 
room fo.rmJnga line parallel with those 
already named. • The whole to he il- 
luminated with chandeliers, lustres, 
and candetabras, Berlin, Roman, and 
Chinese lamps. 

The illuminations in front of Carl- 
ton House will resemble, in the grand 
joutlinc, the Temple of the Sun, pour- 
trayed hy every device applicable to 
the subject. Forty thousand lamps of 
variegated hues, wjth the transparen- 
cies in addition, .lighting up the front 
alone/ will astonish foreigners. The 
latter are to be specimens of match- 
less excellence, comprehending what 
the immortal Burke denominated 4 the 
sublime and beautiful.* The greatest 
part of the area in the Park, between 
Carlton House and the canal, will be 
occupied by the operators in the fire 
works; a bridge is already thrown 
bver from the north side tp communi- 
cate with the same. Colonel Con- 
greve will direct all the pyrotechnic 
works of the rockets which bear his 
name, and wjll form a principal part. 
The specimens of these engines of de- 
struction will, however, be so pre- 
pared as fully to shew theijr nature 
Without the possibility of producing 
any bad effects by their fall. Three 
feus-de-joyt, it is said, will be project- 
ed from the gardens, each feu or dis- 
charge being composed of 10,000 rock- 
ets. A park. of 150 pieces of artillery 
are to he fired between the interval? 
of trie rockets. 

We think the greatest caution w|lj 
be necessary io^pfrefkfhing the scejae 
of these urttrjed mimef fjnents, and that 
jf some severity, he^c4 used to keep 
the populace ah i proper distance* 
fpuco dWggp must accrue, 

OSiffoARY, 

' Tbe. Rev, t^r. AfaMwn, wfnist.r of 
Pottudale.Jp Cumberland, aged go. 
During' tit* early part of bis life, his 
hm 4 §m brought; foip only twelve 
pounds gk year; it was gfterwards^in- 
creased to eighteen. On this iocoin? 


buried him. He published his own 
banns of marriage in the church with 
a woman* he ha*d formerly christened, 
and he him*elf married all hjs four 
3o ns. 

At Manchester, Mr. Stephen Polite, 
of Exeter 'Change. London, aged 50 , 
the propi ietor of the celebrated mena- 
gerie of wild beasts. 

At Orton, Westmorland, Isaac 
Wilton , aged 101 5 and at Tinwald 
Downs, Dumfries, Richard Wdson, of 
the same age. 

Thomas Thornton, Esq.— -This gen- 
tleman, who died at Burnham,.Bucks, 
on the 28 th of March last, was the au- 
thor of a work, entitled, ‘The present 
State of Turkey,' the second greatly 
improved edition of which was pub- 
lished in J 80 fl, in two volumes 8vo. 
Mr. Thornton had resided fourteen 
years in the British factory at Con- 
stantinople, and about fifteen months 
at Odessa, on the coast of tbe Black 
Sea. He made several excursions to 
the provinces of Asia Miqor, and to 
the islands of the Archipelago. He 
had particularly viewed the Tropd 
with a critical eye $ and he made some 
remarks on that subject, in one of the 
periodical journals, which the most 
profound scholar heed not have blush- 
ed to own. Though he had been edu- 
cated in mercantile habits, his mipd 
was pf a higher cast than those 
are usually found to supply. Jie was 
fond of literary research, and was no? 
Satisfied with a desultory or superficial 
Inquiry after truth. A few months 
before his death, Mr. Thorn ton had 
been appointed consul tq the Levant 
Company, and he was about to take 
his departure for Alexandria, when a 
pulmonary complaint, which had for 
Some time previously to his decease 
assumed a jpenacmg appearance, 
pinhged him intd an untimely grave. 
Whilst at Constantinople be bad mar* 
ried Che daughter of a Greek mens 
Chant, who accompanied him to this 
country, and by whom he hits left % 
numerous family. 
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At his house in Seymo.ur-place, 
London* after a long illness* at the 
advanced age of 85* the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Aylesbury* treasurer of her 
Majesty's household. His lordship was 
twice married f first to Susannah, 
daughter of Henry Hoarc, Esq! and 
widow of Viscount Dungarvon; se- 
condly to Lady Ann Elizabeth Raw- 
don, sister to the present Earl ctf 
Moira. By his first wife, his lordship 
has left surviving two daughters, and 
an only son, Charles, the present Earl, 
born Feb. 14, 1773. 

Sir llqrace Mann, Bart, at Margate, 
aged 70. He was a member of the 
House of Commons from 1774 to 1807* 
and sat in five Parliaments preceding 
the latter date for the borough of 
Sandwich. He was from his youth 
much attached to gymnastic exercises, 
particularly to cricket, \vl\ich, as he 
advanced in life, he relinquished for 
the more sedate amusement of whist. 
Of late years he regularly passed his 
time between Bath and Margate, lie 
has left three daughters, but having 
no male issue the title is extinct. 

Mr. Wm. Gardener, bookseller, in 
Pall-mall, who was found suspended 
in his own shop by a gentleman’s ser- 
vant at the next door. lie had evi- 
dently anted with great deliberation, 
Several letters being found upon his 
table addressed to different friends, 
taking leave of them, and saying that 
Accumulated misery, both bodily and 
mental, had induced him to seek re- 
fuge in the grave. In one of his let- 
ters to a friend, he says that he main- 
tained in his last hour the principles 
which be had professed through life. 
Henftts a man of great eccentricity of 
conduct He never scrupled to deli- 
ver his opinions $>f political men as 
they entered bis shop in the most free 
terms, however it might affect his in- 
terests. He was regardless of all the 
forms of polite life, both in his dress 
and deportment He was born in 
Dublin in 1786 , was never married, 
and some time ago, having met with 
an accident that confined him to his 
house, he sunk into a state of melan- 
choly, which ended in suicide* The 
coroner’s inquest that sat upon the 
body returned a verdict of lunacy* 

On the 17th inst, of the hydropho- 
bia* Henry J&r, a youth, son of George 


R ix, a waterman of Southsea. He was 
bitten in the cheek and over the eye 
by a mad dog, on the 25th of March 
last. He continued very well until 
the 13th inst. when he complained of 
being indisposed. His friends gavp 
him a cordial, with the hope of re- 
lieving his pain, but he grew worse* 
and complained of great thirst. It 
was with difficulty he was prevailed 
on to take mediejne. He complained 
exceedingly of violent pains in the 
chest and throat, and, on his seeing 
water that was’brought into the room*, 
his agony greatly increased. lie foam- 
ed at the mouth sufficiently to wet 
many cloths, and would frequently ex- 
claim, ‘O father! is that from the 
dog?’ He was copiously bled, but 
without any good effect. He retained 
his senses until within a few hours of 
his death, when the effects of this dis- 
order were extremely violent, but the 
paroxysms abated about an hour be- 
fore he expired. The melancholy 
event is a great affliction to his pa- 
rents. Another person was bitten in 
tljc wrist by the same dop; but, as 
tile wound was slight, ana the part 
immediately cut out, it is thought it 
w : ll not he attended .by any bad con- 
sequences. 

Lord Auckland.— His lordship was 
seized with a fit while at breakfast, on 
the 28th inst. at Eden farm, near 
Bromley, Kent, and expired almost 
immediately. His lordship was the 
thiyd son of Sir Robert Eden, Bart, 
was educated at Eton, entered at, 
ChristChur’cb, Oxford, in 1763, call-; 
ed to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
1769, created a Baron 1796, and is 
succeeded, by his eldest son, George. ■ 

Mr. Wilkins, an engraver, at Somers 
Town, ini consequence of having frac- 
tured his skulL in the following man- 
ner. He was .drinking tea, and ac- 
cording to his practice when, seated, 
was balancing himself upon the hinder 
feet of the chair, when he lost hi* 
equilibrium, fell backward, and struck 
his head against a marble slab; he 
was taken up in a state of insensibility* 
and survived only four days. 

On the 26th inst/ the Hev. Hrnrtf 
Foster, A.M. aged 70, minister of bu 
James's* Clerkenweil. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BUCglNQHA&SHIRB. 

T HE following is an account of 
the late mode of living at Hart- 
well-house, the residence of the French 
royal family:— They sat down to din- 
ner every day at five o'clock, and im- 
mediately after they took their &eats, 
any person might enter. This was not 
merely a compliment paid to the 
neighbouring gentry, as every one who 
offered himself was immediately ad ■ 
mi* ted, whatever might have been his 
appearance. The scene which their 
dining-room exhibited ugon this oc- 
casion, to an English eye, was one of 
the most extraordinary imagination 
can picture. In the centre of The 
apartment a table, richly furnished, 
was displayed, around which the mein-’ 
bns of the royal family, and noble- 
men of the highest distinction, were 
sealed. This s\ipeib assemblage was 
Commonly encompassed by a group as 
fiisMsticaily varied as any gallery of a 
tluutie can furnish in holiday time. 
Some poisons of genteel appearance, 
with white favours, were .usually there, 
but, mixed with these, were some of 
the lowest class of society, tho seemed 
to think smock frocks, dirty shoes, 
ami coloured silk neck* handkerchiefs, 
things not unfit to embellish a royal 
dining room. The manners of the 
parties, ro -attired, in general, corre- 
sponded well with their dress ; and no- 
thing of the tnauva/sc kontc was suf- 
fered to inteirupt their stare at roy- 
alty It was amusing enough to Ob- 
serve the perfect nonchalance with 
which the rustics and their dames pro- 
menaded the room, and the conde- 
scension and affability of the illustri- 
ous objects of their curiosity in no- 
ticing all with equal pleasantry, 

• 

CORNWALL. 

This county has most reason, of all 
others in the kingdom, to bless the 
J**turn of Peace, and aheady have ail 
clashes of the inhabitants felt its boun- 
tiful influence. The markets for the 
fruits of their labours, fish, tin, and 
copper, are opened 5 the standard 
price of copper is advanced from $5/. 
per ton to I 6 d£ Mines that had been 
stopped working have bceorw-epcncd, 
and the labourer is now fully employed 
throughout the county. 'Site, juy of 


the people had been warmly and gene- ’ 
rally expressed* but in no one part so 
coilspicuouslyjas in the neighbourhood 
of St. Austle, where Mr. Alderman 
Wood, and Mr. Rowe, of Wheal Cr in- 
11 is copper- mine, presented to their 
work-people (amounting, in men, wo- 
men, and. children, to 760 persons) an 
r*x, weighing 800 lbs. roasted whole. 
850 loaves, and 10 barrels of strong 
beer. The concourse of people assem- 
bled to witness this interesting sight, 
from the infant of five years old to the 
aged of 80, who earned their daily 
livelihood, was immense. Many of 
the miners amused the company with 
their celebrated art of wrestling. The 
rejoicings continued till dark, amidst 
the greatest order and harmony. 

It is said Sir W. l\ Call, Bart, has 
announced his intention to reduce his 
rents to his tenants in Cornwall, in 
proportion to the decline in the prices 
of farm produce; and on the same 
principle the wages of his nume- 
rous workmen will be reduced, accord- 
ing to t[ie pi ice of provisions. 

CUMBERLAND. 

It may be a matter of considerable 
importance to individuals to know^ 
th;jt on the 24th of March t^e House 
of Keys, in solemn assembly, came to 
a resolution forthwith to repeal the 
law affording protection to persons 
liable to ariest, as has hitherto been 
the case in the Isle of Man, excepting 
however such persons as had resided 
thete pieviously to this determination. 
Many fugitive debtors have in conse- 
quence left that place to seek icfuge 
elsewhere. • 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Corn adulU rated tsilh Clay. — The 
magistrates of Fly mouth have lately 
detected a consignment of thU aitide 
sent from Truro to that p«rt on board 
the sloop Thomas. The quantity en- 
tered was sixty-four sacks of fine dour. 
Twenty-four of these tfere found, on 
examination, to be a mixture of whru 
Hour and clay; the remaining ti.ru 
sacks were wholly j>nl veu^il cl >, , re- 
sembling floui of the best {uaijty. No 
wonder tbat the landhohh- ^ me in a 
state of great alarm for the pooi far- 
mers: it lias beer, a»ked 11 it would 
1 not be a great improvement to send 




lit 
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the clay to market in balls, ready for 
eating, and save the expense of baking 
altogether. The magistrates having 
Continued the investigation of thh ne* 
farinas business, the remit of their 
laudable exertions has been the disco- 
very and seizure of many sacks, from 
different persons, containing clay mix- 
ed with flour, in the proportions of 
from l to 6, and procrcssivcly.ou from 
that to 10 Six sacks were found o a 
the premises of Rotter, a baker, in 
Market street, who professes his total 
ignorance of the contents, when he 
received them. The ciicu instance is 
possible: indeed the crime of adulte- 
ration, to any great extent, h not very 
feasible by a baker; this rests chiefly 
With the millers, corn jobbers, and 
middle men. 

ESSE*. 

An inquest was lately taken at the 
fluke of York innf, in St. Botolph, in 
Colchester, before Frank Abell and 
P.RoIle, Cents, covoncrs, on view 
of thVbody of Matthew Dorrington, 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, who the 
day before was accidentally killed on 
JLrxden Heath, where part of the regi- 
ment "eie exercising. The deceased 
was riding on horseback as a mounted 
gunner, bv the side 6f one of the 
pieces of ordnance, which was going 
at a britk pace, when suddenly his 
horse stumbled and fell, by which ac- 
cident the deceased was thrown under 
the left wheel of the gun, which passed 
immediately over his body, and killed 
him on the spot. It is very remark- 
able, that this poor unfortunate man 
had a presentiment of his death : the 
day before the accident happened, he 
told t old hi* relation that he had 14/. 
tlRTFceive for prize-money, and ex- 
pressed an earnest wish he could be 
enabled to receive it that day, other- 
wise he said he should never live 
to receive it. Verdict— A ccklcntal 
death. 

KENT. 

Ori the irfth ult Major Gordon, 
of the 2d Dragoon Guards, was tried 
at Sandwich for the murder of one 
of the privates in the same regiment 
Earned Gregory, {dost of the evi- 
dence wished ro make it appear that 
the death jvotttubgtoeo by the major's 
sword, was unintentional^ but the 
bugle man of the Rutlandshire Militia, 
the principal witness against bite, 


swore that* when the cdln was wound* 
ed, the major thrust his arm out with 
considerable violence to give the blow. 
The jury acquitted him of the mtif- 
der, but brought in ar verdict of Mml* 
slaughter, they being of opinion that 
the major had osfcd the sword incau- 
tiously. The court fined him 501. 
which he immediately paid. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A singular cause was lately tried at 
the assizes. It was an action to reco* 
ver the price of a horse sold by the 
defendant to a young man under age* 
living at Branston, and of whom the 
plaintiff, MjJosepli Bellamy, was the 
guardian. The matter for the Jury 
to decide oft was, whether the horse 
had, or had not, been warranted sound. 
The dealing took place in the street at 
Bouin just after Thorney Fair; and 
Mr. Wilson, a watchmaker at Bourn, 
before whose shop door the conversa- 
tion passed between Mr. Bellamy and 
Mr. Banks respecting the horse, de- 
posed that he heard Mr. Banks say, 
44 You understaffed, Mr. Bellamy, if I 
sell him l don’t take him again: you 
are to take him as he is. You are not 
to let that young man ridf him here 
and there, dnd every where, and then 
return him for lame.” After which, 
W i Ison sawBellamy come from Banks’s 
stable, with the saddle and bridle.— 
Samuel Marshal, who lived with Mr, 
Banks at the same time, deposed, that 
his master said he would not warrant 
the horse sound. This was in direct 
opposition to the evidence given for 
thd plaintiff by Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy, 
who swore that the defendant distinct- 
ly warranted the horse 44 as sound as at 
foal, and as sound as a roach. Verdict 
for the piarutiff, 9s. fid. the price 
of the horse. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bath, "as might have been expected, 
took the lead ki splendour of all ci- 
ties, except the metropolis, in the late 
illuminations. All the hotels, inns, 
banks, and club-houses were deco- 
rated with coloured lahips and flam- 
beaut, arranged upon prepared plans, 
and most of them with transparencies 
and inscriptions. Great number* of 
the tradesmen iihitated them with 
mpeh spirit; and the tomb? superb 
streets of that elegant city, filled with 
houses of life nobility and gentry, and 
ftuil* apoa uniform plans, displayed* 
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scene of beauty* which no other place place at Woodbridge, where Mr. Wm* 
could equal The two homes at the Kell, aged 63, was united td his fifth 
corresponding ends of the Royal Crcs- wife, Miss Nawson, of Wicfehttfr* 
cent were* by the consent of the own* market, aged 91. Mr. Kell is a ct le- 
ers, Lord Gwydir and J. W ebbe W cs* brated chorister in the church of th<? 
ton, Esq. similarly illuminated, and fonner placq, was formerly a tronw 
had a fine effect A shoemaker in the peter in the 2d troop, of Yeomanry 
Abbey churchyard expressed his joy Cavalry, after which drum and fife* 
in a manner highly commendable.— major in the Woodbridge Volunteer 
Table*- were laid iti bis shop, covered Infantry. He is also a noted? fiddler 
with excellent cold roast and boiled for country dances. Somi time ager 
beef, veal, ham, plum»puddings, sal- # he kept art hotel in Woodbridge; he 
lad* &c. around which were seated the professes sign and house painting, gift* 
whole of the men employed by Mr.O. zing, razor grinding* japanning* sha* 
together with their wives and children* vtng* shoe- making, engraving, *n<f 
to the number of sixty, who were also musical instrument making; Hte wa*> 
regaled with home brewed beer, punch, once manager of a small company of 
and wine, while merry songs and comedians, and for (he last few years, 
loyal toasty gave additional hilarity to during the life of his fourth wife* he' 
the gratifying scene. was fruiterer and green-grocer to hi$ v 

A barber got applause by the fol- Majesty's barracks at Woodbridge. 
lowing lines— • 

The good old times return'd* with bless- * u 

mgs many— [penny; Singuhtr Robberies.— Oti (he night 

Sound ale, large loaves, and shaving fora of the 29th ult. some villains gained 
Tho’ some should treble pay— for 1 can admission into the house of the Rfcv. 

trace Dr. Clark, of East lane, Greenwich, 

In every jacobin a d— n d long face. and plundered it of upwards of lOflf. 

On Monday the 2i?d’inst. veal was in bank notes. It appeared that the 
sold in Chard Market for 4d. per lb. ; villains had obtained admission by 
beef and nlutton from 7d # to 7i. - , pork, some means previously to the family 
6Jd. *, and butter 8d.; potatoes were 2s. having retired to rest, and concealed 
a hag of three busheU; best wheat themselves in a closet of the room 
fetched no higher than 9s. inferior joining to that in which Dr. Clark's 
samples 7s. fid. and 6s. per bushel. son slept. During the # night Mr. 

Clark was alarmed by a noise in the 
Lincolnshire. adjoining room, and got out of bed to 

The house of Mr. Caswell, a re- examine the cause; in this intention* 
spectuble farmer at Wigtoft, near however, ho was disappointed, as the 
Boston, was lately discovered to be on villains had taken the precaution to 
fire. The alarm wa9 given by a little seouie his door on the outside. Mr. 
girl about five years of age, who com- Clark then endeavoured to alarm the 
plained of a very strong smell of family, but betoie he succeeded, the 
smoke, and soon afterwards the flames villains eiTcc'ed their escape bjijump* 
burst out. The family six in number, ing from the window* taking withThcin. 
escaped without injury: but almost the notes which the Douorbad pre- 
every thing within the walls of the sented to hi> son the evening before, 
house was consUqicdj (including ami which he, on going to ben. had bft 
some valuable papers,) together with in the room to which the villains had 
» barn and stable adjoining, and a obtained admissior. 
quantity of thrashed wheat and oatf, Some evenings since a hca: sc which 
The maid servant lost about thirty was returning from attending a funeral 

5 ounds, the saving* of her industry, in the country, was robbed between* 
'he accident is believed, to have been the Elephant and Castle and St. 
caused by a chimney in the kitchen* George’s church in the Borough, of a 
in building which some wood bad bag* containing a large velvet pall*, 
been usedj»catcbing fire, some ostrich feathers, and other funo 

rat decorations, so the value of Up* 
Suffolk. wafr’tnf 50/. The villains had to pickf 

A, singular . uiatriage lately took the iocktiftbe hcaraedoor befttfe tbtV 
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titifr bbjeet; and it- 
U wm p rint »afprf»inf, that at tb« 
time ikgf Wv&mUmt' «t 1 comoiitting’ 
tit# prtttaty audt^nt «R were 

•Ml WnMfe rMw»i on tjh# roof of the 

carnage. ' . • ”> 

*. At Che pstow* » fish 6f an extraor- 
fitaarj kind h«t been exhibited for 
the inspection of the curious. Al-‘ 
though itsieogthdoes pot exceed fo6*;« 
fiet, its mouth, whictHl armed with'; 
several rows of sharp teeth* extends 
sufficiently wide ^o; take in a body of 
nloretban three feet in circumferences 
' J^mfifetely below the he*£ itlsaw two> 
very short legs, divided, not unlike 
the lutfnao hand* fa# general features 
Mreewith that specie* called by Dr. 
Goldsmith# the DavWJUL 

4 IC OtLAND. 

, A Scotch naturalist has taken much 
pains to rebut the conceit# of Dr. 
Jphns&ft* be publishing ao^account of 
large tieeS KiScotiapd. He mentions, 

f oah 34 feer six inches round, at. 
ir feet from tf»e ground ; an ash. at 
Itnphe, in Lochaber* 58 feet round ; 
and another at Benefit* $4 feet round* 
at four feet from the ground \ a ches- 
npl at Finbav**, eras 43 feet eight 
inches round; atul a yew* at Fortin- 
gal* 59 feethround. 

,One morning during the late in- 
clement weather, 19 wiens were found 
dead op the snow near a cottage* on 
fhe Dun estate* in FWfar. Like .the 
French in the memorable retreat from 
Moscow* the little sufferers had crowd- 
ed together in a circle, endeavouriug, 
to preserve the. vijal beat.. . 

* '*+*** Ireland. 

A considerable degree of eccentri- 
city of character was lately exhibited 
in a case-heard before Mr. Justice Os* 
home* in which a Dr* Jpcob* a djvine*. 
and a magistrate* was the prosecutor of 
a person whom he bad’ committed to 
confinement as a vagraot/-*The affair 
being brought on at, the late ,\Y exford 
assliet* tbe Xlpurt pub jibe Mowing to 
the defendant* who ft seems would 
speak **|r ** 

'■ , SoinimS^i 


tare videtur. i + Ye* my lord }dd 
I wish to ask whether this witness tefe* 
physician oradivioe, as be stems' 
boast upon the soorb df ttis leamirtgr 
• C&*rt- Answer thevdefendant. * v 
Witness. My lord it is many years 
silica I was at school* and 1 am not 
nbw very flippant™ latin. , * 

Defendant. Pf*>h pudorl M elver- • 
cujc domine judex istc : testii non ba~ 
bet veibum'iti baqca : non potest res-' 
poadere— Interrogitre banc docto»em* » 
nam medic us ego sum; bed quid de* 
isto putandam qui liter *rero j/rritut* 
expert cm se fatetur, *». For shAme l 
by heaven, my lord jnsige t bin ujtbress* 
hat not a word, to a*/ ft*/ ftifvweifc--.fc 
would know of this f mender whether* 
1 am. hot a: physician : hot -what *.nube 
thought of a man who has ftcfbowlcdg*' 
ed b i nfrtlf totally igvto ran 1 )**• 

* Court . The de fendant asks whether' 
yoi? are a physician or clergyman* , 
Witness. A clergyman iny lot d. 
Mere the defendant bum. into an 
eloquent effusion of 'angry Latin, com*' 
meeting upon the evidence and vin-, 
dicatitig his good fame and condition 
of life. The Court was most of (he 
time convulsed with laughter. After! 
being discharged, he rnade.f low bowl 
to the judge; saying ; ago tibi glartias, 
domine judex, doc te judex :-*-sed tu*- 
turning contemptuously to his prose* 
cuto.r, vale* vale, noli posftftac sportier*' 
veri doctos, vel veros doctors, i. e. I 
thank you my learned lord t but you I 
go* go— never take open you after 
this* to despise the truly learned* or a 
learnf d physician. 

From respectable testimony in Court* 
it seems the parson* had aeon' and* 
heard the plaintiff talkingrathcr pom- 
f ously in a country village* and baw 
ing enquired of two or three persons* 
whether they knew any thing of -him* 
without bqpng satisfies*" be concluded 



4|4 was at the ntntp t&t a respectable 
habitant of Howttammmxi aJvarm- 
M e^entrfe ipm/ fend of relieving 
the with medi- 
cines, 4 thw 

country to de 

'.When tbe ... ...... 

tf find for the #^ee«ttar, . 

' tllf* fcm>r M»| 
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, AVERAGE PRICES OF- CORN, 

Bar th«.Wincbwt«r Quarter of 8 Bushel*, and ofOATMEALperBoMof T4«Jbt 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Weelt ended May «sf, l«rt, 

INLAND COUNTIES. «*»•*»»*» ^ 


Middsx 

ikUTt / 

Hertford 

Bedfoid 

Humin 

North a 

Rutl in \ 

Lrficest. 

Netting 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Dux for 

Worst 

W irwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Burks 

Brc on 

Mont 1,0 

Radnor. 


[Wheat 
5 . d. 

70 9 
73 8 

68 ft 

69 A 
63 10 
66 0 | 
63 
68 

71 
73 
75 
71 
62 
66 

70 
6 o 


74 10 
65 Of 


Ry$ 

«. rf 
38 0 
4o Oj 
36 o! 



48 u 





ii 10 
4j 4 
49 10 










[Barley 
s» a 
18 9 

38 2 

39 
34 
33 
28 
.31 


32 10 
41 0 
48 6 


40 UA 27 


41 

32 

42 
41 
31 
36 

33 

34 
44 
41 


36. 11 


Oat* 

t. d, 

27 2(1 

5 if 

25 
21 
21 

26 
24 


[Essex ..... 

iJcat 

[Sussex . . . . , 
^Suffolk ... 
Cambridge . 
(Norfolk ... 
[Lincoln ... 
fork 


27 lCuDurhdn^ . 


29 


Average of England and Wales, 
Wheat 66'*. 4d.; Rye 44s. dd.j Bailey 
36». 9d. ; Oats 23s. Od. > Beans 
44?. 3d. ; Pe&se 47s 2d. ; Oatmeal 
Sis. lOd. 


MAJUTIAftR COUNTIES. 

i Wheat 
I. d 
70 0 
67 4 
62 41 
60 

61 10 - 
59 71- 


Northumbcrlan 
I Cumberland .. 
Westmorland . 
Lancaster .... 

Chester 

Flint 

Denbigh .... 

Anglesey 
Carnarvon .... 

Merioneth .... 

Cardigan ...... 

Pembroke .... 

Carmarthen . 
Glamorgan . . . , 
Gloucester .... 

Somerset 

Monmouth . • • . 
Devon . . 
Cornwall 
Dorsfet . . 

Hants .. 



62 
62 
5ft 
72 
76 
76 
71 
76 10 
75 0] 


81 
81 
82 
70 

70 

77 i 

71 10| 

69 ^ 

76 10 
60 6 
67 e 
65 2 
64 7 


39 

45 


40 

50 

52 


| Barley | Oat 
i. *|*. d. 
37 
39 

34 0 24 
34 10 23 

33 8 16 
31 \4 20 

34 0 IM 
30 920 

as 


i 

t 
4 
% 

36 Mfe I 

if 6|m ;/ 
4i fa % 

5$ » 


3 

36 

44 

45 
32 
$5 
40 
35 


6U- 

9f?8 


0 18 
8 2 6 
« >3 
0 17 
8 13 
2 IS 10' 

0(?5 4 


4 

4 

1 

o 


33 10127 4 


7 17 10 

0 21 •» 

4 23 4 

724*4 


PRICES OF CANAL. DOCK. FIRE OFFICE. WATERWORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

Mag 25. 1814. 


DOCKS. 

Commercial, 1501. per >hare 
£a<t India, 1241. per cent 
London, 103/. ditto 
West-InOift, 159/. ditto 
CANAL9. 

Grand Junction, 2 33/. per share 
Grand Umpn, 95/, ditto # 
HuddersieM, 14/. 10s. per sham 
Rennet and Avon, 22/. ditto 
Lancaster, IB/. 10s. ditto 
Leicester Dftion, 13ft/. ditto 


Shropshire, 78/. 

watbr-woUxs. 

East London, 70/. per share 
West Middlesex, 32/. ditto 

INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Albion, 45/. per share 
County, 27/. ditto. * 

Globe, 1)2/. dittp 
Imperial, 49/. ditto 

BRIDGES. 

Strand. 28/. per share 

Ditto Annuities, 15/, per share prem- 


Monitoitth, ditto , . 

L Wolfe m 4 _Co; CanoUDjxk, and Stock Bxokt ter. 


BILL ef MORTA^fTy, from APRIL «V, *AV-24, III* 


CH»l 

Females 


INsEsfc- 

Whereof!)^ lift 

Peek Loaf, 3s. lid. Ss.l Id. 3s.lld.3S.Ud, 

- Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4| per lb. 



3**| 8 

:*!• _ . 

80 and 40-08 

40 and SO - 106 
80 80ft 80 - 10S 


_ ,rt«d» V» 



liHgHBMHg 


3 oaf? 


T® <^JW3^W TW^WnTf^ 


(S' ?rgr ar* f ti - * t-w-iJ 


•5«f *■$ ** IM» 
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.universal magazine. 

— — — T i gasgs^ feggaai 

XXi-3 Ar JUNE, iSlZ , '{tWSMse. 

^g=aga=^5aass^aaa c a B>aas»B^Ba>a«B^ 

4< W« shsB nav^v envy the honours which wit and leaning obtain in any other 
xm, ifrrfttocaa he numVicd among the writers who hate men ardour to virtue* 

• " ito tmth."— 1}R Johsson. 


vetm, 

*tfacfe>i 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION^ 

The Prince Re opn't owd l&e Prin- im adage more to be respected for its 

antiquity than for its truth j for In 
sober e&timafion nothing can strike 
with more irresistible acptudity, ot 
provoke more thorough contempt, 
than the fluctuating, venial, vulgar, 
and unthinking decisions of the po- 


cess of Wales 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag 
Sir, 

I N any country where habits of in- 
qhtry and investigation are* che 


mhed hy that fieedfom of speech pulace They herd together without 
which well regulated governments not any principle of onion, they bkwl fot 
obly tolerate, but protect, there will liberty while rioting m the grossest 
always be a tendency iri the public licentiousness, they clamour lbr vlr- 
mind to magnify domestic events be- tue reeking from the stews of vice, 
yond their due importance 1 he very they praise religion with blasphemy, 
aliment of those habits of enquiry taljc of cohtineiice in brothels, and 
' partakes, more or less, of peneision, applaud decency with oath*. They 
and sometimes of malignity The aiesnges when drunk, *tmd casuists 
mind hungers after novelty as the when sober. The blind tmfcnlse of 
body does after food, and it would momentary passion they mistake for 
often be more tolerable? to endure the the dictates of efteftidl truth, atod the 
wants of the latter than of the former, idte fancies of prejudice and lgttoraifbe 
Nothing is more dieadful to a being they etect into the lnfSHtWd* sGUti- 
who looses all his own importance in • ments of knowledge, hpntrtir, and 
society, if he be debarred fi om venting prudence. Yet these are constituted 
bis spleen or folly upon the conduct the arbiters of taste in sonte instances, 
of his superiors, than that vacuity and the judges of dbcorum in others s 
into which he storks, when the wis- and it is from persons of this descrip- 
tion! or the virtue of the gieat shield tion that the nation is now supposed 
them alike from the leproaches of to derive its opinion with respect to 
truth and the accusations ot envy, the conduct of the Prince Regent 
The fiettul passions ot his nature, towards his wife. I am justified in 
finding no vent, are forced back upon di awing this conclusion, because 
him soft, and corrode, like a canker, while the question was agitated mere- 
the Springs of life j or, collecting in ly in Parliament, it was considered 
the man, they silently but amtiously only as a party $ne ; hut now that a 
awaiMbe first opportunity**)! rubhirig few greasy rogues have been em- 
fbrth to overwhelm some hapless ployed to hiss his &aydl Highness, in 
victim. It has bewwisely concluded, older that they may set on some 
therefore, by philosophers and states- dozen or two to imitate them, ftswn 
iheOi that |t is better to suffer these see applause, in * theatre, ¥***•* 
fninMlrnUiMcibASto flow uorgstrain- a contagion) it is jteimediai 
«d, thhti R> cheek or Hmk by formed into a national [r— 
any intervention of power, treated as such by th 

White, IfoWever* wd fbm admit playing a desperate or 
the we##! oosmbesor- u#derlts § mmmff 
lie 4t Mm 'notr^he* 

«, eraohagfe) n Wfh m eyef, that Jt is 

1 The ^ M 1* 

Universal Mro.Yol. XXI. 




441 , The Prince ami Princess of Wales, [JvK* 

nor the people any moral control, ence. Now the £ HO, OOO per.asK 

ictow completely a matter of private nnto granted to the Prince of Wales, 

and ffoiMtJc i arraugetpent, as the on the occasion of his- marriage, coo- 

*^r<s®6a?*r. s&s 

nVVretb bffeStkm : it affects 'no no- may think’ proper : andeveoiftb* 
Ktffcal intis'll dirfiurfcs no civil opposition were powerful enough Mt* 
fuhetiqas of government. 'The legi- carry an address, * praying that ht» 
tfcfcacf of the secession to the throne Royal Highness would Be pleased fo 
is not vitiated even by thoie suspi- inform Parliament by whose advice 
cions that may exist with regard to he had acted'in allowing his consort 
the purity of tl»e Princess, for they so small a portion of that public 
date at a,£pjfiod subsequent to the ‘grant, he might, without any violation 
birth* of the presumptive heir : and as of constitutional practice, refuse a 
for therefore' as the people, or the reply upon the ground that it was a 
legislature <$o be considered, they matter of domestic regulation, and 
ar^e wholly unaffected by any thing not subject to the controul of fferlia- 
that Can result from the present sepa- ment. By fae confession of Mr.* 
ration of the parties. It true that Ponsonby, Mr. Tierney and others, 
parliament may originate a motion however, this is the only method they' 
for inquiry into the application of the have of interference ; but even this, 
money which it voted, at the period Jikeall their preceding efforts, would 
of the marriage to the Prince, tor the terminate in no satisfactory result, 
.due maintenance of his royal dignity. Supposing the party of .the Princess 
and that of his consort . Bhr, sub- to constitute the majority in Parlia* 


staattalijr, Parliament can effect no- ment, they might vote a separate 
thing with regard to the money so establishment for her Royal Highness, 
-voted; jfbrii never has been assumed, suitable to her dignity: but even' 
% the legislature, that it has any then, their vote would be. inefficient 
• power to poutro) the discretionary em* without the concurrence of the 
ployment of the money used in" sup- crown, which might be refused, 
.porting the domestic establishment of As far, tbeieforc, as any .real bene- 
the Prime of Wales. It is necemry fit can arise to the Princess, from the 
foranork this distinction. The ap- agitation of her case in Parliament, it 
plication of the civil list U an on- is evident that all hopes of that de- 
‘ doubted subject for parliamentary in- scription are vain and nugatory: 
quiryapd even regulation : but tlie .while, on the other hand, they ope- 
' application of the allowances granted rate iodirectlyagsinst her, by inflaming 
to, the several brandies of the royal those resentments which already ex- 
family for their support, is not open ist. Let any man place himself in 
, u> . the^ investigation of . Parliament, the situation of the Prince, and reflect 
unless in a case where any one of the whether be would choose to be bul- 
, royal family should apply, to Parlia- lied, worried, driven into a .forced 
ment for an increase .of allowance* and repugnant co-habitation with his 
.o&fpr a grant of money to liquidate wife?. We may lament that any 


,.coqt recover what, may be considered alone can bel ieve> possible, and sedition 
as the^ivate property of the .Royal represent as such, - ; 

. DuktL^Cthough originally springing I suppose IahalLnot be, suspected 
. froFri meir vojesl than it has over the of advancing any very s Croat paradox. 


iir yojes) than it has over the of advancing any very groat paradox, 
aj>pMca^n^fiigi the, Duke of WqL when I assert, that if the pritvceRe- 
Rngtdft; jpur^ HilL or n n y other of geut^ted elected bis. 9 Vea?iy> friends'! 
‘ ,4he i»wly. Seated Tpr^s, may choose into his. councils, at the moment when 

i d.mqkeof the sums grapted to them, be had* power tb so, we. should 
t pestoftfrbg potyyc mdney^be^ttfe have heard* nothing about the \cmcl 


? public money ^becs^ have heard* nothing about the \ erne l 
fir^pdblic service ; and indignities, the hanh tredtmeot, and 
t&btiejr, it is out of pnmarited «pflfeHug*» tfbbwp&oofr*. 
If ^parliamentary Aitorfer- sort. la, fact* white these ••friends 1 * 



**M.J The Prince and Princes* of Tfticti - ^<8 * 

were firing in anxious expectation 1 ben 6f partetoefit, and 1ter/o#ii tin* 
foivplaceandpower, did tftey once mediate boutehojd, would haveformed' 




tkm IDidtbey once allude toit?-i~ 
Did theynofrobseire a respectful si- 
lence ttpon that delicate subject ? — 
Yor, tier Royal Highness was not one 
jot more harshly treated when they 
first dragged the question before the - 
public, than she had been for twelve . 
years before. Where were their 
sympathies all that time > What be- 
came of their sensibility ? How wa 9 
it they subdued that chivalrous ardour^ 
which is now so promut to vindicate 
an illustrious princess 7 These are 
contradictions which they in vain seek 
to reconcile : their past and present 
motives ate alike palpable to the most 
careless observer, and deveiope, with 
unerring fidelity, the intriguing spirit 
w(pch guides the conduct of political 
men; 

u Iti* true that the recent determi- 
nation' announced by the Prince, thro* 
the medium of jfte Queen, not to 
meet his wife ** on riny occasion, 
public or private,” carries with it an 
accidental appearance of harshness 
and severity, because its immediate 
effect seems- to be the exclusion of 
the Princess fromt those scenes of 
splendour and magnificence which at 
present dignify the British ’Court. 
But this|‘is only a contingent conse- 
quence, arisingfrom the circumstances 
of the moment, rather than from the 
nature of the prohibition ; and f doubt 
whether her Royal Highness vfould 
have been disposed to avail herself of 
the privilege had it not been suspend- 
ed. fjer appearance at Cburt >vould 
have placed net in no very enviable 
situation: but in one, on the con- 
trary, swhlch would have demanded 
the. display of no ordinary iii&ifference 
and sensibility. * She would have 
found but few pefsofis willing to re- 
ceive or attach themselyes to her: 
whatever mighthiave ‘been the gene- 
ral* sferttiitient touching bet case, a 
Court tenotthe place where tbApori- 
tatteout feelings of the heart break 
forth* Unchecked by interest, or un- 
bkHbfhd * br*- psrtiMities. Sfte would 
have enpSfied in the rtiidst of the 
apfond&aft&fobly difo, sferph* of her 
fc^ntts, robbed of 'her* light and 
Warmth ; a few superannuated dow- 
hgers, half a dozen opposition mem- 


whether she eoidd have Coftundndedt 
a bow or a Courtesy from any other, 

I do not, indeed, believe for a mo- 
ment, that her Royal Highness in- 
tended to appear at Court j but the 
moment it ’whs intimated that her 
presence would be embarrassing, then 
her privy council C MessrsT^Br*—-^ni , 
M — -n, Wb- — -d, — -r-y, the 
immaculate C- — - — John— e. See,)' 
cockered her uptd a demand, of that, 
which she never intended to employ.* 
But is there any thing unusual or un- 

P recede n ted in the proceeding of the 
rince Regent? Change ifie ierrat 
drawing-room for party; $nd wbfli 
was his request beyond that of tvurjt 
other husband similarly situated?-** 
Who would wish to meet that 'wife 
in public company, whom he could 
not endure in private; atid who, 
knowing that a husband end wife 
were separated, would invite then} 
both together ? T6 abstain frond, so 
doina is an act, Of courtesy,, which 
would' be shewn to th& buipblcst ba- 
divijjual ln prlVateTite ; But it became 
an imperative duty in reference tolhe 
exalted stations filled by- the "Prince 
Regent and the Princess sof Wales;, 
To consider the interdiction as a great 
and flagrant injury, is really attaching 
to an appearance at Court rather more 
importance than \ fancy is done by 
any Courtier in the realm. I willing* 
ly admit, that if it could have been 
avoided by any reliauce upon the pru- 
dence of her Royal Highness, it would 
have been better; but when jggs 
known under what sort of aavtSers 
she acted, such reliance would have 
been the height of folly. ' * 

Much stress has Been laid upqn ihfi 
declaration of not, meeting her, either 
in “ public or private,” and even thh 
Princess herself (in tfie language of 
her letter writer) asks the Prince 
whether he has forgotten the ap* 
prpaebing union of her daughter, and 
the possjble corjfnation of herself.. 
Neither of these events was t pr$tahlyi 
forgotten By the Urgent,, he 

could notod igriorant tbit on neither 
of thbs% occasions was hep present^ 
imfixpensime. #At ffte Carriage, wby 
so more than in the case of any oth* 
subject,. And as to the coronation it 
3 K 2 • ' 


444-Xct jVeZfoa’.? Ptanjor amtnfaji Bri i l t h Sf& M {* Time of Peace. 14 W 

KSfSfae^-JftWis rtf&t&iT- 

m d^^ippnwaW lawtoiSadtirWf 

*4 vk« ««eefc war. 1 to propose tp the wwjp a* «a*y 
I ha infospawT where I sjgU rannyraeqt, which, w hdagtaA «w 


SjftSFiss rs^M* w&'sff 

n ha lnfo«BM'whaEa I »hall rannyraent. which, if 4dapte4> wwMd. 
. law, or that acknowledged under the wor^t circanwtanMa, 'tsf* 
practice of the constitution, which hie the craw to save tbotpspfyos m 
renders a coronation at all essentially the ship." 

accessary to the discharge of the regal it is that every ship should he dU 
frnptions. At the demise of the vided into <our equal compartment^ 
crotfo^far^ould become King, and with partition* of sufficient strength * 
ter Royal Highness Gueen, immo- thep><^bilityemcas#ofel|ttlPehishelt 



i crdwmng them is but a ce- 
qccojt>panying the acqeMon# 
not a cite essential to it. $o much 
for the « ultimate objects in view 
with dfcugor to the security 
and *the doqmt'id 



it would take placet m one pf them, 
and allowing at to &U* the safety ot the 
Oup would not be endangered, ahd 
three fourths iof the cargo wouM nf* 

main undamaged. To prom ,my m 

. . sertioos, we wdj suppose a rwd of 

.*^(Sd| her Royal one hundred tons sp divided* (though 


to thp Speaker of the plan ** as sppVnpaWe to a skip of a 


thousand tons a* a qaivd*hoat)* and 
that one of the pewpattensitf* htysd 
with water, which would not iiuuniae 
her weight mere than from six to 
eight tons, from the cargo previously 
occupying the space, and would be 
reducing her buoyancy about one* 
third, was she sent out of port with 
only one-fourth of her bull above 
water, though I believe vessels are 
]y sent with OOP* third, and 


Packers, as they ge#- 


"{$1 0tt * 
read Mr. Clifford's Karrs- 
.^considerable attention* Are 
tjm fade % here stated, truly stated 2 
They r* win unanswered, and I have 
therefore to assume thqy am 
aOt ♦Thb pajtty Intrigues on the part 
of tpir fcdyal Highness and her ceteris, 
dy^kmd, 4 in order to excite 


pubfioi^tehtlon. td create public sym- more than that, ft 
ptftby/te fmavd m public discontent nerally cairy little or no cargo, may 
m4m temper with the public feeling; with Safety be 4*VWed totd three com** 
^ nay opinion, to be met payments, In case of fire the fidvan- ' 


tage is equally mb vious, as any one of 
the compartments might be munda* 
ted with safety. 

* Casosav WiLitsat. 


With teat decided expression of iadH« 
yfhud sentiment Which the Regent 
mm now unequivocally expressed.-— 

Signified forbearance aud silent sub- 
mm House indignant, feelings of 

^n^&s&giszi 

t*®Ms and injury by. hired partisan,. „ TI8H SsAUBK tn * me V 

im afiyonewad Mr, MUferd’aNar- _”* A0 “* - . . 

rathe, and thee judge with what die- Te (he Editor qf the Universal Meg - ' 
WPkM tb Mawaa efwalea baa en- • ? 


diawd that state Which h the lot of 
th eme nd t, from the palace te the 


-1 remain, &q. 
Jme I h » #M- 


Xt Sunt. 



•hip md crew " Be propceed that their eerlSSf- 


Sm, juntos, June 18, jal4, 

T the < proMncri*i»,«hdpW yod 

the fo}lo*ing! doliemy ef 
‘“’Neteoni »r "Ooeseta 1 - 
l jn time e# eeape. 
yon wflj, iobWly 

a . w 

Wl*ry WnUwectaaati » 
l^nM^ur ijtrt »w*w* tutsan 


A»hy.pmupi«g. the.r^ 
moat lie inevitably lest, which u aa 


_ ^ their i 

cates ahooki l»y regtiureft Knd'lhtit 



<4 fte .«•». 

members, and dipa 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 

4n Am to U(h» uufy tuck Persons wit for acting » «Vph without bP»«* 
in Me Wwieri m have 

omitted to qualify tkqnvefra for J3y sect. 3, 

Offices and Employments, and for town clerks, 
extending the Times limited Jot of cities* corporation^, ana borough 
those Purposes respeetwely, until towns in Great BritaaConriKing to 
the 25 th Day of March, I9t3 j and provide appomkwptu, admissions, dr 
to permit Such Persons in Great entries of adffiaMans* Pi if out 
Jintum as have omitted to make and where sock wpau>ttoeftt$>^mssioib / 
file Affidavits of the Execution of or entries of admSwkrofc MW MU 
Indentures of Clerks to Attormet made or provided, feus, h&sa not wen 
and Solicitors to make and die the duly stamped} or, wk«pp toe tm 
tame os or before the Past Day of have keen lost or rotflaids Pfk yto9&° 


Hilary Term 1910. 


nog, before Maw* 99, MHf 


Y Cap. 5, Sect, l. Persons who appotobneftta, edOMfutM, or entries 
tve omitted to qualify them. of admissions to the f - 


qualify 
tfie' l Geo. I. 


have been end apt kjdmttf* 

J A* .11 1*.8 — 1 J L 


B have 

aelvea agreeable to 
Stat %p e. Id, or the subtequent sta- 5*** ajKl *1$ 
tutea made and provided for the due &*** miMm mi 4mmm% 
qualification^ tor the holding pf oft- wutwd by xewpn of mm M* 
ceaandei^pibvmeotafaremaemmfi^ 6 ^S fi * . ^ _ j. . * iS > . - 
against forfeitures, incapaciOea, and , % ***• Proy >dad> Ml* Agt 
fclkiea incurred or tftoWff 

tot or by reason pt ncanect or onus- a W P**J«k to W ***** * j*P 
non previous to the posing of this ro * ot *fctody wwaily, avoid 
Act,of taking ortubtcribing the paths ^? dg ®? n i ^ JuLjP.. 

or asstuance, or receiving the sacra. G®**J** Record, or akeNOy M 
meat, or making or subscribing the np and enjoyed by ( 
declaration required by the said Acts, person. 

or any of them, or any other Act or By sect. 7» Persons having entered 
Acts. into contracts, or kldwtUS** ffc «Hto 

By sect 2 , Persons neglecting to as clerks to attotoito pr wwiiwu m 
qualify themselves agreeable to the Gtod Britain. and bd*!j* PWftoa 
fwb Act? Awe, epi who shall qua- or orqiM*d> to au*e,di^yiMs to, If 
hfy pn or before March 25, tat 3, medp ajad %d to tjwyrepar <#*b 
shall bd indemnified .nod wtwged of to* eeRuft M we otmu of ane koa or 
from all incapacities, disabHiti es, pe- tracts), and to aa/nh, tbo oumwmtl 
naltiea, and forfeitures, incurred by the time n> whato they ought to boMO 

jgjjgt «■,««*» « «** . j-,j-ja 5 -*fgiS 5 

By stct.'S, Provided) that this Act such contract or fodmtoJtoitobfettr 
shall not indemnify any, person ag^aM robed with the ptopM efBaW ult.W* 
dfootofowljudgewKtf sDadbavobwn Wtwfe and sm *f «yw* ‘9® 


Wdbyfow, . pogat to ttovo toeoitoNAMi 

ara&iaE ttma&istii 


|wn>toopengto9 to which be is mb- .tows, tna p aoit toa, and dtstofev* to- 







44 9 , Cmttf ffnmjft, * [Jost 

<inmd ir* waspa of $ucli jiefclsct or pified forpron account of atf? forfei- 
, * r ' "* «are>> incapacity, dr dttibffitf What- 

By seek S^Artd i# 4 cjse<atiy fiction. soever, incurred or to be fncmred by 
b}lf pfiw^tthe^t/ dr idfdrma- any stich neglect oV omfaSidn, kpcn 
tibn t sqail, aftw^hb Ms$«ig of fhi* person or person* may plead the*ge- 
Act, be prpseetftqd'sggunst stay period fieral wsue. 
or person hereby meant to be indem- - 


COtfNftf 

A WsittftAi * DxfCftirfiotf 0 / A* 
GotTKTY O/'SUKRJSV, tfc CttM AYR, 
6oh», Limits, &t By W fLU am 
8rstibtto«r. 

U> iConfilyU^frowf 

* ' *itNfe*AT& 1 

T IHE rtdwerals in Surrey * 1 0 , irdn j 
* OW/ fl*IJer»*-e*rth, hrestone, 
litvMftfottei and chalk. * - 

i. /Wf^dr^*-^€ofisTderab1e quanti- 
ties Of iron^e its found iq the south- 
west part of the county, about Ha^fe- 
mere, Dtinsftld, and Cranley , and m 
the South -©ait part, about Lmgheld 
and Horde. 

% Fnll&rs'+earih —There are great 
quantities bFtbit useful earth fpttnd in 
Surrey/ about Nutfiekl, Riegate, and 
BlechmgTey, to * the south of the 
Downs; and some, but of inferior 
tfuaKtyV neaf Sutton ahd Croydon, to 
the north of them. The most consi- 
dprablepit* are near Nutfield, between 
Which mace and Riegate, particularly 
on Rea-httt,*bout a mile to the east 
of Riegate, it lies so near the surface, 
as frequently tcrbe turned up by the 
wheels of the waggons. 

* 3. Fires lone — fti the neighbour- 
hood dfGodsfone, Gat ton, Mestham, 
Rjegtai£,ahd Bletchuigley, are large 
ahd Attnsive quarries of stone, of a 
peculiar qtntlity. This stone, espe- 
&m : f mt Whteh U dug 4ut of Che 
qftghijr -itetffr MeStham, at first Is soft, 
to bear the action of a 
dfAip dnoospherer after, however. 


bwdjptept under covef for a few 
tflOmMsiii texture becomes so cow- 
pact, tMtit cad retist* the common 
IM#t of * fediite*dre : and in conse- 
quent!# of tb^prcfcerty. it is in very 
fEfedon and the 
nwWilHipoa; fef fl^plabft -If is 
Writ ls<6d. tire 
fljbfo p/mifea Id the neigh* 
4our fcd&ft ftffcHdW also beginning to 
*se H, may their kitchen-floors with ; 


MJitVEYS. 

ind if it not but ddwn before it it 
quite hardened, rt viill, if kept dean, 
frnke a very comfortable and n£at 
floor 7 

4i Ltmegtone —Large quarries of 
limestone, affording li me equal m pu- 
rity and strength, for building, to any 
in the kitfgoom, lie a IrttK to tbo 
north-west of the town of Dorkttig.. 
Thfe stone is of k blkeish grey colour, 
and Contains a very sinali propoitiou 
of flint The lime from this part' of 
Surrey is ih great demand m tofccfen, 
and the neighbourhood; and is parti- 
cularly serviceable for the paits ot 
such buildings as are to he under wai- 
ter. The 'West India Docks, and 
those at Wapptng, are built wuh it. 

5. Chan .*- As this is employed 
solely for the purposes of agriculture, 
either burnt, or made into iHtse ; ‘and 
as the kilns used for banting it are 
principally in the hands of the farmer* 
themselves, the details respecting the 
chalk-quarries, and the moqeof burn* 
mg the chalk, w»U fell wore properly 
to be cohsidered under the head of 
Manures. 

Goa! ts said to have been found fbi - 
merly in different parts of Surrey; 
particplarly m or neat the paush of 
Cranley, and in the parish of War- 
plesdon. ± 

Brick-earth is found in many nans 
of the county, but the quality ot h ts 
inferiors that»of Middlesex. 

Wui* ** fi 

Besides the Thames> which Waifefb 
tire borders of Surrey, there atWthrfce 
rivers Which flow the fohole^tifr oear- 


iis borderSianrftifterwtrfds enter othek 
bounties*, T^e^hted^fmft *W t 
Wey, the MA e# ahd the 
the two leaf are; m6 Medw^^nd the 
'Lodden^ * 7 * 

The advantages which Surrey <Mk 
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rivcfk frpm the Thames,. inighibe- naob^s\yelled; b j rate*, the ditnimr- 
greatly increased an<l extended, prp* tiqp* of its -papal current j and this » 
vided the valuable meadow* on [t$ — l * L * ^ i 

banka were regularly and intention. 


so yjsible^ri a dry time. mmany 

places between Box-Mil and Leather- 


cannot be cl^_- 
nue 4, in commonalty; and though 
there can be no doubt* that the over- 
flowing of the Thames, even as it 
takes place at present, at various and 
uncertain seasons, and for an uncer- 
tain period of time, is of considerable 


•J*T 

;rfofd* 


>y it. > Tlua. however,- head the channel is left qu 
ted while they couti- There are two places, one at 

bridge, near B<p^hlll,m>dtbe other 
at the north end of Mfokleham Street, 
at Lady Tryon's park gate, that du- 
ring the last summer. (iy6a>: were 
often left ;T entirely, dry. . I .mention 
only these two/because they are both 


utility to the adjoining meadow-land; ip view of every, person that iravefo 
yet this utility i* hot nearly so great, the turnpike road from Leatberhead 
nor ia it so uh mixed with partial or to Dorking. $ Those who. would see 


accidental mischief, as it would be, 
provided the watering of the meadow* 
were at the command of ^the formers. 

There is rio doubt; o tie gi;eat disad- 
vantage attending the use of such a 
large and powerful stream as the 
Thames, for the purjpses of irriga- 
tion : it cannot be so. much tinder 
command, nor so easily managed and 
turned tQ benefit, as a smaller stream ; 


tn what manner the river loses itself 
in these subterranean passages, may, 
where the passages are at the aide of 
the stream, and npt at ,tbe bottom, bo 
easily satisfied by stopping , the inlet 
of the river, which l have seendone, 
at a very large sum/km *# u BaMuli 
side, at a place called the, a 

small distance from tire LMropike gate. 
The water has there, formed a largo 

v •„ i _ c 1 * « _ _ ft . 


but pn the other hand, the supply of kind of bason, nearly circular, about 
water is always sufficiently great, and thirty feet in diameter^ which. is sup. 
none of the evils attending small plied, when the current is at its or- 
streams that are covered yvith mills, .dinary height# by an iplct from the 
are to be apprehended. river of two foe^t broadband eight pr 

As the circumstance of tlie Mole's 
burying itself under grour*l is much 
misrepresented or qusundei stood, it 
may be worth while to state the evi- 
dence of those, who from the oppor- 
tunities they possessedy by living long 
near the spot where the Mole is said 
to disappear, and timn tlie care they 
took K> ascertain the real fact, are the 
most credible witnesses on this curb 


ous point. « . 

The author of the Natural History 
of Dorking describes and accounts for 
the fact in the following manner:— 
" The Mole enters the parish of Dor- 
king on the east side, near Betch- 
worth^ castle, and running; in a very 
deep channel along the foot of Box- 
hill, goe* out obTfte^ubrth aide into 
the parish of Mickleh^m. It takes 

!i. .... r ■*. ; t ' *• «. if*. i ’ 


nine indies deep; which- inlet pel ng 
damned with a hurdle, and dirt, &c« 
thrown up against it, the ; water in the 
bason will soqq, be observed K° *mkr 
aiu^iii Jesis. limp an hout be qpits 

droned pit; the diasmCpr, pa*. 

sages, which are veryirregpjar, and 
at different •depths from tk&sufifoce of 
the ha^pn, nw.be seen/;*.;, *». • * 
This statefoei\t,give& a mote clear 
and, credible account of the partial 
disappearance, of the Mole, than the 
loose and, general terms used by those 
who represent, jt . $9 sinking altoge- 
ther, and passing. for a considerable « 
length of ^V, Qounse under , ground. 
The follppjfog, acuwyit , from x 
ning’s ^isfop t ofSurr^etiter 
into the detail or the cause, and 
connected ’ with *ke * pre 


its name from its Working itself under justly be. regarded as exhUnpqg! the 
crouml and this it do&L rirsfabotu true state of jfoa case, After quoting. , 
Bojf foU, where it sink*, into the earth Cambdeffs statement; Mr/jMannipg 
by a.griat number of subterraneous adds* •/ From tpis fobulou# account. , 
passages called swallows, and not,* at* plainly founded pu gn idea suggested 
some have Imagined, by losing itself by common rpppyt^a reader rpigjbfhe 
all at open; ; for according ni you led to imagine tower, actually 
.meet wifo tfyme. swallows, which are disappears . CB^ r fclH| , 

,°o f both svfoiof the tf«pm/you fee forms* ctorihi^ to 
plainly, when the river is net too of the eairo, and gf a ^^inmstatice < 
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•BijMltaM ft* am W fcfejMW principally on fete ... 

MtaHNHMh 4mraH,m sWrfei of300fiMtteft,«wNnttro' 

B*feed or fee three reft*- cAntttt tbit, mdeed,,Ja *»83f the 

OimbrtsMdrfoceurt CsCb aide, being 4ftpw of naoil of that art 

#«vMM*ji f «Wi) Mtftm MMHt ana dbg near the summit of the ghfek- 
by flsgrees ph o b e P iy (bec o me farmed ridge. Even off the ofcsdlr, it i< tnme- 
■Mwwwtif ftmMM AnewltAi, fimrafeondiMeMaarereiDtO’ddteat 
OMM* tft w t eh certain p * s»*gw in depth ftr Water t atfialiKiai, Briiton- 
it tota and bottom, the water of eamefcrey, fee. diet* are rails 300 
the #m. In otduwrp season*, these feet deep, raining nfarat the whole 
MMMIMlet being fc», at «& dischtrg- wap feNtwh a bed of oMtwMhells, 
Mf febitoantemt fetter than they 4» cemented bp dap, fee.* ub the top 
MppMw bp the nver, tbe water « the oF Norwood-common there 11 a bed 
river does not subside, end the'streafri of day, upwards of 8oO feet thick, 
bttfibrstM dtmHrtMtetf. ButihtfcnCs Which it wa« nece wart to cut through, 
.Of Biththt the water within these before the water would rise W tbe top 
ttrera bring gradually absorbed, that of tbe weft Steely and regirfuHy. 
of the deer ft drawn off into thenti Hie mkhral * ram or this count/ 

and hr proportion to the degree of were fohneriy in high repute, and 
draught, the at ream ia dimiuofied. In some of them were much frequented , 
oatydrp flMadbs, fed current is Hi cer- but latterly they have lost their tepu» 
rails puGc* (paritemeriy at B afford- tatioa — partly, perhaps, frtan tneir 
ftfera pm and n little virtues havii» been misunderstood or 

(fearer, mtsWen that add Norburp over-rated j but principally, nodoubt, 
b er k - gat e, ahd at that gate and Nor- from a change in (Submit or opinion, 
mtf meadows) entirely .egfesustai which regulate thine matter* ftyre 
. abd tbe ebantid remains dry, eicept .than truth or experience, 
here and (here a standing pool. By The mineral waters in Sturdy are 
the bridge *t Thorncreft It rises again those at Epsom, Cobham.Streatham; 
In a straw spring, and after that the tbe JDog and Duck, in St. George V 
correM h constant." fields ; JeftopV wells, Cteftb-h ill ,ii ear 

In the western part* of the Kingston; Dulwich; the iron Pear- 
veuutp, aaraqdaripou (he Wide and tree, near Gaflstooei Warplesdon, 
desolate tenths, are sewerai terp large Newdigate,Frehshflno,vfltley; Meg’s- 
end MMww so&d*, which appear to weH, near Dprkfng, dec. Of the 
have been used fbr nearly two qentu. principal of these, we shall give a 
era In keeping and feeding carp, end short account, 
other fish, for me London market. Epsom mineral wider it reported to 
pond, between Gbobhatn and bare been first discovered about the 
Byfleet, abd one near Frensbem, oon- year 1618, by one Henry Wilker, 
taming about lBfraerea, am among who. In i drv summer, observing 
tbe mast entendre, ft* toe sooth- water in a small bale, cleared 4 our 


eastern perm of the county, else, par- * wti 
» tic at sHy near GodsWue, there stf Apt 
bonds, month not ao http as those hia 
On (he Beams, emplbyedfer the same 
’gurpoae of feeding fish fife the Lon- 

• Jb#t*gss~l& noticing the rivulet*, 
be* rare already rated, that on tbe 
nertheto aide of tbedrtlk-bUls, and 
In tbe veUw* that He near their east- 

jFg IllfrtiWIOVWoI ipfltw 


his paddle, and tb 
’it fell of clear weti 


nett day 

brought 


toil; they.hbwere&tefesed 

to drfbk it, which ted him to sbspect 
that thhre was something peetdfer in 
hr tbit was eOriflrnMd oa big wing 
" *• first, it was used mwmacr- 

sores bdt ab&nt ifiStl, ita 
dnafttieb rare discovered, 
srbere the wCHs sWft % of 


l IBO WBI» ttlwja IB V#* 

... t _ earth.’ Thdratfir is 

of pom wg ertHgp r h the rest oftne Rmpra, with e sfiglrt saline taste at he 


.%inlyt8l 


. With principal component jteft WWghate 


** 2 * IdSfe&S ' tiB&ffife 

W W QtRI) Ot 300 Cd i itlCTBW i muC 

fi Mfew * regnter and aafltefem smWmm* of ume. FortfieilfHhils 
Supply ofweter em be procured this witerwas used, not only fbr drink- 
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mg/hdt ako for the purpose of ore* letiite: it it cathartic* and curdle* 
flaring Epsom-aalrs; but fatter Iv, these with«soap, and also with milk, when 
salts are made almost entirely from boiled with it. 
sea-water* particularly at Lynnngton, The mineral water near Cobham 
in Hampshire. t contains iron/ with a small quantity 

- The water at the Dog and Duck, in of sea- salt. A gallon yields but seven 
St. George’s- fields a weak cathar- grains of residuum, 
tier it contains Epsom-salt and sea- Jessop's-weHs are also chalybeate, 
salt, with one-twelfth of the rlsiduura but not so strongly so as the weterat 
of insoluble flatter. Streatham : they contain a very large 

The mineral water at Streatham proportion of Epsom-salt, and a little 
contain* Epsom-salt, sea-salt, and se- iea-salt. 

MISCELLANEA SELESTA. 


An Account of a Female found 
entirely naked on the high 
Mountains of the Cantoj* if 
Vibdessos. 

[Extracted from the Journal de P Em pi re.] 

A T some leagues from the hamlet 
of Sue, at the foot of Mount 
Calm, which h&s an elevation of more 
than 1700 toises, and bears., cin its 
front eternal ice and show, a dark and 
silent valley presents one of those im- 
posing scenes which Wrest and strike 
the mind of the observer in th& vast 
amphitheatre of the Pyiynees.. This 
valley is c 6 n fi nod witbwf those m 6 un- 
taius, naked and frightfully torn asun- 
der, whose bases, disfigured by enor- 
mous masses, seem to ex peOt every, 
moment a fresh accession of thfe same 
kind, loosened from the surrounding 
summits, which arc darkened all over, 
and rent by the deepest fissures. Nu- 
merous waterfalls, discharged from a 
lake on the heights', hurry down the 
side of the mountain, and are preci- 
pitated ,in murmuring cataracts into 
the v midst of this dreadful chaos. A 
scanty vegetation, which marks the 
traces of their uncertain .course, is the 
only matk of vegetable life which 
Nature has stfffefecHo exist witbitf 
those bounds whteffshe appears to 
hfcye consign ed'to'etdmal sterility'. 

’ Some intrepid Wutwbavmg **• 
tended their search even ipto this for* 
midabV inclosure, seized with 
astonishment, on seeing, on an oppo- 
site cliff, a female figure, entirely 
naked. This female appeared tall > 
her qgmhfeapon was dark; .a -long 
mad of hair, her. only covering, was. 
scattered, over her shoulders; she 
atood erect on a jutting rock, which 
Universal Mag. Vol. XXL 


seemed suspended on precipices, the 
immense height of which' this rock 
surmounted. 1 

The hunters ran towards her; hut . 
seeing them, the female took to flight, 
setting up, at the same time, the most 
frightful criek Carried away by her 
terrors, sbe hurried down, tab decli- 
vity of the mountain, and srion escaped 
from the pursuit of thb hunters, who 
would not venture on the dangers 
which that unsteady and almost per- ' 
pendiculat . roiite presented to their 
sight.. The hews of this wonderful 
discovery was carried to the hamlet 
of Sue. Qn the morrow, in the morn- 
ing, a great number of shepherds jd- 
vancea to the mountain, and conceal- 
ing therftselves behind the rocks, 
waited for the woman, and coming 
upon her by surprise, they seized her 
person. Clothes were immediately 
presented to her, \%hich she rejected, 
and even tore Vtth the greatest Vio- 
lence: it was hot till they had suc- 
ceeded in tying her bands, that they 
could adcdmpiish the clothing of her. 
She Dfral conducted to the hamlet. 
This female, seeing herself Aothefl 
with gatrfients hateful to her, and 
forced worn * that dark recess, • the 
gloomy melancholy of which seemed 
to give her pleasure, was seized with 
the mdst outrageous* madness: her 
eyes, sparkKtig With fire, appeared to 
start fhmi fheir orbits ; her Struggles 
became strong apdeonyulsive; finally, 
she brerke silence for the purpose of 
discharging against those who sur- 
rounded her, rlgeats'pronounced with 
a strong voice, and in the supernatu- 
ral tofie of inkpimlioh an<Jen|husiasoi. 

When sbe anfed' at the parsonage 
of Sue, her fury lull continued. The 

3 L 



4TO* AHsetffojktdk Set&itct, fjftflfcf 

Curt, Whe ft 9 cltfgyfflaft moch be* inwffi<Jtertt$ m the ttorrcw «he had 

sweet, artdpers&a$ive, present- disappeared j the clothes which she 
ed himself to her, offering her the Wore Were fbutid nbt hit from the 

of peace and totwokmon. At piece, torn to tatters. 
oiw#» by One of those quick tfami- She re-appeared some days after- 
titms so OkMiMo# dtaordert of* the *$rd» oft the summit of a rock, hi- 
mind, the sinking oftnekmehdy sue- thmo-sopwjs^d inaccessible except to 
ceeded the explosion of frenzy. eagles a ftp to the cbafciois. Attempts 

t Hte* countenance became sad and to take Iter oitbd mere were nioitt- 
s’dWts Shtf spoke no longer, .nor did plied, but were ctmsttmtfy fin%ucoess* 
site appear fo see or hfeftr a ttf thing f f«h it was useless aho to endeavour 
one thought alone, which absorbed all to discover Iter name and her cotint ry. 
her attention, made her indifferent It was, however, generally be- 
to every surrounding object* That heved, and some expressions which 
thought nuwt, of course** be of a sor- had escaped from the unfortunate wo* 
rowtul, uituar*;, invotorUary tears and man strengthened that opinion, that 
sighs* eseapbi* from her oppressed she had mSweda Frenchman, whomf 
heart, betrayed her anguish. At revolutionary events had driven into 
length site stopped, and fixed her Spaift: she followed him into his 
looitt^hiehr had tor. some time been exile $-* that this couple having deter* 
wandering, steadily on her garment* ; mindd to return to their country, ar- 
1m film quiver, she £$* on her rived at the toot of the Pyrenees, there 
Knee#}, anti I s 4 ybW interrupted with they fteet with those dangers which, 
s®b$t exetanttf, •* Good God! what they were endeavouring to shun* 
Will my unfortunate hwband sag ?" Robbers attacked them— plundered 
Th p*e words were followed by se* them of cveiy thing, to their very 
cr*f prayfrs, ami by a tong reverie, garments, and even raised their mur- 
The tears, wbfolb spo shed ip abun- derous hands* against the husband's 
dance; gave him somerepef j shpb®* life. He perished $ the unfortunate 
tatne mote calm# butremained mdifc wife being obliged to wit ness the hoN 
fe real to every thing, Victuals were ror of that bM Say scene, lost her rea- 
oftored to no purpose; questions re* son, which stmk under the weight of 
fKRfrpd without receiving any answer 1 her Affliction ; she penetrated beyond 
it might b( said that she was seized* Poit Augat, wandered along the sa* 
with ^absolute wwmsibUity, v,tge aetois&iu of the Pyrenees, and 

She spoke in the French language \\ it h a heart broken, and a brain dis- 
afoue; her accent was ppiej ibe ordered, aimed at that foimidablc 
manner ip which s^e expressed herself mclpsure, whose imppaing aspect 
during the access of her frenzy, an* stopped the wanderer’s epprse. En * 
npupced that her mind had beep cota teruihed in those placed with the 
tinted: her figure, though tank and most sorrowful images, she was stop* 
livid* appeared to have been once ped there by that conformity she dis* 
handsome, and still bomUid imprest covered between the disorder of na- 
snm.ofm qobla rank, ana dignity. ture in that snot* and that of her own 
n waa by no meant cbmeuk to the soul ; there spe* resolved to consign 
good pastor to perceive that this, wo* herself without' reserve to inconso- 
maP'Was a stranger, that she, did not table affik&tan, to suffer and to die 
belong to the etas* of common pe*$de, alone add unknown in the bosom of 
and that the melancholy in which 4he nature, in' the midst of that gloom 
was suufc originated frpm no oilier the awful furniture of which nature 
cause than the wetabt of mwtofhmes. ditofevs ift thhse places. 

— fjte conceived tm the unfortunate Shew As sometimes Observed totetfr 
woman the most lively interest, atii up the Wild plants, to plunge iuvo the 
lavished 011 her thq most aftactfouate take <* descend Into the torrent to 
c^res, wha? h he had the misfortune setae the fish 5 burfor the most part ', 
to see that ahdvift&ted. Eteviutf she was seen m the attitude of rdfec* 
phased her iu the mmiSm where she (ion and of grief, and redferobwrtf 
was to retest for the night, he took statue as itomoveable ai the roc#* 
Aa t «eMvaic^^ to prevent upon wfifch she stood, 
her escape, Those precautions were The winter, nevertheless; was ty* 
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p/eaching j . t he snow which occupied piercing than. any she badyet. endured 
to# summits of themountains was were reserved for <this unforljuu&tc fo* 
progressively advancing, and forcing male. She was conducted 
into shelter the flocks and .the shep-“ that she might enjoy in that place, 
herds 5 the heights were abandoned* inch assistance as ithe publiexonipa*. 
The inhabitants and the pastor de<* sioti might supply, it is. very, posr* 


pJhre the lot of the unfortunate un 
known— ,c Ah* without doubt,” say 
they. “ she will be turn in pieces by 
beasts of prey, or if she could escape 
their murderous teeth, her frozen 
body, after yieldiug to the horrors of 
hunger, or the keen arrows of pinch- 


sible that, if she had been placed in a 
situation suitably chosen, apd en- 
trusted to the care of a person bf feel- 
log and good sense, the gloomy va- 


J ours of melancholy whfch obscured 
er reason might have been dissipated. 

But this unfortunate, creature was 


ing cold, is buried under heaps of. pursued by her sad destiny. At £r|t 


snow. 

What'was their astonijbment when 


by her sa . _ 

she was disposed ’bf 4 it the hospital, 
from which she was after 4 few days 


L & • t* nUIUI BUS wo# (!»»«.! O IVVI Wlf. 

th^r saw Ijer Again on, the jeturn of withdrawn, on the pretence that'Sfeft 
' i e .u scason ' *«i)§*ked, tunning disturbed the order rif the place, add . 
along the acciMtomed heights! They was conducted lo an old* ring <*»«#, 
looked upon this species of resurrec- which at pTesent ; 8 used *s .9 • promt, 
hon as a prodigy, the mystery ot vyhich Thishabitation . built on «n enurmorfs 
they could not explain, and wMi rock, detached from the piher motitf. 
dhey wrere eager to' publish to dip fains , ^ whieb, rising rapidly frattx 
peighbommg.cr^ncts. the bottom df a valley, elevated three 

Mr. Vorgniesj judge of the Paix dj? Jarge Gsphic towers to an Immense 
viedessos, was informed fit it : this height, is well adapted to excjte ideas 
magistrate proceeded to .the place.— 0 f fright and terror. As Soon as the 
1 hrough lus care the unfortunate wo- wretched creature saw herself shut up 
man was again caught. He caused in thi | pi**, dark despair took po£ 
“ session of her f the access of her rind* 

ness returned again, and she never* 
ceased to make the walls of her prr&n 
re echo her miserable lamentations. 

A hard-hearted jailor, upon whoq* ' 
the unfortunate had no stronjger clalia 
of right than the criminal,, ftr the 
purpose ot gptting rid of the uneasi- 
ness her cries excited, conceived and 
executed the project of causing her to 
descend" into another prison, humt.d 
and dark , formed by an excavation of 


her to b^ clothed * be endeavoured 
to gain her confidence ; made her take 
some crude undressed victuals; and 
endeaypured to draw from her tlie 
secret of her misfortunes* ^or $ long 
time she opposed tlie most obstinate 
silence to those questions he put to 
her in the softest but most earnest 
manner; at length, when he a.sked 
her how it happened that the tears 
did nqt % devour her, “The bears?” 
she replied, “ they are my best friends 
—they kept me ^varm.‘ T 


la fer, au ^ 1 ) Q lopger con ce^ himmlf 


approach of winter icyto a 
in a 


kept 


about payipg her any attention. 

Returning, after some fayn, to her 
prison, or .Ctp speak more correctly) 
to that fosse where lie bad the barbie* 
ritv td bury her aiivei— her, whoso 
misfortunes the be^rs, more comp&r 
he, had respected; be 


js rigour of sionate than 
i the beqa, of found lifeless! 


, v i 

, 4F lethargic slumber, 

Might it not be possible that this 
wom^n, impaled py cold t q enter 
into that frightful habitation,. 1 — 
herself \varpy during, the 

winter by parthspaflog m tU* **^, - . , . . 

top beers* toe*. to, al| appear Sucfrwas thestwfeied flfid'rf toff 

ww*. s«r##g®jed, but for the pur* , unhappy female. w& kpp# m pert 
pose of catching, fish, jn the, torrents, only tfrelong afflu:riob>which abf tn$~ 
hr gathering the fruit pfitfae pmeHree; derweptf bat the 

- ^ &: gbbopringiaeest l * tbo mmi ot her n?*nete end birth* efl4 

torments, still oiorp the mbarnfoi causes ofe tteu (feep aeg 
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^btitiilate chagrin, the violent coccus- pbatical expression*, the adventure of 
/ffhuit of whjm overturned her reason. General Fnant, and informed them. 
Let usdeplore ber mournful catas- that in future they might expect td 


trophy and honour— at least, with a 
tear— -the memory of this wonderful 
victim bf conjugal affection* 


RtooxAWSipAL MaMoxai of the 
jCaow* * PKiuca of Swbdjsn. By 
~ General SaMA^I^. IVUh * 
. fortmL „ 

£ Continued from p> 57$. ] 

} Spanish admiral, the Mar- 
quit §pinola, who commanded 


see in him a second Berhadotte. Hie 
greater part refused their belief of if, 
from what they had heard affirmed of 
the insubordination of the army of 
Italy, hose soldiers were often jun- 
keting with their officers, and ever* 
their generals. Neither Massena nor 
Augereau would have dared tb treat 
their generals thus. This Friant is 
the same who Very recently took pos- 
session of Swedish Pomerania in the 
name of the French government. 


Bernadotte had long desired to takp 
4he Spanish Beet at Tp«te, paid Ge-* a journey to Paris. He bad repaired 

^ to Milan, to confer with the general 
eurMag hiastay he constantly ^ assisted - m c hi e f respecting the troops under 
at the grand movements of the divi: ^; s orders, which were considerably 
won. .Notwithstanding his age, being aogme nted. Victor’s division haS 
burned of ji^ty, he followed all the quartered in the environs of Ge- 
frwovementa, 85 mona. The division of Barraguay 

2*" - * *•—* -4. 4 

of 


, and the division 
cavy horse, cocnmanded'by Gen. 


P*cisicfo with which hi* orders were Duma 'was to reS at U^ina - 
executed: he Wa* particularly asto- Aftfr havincr ^ the necessirv ar- 
Sft mid® rangements/thatibe service rigid go 

d,t«fii. On«ml Krtant havmor mad« ®| ar , ^ , h<J obtained a mission 

+ & T% »• 1 , « ft * r- I a 1 _ • . 


for Paris, which rendered the jodrney 
much more agreeable to him than if 
he had only quitted the army on leave. 
He informed me of his departure from 
Milan in the following letter; 

Mian, the 22 d ThermUJor , bth R&* 
publican Year, (\0 thJug. 17V7). 

*T have obtained, ttjy dear Sarra* 
zin, in favour of Duchatune, what he 
was desirous pf. ' 1 write to Friant, that 
he is confirmed during my absence in 

. * -v .1 ir * • * i 


chiefs. General Friant having made 
a false movement. Which caused the 
lAanoeuvre ordered entirely to fail, 

Bernadette cried out to him, <f Gene- 
ral Fiiarft, you have manoeuvred quite 
contrary to common sense; go and 
submit yourself to an arrest. Colo- 
nel .Barbaud, take the command of 
Friant’s brigadef.** The Spanish ad- 
miral appeared uneasy ; he imagined 
that Friant would call on Berhadotte, 
complain of his severity, 'and perhaps 
ask satisfaction of him, for having de- 

before several stranger^ thc command of tile division, and send 
of distinction who were present. The him the original (etter, written to me 
^Itoourhood of. Graqhca, Goritza, fey (he chief of the staff of the army, 
aud Trieste, attracted many curious As, «ooa*ashe shall have given infor- 
persons, amongst whom were the matWof it torfhe council of adminis- 
Austrian generals* and officers in gar- tratbp of thefiM half brigade, he Will 
rjson in the ibre-raeutioned towns, - ie initjt to you. 

- All/and particularly the MarquisSpi-? « J strongly believe In A phaci, bu( 
~ifola> were very much surprised to see notwithstanding, we ought not to peg. 
friant give up. his sword to Bema- feet taking measure* to prepare dur- 
-‘dotted aid-de-catop, leave troop, selves foy war; Speak the chief oi 

*nd* without speaking fl word, betake brigade, that tfieartiftery may be ready 
fcitrtwif to bfalodging at Udina* |*b move on the, first order, and ffial 
*%ertt with jthe Marquit on his retom « our reserve he coipplete, as, wen as 
gave meagiMd din- our usualproviiioriingr, v : £.'! 

whi«:b_ha l,a4U>*3*ed. - I*et off in two Hour* to mi* 

officers of. bis. squadron. Tbe general in chief teftaveti 
lie related to them, in tbe most etn- to met be has ordereffme to carry fi v i 
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stand of colour* to Paris, and has paid Victor, who, as soon as Bernadette 
me the expenses of my journey. set off, came and established himteff 
“ 1 have received thy letter. Be at Udma. It is true, ne would pot 
assured nobody is more attached to interfere in any thing in the division* 
thee than in^seif, and that I will use as he referred entirely to the generals 
every means in my pojver to be useful who commanded it; and though he 
to thee. had his chief of staff, be continued 


*' I recommend thee to take care of 
the division, and to look well aftqr its 
subsistence. Thegenertit in chief has 
promised to come to our assistance. I 
remitted to him the lcttei of the Cen- 
tral Government of Udiru. [Ie has 
assured me, that he will do all he pos- 
sibly can to diminish the charges of 
that country; but ciicurgstances ate 
such, that the troops must Iite in the 
countries they occupy, nevertheless, 
the general in chi^f »s determ ined to 
do ail he can in favour of Fuoul. In- 
form the President of this 

** Thou wilt inform Gen. Victor, 
that no one who is sick, belonging to 
the distr ict of Frioul/shall be removed 
ftny further than Coneghano. 

41 The general in chief has given 
prders that the hospitals may be more 
carefully attended to ; he* has created 
three general inspectors for that pur- 
pose, 

“ Adieu, my dear Safraain, J em- 
brace you very heartily. 

44 J. Bernadotte” 

I was much astonished at the con- 
tents of this letter. I looked upon 
Bonaparte’s favourable reception of 
Bcrnadotte as a snare. His mission 
to Paris appeared to me as a genteel 
way of getting rid of him. What 
confirmed me in this opinion was, 
Bernadotte'a having refused to sign 
the address of the other divisions of 
the army to the Directory. He had 
formally said to the aid-de-camp, who 
was the bearer of it, that although he 
had a great desire to live*always in 
harmony with his comrades* he ne- 
vertheless thought he ought not to 
express sentiments to which he was 
a stranger. In fact, the address was 
an evident menace to tab se the stand- 
ard of revolt against "the two councils, 
should they persist in thwarting the 
measures of the Directory. Befna- 
dot te also prepared an address, but 
douched nr terms equally respectful 
to the legislative authority and the 
executive power. What confirmed 
Wjr suspicion* was* the presence of 


me in the place of chief ofstqff of the 
four divisions. Hfe often gave us to 
understand that Bernadotte would 
lyive a chief command in Germany, 
and that he should have the adyantupr 
of replacing him, and directing us, To 
case of the recommencement of hosti- 
lities. The officers and soldiers re- 
plied only with a dead silence-~tap 
most flattering eulogy that Ber nadottp 
ever received; Wnilsrwe were put* 
ting up prayers for his quick return, 

I received from hhti an account pf tbp 
events of the 18th Fructidor, 

41 Parit, the 18 th Pruetidor, 5th 

Republican Year, (5th Sep. \79f.j 

u I wrote thee in baste, my dear 
Sarrasin, to inform thee, that a new 
royal conspiracy was about breaking 
out, had it not been for the foresight 
of the Directory, who were uppq the 
point -of being destroyed, Pichegru, 
Willot, Vilaredoyeuse, and Rovere* 
are arrested. The grepadiers of the 
Legislative Body have fraternised with 
the troops of the 17tb division, as also 
with the guards of the Directory. The 
Republicans have triumphed: not a 
drop of blood has been spilt; conse- 
quently no tears to shed. Guilt sheds 
none, but it shall be punished. JEvery 
thing goes on wonderfully well— the 
councils have assembled; meanwhile 
the Directory, In unveiling the con- 
spiracy, has proclaimed the pain of 
death against whoever should exclaim 
* JLong live the king/ or, * th«PconstP 
tution of 03/ This proves the wisdom 
and the justice of the measures taken. 
All the people cry out 4 Long live the 
Republic/ and so do L 

44 Thy friend, 

44 J. BxftNADOTTt " 

The General* and officers to whom" 
f communicated that letter, laughed 
heartily at its contents : nobody be- 
lieved m the pretended royalist con- 
spiracy, and It own I nave only 
changed my opinion, fronS evident 
proofs which have beers furnished to 
me sinhe tqy arrival in London* T1H 
then* I had always been persuaded 
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t thsjpbQle vto the fabripatbn <jf tingle cjrcpmstatiqeoiwr Ufei» *u£- 
Wp*> p?d put Jits *plsti in ficient to decide ofcr into*® destiny 
bfJre^qn of the strongest, If Bernadotte had remained with 'toe 
Eefqadptte had been, like so army pf the Sambre Aid the Mease, 
|?poy «|b&rs, the dupe qf the subtlety a? he desired, he would tiow have 
mcfcoiiM blapdij] aments pf that been only a simple general/vegctfttrng 
ambitious man. |Jatwith$taiidjiig in a fortress! or in the command of a 
at pyen at tfijtt period. I was per- department} whilst, by his departure 
a#4 v that, like. C?|fsflryhe inspired to for the army of Italy, he finds himself 
e sovereign power,! was/forced to destined to govern a, Valiant nation, 
to bini, as fhbPgty by which, though ot the third order, • 


e saver 

W ™ 

jpjrrajHsi 


« uru j er direction, pi 

etl we were alone, after i>ortarit part in the re-estal 
jjarndcipne of the equilibrium of Europ 


an im- 
dbenent 


jjarndcipue of the equilibrium of Europe; 
upopfipH- The peace between France and 
ttys superior Austria was concluded on the 17th of 
manifested October, 1797: the divisions of the 
frfe 5 w$0 pot army took more extended canton- 
0 hesitate to give merits ; the Fridul, which had suffer* 

pp to ^udy, ^ as not tfr be odvery much by the presence of about 


w.v* 

"W 


m m m/mlf flf temping 

th trout »n all parties where 


of feqeuing * 40,000 men for several months, was 
his month tout in all parties where entity evacuated} Bernadette's di- 
ponversations took .place relative to vision was cantoned in the bishopric 
the art of w*r|,fre requested me to of Treviso, a very rich country, and 
give him ^»y opinion as a friend." whose resources had been very well 


* |pio turn, f* mere was always time economized by the pnstot arrange* 
enough to learn j that as bd was but ments of General Seminar, whose 
shirty- five years of age, he would division had occupied that country for 
learn the theory of war with so nrnch more than six months. Bernadotte 
more Acuity from tiotoughly had his head-quarters at Treviso } al- 
knowlng the practical part; and that though peade was concluded, he con- 
toy library, it) which were die best tinned to exercise Jm 9. troops in the 
faulitary authors, was at his service. ** manoeuvres, on an extensive scale. 

It may be And, that a new era of AH the generals of the army of Italy 
Bernado&e’s lift* commenced from came to witness them, snd to judge 
that moment. This man, vyhb the for themselves how far wene true the 
day before would have yawned with favourable reports which had been 
enont if he had by chance taken up a made of him. The fcmouf General 
book, and who c^pld fibt rpst a qtfar- Alack could not refrain from satisfy- 
$$r of an hour without conversing ingfris curiosity. Bernadotte received 
With some of his friends, now passed him m the most gracious manner, 
whole days ^nd tort of thenighfsin even so far toi to snare with him bis 
reading the Milftary Encyclopedia, apartments in the episcopal palace of 
GaibegtTeuquieres, &c; when fa- ^Treviso. Whenhisbrops manoeuvred, 
tigueowpi study, he wished for sqri^e touch was, orappeared tobe, in ert- 
teiksfji he torit fpr me, and all our facy:*he alternately testified his ap- 


cortverjAtionl were devoted u 
discussion of those partshehad 


tbe motions oftfee head, 

ton wjth<to#toagwe, and even; wept to 


studying. Two veers, afterwards" he jfrr JoJiipM* haqds*a kindofap- 
was nblonger the mme man. I was plause unknown am enlace of exer- 


sraa no 1001 


\t the same man. 1 was plauio unknown am place of exer- 
cfc, tehen, on my return cito* Bernadotte; who was perhaps 


wrn'M'' 



I ort^vith' tlK*e foreigners, 

ooow*eod*5i}iw«i»oon«idorod 
Rr*W-fPfl 41, of so»e importai)«!, $elr apotoe. 
Mi .M ®4 «Wt «a 4 to M«* j 

sf .h wim . It. i» ceif- 

nddim.to iMwd tbto the Atuttian aberd: vm 
^ fail cto- 
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dm and Brnmatiy. A prodigious ral, tbetf sought to recompenca thei 
memory enabled bm to one the game signal services Which he bag. rendered 
of a village* it mill, a brobk, near during the whole war/' They <xhk 
which ihy affeir had taken place ; he firmed my nomination to he iqclhded 
related, with precision, the move- ni the embassy, and requeued me to 
meats of the two pari jes, praising dr set off for Viepifa as soon as possible, 
criticising with sufficient justice, most The next day I paid a visit to Bone* 
probably accoutong to what h$ had paite, who received pe well, spoke 
heard the Archduke Charles say ; and coldly to me about Bernadotte* ana 
he took care to heighten the merit of solicited me to follow him into Egypt* 
all that Bernadotte had done, I was Upon my refusal to qmt Bernaootte, 

not the dupe of the Austrian general — y ‘ u -* — ! -“ 

One day when Bemadotte, surprised 
at my coldness towards Mack, gave 
me a fnendly reproof tor not touting 
in the admit ation he inspkea, 1 an- 
gered him, M that Mack w As an 
adroit flatteier, a gieat talker, and t 
I ttle doer/* in one word, a complete 
quack.” The sequel pioved that my 
opinion of him was just. 

When Bonrparte quitted Milan to 
repair to llastadt, he made a new 01 - 
^ mration of the at my, ho left Ber- 
nadotte only three regiments ot ti- 
tan try; he took away from him his 
cavalry and two regiments of Infan- 
cy. This arrangement irrigated Ber- 
nadotte sp much, that he was upon 
the point of quitting the army to pro- 
ceed to Paris, when an extfaordinary 
courier from the Directory, brought 
him his nomination to the embassy of 
Vienna. That mission, though a 
rilliant apppinfment, had but lev 
attraction* lor Bcrnadotto boin, as 
ii were, a soldier, brought up in camps, 
accustomed to fatigues and dangers, 
he appeared to consider as a disgrace, 
an employ wbicb so many othefs 

would nave considered as the height 

/■ _ 1^. _ • 


he told me, u that he was going im- 
mediately to the Directoiy to get my 
order changed, as it was not fitting 
foi a Republic to have* gentlemeh of 
embisvy,” ('gentitshommes d'ambas- 
sade ) : he kept his word, and the same 
day I received letters ot service for the 
army of England, eommandetj by De- 
saix. It was oq this occasion I re- 
ceived the following letter : 

“ VUrtna, 7 th‘ Pentose, Year 6 $ 
*CmkFtfo^rh,,\79Q.J 
44 I am waiting a king time for in- 
telligence fiom you, my dear Safrtat* 
zin; yon kfiovr what, we had agreed 
upon; you were to give me several 
ftartieakrs upon your arrival in Haris. 

1 am vet? sorry you cannot -make part * 
of tiie embassy.’ 

Si nee 1 e friendship, 

“ B£tMADO?TE> 

I »\vas far fiom deserving die re- 
proach made tne by Bernadette; I 
had written to Him very, much in de- 
tail, respecting my interview with the 
Directors the day af'teg my arrival. at 
Paris; I imparted to him also, without 
delay, all that 1 could get out of Tal- 
leyrand, who, notwithstanding all his 
— 1! -“ appeared angry that 


of favour: he was ordered to repair .cunning pplicy, ap. 
w ith the utmost diligence to to new a gener&rshould -occupy thV finest 
post; he determiner* upon obeying, place in his department. It is true I 
lie got me attached to the embassy, was slow in informing him of the 
and sent me to Parte to endeavour to more than blunt" reception of the 
learn the motives which had* deter- commission he had charged me with 
mined tbegoyerproent <o tak^ hirn to Bonaparte, about the change ope- 
fronv the, army tqidntf'Dd'dcc rated in bis division. Mysdence upon ; 

a diplomatic hne^.to which t&wtf.ab this subject had, for its akn/not to 
uft^f stranger. ■ increase animosities b^Weeu twoiadu^ 

Talleyrand received" .perfectly ' who were already at oddsj andi at* 
well, m Well as l|*e; Director** Wtien tribured toy exclusion from theem- 
I conrmumcated to them the repug- bassy tb Bffias, though! had the cer- 


tainty /hkt It was , 


n»n*e which Bernadotte had tb ...... , T . _ _ 

placed at a dUtancetfrom bit conwBbnaparte. { vjfery seafibli 
r ades, and .to ffll a’place incompatible 4 

with ^ Royally, ihnym I I 

^ “ far from, battfor .feivi tho r,and paftlcularly to delicacy uncut *; 

itxosx tor raortify t&t everything raad&g' W the dignity of 
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the government lie represented. He 
v#W r Vh# : vsreil attended, his sefcreta- 
rifet # and aidekde-camp 

wtejprudeht an dwell- informed men.' 
IvMfs uneasy In knowing him to have, 
fdr a private secretary, e Foie by 
birth, who had been established at. 
Parts far many years, and spoke the 
Qerinan and French very well; he 
was an artful *mai), with all the ap- 
pearance of a clown; besides, he was 
intriguing, : {tattering, and malicious, 
although seeking to be esteemed as 
the most virtuous, fr^nk, and best of 
men % I bad hinted to BernSdoUe to 
be upon his guard with him, and to 
consult, in preference, his first secre- 
tary of embassy, Gaudiii, who, to an 
acquaintance with diplomatic usages, 
joined much knowledge and wisdom. 
My fears, with respect to the Pole, 
were not long in being realised. 

Bernadette, oil his arrival at Vien- 
na, was received by the Emperor 
with particular favour : he was im- 
mediately presented with ail the ho- 
nour doe to his rank,, and Svhen the 
ceremonial was over, bis Majesty 
condescended to take Bernadotte by 
the band, and admitted him "into his 
closet, where they remained alone for 
more than an hour, conversing with 
the greatest familiarity. This friendly 
reception was no sooner known by 
the nobility of Vienna, than all the 
principal noblemen hastened, in ex- 
ample of their sovereign, to testify 
the greatest respect towards the French 
ambassador; toe 1 alter- paid a visit to 
Prince Charles, against whom he had 
fought in Italy and Germany. The 
prince said the most flattering things 
to him, and shortly after repaid his 
, visits So many favoms lavished upon 
a child of that revolution, Unfortu- 
nately more celebrated for its disas- 
ters than its benefits, produced in the 
minds of the enemies of Prance, <anvy, 
malice, and- the desire of revenge. 
The opportunity of doing evil is al- 
ways readily , presenting itself. On 
thb 14th of April, 1798, the inha- 
bitants of Vienna celebrated a feast, 
as a rejqicteg for the arming of the 
v ohmtefgi*/ who had beep^ levied the 
iatfyefrr to go ambflght against Jo- 
naparteWwbea be threatened that ca- 
p\mr winking at sb trivial 

m i^uiftdtiCcG Berhadottecjmagiued 
itftkfiajc Insult against t he Republic. 


The Pole, of whom I spoke, instead 
of dissuading Bernadette, pretemfrd 
to have positive information that this 
rejoicing was ordered by the minister 
Thugut, as a defiance to France and 
her partisans, and insinuated that, to 
be revenged of-this affront, he saw no 
other means than to give a public en* 
tertairfrnent at his hotel in honour of 
the victories of the French armies. 
Gaudin in Vain represented that it was 
not only ridiculous, bur eyen danger- 
ous, thus openly to irritate an un- 
bridled populace : he was unattended 
to, and the Pole's advice prevailed. 
The tri -coloured flag was hoisted out- 
side the hbtel. The Viennians con- 
sidered this new step as an insult, and 
collected in crowds about the ambas- 
sador's palace, shouting, “ Long live 
the Emperor — down with the Repub- 
lican colours.” The refusal to. take 
down the flag soon brought on words 
and threats, which soon Came to blows. 
All the windows of the house were 
broke, the doors were forced in, and 
it would have been all over with Ber- 
nadotte and his attendants, if they 
had not evinced the greatest intrepi- 
dity. Armed with sabres and pistols, 
they madeua bold resistance.- The 
heads of the assailants were received 
with pistol shots. Anxious to con- 
quer without danger, these pillagers 
renounced personal attack, and fell 
upon the carriages, which they broke 
in pieces, and destroyed also the fur- 
niture on the ground floor. The 
armed / force did not make its appear- 
ance till some hours after the tumult 
had comtnenced. The mob was dis- 
persed. The Emperor wrote to Ber- 
nadotte, to testily how much he was 
hurt at this disagreeable event, and to 
desite him hot to quit hi9 residence. 
The ambassador insisted upon having 
his passports, .which w ere granted 
him, ana be tfifited to Rastadt* there 
to waiVthe decisfodof t,he French 

* The ^mperor, anxious to maintain 
peace, which had caused so much 
bloodshed md ptfcer, yery jwqfnl sa- 
crificed called atrextraordmary coun- 
cil of state, to widen all the tp mistprs 
of the foreign powers were invited. 
After having examined, with equal 
attention, aha impartiality » the verbal 
process of the event, drawn np by 
Befttfddite himself, and the other $ 0 * 
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theAustrlan 



Bernadette bmteio i^iucceMor tbp 

J " t • iffo tfttus Parity pf mteutjQrv an% the 
* §ik0m gci^ii ta fonTard VourAeQe* 


the> tafidvatfon . , _ t _ „ ___ 

thartb* fiwfierttf and Msmibisiers yo^rfl ^icjwJ 7 The 

^ Jr "-“ J r: ^ 4 *' 


is ministers voJfcr(t View*/' The apnrbbatioftJhat 
; 1 h Itijf bri- y>Q be^w ^ piy piijft&ry £n4 dlplb- 
rfi firmness, matifc cbnflUeWrwpcetfiilly received. 


simws, #hfi bir the tfisadfiR f ~— , _ 

tirntf prtimM >0»SiWe.* r * A- courier Everything relativeto my second ca- 
fromAiftr cburr dfVienrta SrriVed at reerfs interesting tojme, on Account 
Barts A Ifttlte' time After Bernadette" I <*f the' error* .which several journalists 
secretary, with the Verbal process of have committed in the accounts, they 
the Adrian nriinister&vwho promised, have given to the public* ft affords 
besides, such satisfectioti as the. Di- menlea 


dees tire to i^lreve the time is not 
hactnry might 4 e&rd. jTbough agree- far distant, when the policy of the go- 
ing" that the ambassador was first in venrment will permit the French na- 
tlfewrorig, it is but just to acknow- tibn to informed according to the 

B&ftNADOTTS. 


ledge that the author of the delay in exact. truth/ &c; 

Sending the troop* |o restore tranquil- (Signed) 

^ ^ Mamesble, The B ring ihe Hme that Bernadotto 


Count of Cobentzel and Francis de 


Neuchatesu were ordered to ejiter into " 
eiplanatiorts with one another, in or- 

der to terminate amicably this new V/l ^± 1 *’™^^' Zft? 
dispute, and they conceived they had 

aucceeded, by making no further men- marrv h«- In Aiicnut r7oft Tr would 

fihd SLlLl^ife?” He" “went •*» ** diffic 5 lt for to have 
hank *a ma <k a betterchoice, either in respect 

to talents or morals. Small in stature, 

tSS53 ca«s!rsa2vs 


lowing ftttef to government : 
** CitiSSn Directors, 


though flattering* often proves fatal, 
and is well compensated by an incli- 
nation to bencvoienee-N-the favourite 


•• Tlie roipister for the ^reign.de, virtue of the Princes Royal of Sweden. 
s partmeht has informed me, that }’ou — * ■ - 

had appointed me minister to life Ba- 
tavian republic. The advantages, of- 
fered by shcjli an honou rahle m issipn, 
are certainly flattering ; and, although 
far from my country, l should be very 
touch plyasefl'lh live among ipen, who 
know '|hV, spetir benefits j bit J am 
■ pt*e ui^d frdm. dHin plyi risfifft h your 
withes % tflmi&f&U biT 
toMlf disseised witT' 

function 1 1! huwc -» * — - — . / ■> r -~k? . . . * • 

fatty, iay sentiments, 'Wg despatch to the throne of these kingdonCuv yet, 
ahtert^r f^ the *S*}r of Vienna. Ifoi*. from this time she must be a very 
know flattered by Important, as *he ,i> now, a very In* 

the embassy idfaeEiirperotf of A us- tenwtrag personage., • * ■ . . 

*Wa, obejribg. I in tender tlfflWAgl Highness ha* not 

to Kive fhefBrr^c^/konther prpdfof acted ln bny public capacity* but wo 
thy de vdtkftto tbts r R«pub|jc. Werebe|k ve °br inforntSUQA » correct, 
1 ibiflglio^v^wllth the descendants and that she has Uaoph Ibua^jgood- 


[T* 6e continued.] 

mmm.v ■ ■ wii. # 

Political and PuaLtc Chauac- 
te»s. ♦ • ’■* 

[From Playfair's Political Portraits.] 

Princess Chaklotte of Wales. 
rjlHlS Hung princess is now of 
JlttSmailc A age; jind thoufch we hopfcmany 
fced/ very yeatH may elapse before she is called 


K l am 


wpqmi&cmt'* 

>mm*r rf^bii^ 
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^^ ^.™„« y .hd ness pf Sispositibn, aCcompatu^wUh 
d find in' me a char bigs' apfrt Orhicfb fi w best 




ibt ' Miscellanea Setectd. ' {fofcf 

tfiseSA MM- 

<«£>!«*•* ^ * . *rt&P.» , . 

■f&ttt&sm d^#sns?,&: 

been very few } but amongif them the iotte ; and- we Bate only in the most 
proportion of the good and great 6a* respect fai/bot at tba »a»i»er-t ijne tiie 
far exceeded that of k}J>«i and there* rnost e<frr>est manner, to implore her 
fore there tano reason Tor any appre- Royal Highness no* to listen., toany 
hensioti tliafEn^titpd will toner from 0 f jhose persons who may wtsin to 
the teeptre bc* S ng intrusted to female ] ?3 d her to oppose the ntewiamof 


Bands. 


^ttras under a queen that England 

[rat became a errent: and imnnrtanf* . ■** ha$ tneS© W 


first became a great and important 
nations. It bad bftn 


seventy year* been 


great and war P ract * c * * m Bngfadd ter lead the 
like, under the Edwards and Henries. b «* r a PP 9r «* to oppose fhC rrignihg 
Eliwbtjth to prince, and Volume* nwghr be- filled 


but it was reserved for Elizabeth 
support the oppressed, and resist the " ri s j . “7 «««•-»€. 
oppressors* in other count ties. This P ractl £ e * ias brought nn thb countty ; 
was an honour of a higher class than ^ ut t ^ 1 08C we u ' 

that of donquests, however brilliant ; ramie# het Epyai Htghness 

and her . contemporaries as well as ^ ^bserve tlH? conduct of those tarty 
posterity, have anadmired that noble- £***&? t^y tertnjhernselves, pow 
minded queen who seemed to be ^^etbe bjtter ettemies of her 
seated on the British throne, for the J^er. This exartipfe ts enough Ibr 

her Royal Highne 

Victims of oppression in other conn- ^ut jf^ the present 


vast nib i/iiiini* unwuv, iui iijc a n . , r • . - t *-> 

grand purpose of giving reft%e to the {j er ??T aI ’ * 

victims cfoppre&ston in other conn- ^ut *f the present conduct of those 
tries, and at the same time giving early friends is not sufliciewt, we wish 
happiness to her people in her Awn* ^er Royal Highness tb liOOur. th$t. 

t .. L. * A i .... with tfinsfi ftarlv tfipiwf. ftiwinnfPfi 


ki the . most afpeient times great 
empires have owed their power and 
prosperity to queens. Europe has 
furnished three examples within the 
last centfiryj so that, judging from 
the past, there is _ not any reason ro 


with those early friends, originated 
that unhappy difference which has 
taken place between her royal' .pa- 


* From history we find that all great 
monarchs are so chiefly by the wis- * 
fear* the consequences of a female 1 dom in elm ring their counsellors and 
being seated on rite British thrbne. servants. The 'sovereign tan, in his 
There have Ufcen many inquiries' or her own person, do little, therefore 
Into the causer that have con tri bn ted it i* on tnaking a ^rpper selection’ of 
to render jhe female sway so bene- 
ficial to the people over whom it has 
been extended; but we shall not 
•enterrinto that subject, further than 
by observing, that in all ranks of life . „ 

tvoftien appear to be more attentive a good selection* of iervants. 

• to doing their duly, to those who tie- f jjfetja Tficrcsa, ariifCatham# IT. 
pend on them, than men ate; which of R'uwia, are eahiea deaf to their ye- 
acCunnts For their Care of their »ub- spccti»£*Vountsie»,'ahci femeetedan^ 
jects:' Jind as to their cappiies, admired over thejworrd. ' 
toaglfc '$>■ « rta.« dwctf;and abstruse The grisatnesf of tbe Assyrian raw 


those who are to ict, that success de- 
pends. The ready and penetrating, 
sagacity of a female well educated, 
and deeply interested in what is doing, 
renders her pectritariy fit Ibr making 



(ffjb* Icss f^u- 

^erinifmtion, site will be' roa<de tjie i) ob i a t >fP»Tingiyr^ Boa^ JBf itai n * 


Unless a queen r uas spirit and de- naie, though 

“ wwu 


tool ifgtfcers;' *nd unless she has a and Christina of Swede#/ wbo~ alt 
goodQbi^yt and disposition she will shewed great taientf *ahd r r J _ L 1 ^ 
T be dangerous to herself and her 16ve for the people intrust 
people. * . care. 





PolUml4m4 PutifcCteractcrs; 





yhplp .nation' do- from/nany xearsofgreatmisfi^tune.'f 
^^particularly * The princess *i|>ay therefore beOa- 
igtoherself,' • * . , - sured, that to weaken the hands of 
“ iqa). friend* have shewn government* by , countenancing the 


aU opposition,, is neither wise as heirpre- 
— fits 'Boyar Higfrnes*; and sujpptiye, nor becoming as toaparent. 
they have shewn it rancour of spirit. That which is contrary to nature, is 

ft i* not permitted td betray and* * bappipess* this is an ancient 
thfe* seSfet* of /ornaer intimacy, ‘in apophthegm; the truth of which is 
cdfoplfotfcewim ClieTedirigk ot prd-, engraven on the heart frrim an early 
sefflforftStffy: '*They should leave such pen «d, and which, *f forgotten, it 
conduct tq a Lady Douglas ; but it never is so with impunity.* 
dpes iiot' become those who wpuld We believe this respectful admo- * 
obtain confidence in national affairs, nition to be unnecessary in the pre- 
"Had JFreqerick Prir^pC of Whiles sent instance, but where an object is 
livid, to mount the throne* he might very important, mb much pains can 
probably have experienced the’ same never be tak&n for its attainment; 
treatment from his early frieftda j arid aud we are perfectly aware, that great 
af fbr his preiept Majesty, he came efforts will be made to" induce the 
to reign at so earlya period of his life, princess to lend' her countenance to 
■ that be had never been besieged by that same parly that has conducted' 
^position; but this may bede- itself so jll with rc?gardtoheriather, to 
l opoU, tl^at the same fate ever her whole family, aud to the nation.* 

... i,ajttend an hejr apparent, who is ^ „ . 

' •iwcientljr unfortunate to. head a f The opposition' writer, are at- 
Vtift : ^ * , _ . _ # teipptiug to piolre that ministers are 

; :» jiwr no longer •doubtful who at tat adopting their plans. No as- 
has. fmkrtjh.& the right line of policy seition can be more false, and none 
for these iasb twerity years 5 and the m oie insulting to the common sense 
dismissal of the early fribnds has saved Q f aiafiki nd. * 
t)iis country, and perhaps all P^urope, * The political. chiefs have gepgrafly 

7^ — — subservient emissaries . to surrouud 

* The early friends was a curious 'princes, who gain their confidence in 
title* Mr. Fox, the first early* friend, their hours of Amusement and con- 
was joo nu>re: Lord Moira Vnd Mr. -vivwlity. We could name some. of 
Sberidap. w^re not included: so that those culpable and contemptible pet- 
Lords Gjiey and Gf^nville represent sorts, who, about 4)10 period of the 
y friends. What birth of her Royal Highness, were too 
ip might b<? with active-and too Lucce«rfpl. Spch per* 


the group of, 
particularfriea 


Lp**tC*r#y, w.P <ip not kuow ; but cer* sons appear in the form of angels, but 
tmuly LpfU,. Grenville was not one of they do the work of demons j and the 
the e^rU ; fridud» of jus Royal F/jgh,- open aud unsuspecting heart h always 
”$$$9.* \TUfc- meaning .is certainly no- the most easily letl astray. 7 Where 
tfr jng ( more nor loss t^ao this, that the a breach is to be made between two 
into: power, persons, the business is peculiarly easy 
guittpdtheleadersbf opposition,, who to 3 band of accomplished and amiable 
ytpjj}' \nQt*idftitl€»lly, but by succes- tafrkhteem) federates. Sly insinuations, 
siorti represented ^?' the eirlydririids half-formed^ falsities, and significant 
of tbf prihce,. Fox, and, those looks, occasion painful feelings; and 


wrtOnplpug. to. opposition, and who 
furrotipdedi tbe prince previous to his 
marriage, were enemies to that mea- 
sure* . Wecxceipt Mr. Sheridan, Lord 
, Moira, .Colonel M* Mahon, and, in 


when parties die prevented, either by 
by the arts of others. 


those feeJings,*or 

from at* amicable eccUircissement, a 
lasting misunderstanding is the natural 

_ consequentee. The best and moat un- 

. „ . Je very persons who remain suspecting Are the most ready to fall 
iendfstiil, and wj>o were attached into the snare.' The Jjraye Othello 


yjiilty 16 Mm personally^ and hot listened' to the wieVcdTlagb, because 
Aperejy for jhe purposes of political be was top honourable to suspect, and 
jtHrigue, ' * - ielt foo severely "to seek explanatien, 
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Nswwaw^to latte 

testanfa bwfed both ItfofrdMf us fa 


athnl 
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b*tfer of' and phffi»nV 
ttaMt Of- ffwjinitet»«AferO*rii«t»of th» f 
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, in. establishing oaf 


* A*» thmtdwh thfs Thc^pe/Me Ending ihci 

Putcp province* went la a w# non* strances o£nq avail* w»e dofotj 


11 ■ U ffi r 4 l 4 «« 

their retnoB* 


fishing position* < JU tract to take info their own hapdi thq dpi 

there $*** reckoned a o$ (wrer tpan c^warv feformatioju Churches* «m 
350 large walled cities, ap4 <&00 con- were destroyed jp sevqral towns of 
«n dermic v tewDi* or k(ge y/Jlag** f all Flanders; but foe j)iiacip4 inhabit- , 
become rich by their application to ants behaved with temperance apd ; 
hrjts qnd commerce: foe same appUr moderation. A flew oath of allegiance 
cation had diffused a spirit of fade* was exacted, thf* the rfincfc of Orange 


side|abJe progress among aft ranks, numbeftof SU ranks, so that in foe 
It was then that Philip II. adopted course of a few days 100,000 famines 
those Impolitic measures to advance had le(jt the low cop n tries. f ftiair 
thfe cause of popery* and to enforce emigration so aUnfced the dufcbfosl 
obedience to nis tyrannical deputies* that she resigned the regptt?& and *m 
which cheated inch a spint of dis- ipeceeded by the Duke of Alva^wto 
affection as could be no Johgerscip- had been sent with an wtfytfwAm 
pressed. A deputation of tb& mil- men. The country was fated qrjMi 
conte tits, Krifo Wilftam prince of terror, tha Counts of tSgmoM «ma 
Orange, afcd his brother Louis of Horne were egetmed, «p$ fof estate* 
Nassau, vferted tipon thb Dueh&ft of of the Pfitice or Orange dtfrtfiscated^ 
Parma, (whri h ask been appointed re- The Prince* of Orafifk, ‘who haw 
gent of the Netherlands), and insisted been always % fevotMte^ambug tl*4 
eitlie# oft the dismissal of her chief people, was Host invited to tatar for 
counsellor, the t?a*dtaat Grftndvilfo, command of the armed" bftber pre* 
or the calUbg of an ^assembly of the paring to mist the Duke of Ajja; 

raf. The cardinal was dis- A series of brilliant stiacefcies \ 


States -genera! 

trussed, but wa^ succeeded by two of gained by the PH nee ip 'Brabant x 
his creature*, who tittd in hU foot- several topin' fo Overytseh Htrekfer* 
steps. Increasing rdigiobs persecu- lahd, and Friesland, toerfc’talmtt, whilst 
♦ions, and the power of the inquisition, another party of the patriots Vbsdw 
A remoanttutiddfoas font to the King themselves fofotew of North ffoifeifd, 
at Madrid, wtiffeh was favourably re- The ardour of the patriots was, ffewu* 
ceived; but tbe obnoxious measute* ever, damped? and fHo spirit of thp 
were stttl Continued, in the mean Spaniards revived by the newt of the 
time the’ diaboHtal combination torrid foafelfe^of fiartwolmadw. Tbe 
formt# by € harlfo IX. of France, And 1 ^rinCiffownd hftnfot# Obliged to retire 
J#abqttabfSj*ain, for the mawteteof fo the province of Holland, kfoi nff 
the pnbtestauts, was known in tbd the casttes'whicfh he lad taken to the 
NethoHandti a generaiassocfaHnnVas mercy of the endmy. TBa affairs of 
foiindd for foe abolishing the power the patriots now became ptechrloOt, 
of the 7 luquftitiott- fort* association, 'notqdttttaddfot the/ still gained sontp 
headed by Hetwry de^Btodeurode, a partial sdcCettes* In l«te kb attempt 
descendant of the Earls r of Holland, to negrtmhtfon toolr p'/cei feut forp 
Waite# oft the rh ge tft in sdeh a for- couW come to we fofoWof ncComnM^ 
tntdabfe body# thjfo she was obliged to datum. Ahpilt^ifow a afom’ made (nr 
orofolrtber^tnfofo idftneifa towards tbe patriowtn foueea £lTaab«fo;%lfoi> 
obtaloitfoisfieif d^ntmdt. if % bow- m Wtaitf "conditions; ^ ^ them' 
rrmw sfe could ofoafe ho repdld tHa bf*t4em 

b^for ! wa^ "fetn PbUJp than that The City of Ghcnt-Was nfoen \ aMfotr 
p to d fo ifcfc fortufo, should be bang- inhabitants of Adforfop j^laio fob 
ed instead of bbrnt. good cause { 
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Jibeiti# 
» 




4®tl* 



merit cototMrc*' attfittogferi blMfr iAn 
Mtm 411. J£ieg s tin* komvtf, fe Wm ittMtiSm* 

, and rrinc® of Orapg,, oat Iona- are »waa of tho matotttta 

thm mm*f wmmwk<4' U* gw**- of rejtouqrth# wtafuMy 

sew. '®jj» tome oasMHhbmatiMit aae «ko «tfck*# 1 «wl»lible > *nd wtofe? 
reaUraoer to the amb«wn #f Loafs tbtt'htatrcwl MUatfy tvbMptotfgr 

jiarch R 'gati the safeyr of Europe. yoke <0 a tpartyer refer* modetasep 
The ttatdh tfepublid had been on yet with Greater resolution or <rofe& * 
the define from the time of William net* than thp Dutch have latilyttccms 
and Mary, till the French revolution and the onhrgjteat question is, wtfew 
put ad end to its government and Its '* ^ 


ther the Caftmhe provinces Of aifc^nt- 
Belgium should Be united* wit# the* 


The King of Spain made additional 

preparations for a vigoroift prosecu- rout to abandon a cause lie t^adobt 
non of ihe war; and the States general adopted from interested motives, 
made another application to Queen At length the proving h Jr life 
Elizabeth# and obtained from her a advice of the Prince or Qr^oge, & 
promise of <£100,000, and 6000 men* solved to solicit the assistance abjl 4 
uhich she afterwards declined send- protection of $e Dujfce of Anjou, ^c- 
jng At last the prince perceiving cordtpgly they sdlcmpty renoutufeu 
that little confidence was to be placed the allegiance of Pnjlip, and ackhow- 
in the unanimity of provinces rent by ledged as their sovereign, Frabtfr 
faction, dtfimrvt in religion, and di* Hercules de Valois. Duke of Atenaen* 
Vided by ambition, political maxims, and AnjOuf But although the Prffic^J 
and private Interest, formed the of Orange was the $(4 at ptbrmtiv of 
scheme of more closely uipting the the measure, attd even prated tW 
piovmoes of which he was governor, duCd coronet on the bekd of inenbw 
and cementing them with tpose more sovereign, yet he still pbsmssed the 
contiguous, in ,wbieb the pro^estant greatest inductile and antnOrUj h* 
interest prevailed# This measure was the Upifcd Provided. r • 

prosecuted with that alacrity and *d- When PhHfp found wr Cohhf dot 
dress for which William was da* bribe the Prince of Orange ta his ip* 
served!* celebrated* terest, he resolved to use every mr- 

On the USilof January 1579, dcs thoA to rfd himself of so dangerous an 
potfes from the provinces or Holland, opponent; he pi oscriledf the prince, 
Zealand, Utrecbt* Friesland# Gro- and offered 25,000 crewm to any peri 
mngttt, Ovuindj and Gueldeiland, son tlrnt would bring him to MsdrftL 
met at Utrecht, apd signed the afli- dead or alive. The greatness or the 
ance eve? since, known by the frame reward, and a bigbtteff regard for thb 
of the Union #a Utrecht, the basis 6f, interests of the CafbbUe reltgfon, 
that oomUionweaUh so renowned by prompted several to attempt rourjtar* 
thp appellation af % Coiled trpr ihg the Prince of Ontngt. HvWj 
yfnecn The object oJ[ ibis uifeonwa# rowiy escaped astaslhmnorf in *4 
not to 4Wdo these seven pro, vipers but two feais after be mbit KMr 
from > the other ten, or to renounce the merited fate a* Drift# h&tffr.mdF 
pacidcationofQheot^ bbfttopftwve -of one Gbfoh, err, as ha ft tomftmiy 
their liberties by moreTigoroui opfo calfed, BaKhacnr Orirard. About the 
fat ions, find united ctowtftiK t$cy same time tbtf Duke of AftttU <«Wfc 
ftrt thprutmeAUs one protlode, W «hd the pttfelucet of KrfttM Ofof 
yer to be divided^ by testament, salb, Xefilaud apbofotad SKatfriUC, sod Of 
or agreement j but Opeh partkulaf UfoW Pritftb of Cr^p, fo bbtbrif 
|mvi^aadoity^«f^v5rfts pel* 9md«lfoittKb«d6a|f^ - 

rtgll% eosfori* SodMatUfot. A ifwefe wsA Ap aftef qfon4U^i| 

tSg^janri&E^ & 

friff* mUtim*. SwU,. , _ _ 

1MWD; ^ 'g®i P wet, wtabltohmg tg» 

krtUiog, ukI tBe prbe* wu too of the Seven United IHoviDce*. 



, Mu&Bato* Mebtk r. 


c tt te g y x ’ Maama^Hawh* 


(/«« 


~Wja* 

5 K ^ i . t. , 

ra^caVWta 
r to mm Mi, 
• at t^, twinning pf the- 
war with France, particu&rty at the 
twnp «ben;ibe^4t#4 a ; sewMte oom- 
WM l-M> -Cbarifroi in Jrabapt,, m 



We «e»no/ ii-i#* /A* itmci*u etimhni 
o«r< rimfewf #**»* -«*** 

'*% wy* MUkrtt Vetoing Ok Upper* 
tonify to' express our dvttofo that 
EAuis 4CVHL has had virtu* -md 
l firmnc*s ' though to math to* da* 
aided hHt*ner\ ha abhorrence* of his 
H trader, by specialty omitting his 
hath* among those yf aU the other 
Marshal upon whom he recently c*n~ 
fcrtcdHh* honour of the €ro$s of St 
Lams. A different dross would St 
Ah* fittest n ward for such a ruffian as 
he has proved h ini'* If, tn his conduct 
towards the (hooted city and inhabit- 
ants of Hamburgh. 

•One of tlte ifcost -wicked of the* 
# Ft e ric h generals, the most cruel, fe- 

Once more the** United Provinces ro ^ tts * ar ^ rapacious,* 
btfUeifley liberty and hmpmws under , His conduct at Hamburgh it, per- 
the punces of this Illustrious house j haps, the most atrocious of any 
Apd We hdpe that, profiting by past throughout the • terrible revolution, 
experience, fcey wifi in futurS give because it » now without ami iufc- 
them a more pealons support than c, * Bt wtottve. When war H com- 
tlly My« hither U dope. * mertced, many than may become 


jXm* the! pedo^tbe; ifjies wc{* 
ObtolwMO -«pjU the the prince 
cause to tills country wjib bis, utbey, 
and be ba$ not since, we believe, 
been engaged in any military capa- 
city; indeed, the continent was so 
ovefrUn for fifteen years, (hat there 
was nothing to be done tyut to pre- 
serve Integrity of ptin£fph?sr till the 
storm shduld Cxhai^t Itself. 



tijbade * bttt it was through a mistaken noW w *™ m %> °^ st> ™ m 

*”*>•%» «»- .*m«" 

aid-de-camptothe great Wellington, through necessity^it isa m.sfbrtuite 
in such a maimer as to obtain hifbdr* raiher'than a matter of blame i but, 

sSiK^. * *""’** scerss^ssiesi 

pne*pf the most marked traits of, necessity, o r even the evils 

t^dWpHin^qn-s character .is, that haw beta aggrii«te<rby fevery Weabs 


r the most sincere and 

icale^ubut faaUmen ®6nbptrtw stud tfJavottit* sewn to be 


-qied „ , , 

nor neglects, bo 



: ^%Sis|I ny 4 ®4 h ^Si ' S3g“3S 

4» tfomi bftlelven-crtshes the* and 


pre and »gn&~ mia xjm^eter#, even in U>»* yocjuu 
er. ,»! and oywo the. revolution began, s$4 
»f nftiwAyifiPU qUkpft. $ u- 

y»W dar. and'^WWrjfof. W» ovrp pr/W 


lop is apd Other property jb^JOn, 
h#«. 
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'Peculiariti&'qjF Religion, ifC. 

fo the 




It will ,fce a 


w«4«l thfe/pftnaw fniM- c 
ton attaches of* tim r worM q& ^n. ; d|$ap^ r 
Th®feJa<no. doubt .n^aca, Si^st abfl rau 
b« fordiirfea 4«i iurgoyeiv j» tl&pre- . Sdcl^superfal , _ .,.____ 

sefotcase* ^ad^irtdecd, if ft not, tftekpd j men ks .- Davbuft ueggt mft, 
a great portion of thq French nation however, fo ba £ riuk$ of, thegeneiki 
roust be brought to punishment, tor i odemhibr, t He add tome mberahafre 
they' rejoiced in the success of tfesir spued beyond forgivaie^,' and thty 



at^veiy vtUanqui add 


plundering army till the last, moment, ought to be "punished for 
The burning' of Moscow was cele- future, exarpple. 
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Peculiarities of McJLama lUirGioN : Altars, Musical Instbw- 

m ENTS/ &c. &c. ■'■ ■’ • • 

* ‘ * -• ' 1 v , 

? ■ [Fronr Klaprath'S. Travels in the Caucasus.} ,V 

jf>z our number forMarch sic extracted from this valuable work, some interesting 
particular* r rid ting to the Lama worships The following details are. in con * 
tinualionoffhat anliredent article. # - * « « 

internal arrangement of ail . His worshippers merely touch if wiih 
JL t he temples is essentially alike, the forehead to receive the benediction , 
At Genduu Dardsbaling, described which the Lama imparts to the pep- 
above, the inner, walls an^l ceiling are pie by imposition* of hands. Still 
completely covered* with paper, made further to the right of these two 
by the Lam 4 s»UKmselves t ,The ground throne*- is an altar For sacrifice^ pro- 
was orange* and, upon jt, appeared vided .with nil the requhite uteii^ils ; 
many great Lax or dragons impressed and on the wall beiiipd it aye Suspended 
with Cjhihese'paint and stamps, which magnificent- allegorical pictures ofihe 
also thdV had themselves very inges saints. ; Dp thejQiUtern or left; side.of 
nioudy cut out. ■ . llfis altarandrhe lwo Uironesmre sorpe 

Immediately os^entWing the. door elevated seat* for Jlie/principal Lamas 
yon perceive opposite to yon, at the who assist their superior in hisfunc* 
north wall, a, Johy throne with nine tions. The whole north wal) in ge- 
s rages of very curious carved work, neral is full of pictures of file most 
Before it stands a small high fatye f distinguished saints, and all the [other 
and on t lie east sjde arc steps by which sides are hung with, neat allegorical 
the phief priest ascends to perform pamtiftgs. Bv the .tvventy-foUr pillars 
public worship. On the table ane of this temple, on each side of tbe 
laid book vabeli and other inslru- middle avenue, are long ranges of. 
meats. Ahc^iJve throne is a splendid benches provided vyilh cushiot», nd 
silk canopy adCMrn^ with- beautiful small low tables placed before fnitn 
fringe and . tassels. [Behind are very for the ’ Inferior clergy, ‘ who * are^so 
neat cushions. ; No person, 15 allowed numerous that when seated, in 7 Vows 
to mount this throne the superior they pqcupy i^he whole area of~tJie 
Lam^ who falUupon his knees , and temple^ excepting ajfew nafrd^'MS^ 
fo^his attitude perform* divine wor- sages. All /tn& rest af.fhe 'j&dQggi* 
sfpp. Oft the right hatjd is another gatlon are ^bliged tq be coritent to kit 
larger .a»4 "higher throne of a or st^od Ip the gallery and halli with 
..sutyilaf constructipm but supported at doors and windows open; and when 
. the by WoojMnd other parved and t}ie benediction is given;, ffidy ‘ 
(pahued figures, aftd .dhc^rated with sqarpejxroom to^ntef W Ml 

ha^si%0caus^ 

,1 hrohe are Ijkewise, just on the. ttgjhi \w 
.of the invisible presence of G6d. left of the entranced two raised seats 
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MtRttftim** SttrnUm . 

^ s U&raug 

- or Walk up wd pur* water, awfbwWeeu Wttefig 
fr •<&$*£ inferior otaM An eighth, sbrocw hdt Bi foe 
, fob people, to en- m of a limp. Pastil# also araftet 
pt qttia*. mtweaii out in particular, small mmk, h 
avenue ip the mid- the private temples or people %f m^k 


I rows of 


poos amf fortune a large case with fUss 


m qn» Jmm b f the s(t. door* or a splendid canopy withcfcr- 
^««wp^^ 0 eera{n psrfms add pray- tains, is provided for such an attar, 
era of tb^kfemng, accompanied with to protect these sacred articles from 
» other mtttic, and also brass trumpets dost and smoke. All the wood- Work 
a fathom In length. of the attars and their different stages 

The interior arrangements of the is moreover decorated with peculiar 
srqaller temples are only more simple, caning and painting of good design, 
but' in other respects the same, and The ground is always cinnabar 'ted ; 
consist of a high-altar, double rows the edges^are either painted yellow or 
of cushions, symbolical decorations, gilt, and the whole is covered with 
and musical instruments : but as the the durable Chinese lacker. The 
. chief luma seldom performs divine fore-part ot the altar and its stages is 
service in these small chapels, thei e painted with flowdrs only, and sup* 
isnoparWcidartiironeerectedforhim. ported by lions ; all this U not arbi- 
They are merely designed to affoid trary, but a regular allegory. In 
the people the convenience of attend- front of the altar there is always a 
irig the prayers addressed to different smaller end lower table of equal length 
taints and the solemnities on the with it, and likewise painted and var- 
prayer-days, in yeveral places at the nished. On this table is placed a 
same time, without being disturbed vessel, in. which lighted pastils are 
by the difference of these devotions, daily set up, and a brats ewer, which 
TO the most sacred objects of the is every morning replenished with 
temples belong Likewise the numerous fresh water, for tho pin pose ol filling 
symbolical figures of the gods and up the above-mentioned Zogosu, and 
spirits, and other things relative to sprinkling the altar and theofteritigs 
religion, as also the altars. They, ere On this table also is commonly kept 
of different dimentions, but always a small censer, Ac. Before the altars 
curiously wrought. The akars Tap- are various cosily curtains adorned 
zang or SctoraH of the small temples with jewels. 

> - *.*— ■ -* Though the decoration of the altars 

* * one general principle, 
there is a great 


are composed of a kjnd of table with 

three stages. Which is two or three is governed 
ells In length, the same in height, and yet in this j 
ond ell In breadth. Each stage of the difference, because very different 
altar is raised two or three wersehok prayers and equipage for the altar Are 
above the other, according to the na-* prescribed for the service of (be v*ri- 
turejof Us construction. On the op- ous saints : this, however, bas no 
mmmt stage always stands a long relation to any difference m tbedb- 
tntrrow and rather high box of neat ject of the doctrine, but rather tp the 

* workmanship, which is exactly of fundamental principles of fintb. 

the same dimentions as the highest To the sacred furniture of the 

* stage, and m which are deposited all altars belong several other articles, 
the bdofes, images of gods, and other A round, highly polished metal mir- 

" sacred things j these are takeo out ror {ToUi) or various dimenllbhs, 
on solemn occasions alone, at which provided behind with a small handle, 
times this highest step of the altar to whichis tied a white silk ribband 
serves to bom the bookijWhich are (CAoddae), And a high metal jug With 
most superbly bound. The middle a neck of regular workmanship (foriu- 
' i?s§6 of the altar it for the imrees of dp}, always form part of a complete 
4 foe gods mother oaimed figures, «qtugwga far the altar.# Infois rbl, 
And mentitsW wCnfce, consisting of in which k kept t he eonseewfor 
tmfo metal bowls: these,* filled wuh water, is put a stalk of Indian «wkT 
vegetable^ 4re set out in row* The gpeus tiAd a»gr 


1 ^ 'Peculiarities of the Lama Religion f SfC. 

most , bqiuti&l peacock’s feathers. . nerally above a fathoq* in length, *a<J 
These fethers ara ^ii^tiippecl in the when blown mast be heliFby two 
cdns&prated’ water, x and the altar- and persons; suspended frori>a pole. Fur- 
other thing* belonging, to the offering t her, metal prates, Zang and Zeln&h; of 
ate sprinkled 1 with them. This Bum- variousBizes. In the middle is a round 
ba also is covered bn the Outside with hollow with a t broad brii/i, and they 
sr wh(itc tflk- ribband.* To this vessel afe beaten \H tirhe, at the public ser- 
b'elongs likewise- the Mandat, a cu- vice, sometimes piano and sometimes 
ridusly Wrought 'basin for the most forte. Another metal instrument, 
sacred beverage (Thus set), which' is Chart aw goi, is Composed of a large 
poured Upon the holy image, and plate with a curved border. It is 

when it htits down is caught in this ming up by cords, and struck with- a 

vessel to' be distributed among the stick. Small hautboys, Bischkuhr- 
people. Close to the principal altars, Gattgurik, likewise a loud-toned wind 
and on the right sidd of them, stand instrument, made of the lohg arm- 
as many as three smaller ones, oil bone of a vanquished hereditary ene- 
Which the numerous sacted, articles, my. Choncho , or the priest's bell 
consisting of different musical instru- with its sma 11 brass sceptre. Dang- 
men ts, are placed between the other scJiah f n little metal Ml, which is 

utensils belonging to the altar; for struck* Dung, the. beautiful shell of 

oil certain occasions the bowls, to the an Indian sea-snail, which has a very 
number at least of five very large and. piercing sound. Lastly, the Domher , 
seven smaller ones,.tfre ranged in from a Hi tic drum, about the size of a very 
seven to nine different ways in rows, small flat Saucer, bedten only by two 
To the requisites for the altar belong large knots fastened to it by a short 
also the SchaLw or Dorma, the meat- string. All these musical instruments 
offerings to thegods. They are made have thei^ prescribed uses, and belong 
of dough, of a pyramidal *tnrm, great to the sacred furniture of the temples 
and small according to different ordi- and altars. The music itself is a 
nances, very curiously decorated with mixture of tremendous sounds, which 
flowers of snow-white fat, likewise . shake the ‘whole temple, and would 
Well pointed, and placed in rows of rather scare than attract the connois- 
even each, and sometimes in double seur. It is nevertheless perfectlyTe- 
lfees, These. meat-offerings serve gnlar in its way, by no means arbi- 
only for a certain time, after which trary, and the clergy are particularly 
they are commonly thrown away for nice in the choice of their musical 
the beasts in some clean unfrequented pupils. Only the great drum, Kan- 
part of the steppe, and fiesh ones are garga, the bells and bowls, Zang t are 
provided. struck in time, to accompany the joy- 

The musical instruments of the ful, psalms and hymns of praise to 
temples are of very different kinds, their gods, when the whole of the 
The prodigious* drum, Kangarga , is ecclesiastics join in these psalms and 
moved about upon legs ot carved in their general religious litanies, and 
work. It is two or three arschines in thus give animation to their temple • 
diameter, about 'six wersthock high, music. The remaining wind .and 
covered at both ends with camel -skin other instruments are in general used 
parchment; and on the outside com- at terrific exorcisms, but never with 
monly painted verv curiously with hymns of praise and litanies, 
dragpns, and vafnishech In theser- Among the most remarkable of 
vice of the templet if 'is hung upon the sacred utensils of the temple is the . 
poles, and heaterr 1ft very different Kurda , a cylindrical vessel of wood 
times, both quick and slow, by meaul or metal, either very small or of inj- 
of a cudgel of regularly-curved hard mense size. In its centre is fixed ou 
wood, covered at the upper end with iron axle; but the interior of the 
leather, and 'provided with a handle cylinder, which is quite Jrollovr, is 
at the lower. * In the next place, a filled with sacred^writings. th'e leaves 
great posaUn* {Burak) of brass*; of of which are all stuck one to another 
singular workmanship, in three divi- at the edge,, throughout *he wholp 
sions, which hre pushed out in blow-* length. This paper is rolled tightly 
big. The wbble Instrument 1 is ge- round the axis of the cylinder till the 
Universal Mao. Vol. XXL 3 N 





rapa on the oufsicfc* with allego- 
rubai repress v tat ions, of Indian pray- 
ers, and varnished. Tlfis cylinder Js 
/^jtene^ ^priglitjii a frame bjf the. 
axis | so that the Jat ter, by means of 
awheel attached to it belowj may be 
£ef a going with a string, and wWi a 
slight jmjrkepl pi a constant rotatory 
motion., . When thiifcy Under & large, 
another t wice as small, and filled with 
writing, is fixed for ornament oh the 
top of if. The inscriptions on such 
fn-ayei;- wheels commbhly consist of 
masses for sfkils, psalms, "and the six 
great general litanies, in which the 
most moving petitions are preferred 
for the welfare of aH creatures. The 
text they sometimes repeat a hundred 
even a thousand times, attributing 
:xv>m superstition a proportion ably 
augmented effect to this repetition, 
ana believing that by these frequent 
copies, combined with their thousands 
of revolutions, tHey will provo so 
mucjti the niore efficacious. You fre- 
quently see» as well on the habitations 
of the priests as on the whole roof of 
the temple, small Kilrda placed close 
fb^each Ollier, irf rows, by way of 
ortyarttent ; and not only over' the 
gates, bttfTikewistf in the fields, frarrfes 
set up expressly for these praying* 
diachin^s, which, instead qf being 
moved by a string, are turned by means 
of four sails, sliaf ed and hollowed out 
like spoons, by tlie wind. 

Other similar Kurda are fastened to* 
sticks of moderate thickness ; 3 lead- 
“ * th< ' 


of airland continue’ totum round *t 
long as the. fire is kept up. : . ■ - • , 

/A fifth kind or. Kurds. is cvecfgj em 
k small stream of watef, upon a font** 
aatfori IJke that qf a mffi, Over wpicb 
a.kmal) house 1$ built to nrotepi if 


tire cylinder is m like manner Kgpt ip 
a constant circular ' motion. These 
Watet-Kuida are commonly con* 
strutted on a large scale, and math* 


bitan ts of a whole district. They haye 
a reference to all aquatic animals# 
whether alive or dead# WhqiCJtemporai 
and eternal happiness is the aim of 
the writings contained in theft* x in 
like manner as the object of the. fire- 
Kurda is the salvatibp of the souls of 
all ahirnais Suffering by fire. ‘ 

The allegorical representations of 
the holy, xUvin&Kumaii genii and 
symbols constitute a particular, species 
of ornament of tlie aStark. , 0 / these 
there are two classes \ the JDolon Mr- 
tenth, or seven jewels, and thb tia%- 
than, Tak'ku, or . eight altar-pieces.. 
They form two dfetmet sets, and are 
either made of irfetal fixed; on pp- 

J}j’c .J. U ...» 
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once Het a-goiug, keeps it with rhe 
Kelp of the stick in constant motion, 
^uch-like , prayer-wheels, neatiy 
Wrought, are fastened upon short 
sticks to a small wooden pedestal, and 
stand’ Upon the altars for the use qf 
iqu* persons. Wfole the prayer- 
iheel is *hus turned j*oohd With one 
hVid, the devotee takes? the rosary" in 
Ch& other, and at the same time re- 


seven jewels, are : first* the figur^ of 
a wheel, Kurda Rrdcriifc, emblema- 
tical of, the.divine, everlasting, uh in- 
terrupted Existence pf , Schigimuxaili. 
Second! y r ^n.eJephapt^ Satin Ef&nih, 


Erc/enih, an emblem of his . a^Ke*- 
celling,, rapidly-operating .wbdbln. 
Fourthly, aaaraeq warrior# Z&nk- 
gien Nofon y mmm % a ^yffiqpVof his 
power, FtftBly# P minuter* Tv?m- 


peaty penitential psalms 
A fourth kind 6ft these Kurda is 
cdpstfUciedoh the same principle as 
those thick airelurned by wind* pnfy 
t iss^ewbat smaller* and dha frame 
n adapj^d to be Jiung by a, cord in 

WT 


cbari^s , surpassThg all conception. 


Seventhly and lastly, theBr^miiV^dir 
bol of the philosophers* •tqne^^iodra- 
manifi Mrdenih* ^thztU, the, pOssas- 

* <* * »«■ ■> — * <7*r- ■ . ■ |i * •* ;» i» v % - 

♦The original invention of ib'£ 
.. ,, of the philosophers* stone in 

disputable h* 
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Peculiarities of ifaJ^$Jpfigion, Stc. 
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tip ocean,. so here the .warn qtf the 


sea and stem of a italely pliet 

^ ^ " *he.b*$e 


*• - from them are We the 

. ~ t * ■«. % — °* the replenished dish. Ip the taijtU 

pt paper ltf following manner die pf it are commonly s^eq three 
b 8& u H* r * Y$ty >. curious parasol beautifully-coloured apricots, which 
pt uttiht^te; Eludes to his heavenly ' have been chosen for the eru^tem qf 
protection $ .stad, 2, Dung tfurati, a taste. On one side lies either a lute 
Spiral posaun. ^o his', all-peftetrating, or the spiral .posaun already men? 
attractive .apd natural Voice. 3 . OU tioned, as the symbol of heading •, arid 
sohrp Ultosfu h an ingeniously inter- pp the other a vessel with coajfs and 
twisted ribband* called the science of smoking incense, the .emblem of 


Si: 
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:old smell. At the top is a circular, metal 
es altar-mirror, to denote sight ; and at 

it _ i * ’ • I : • 1 


are .emblematic of ids contentment the bottom on either side a very large 
with all ins^tiablenjBss. 5 . Linchiowa, superb veil, the symbol of feeling, 
the lotus, expresses, the beauty and The stem of the sea-plant with these 
egreOableness of his countenance, emblems is to be seen in good pic. 
p. fiumta, ait ewer, has a reference hires of their most revered saint 9 . 
to his neck and breast. 7. Simla- The plant* or rather tree* is $6 high 
manik, the philosophers’ stone, to the that the image of the saint in tup 
wonderful works of his bands; and middle faces the upper part of it. 
fl. Kytda ,, a little wheel, to his feet. The top p£ this tree lias the appear. 
This symbol is found also in .various anCe of a bush, in which is repre.. 
delineations of Schigimunih- sented a small figure of a saint : it is 


called Gell'afaktscha, and more highly 
venerated than any other tree, it fs 
a tree of paradise* whose nature and 
fruits, are accounted inestimable, in* 
corruptible, pnd divine. 

To the allegorical decorations of the 
temples and altars belong also pictures 
pf the mystical emblems of the seven 

Eowever are smaller and more rare, 
over apother in 3 dish. As the matter The ordinary decorations of the 
for the formation of all creatures is temples and altars are far more sim- 
lupposed to have been derived frpm pie than those for fpstiyajs ; the most 

■ — • — 1— 1— , . , — splendid are reserved for the white or 

of his. exertions to obtain possession first month of the year* In every 
of it, and his final discovery of the thing that belongs to the temple aijd 
secret. By the' term Sindamamh. or altar the white silk QAaddakn intro 

ili* finned m mtioh as 


the pbilosopheu’ stone, the Indian .duped as much as possible. , This is a 

l ^ a 1 it* #raii«*A frnm tliA amollAct mpoanrA tn a 


' A third . series of similar emblems 
for the decoration of the altar is called 
Tatyn Kvssul. Jn general they are 
pnly painted, after nature on the, front 
pf the a)tar, but .sometimes they are 
wrought very' neatly in metal, and 
placed upon »t* Tatun Kussvl is the 
symbol of the five senses* They are 
represented singly, with a lotus for 
their base* and in pictures lying one 



put measure.” . Many Indian paints 
hear in their baud? an emblem of this 
system* to debate their i n finite sancti ty. 

Jp their best plctules.we seldom find a 
tipgle, but a triple stone running at 
upper, end to a point, and »ur- 
w Jth the. radiant colours of 
4pe' t , rainbow. Its immediate atino* 
If^r^i^sttflfpied with the jffpm.fi _ .. 
.melted met^l, whilst at a greater dis- ,f i4p| 
.ianceit eahibiuihe rainbow-coloured such ' 
it , active , of *H f flames* Jt§ 


yery neatly ornamented with flowers, 
ana texts from the sacred writings are 
Wrought on their borders. 

thp rpsaries of the Lamas belong 
.also to the .prnanqputs of the altars. 
The most cpppmou are^ composed qt 
|08 corals, and they are used not 
only by the 'priests and ecclesiastical 




„ J*. or wear it roaod. their neck*, 

”'8Ni ^ 'SmwSi §.wy' ef 
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a thouparid corals and another of narrow^ sometimes 
twenty -one were in fashion, but since others of prodigious site. The WrjjA 
the time of Schigkncinjb they have han<J is always very neatly VjtitteUjf 
both fallen into disuse.’ with flourished capitals, and mad. 

’Their images of the £ods, and the like the European,, from. the left to 
pictures of innumerable* saints, with the right and from the tbp to 'the 
which their temples are filled, and bottom of the page. Evefjf leaf is 
which are met with on all domestic detached, and as the volumes are n<|- 
and family altars, are of different ver stitched it is numbered on one 
kinds. Of the former, the ''small as side. The contents of the chapters 
well as the very largest are of cast are always placed in the margin, ei- 
rhetal, and very neatly gilt. At the tlicr On the right or left. Eacn work 
foot of the pedestal there is always a has a particular title, and at the end 
cavity, in which consecrated, exor- t there is generally an index according 
cised, articles and writings are depo- to the Tibetian alphabet. The hpdy oj 
sited, and secured with a cover. The the work istlividcd into sections, ancj 
images of the gods which have been the latter into chapters. No preface 
Stripped of (peso relics are no longer or introduction is ever to be found ; 
worshipped, but may be restored by but at the conclusion there is common- 
jgreat Lamas to their former cotise- ly a postscript by the translator, prin- 
qiiencc. The larger are for altars, ter or publisher, which terminates 
and the smallest of all are worn in with good wishes for the utility of the 
cases suspended by ribbands to the work. Not only the Mongol books, 
breast i so likewise arc other images but likewise those of Tiber and India, 
of the gods 'made ' of consecrated are of the form described above. E icti 
earth, mixed with the ashes <Jf burned volume has a thin board on either side, 
Lanyas, very neatly moulded, and When you read, yoii place these Jeaves 
either gilt, or painted of a cinnabar if they are of large size on small fa- 
ted. •' bles before you, and by means of the 

Paiptings of the gods, of every size, boards you*may very conveniently 
are met with on all kinds of silks and gritsp th6 book, which is cut accord- 
other stuffs. Their execution is va- ing to their length. The edges of the 
rious, and the rarest on account of leaves are coloured redor yellow, as 
their excellence are of - the highest are also the boards, winch are more- 
value. You likewise find some of over varnished with the strongest 
curious needlfe-work ; one of these lacker. With strings of immoderate 
which I saw, and which was very length, either made of silk or neatly 
large, cost the Mongols, who made wrought with ‘ other materials, the 
it themselves, upwards of a thousand books are tie.d as' tightly as possible 
rubles.’ They worship also figures between their boards.' They are be- 
that are either printed, black upon sides wrapped in a particular manner, 
paper, or merely m outline; but these according to the importance of their 
r as well as all others must be copses contents, in a very large silketi dr 
crated. cotton cover, sometimes ^doubled. 

Their religious works belong also These various envelopes aVe ofteft 
to the most sacred articles of their more expensive than the book Itself, 
temples. They are either written or Over this covering a very long, broad, 
printed. Now that the Tibetian Lama wrought ribbana is carried severau 
religion has' been for sorrte centuries times round, and in this state the 
propagated in Mongolia, aud high erfed books are exposed to view cm 
schools .'ire founded, all (be works of the uppermost stage of the altar. 
India and Tibet are not only translated The rich Save particular pieces, sjten 
Into the Mongol language, but like- as massses for souls, penitential psalm* 
Vise'cpt fn the dearest manner in and litanies, written with the fines* 
wood*nd prmfist j m that these na- gold powder bn dark bluep&per. 
tipns, efter th# example 6f several sacrea printed work* have on tnb 
CWdesd M^ikolian' Wbvincfef, peri- tight and left side of the ttu£*pag&fr 
tW ; Wh2b l bf their fceligWs nbatly-engraved representations & 
%6r*htp^ih f their y mother tOngile. the sainfe*ofwhottitney treat Every 
Their characters a to always long add section, sometimes ev6nwerytnapWfi 
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and the concluding page, are thus de- 
corated. * Thebooks and manuscripts 
of a religious nature ate reverencecl as 
diyuie . 1 A book or print mast never 
be rudely handled, of laid in a mean 
or dirty place ; it chust not be stained 
in the least; it must not be touched 
with the skirt of the coat, t(je edge 
of the. shoe, or any impure vessel ; 
neither must it be covered with any 
thing of little value. When sacred 
writings are removed from one place 
to another, they are fumigated with 
spices, or for want of these with 
odoriferous herbs. Whoever would 
look into a holy book must previously 
obtain its blessing by touching it with 
folded hands and bowed head. Ifpny 
person borrows one, he makes a small 
present to the owner, on returning it, 
for incense to fumigate it, or adds 
some new decoration to the cover. 
Near large collections of N books a 
small altar is expressly erected, at 
which offerings are maue and incense 
burned tor the works. At a public 
removal of them, particular cere- 
monies, accompanied with prayer and 
music, are observed. The literary 
stores possessed by thcs£ people are 
exceedingly copious, and of infinite 
variety ; so that the great number of 
works wi*h which I am acquainted 
are but a efb&iderable part of the 
Whole of those which the Russian 
Mongols have during a long period of 
time and with great pains collected 
All their books, in regard to the sub- 
ject-matter, are of Indian origin^and 
you meet with no alterations in reli- 
gious. customs and the service of the 
temples. Now aqd then, but very 
rarely, explanations and illustrations 
of certain works are produced by the 
patriarchs in Tibet. Their most ex- 
tensive work, taken from the lips of 
Schiginiunih by his disciples, is deno- 
minated by these, people Gandshukr , 
or Miraculous Pillar of Religion. It 
consists of 108 prodigious volumes, 
to which belong twelve more of my- 
thology, allied Jomm, and, with tne 
exposition entitled Dandshuhr , com- 
poses In the whole 240 volumes. No 
part of their sacred writings is so high? 
If valued m this. In ail Mongolia 
and Tibet no person can, under a very 
Severe penalty, procure or keep tfi& 
Work without a written permission 
from tbe Dalai Lama or the emperor 


of China. Hence all the Mongols 
within the Russian frontiers complain' 
of' its rarity, because they have often 
endeavoured hut in vain to obtain i| 
at a very great expence \ Agreeably 
even to the aftcieut precepts of their 
religion, these sacred writings must 
not be made generally known before 
their due time, which will be mam* 
fested of itself; because the publi- 
cation of the Gandshuhr is designed 
only for those countries in which this 
faith is to become universal, and be- 
cause many new appearances of anci- 
ent saints are connected with its 
adoption. The whole work, how- 
ever, is engraved in the Mongol lan- 
guage, and printed in two sizes, the 
one in long narrow Indian and the 
ot her i n Chinese folio. In the former 
J have seen only the twelve volumes 
of the Jomm ; which were more than 
an arsc/iiue in length, about six urers- 
chok broad, and each near five wers - 
ctiok thick. At the reading of these 
books particular ceremonies must be 
observed ; the rich only can yearly 
defray the heavy expences attending 
it on account of the great number of 
ecclesiastics required on the occasion, 
and that not without the consent and 
permission of a great Lama. 


Memoirs of the Count db Cagli- 
ostro. 

[From Grimm's Memoirs.] 

Authentic hfemoirf to illustrate the 
History of Count de Cagliostro. A 
Pamphlet in \<lmo. supposed to be 
printed at Basle. 

A S this singular production is not 
at present generally knolvn, we* 
are anxious to extract for your amuse- 
ment the most curious parts of its 
contents. 

" The Count de Cagliostro was 
born without fortune, or an obscure 
family, with violent passions : he 
was desirous to try if fortune, who 
favours so many people of very Mo- 
derate talent^, would disdain to smite 
on him. He began by conferring op 

■ * " — — . < . ‘ O ..‘* f 

# It was not till two years tfdCe that 
the Buratt**; inhabiting^he tditnitf 
sou thward of the Baikaf. succeeded \n 
procuring this ' highly-prised work 
from China. 
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himself' tackle?, and thut of Count ding knowledge of chemietiy,* «^ r 
qppmgd the kmm to which -his (jawed ^either .with the 

QOgbtlD^pire. He sought which, befits a charlatan, nor the, « " 


. M>f ,thd worst fame at Venice 
a wife suited toht* purpose* Unheard- 
0f.ml8for|^n^haa brought a Geno- 
ese Marchioness into those asylums 
W mkejjt m her than of pleasure. 
A neat and slender figure, a sparkling 
eye** neuk that would well hear exa- 


auence necessary to a fanatic, nor 
the reduction which entrants Ihf 
balf*learned. When at Cbamb^ry; 
he offered his chemical assistance 7 to 
the Marquis do Bellegarde. Tbejt 
set themselves to work ? the crucible 

... yielded a suhstaoce passesaed of thft 

miuation, a light step, sweet breath 4 colour and weight, though not of the 
such were , tier natural advantages, ductility of gold. These operation# 
Her acquired talents were not infc- were carried on in .an estate where. 


fior to them? wanton in language, 
prpfound in speculations, a calculator 
beneath the mask of whim and play- 
{utaioss, incapable of any good sen- 
timents ; in one word, a. woman con- 
summate in the arts of reducing, and 
deceiving, * diking of virtue, but 
practisici:.vice ? and assuming an ,ap 


in the cqurse of seven months $he 
Count was thripe a fattier. The silver 1 
plate began 40 be missiqg ; \\e had 
run in debt on every side 5 he wa*t 
advised to depart from thence. Alf 
Puids the same adventure occurred, 
&c.” 

T(ie Count and Countess de Cagli* 
astro made their appearance at Peterjs* 


^ , ^ w ^ 

SsranceTfbat imposed uponlhe mul. 

titude.V . , burgh in the quality of’ physicians^ 

“ This well (patched ample did There they displayed a rare disinter, 
not consider themselves adepts enough estedness; this step met with com- 


to try their first fortunes at P,ri» : tee 
artMt yeisiti/kimtly expert for that 
country ,said .the .Marchioness, there 
the JfcstswindLert in, the world re- 
sort-, the .court, the, city, the energy, had for a long tripe beep a captain in 
the long rote, the finance can boast the Dutch service. “ A phenomenon 
consummate practitioners'. She turn- so extraordinary produced a discussion 
ed "her thoughts to Russia ; they on tier age,. ana it was fqppd.that^ 


piete success. The - Countess was 
twenty years of age, and used to 
speak without the least semblance of 
affectation pf her eldest *6n, who 


wanted mpoev ; the marchioness was 
cemmissioneoto provide U. A croud 
of English weteat that time in Rome ; 
■he flew thither with designs upon 
their purses. In one. Short month 
•he realizes five thousand guineas j 
and although her expenses were also 
considerable, enough rechained for 



fiuelf 

sthkh the author' has paioieqiof hia 
heroes, fife first conducts than* into 
Holstein, to pay the famous Gountde 
•^Ktct-CT*rBiain, the. hbojaga ..of- their 
uadre&to become Air staves, his. epos- 
Ues wfdW mWm* and. to atfttare 

4m* M * ' 



woman Whose breath, 4 >osp[n, teeth 
attested the freshness of extreme 
yohth, already coutued more than 
eight lustres. The ladies, as, $%mri 
In diminishing the number of t|eli 
years .as the jC&Ontess in increasing 
berf, came to consult in secret the 
depository of the jFoiintain of XfltHhi 
Count waters*^ 

lotions J trepiuresapw^d inpppb Wm I 
the ladies did not grqw^ung again i 

" • Thb portrait is untrue in many 
respects.- *The Count de Satot-Gey* 
juain appeared to all who knew him a 
lean ofmuch yfiL He . was poMfisseq 
of that .natural eloquence which is 
most String t6 seduce; he Wdawy 
wellvefsc.iiu chemist^aud few t pep* 
pie werehi* equal* in history* Ue M 
the talent of lOttiug ib oanvprtation 
the most important* events; of ,*n,tienf 
biatoovand of reeoujat^gtAhem at 
we, wouhtjtbejiwfdide pf 
nHh rthoi same^4emd8 r; ^m 3 same. 
iwof twmbmtfr wmi* 
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bic^ their ld^itt' assured them that they small dumber of reasdnabld men. 


j^idi v C^gliotitro ^as esteemed a 
God. A great prince became sett- 
ftiblo to tbd charms df the Countess 
and lavished presents upon her. One 
day she received ah order to appear 
beforerthe empress; The Couhtess 
g&vd a false account of herself; and 
tied With ‘art address which convinced 
&'e sovereign. Thd order to quit 
Russia was accompanied with a pre- 
sent of twenty thousand roubles. 

The question concerned a child wh ich 
Bad disappeared/ and another suppo- 
sltitlpQs child ; the following are the 

particulars.* t . 

4t A mother was on the eve of All the world knows that there 


losing a beloved child two years old. 
She promised five thousand loute to 
Gigliostro if he could recover her 
infant. He required eight days. Oil 
the second the illness became more 
alarming ; lip injlreated permission to 
take the child away from home. * On 
(lie fifth day he announced a change 
for the better ; on the eighth he 
pledged Himself to* th6 cure', dud in 
slum at thfe expiration of three Weeks 
lie returned an infant to the grateful 
rind tehapr mother. A certain rumour 
'ot wind of a? child that had been 
lUgHt, Cafelioslro confessed the in- 
ant that he returned to be supposi- 
titious, thHt .th6 true child was dead, 


Ode of the principal rrien in t her city* 
appeared to Ciredit theptrbHc reports I 
Madaftte de CaglibStrb fbitWd tfiiW 
meads of dissuading: him, and at the 
same mornctu immolated and saved 
her husband. 

Paris Wai the tbefetrtr On Which 
Cagliostro was destined tp make A 
figure, Jle there announced himself 
as the reviver of Egyptian Frees-ittei 
sonry, and as one Who was prepared 
to restore to his brethren the mystO- 
ries-of Isis ancf Anubis. “ In an Hi. 
^ ant the seventy-two lodges spread 
over that capital Were all expectation. 
All the world knows that there is a 
Free- masonry of Worden, a literary, 
a reformed Free -masonry, and a Free- 
masonry of children. This Institution, 
consecrated of old to friendship and 
lo charity, has been metamorphosed 
into academy, lyceum, club, ball- 
room, grand suppers. Struck with 
these abuses the Count Gigli Osiro 
brought ^with him the regulations of 
Egyptian Free-ntfcsonry, Which Cam- 
byses took in the temple of Apis, 
when he gave orders to sacrifice to 
that capricious god.** 

The beauty of Madame de Crigli- 
ostro made almost as much sensation 
as the Egy pliah free- masonry. Anffonif 
a. crowd or adorers she distinguished 


and thaf he considered it an act of the Chevalier d'Olsemoht. She iheti 


kindness to deceive the grief of the 
inotlier for a certain time. Justice 
demanded Whrfr had become of the 
corpse of the first j Cagllostro con- 
fessed that he burned it to make an 
experiment of regeneration. The 
five thohsdrid louis were required back; 
they had disappeared.*’ 


became acquainted with Madame de 
la Motte-Valois : Ydu have a lover, 
said this lattet ladyj Who is very assi- 
duous ; he is a young matir; ao not 
let his assiduities appear in company. 
She who aims at celebrity should 
banish from about her those titled 
caterpillars. If, as J rather suspect. 


On leaving Russia, the Count went marriage is hard of digestion Ao you,* 
to WaAiaW. The laugh was, at pre- take a man of distinction, I can glyti 
sent, by no means on his side. He you a prince* of a fine figure, although 
modestly took up his residence at rather broken by excesses ; rich; bat 
Jkrasburgj but he changed his plan, avaricious; full of spirit; insolent, 
and enlisted on his side the priests and 
|he poor, - It was* to no purpose that 
the gazette^ denounced him to the 


*This is another circumstance 
which should call in question the ve- 
racity of our- historian. Madame de 
la Motte had certainly np hand id 

? iving M. da Roham to Madame dd 
!agliostro; her husband had info* 


. AU this again appears apocryphal. 

We know at least that a very great 
lady in Russia fras much astonished 

to leprn that a man who could not v , , 

dupe the people who, of all others are before he had any cortgection , witl 
the soonest imposed upon by charla- Msdame de la Motte, and We are as- 
tans, should have so perfectly sue- sured that a document w«w found 
ceeded in making dupes In France, among the papers of M. de Rohan 


er ni 

mated the mi via of the' Cardinal long 
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Wt j&mUMe; discreet, by no means entered.and receiving from. Mgdamct 

sentimental, but a man of mere de Cagliostro some silken chains, tied 
W>tdsv* * Madame de Cagliostro at the thirty-six fadies by (he arms and, 

S lit objected that her husband bad legs. ■ f ^ 

Ve secret of being hi many places at The grand priestess then' explained 
the same time, and of making him* to the initiated that the state In which 
self invisible wherever Be was. they then were was the symbol of that 

While M.de Cagliostro was thak- slavery and dependence in which men 
ibg the, dead sup with the living, his endeavoured to keep them in stf- 
wife. Worthy of her husband, was ciety : — " Let us leave them/' she 
placing another farce. The women, added, “ to reduce to order the chaos 
cunpus fo excess, were dejected a(r of their Jaws; but be it our part to* 
not being admitted to those mysteries, govern opinion, to purify morals, to. 
and entreated Madame de Cagliostro cultivate wit, to maintain delicacy, 
to iuitiate them. She very coolly to diminish the number of the un- 
answered the Duchess de T , fortunate. These cares are rpiite as 

who was commissioned to make the important as* those of deciding on 
first overlures, that when , she should foolish cnarrels.” 
have found thirty-six adepts, she The hands were then untied, and 
would begin her course of made, certain- trials were announced. The 
On that very day the list was filled candidates were "divided into six 
up. These were the* preliminary groups, and each colour was shut up 
conditions. in one of the six apartments which 

1st. That each of the* initiated corresponded with thd temple. It 
should furnish a hundred louis. was declared, that those who yielded 

2d. That during nine days she to the trial should never enter the 
should abstain from all intercourse doors again. Soon after certain men 
with her fellow cre*atuves. entered each.p part inent, and employed 

3d. That an oath should be taken every art of seduction. ** Neither 
to submit to every thing prescribed reasonings, nor sarcasms, nor tears, 
them. . nor prayers r nor despair, nor pro- 

Tbe 1 yth of August was the grand mises had any effect, to such a degree 
day* Every woman on entering was do curiosity and a^ecret hope of sway 
obliged to take off the greater part of influence women. All again entered 
her dress? and to put on a whjje levite the temple as immaculate as the grand 
with a coloured girdle. There were priestess would have desired them/* 
six in black girdles, six in blue, six After a quarter of an hour’s silence, 
in scarlet, six in nondescript. They a sort of dome opened, and on a large 
were then conducted Into a temple golden ball descended a man, naked 
lighted up, sui rounded by thirty-six as ^daiu, holding, in his hand a ser- 
arm chairs covered with black satin, pent, and bearing on his head a daz- 
Madame de Cagliostro, arrayed in zling flame. “ He whom you are 
white, was on a sort of tbroue, es- . going to hear, ’’said the grand priestess, 
rcorted Ay. two tall figures so artfully “ is the celebrated, the immortjl, the . 
arrayed that it was difficult to decide divine Cagliostro ;* depositary of all 
whether thefr were spectres, men, or that has been, of all that is, and of 
women. The light of this room in- all that shall be known by the earth/* 
sensibly grewdim, and when objects — " Daughters of the earth,” he ex*# 
could hardly be discovered, the high claimed, ‘/-strip off that profane 
priestess issued au order to uncover cloathing, and if you wish to heat 
the left leg up to the thigh. After truth, shew yourselves like her.”—, 
this discipline, she. commanded them In ah iustant the whole assembly was 
to yaise the right arm, and rest it uaked as your hand. . 
against (he next column. Then two If we rmy believe the historian, the 

women, each armed with a sword, pretended genius of truth counselled 

■*. ■■ a — them to abjure a deceitful sex j “ Let 

which clearly proved .more than a 

hundred th(*mud francs to have been * The translator has omitted a &cn- 

§ iven by his Eminence to tlfc Count tence more honoured* in the emission 
a Cagliostro. than the citation* 
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the kiss of friendship said ho at the Their language is unintefligltile, tfciwt 
close of his extravagant discourse, extferior is that of misery, their habi%- 
u announce what passes iti your lion is filthy and dark, and when-cu*. 
hearts !" and the high priestess in- riosity draws you for a moment into 
strueted them what was meant by Che one of those miserable holes, you 
kiss of friendship. . perceive in a oorner a vicious looking 

.Such mysteries were very well wretch who lias the appearance of a 
adapted to bring the Count and Count- sorceress, and who guards the labor**, 
ess de Cagliostro into fashion. He tory while the chemist is looking 
laid hold of the moment when en- abroad for dupes. The .more cele* 
thusiasm was at its highest, to lay the grated adepts have superb laboratories* 
iirst stone of Egyptian free-masoncy. furnished with costly instruments and 
He announced to the lights of the vessels of much value. Two or three 
mighty East that we could only la- apprentices appear as if they were 
hour under a triple vault, that there working, and when the stranger ar- 
could be neither more ^or less than rives men the. director displays the 
thirteen proficients, that they* ought hope of realizing the most important 
to be as pure as the rays of the sun, secrets ; he shews him the most for* 
and respected by calumny itself, with- t unate beginnings : he promises niut 
out wife, mistress, or any other source that the third moon will &<?— to see 
of indulgence ;* should possess an in- is a term of art which says a hundred 
come of fifty three thousand Ijvns, and times more than can be expressed# 
particularly that kind of knowledge There are* however, some beings who 
j a rely found with large revenues. confound incredulity itself. They 
Some notes make this pamphlet have neither estates, nor contracts, 
yet more curious. The different nor farrjly, nor trade, and yet they 
classes of our aichymists are there live, and keep up a certain expense $ 
also described. * strangers to stock-jobbing, to the in- 

The unknown chemists retire to trigue^ of women, where could they 
th e faubourg Saint- Marceau. Their find such constant supplies ? The 
mania is to give out that they are per- inspectors of coins agree that a sort 
seemed by the police. Some make of gold is brought to them which has 
gold, others fix mercury. Some blow, been made by human hands. In^>ne 
and double the size of diamonds, others word, there are things too t^eardo be 
compose elixirs. Some fabricate pow- disbelieved, and too obscure to be 
ders, other# distil waters j all possess adopted/' 
treasures, and yet all die of hunger. 


A curious Account of some American Tribes. 

[From Lewis and Clarke's Travels to the Source of the Missouri River. 

The public are at length gratified by the publication , bt this country , of tht 
Journal kept by Captains Levis and Clarke, during their extraordinary and 
interesting journey $ a journey singularly important , both as it regards the 
interests of commerce an J the enlargement of science . No time has been lost 
by the London publishers in their laudable anxiety to gratify the public at~ 
riosity , by reprinting the present volume, which will amply gratify that curiosity 
in its details. The following extract , exhibiting the peculiarities of manners 
and customs in the principal tribes inhabiting the banks of thy Missouri, 
stemtd best adapted for attracting the attention of the general reader,' and for 
the purposes of selection , because it stands unconnected with am precedent or 
subsequent details ; . 

T UESDAY, 21. Two of the our stock of provision*.® The Indian 
hunters came back with three visitors left us at twelve o’clock, 
elk, which form a timely addition, to The Killamucks, Clat&ops, Chin- 
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nooks, and Crithlamahs, ' the four receding eastward, from the common 
peigliboarfng nations' with whom we centre of the infection, till among the 
HavehadmOst intercourse, preserve a remoter tribes . near the mountains, 
genera! resemblance in person, dress, nature recovers her rights, and the 
and rtiahh^rr. They are commonly wasted folly is confined to a few fe- 
of adimiriutivestature, badly shaped, males. Such opinions, however, are 
and their appearance by no means corrected or weakened by considering 
prepossessing. They have broad that the flattening of the head is not, 
thibk ’ fbt feet, ‘ thick ankles, and in fact,* peculiar to that part of the 
crooked 1 legs : the last of which de- continent, since it was among the*' 
fbrmities is to be ascribed, in part, to first objects which struck the atten* 
tfleunhersal practice Of squatting, oi tion of Columbus, 
silting ort the calves of their legs and But wherever it may havebegun, 
beds; and also to the tight bandages v the practice is universal amon| these 
of beads and strings worn round the nations. Soon after the birth of her 
tfnkles, by the women, which pro* child, the mother, anxious to procure 
tant'fhe circulation of the blov>d, and for her infaiifthe recommendation of 
render the legs, of the. females, par- a broad forehead, places it in the 
ticuhurly, ill shaped and swollen. The compressing machine, where it is 
co'mplexioii is the usual copper ro- kept for ten or twelve months ; though 
loured bfown of the North American the females remain longer than the 
tribes,’ though the complexion is ra- boys. The operation is so gradual, - 
thpf lighter than that of the Indians that it is not atrended with pain ; but 
,6f the Missouri, and the frontier of the impression is deep and permanent, 
the United State? : the mouth is wide The heads of the children, when they 
and the lips thick ; the no&e of a mo ; are released from the bandage, are 
derate* size, fleshy, wide at the extre- not more than two inches thick about 
niities, with large nostrils, and ge- the upper edge of the forehead, and 
nerally low between the eyes, though still thinner above: nor with all its 
there are rare instances of high* aqua- efforts can nature ever restore its 
line noses ; the eyes are generally shape ; the heads of grown persons 
black, though we occasionally see being often in a straight line from the 
them of xi dark yellowish brown, nose' to the top of the forehead, 
with a black pupil. But the mo^t Ihehnirof both sexes is parted at 
distinguishing part of their ghysiog- the top of the head, and thence fall? 
nomy, is the peculiar flatness and loosely behind the ears, over the back* 
width of their forehead, a peculiarity and shoulders. They use combs, of 
which they owe to owe ot those cus- which they are very fend, and, indeed, 
toms by which n»tu le 'is sacrificed to contrive without the -aid of them, to 
fantastic ideas of beauty. The cus- keep their hair in very, good order, 
tom, indeed of flattening the head The dress of the man consists of a 
'by artificial pressure during infancy, small robe, reaching to the middle of 
prevails among nil the nations we have flfc thigh, tied by a string across the 
v seen r^est of the Rocky mountains, breast, with its corners hanging loose* 
To tint east of that barrier, the fashi- Jy over their arms. These robes are, 

# on is so perfectly unknown, that there in general , composed of the skin&of 
the western Indians, with the ex- a small animal, which we have sup- 
fception of the Alliatan or Snake posed to be the brown mungo< They 
fiat ion, are designated by the com- nave, besides, those of the tiger, cat, 
toon name of Tint heads. This sin- deer, panther, bear, and elk, which 
gular usage, which nature could last is principally used in war parties, 
scarcely seem to suggest to remote Sometimes they have a blanket woven 
nations, might perhaps incline us to with the* fingers, from the wool of 
believe in the common and not very their native sheep; occasionally a 
ancient origin of all the western na- mat is thrown over them to keep off 
tions, Suclvan opinion might well, rain; but except this robe, they have 
accommodate itself with the fact, that no other article of clothing during 
while on the lower parts of the Co- winter or summer, so that every* part 
lumbia, both ” sexes are universally of the body, but the back and sboul- 
naiheadaj the custom diminishes in* ders, is exposed to view. They are 
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veiy r fona of.tho dimof tfce whites, 
* $om they call pa$hi$bepok<i or cloth- 
men ; and whenever they can pro- 
cure any clothes, wear them in our 
ipanner : the only article, indeed, 
which we have not seen among them 
is the shoe. 

The robe of the women is like that 
worn by the men, except tha* it does 
not reach below the waist. Those 
most esteemed are made of strips of 
sea-otter skin, which being twisted 
are interwoven with silk-grass, or the 
bark of the white cedar, in such a 
jmauner that the for appears equally 
on both sides, so as to form a soft and 
warm covering. The sic ins of the 
racoon or beaver are also employed in 
the same way, though on other occa- 
sions these skins 4 are simply dressed 
in the hair, and worn without further 
preparation. The garment which 
covers the body from the waist as low 
as the knee before and the thigh be- 
hind, is the tissue already described, 
and is made either of the biuiscd bark 
of white cedar, the twisted cords of 
silk-grass, or of flags .and rushes. 
Neither leggings nor moccasins are 
evfcr jused, trie mildness of the climate 
not requiring them a* a security from 
the weather, arid their being so much 
in the water rendering then) an in- 
cumbranep. The only covering for 
the head is a hat made of bear-grass, 
and the bark of cedar, interwoven in 
a conic form, with a knob of the 
same shape at the top. It has no 
brim, but is held oil the head by a 
string passing under the chin, «ancl 
tied to a smalt rim inside of the hat. 
The colours are generally black and 
white only, and these arc made info 
squares, triangles, and sometimes rude 
figures of canoes and seamen bar- 
pooping whales. This is all the usual 
dress ot females; but if tte weather 
be unusually severe, they add a vest 
forqoecfof skins like tlic robe, tied 
behind, without tuijr shoulder-straps 
to keep it up. As this vest covers the 
body from tne, armpits to the waist, it 
conceals the breast, but on all other 
occasions they are, suffered to remain 
loose mid exposed, and present, f in 
old women especially, a most dis- 
gusting appearance, 

- Sometimes, though uo{ often, they 
mark their skins by puncturing and 
introducing .some coloured matter ; 


this ornameul is chiefly; confined [o 
the women, , who imprint.au their 
legs and arms, circular or parallel, dqts'. 
On the arm of one of the scjqayvs wjp 
read the name of S„ Bowman, appa- 
rently a trader who visits the mouth 
of life Columbia. The favourite dq-' 
coration however of both sexes,. are 
the common coarse blue or .white 
beads which are. folded very tightly 
round their wrists and ankles, to flip 
flridtli of three or four inches, add 
A worn in large loose rolls round the 
neck, or in the shape of ear-rings, qr 
hanging from the hose,* which Jasjt 
mode is peculiar tp the. men. There 
is also a species of wampum very 
much in use, which seems to be worn 
in its natural form without any pre- 
paration. Its shape is a cone some- 
what curved, about the size of a ra- 
ven’s quill at the base, 'and tapering to 
a point /its whole length being frqm 
one to ttfo and a half inches,- aiid 
white, smooth, 'hard, and thin, A 
small thread i,s passed through it, and 
the wampum, is either suspended from 
the noise, or passed through the car- 
tilage horizontally, and forms a riogj 
fiom Which other ornaments hang. 
This wampum is employed ip ttys 
same way as the beads, but is the fa- 
vourite decoration for the noses ofthe 
men. The men also use collars m?jae 
of bearjf claws, the women %nd chil- 
dren those of elks tusks, and botji 
sexes are adorned with bracetefs of 
copper, iron, # or brass, in various 
forms. * • 

Yet nil these decorations are una- 
vailing to conceal the deformities of 
nature and the extravagance of fashi- 
on ; nor have wg seen any more dis- 
gusting object than a Chipnq pk or 
Cl.iisop beauty in full attire. Their 
broad flat foreheads,- their ’falling 
breasts, tlieir ill-shaped limbs, the 
awkwardness of their positions, and 
the filth which intrudes through their 
finery; all these render a Ghinnqok 
or Clatsop beauty in full attire, one 
of the most disgusting objects in na- 
ture. Fortunately this circumstance' 
conspired with Hie low diet and labo- 
rious exercise of our men, to protect 
them from the persevering gallantry 
of tha fair sex, wjfose kindness al- 
ways exceeded the. ordinary courtesies 
of hqspitelity. Among those people^ 
as indeed among all Indians, the 
3 0 3 * 
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prostitution of unmarried women is* 
ao far from befog considered criminal 
0$ improper* that the females them* 
ttfwselick the fevour$ of the other 
'aht, with the entire approbation of 
(their friends and connexions. The 
person is in feet often* the only pro- 
petty of a young female, and is there* 
fere the medium of trade, the re- 
turn for presents, and the roward for 
services In most cases, . however, 
fee female is so much at the disposal 
of ner husband or parent, that site i«. 
farmed out for hire The Chinnoo’* 
woman, who brought her six female 
relations to our camp* had regular 
prices, proportioned to the beauty of 
each female j and among all the tribes, 
a man will lend his wife or daughter 
for a fish-hook or a strand of beads. 
To rfediifean offer of tbit sort is in- 
deed to disparage the charms of the 
lady, and therefore gives such offence, 
that although we had occasionally to 
treat the Indians with rigour, nothing 
seemed to irritate both sexes mote 
than our refusal to accept the favours 
of the females. On one occasion we 
were amused by a Clatsop, who hav- 
ing been cured of some disorder by 
our medical skill, brought his sister as 
p reward for our kindness. The 
young lady was quite anxious to join 
m this expression of her brother’s gra- 
titude, gnd mortified that we did not 
avail ourselves of it, she could not 
be prevailed on to leave the fort, but 
remained with Chaboneau's wife, in 
the next room to fc ours,ibr two or three 
days, declining all the solicitations of 
the men, till finding, at last, that we 
did not relent, she went away, re- 
gretting that her brother’s obligations 
were unpaid. 

Tils little intercourse which the 
men have had with these women is, 
however, sufficient to apprise us of 
the prevalence of the venereal dis- 
ease, with which one or two of the 
party had been so much afflicted, as 
to render a salivation necessary. The 
infection in these cases was commu- 
nicated by the Chinnook women. 
The others do not appear to be af- 
fected with it to any extent : indeed, 
notwithstanding this disorder is cer- 
tainly known to the Indiansxm the 
Columbia; yet the number of infected 
persona is*very inconsiderable. The 
existence of such a disorder is very 
easily^ detected, particularly in the 


men, in their open style of dress ; 
yet in the whole route down the Co- 
lumbia, we have not seen more thrfn 
rwo or three eases of gonorrhoea! and 

about double that number of lues 
venerea. There do not seem to be 
any simples which are used as speci- 
fics in this disorder, uor is a complete 
cure ever effected. When once a 
patienfis seized, the disorder ends Wifu 
his life only ; though from the sim* 
plicity of their diet, and the use of 
certain vegetables, -they support it for 
many yeais with but little inconve- 
nience, and even enjoy tolerable 
health ; yet their life is always 
abridged by«jdecrepitude or premature 
old age . The Indians, who are most- 
ly successful in treating; this disorder, 
are the Chippeways. Their specifics 
are the root of the lobelia, and that 
of a species of sumac, common to 
the United States, the neighbourhood 
of the Rocky mountains, and to the 
countries westward, and which is 
readily distinguished by being the 
smallest of its kind, and by its winged 
rib, or common footstalk, supporting 
leaves oppositely pinnate. Decoctions 
of the roots are used very freely, with- 
out any limitation, and are said to 
soften the violence of the lues, and 
even to be sovereign in the cure of 
thegonorrhma. 

Tiie Clatsops and other nations at 
the mouth of the Columbia, have 
visited us with great freedom, and wo 
have endeavoured to activate their 
intimacy, as well for the purpose of 
acquiring information, as to leave be- 
hind us impressions favourable to our 
country. * Having acquired much of 
their language, we are enabled, with 
the assistance of gestures, to hold con- 
versations with great ease. We find 
them inquisitive and loquacious, with 
understandings by no means deficient 
in acuteifess, and with very retentive 
memories j and though fond of feasts, 
and generally theeirul, they are ne- 
ver gay. Every -thing they see ex- 
cites their attention and inquiries, 
but having been accustomed to see 
the whites, nothing appeared to give 
them more astonishment than the air- 
gun. Toatl our inquiries they ans- 
wer with great intelligence, and the 
conversation rarely slackens, since 
there is a constant discussion pf th# 
events, and trade, aiK* politics, fo the 
little but active circle of Ktflamucks, 
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, Clatsop, Cathlamahs, Wahkiaqums, 
and Coin nooks, Among theraselvps, 
the conversation generally turns on 
subjects of tra^e, or smoking, or eat- 
ing, or connexion with females, be- 
fore whom this last is, spoken of with 
a familiarity which would be in the 
highest degree indecent, if custom 
had not rendered it inoffensive. 

The treatment of women Is often 
considered as the standard by which 
the jnoral qualities of savages are to 
be'estimated.. Our own observation, 
however, induced us to think thkfc the 
importance of the female in savage 
life has no necessary reration to the 
virtues of the men, but # is regulated 
wholly by their capacity tc be # useful. 
The Indians, whose treatment of the 
females is mildest, and who pay ntost 
deference to their opinions, are by no 
means the most distinguished for their 
virtues; nor is this deference at- 
tended by any increase of attachment, 
since they are equally willing with 
the most brutal husband, to prosti- 
tute their wives to strangers. On the 
other hand, the tribes among whom 
the women are very mlicli debased, 
possess the loftiest sense of honour, 
the greatest liberality, and all the good 
qualities of which their Situation de- 
mands the exercise. Where the wo- 
men can aid in procuring subsistence 
for the tribe, they are treated with 
more equality, and their importance 
. is prciportioned to the 9hare wh ich they 
take in that labour ; while in countries 
where subsistence is chiefly procured 
by the exertions of the men, the 
women are considered and treated as 
burdens. Thus, among, the Clatsops 
and Chinnooks, who live uflpti fish and 
roots, which the women are equally 
expert with the men in procuring, 
the former have a rank ana influence 
very rarely found among Indians. 
The females are permitted to speak 
freely before the mdti, to whom in- 
deed they, sometimes address them- 
selves in a tope of authority. .On 
many subjects their judgments and 
opinions are respected, and in matters 
of trade, their advice is generally 
asked-and pursued. The labours of 
the family, too, are shared almost 
equally. The men collect wood and 
make fifes,*assisf in cleansing the fish, 
tnihkthe houses, canoes, and wooden 
utensils; and whenever strangeta^re 


to be entertained, or a great feast pre- 
pared, the mea^s are cooked and served 
up by the men. The pecolkr pro- 
vince of tbe female is to coU&lrootg, 
and to manufacture the various articles 
which are formed of rushes, flags, 
cedar-bark, and bear-grass; but the 
management of tin canoes, and (pu- 
ny of the occupations, which else* 
where devolve wholly on the female, 
are here common to both sexes* * 

> The observation with regard to the 
importance of. females applies with 
equal force to the treatment of old 
men., Among tribes who subsist by 
hunting, the labours of the chase, 
and the wandering existence to which 
that occupation condemns them, ne- 
cessarily throws the burden of pro- 
curing provisions on the active young 
men. At soon, therefore* as a man 
is unable to pursue the chase, he be- 
gins to withdraw something from the 
precarious supplies of the tribe. Still, 
however, his counsels may compen- 
sate his want of activity ; but in the 
next stage of infirmity, when he can 
no longer travel from camp to camp, 
as the tribe roams about for subsist- 
ence, he is then found to be a heavy 
burden. In this situation they are 
abandoned among the Sioux, Assini- 
boins, and the bunting tribes on the 
Missouri. As they are setting ouFfpr 
some new excursion, wher^ the old 
man is unable to follow, his children, 
or nearest relations, place before him 
a piece of meat and some water, and 
telling him that hp has lived long 
enough, that it is now time for him 
to go home to his relations, who 
could take better care of him than his 
friends on earth, leave him, without 
remorse, to perish, when his little 
supply is exhausted. The satire cus- * 
tom is said to prevail among the Min- 
netarces, Ahnahawas, ana Ricaras, 
when they are attended by old men 
on their hunting excursions. Yet, 
in their villages, we saw no want of 
kindness to old men. On the con- 
trary, probably because in villageS'the 
means of more abundant subsistence 
renders such cruelty unnecessary, the 
old persona appear tabe treated with 
attention, and gome of their ftas'ts, 
particularly the buffalo dances, were 
intended chiefly as a contribution for 
the old jnd innrm. 

[To h concluded in our nextj 
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' J LBTTERsJfrom Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton. 

[From the work just published.] 

We private and confidential letters of a man like Nelson , addressed to a parson ' 
towards, whom lie teas' so circumstanced as Lady Hamilton , cannot but be d 
subject of curiosity a^l interest , under whatever circumstances they may have 
' 'feen obtained . The present collection is evidently authentic : more are pro? 
tWed : from what motives they have been published we will not inquire . Jrndy 
Hamilton has thought it necessary to disclaim , in the public papers , any par* 
/titipatton in the transaction : but she has forborne to tell how they passed ant 
of her possession ; or why, as she derives no profit either directly or indirectly 
from’ their publicity , she has forborne to adopt legal measures for their sup - 
press ion, supposing than to hate been fraudulently obtained . Something of 
mystery is unequivocally connected with the business* * 


February 3, 1800. 
My Deer Lady Hamilton, 

H AVINGa Commander in Chief, 
1 cannot come on shore till I 
have made my manners fo him. — 
Times are changed ; but, if he does 
DOt come on shore directly, I will not 
wait. 

In the mean time, I send Allen to 
inquire how you are. Send me word, 
for I am anxious to hear of you. It 
has been no fault of mine, 'that I 
have been so long absent. I cannot 
command ; and, now, only obey. 

Me. Tyson, and the Consul, have 
not been able to find out the betroth- 
ed wife, of thePriore; although they 
were three days in their inquiries, 
and desired the Neapolitan Consul 
te Send to Pi*a % 1 afeo desired the 
Russian Admiral, as be was going to 

g sa, to inquire if the Countess 
uschkin had any letters to send to 
Palermo; but, as* 1 received none, I 
take for granted she had none to 
jend.r 

May God bless you, my dear Lady ; 
and be assured, l ever am, and shall 
be, your obliged and* affectionate 

Bronte Nelson. 


January 28, 1801. 

Wh^t a fool I was, my dear La<Jy 
.Hamilton, to (Street that your cheering 
letters should be directed for, .Brix- 
ham 1 I feel, this day, truly misera- 
ble. ih not haying tbim ; pticL ^ fear y , 
.they wULqpt pome Jill to-morrow’s 
pdsf; ' ♦ " s \ . . 

Wba$ a, blockhead, to behove, any 
persbri is sq active as myself f ' J have 


this day' got my orders, to put myself 
under Lord St. Vincent’s command f 
but, ns no order is arrived to man the 
ship, it must be Friday night, or Sa- 
turday morning, before she can sail 
for Torbay: Direct my letters, now', 
to Brixham. 

My eye is very bad. I have had the 
physician of the fleet to examine it. 

He has directed me not to write, 
(and yet I am forced, this day, to 
write * Lord Spencer, St. Vincent, 
Davison, about my law-suit, Trou- 
bridge, Mr. Locker, &c. but you arc 
the only female 1 write to ;) riot to 
eat any thing but the most simple 
food ; not to touch wine or porter; tp 
sit in a dark room ; to hav6 green 
shades for my eyes— (will yon, my 
dear friend,' make me one or two ? 
Nobody else shall and to bathe 
theQi in cold water every hour. I 
fear, it is the writing has brought on 
this complaint. My eye is like 
Wood ; the film soex tended, that 
I only sec from the corner farthest 
from my nose. What a fus4 about 
my complaints! But, being so far 
frpm my tpiucere friends, I have lei- 
sure to brood oyef them. 

I have this „ moirient seen Mrs. 
Thomson’s friend* Poor fellow ! he 
seems very uneasy dhd melancholy. 
He begs you to he kind to her ; ; jfticl 
’I hav£ assured him of yout readiness 
to relieve the dear good woman : jftia 
believe me, f6r ever, my dfcar Lady, 
your faithful, attached,, and ^affec- 
tionate, . • * . *' \ 

v & Br6n^. 

iifimK 
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gone off to-morrow afternoon- but 
this halt order may stop him. 

Ktivijnstf, Feb. 1 Gt/r, 1831 . 
My dearest Friend 

Your letters have made me happy, 
to-day; and never airam will I, scold, 
unless you begin. Tnerefore, pray, 
never do. My confidence in you is 
firm as a rock. * * * * 

♦ *#’**** 

t cannot imagine, who can have 
stopped my Sunday’s letter ! That it 
has been, is clear: and the seal of the 
other ha.^ been clearly opened ; but 
this might have happened from tetters 
stickingdogether* 

Your’s all came safe ; but the 
numbering of them will point our, 
directly, if one is missing. I do not 
think, that any thing very particular 
was in that letter which is lost. 

Believe u)e, my dear friend, that 
Lady A. is as damned a 
ever lived, and Mrs. W< 
bawd ! Mrs. U- • a foplisb pimp ; 

eat tip with pride, that a P u ill 

condescend to put her to ex pence. 
Only do as I do, and all will be well; 
and you will be every thing I wish. 

1 thank you for your kindness to 
poor dear Mrs. Thomson. I send her 
a note; as desired by her dear good 
friend, who doats on her. 

I send you a few lines, wro'e in 
the late gale; which, 1 think, you 
will not disapprove. 

Though — ■ - 's polish'd vers? s»n eiter 
shine, 


How interesting you letter* are ! 
You cannot write too much, .or be 
too particular. 

The weather, thank God, is mo* 
derating. 

1 have just f got a letter front; the 
new Earl at the Admiralty, full of 
compliments. But nothing shall stop 
my law-suit, and 1 hope to cast him. 

1 trust/ when 1 get to Spithead, 
there will be no difficulty in getting 
leave of absence. 

The letters on service are so nume- 
rous, from three days interruption of 
the post, that I must conclude with 
assuring you, that I am, for ever, your 
attached, and unalterably yonr's, 

Nelson & Bronte. 

I shall begin a letter at night. 

[March, lftm ] 

You say, my dearest friend, why 
don’t I put. my Chief forward ? He 
has put me in the front of the battle, 
and Nelsgn will be first. 1 could 
say more ; but wiH not make you 
neasy, knowing the firm*fnend»hip 
you have for me. 

The ^t. George will stamp an ad- 
ditional ray of glory to England’s 
f ime, if Nelson survives ; and that 
Almighty Providence, who "ha^hi-* 
therto protected me in all dangers, 
and covered my head in t heyday of 
battle, will still, if it be his pleasure, 
support and assist me. 

Keep me alive, iij your and Sif 
William's remembrance. My last 
thoughts will be with you both, for 
you love and esteem me. I judge 


Though sensibility ajrace every JafiC your hearts by my own 
' 'A all* J ** L 


far 


Though her soft Muse be 
praise. 

And female tenderness inspire her h\vs*. 

Deign to receive, though unadorn'd 
By the poetic art, 9 

The rude expressions which bespeak 
A Sailor's untaught heart ! 

A heart susceptible , sincere, and true ; 

A heart, by fatci and nature, torn in two 

One half, to duly and his tommy due ; 

The other, better hulj\ to love and you! 

Seihner shall Britain's sons resign- 
The empire of the sea ; 

Than Henry shall renounce his laith,, 
And plight vows, to thee 

And. waves on waves shall cease to roll. 
And tides forget to flow ; % 

Ere. thy true Henry's constant love, 

Or ebb, or change r shaU know. 


May the Great God of Hfeaven 
protect and bless you and him! is 
the ferveht prayer of your and Sir 
William’s unalterable friend, -till 
death. 

Medusa, Downs , Aug. 3 Ur, 1801 
My dear Emma! dearest, best. 
Friend of Nelson, 

Sir William is arrived, and well t 
remember me kindly to him. I 
should have had the pleasure of seeing 
him, but for ont of my lords ami 
masters, Troubridge; therefore, I am 
sure, neither you or Sir Wflliam will 
feel obliged to him. 

The weather is very bid, and I am 
very sea-sick. 1 cannot answer your 
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tetter, probably $ bull am writing a 
fee. tp get on shore, if possible : in- 
deed, I hardly expect that jour letter 
can get afloat. 

I entreat you, my dear friend, to 
work hard tor me, ana get the house 
end furniture^ and I .will be so happy 
to lend it to you and Sir William t 

Therefore, if you was to take the 
Duke's house, a cake house , open to 
every body he pleases, you had bettdr 
have a booth at once ; you never 
could rest one moment quiet. W hy 
did hot the Duke assist Sir William, 
when he wanted his assistance ? why 
not have ifaved you from the distress, 
which Sir William must every day 
feel, in knowing that his excellent 
wife sold her jewels to get a house 
for him; whilst his own relations, 
great as they are in the tbolish world^s 
eye, would have left a man of his 
respectability and age, to Have lodged 
ip the streets. Did the Duke, or any 
of them, give him a house then ? 

Forgive mpl you know if any thing 
sticks m ufy throat, it must out. Sir 
William owes his life to you which, 
T believe, he will never forget. 

To return to the bouse— The fur- 
niture must lie bought with it ; and 
the "sooner it is done, the better I 
shall like it. * 

Oh V how bad the weather is ! 

The devils, here, wanted to plague 
my soul out, yesterday, just after 
dinner ; but I would have seen them 
damned, hefote they should have 
come i » . TheXountess Monttnorris, 
Lady this, that,* and t'other, came 
alongside, a Mr. Lubbock with them, 
to d&ire they might come in. I sent 
word, I was so busy that no persons 
cuqld be admitted, as my time was 
employed in the King’s service. Then 
they sent their names, which I cared 
not for : and sent Captain Gore, to 
say it was impossible; and that, if 
they wanted to see a ship, they had 
better go to the Overyssel (a sixty- 
* four in the Downs.) They said, no ; 
tiiey wanted to see me. However, 
I was stout* and will not be shewn 
pbout like a beastl and away they 
went. 

I believe Captain Gore wishes me 
out of his ship ; for the Icl&its ad up re 
him* 1 am told, very much : but, 
however, no Captain could be kiuder 


to me than he is. These ladies, he 
told me afterwards, were his rela- 
tions. 

, 1 have just got your Vetters; nqany 
thanks for them ! You do not say, 
in the end, Sir William is arrived. 

I am glad that you approve. You 
may rely, my dear friend, that I will 
not run any unnecessary risk! No 
more boat work, I promise you ; but, 
ever, your attached and faithful * 

Nelson & Bronte. 
To the Dnke, and Lord William, 
say every thing which is kind ; and 
to Mrs. Nelson. * 

i am so dreadfully sea- sick, that I 
capnot hold up my head ! 


Amazon, October 15lA, 180)- 
My dearest Friend, 

1 have jifst received all your letters 
of yesterday, and the one sent from 
the post at Merton ; and, also, one 
mia-sent to Poole but I do not write 
direct to Merton, till 1 hear that mine 
to Sir William, sent yesterday, gets 
to you before those by London. 

The Adtniralty will , not give me 
leave till the 22d; and, then, only 
ten days. What a set of beasts ! 

Mv cold is now got into my head ; 
and l have such dreadful pain in my 
teeth, that I cannot hold up my head : 
but none of* them cares a damn for 
me or my sufferings ; therefore, you 
see, I cannot discharge my steward. 

. And yet, I think, upon considera- 
tion, th^I will send up all my things, 
'and t&flPtay chance as to. their send- 
ing me down again. What do you 
think ? At all events, every thing 
except my bed. I have table r spoons, 
forks, cprery thing; at least, I shall 
have, soon, . two hundred pounds 
worth. 

What a b— — ;that Miss Knight is ! 
As to the other, 1 care not what she 
says. 

My poor dear father is wrong. But 
more of this, when we meet t which 
will be Friday, the 23d, at farthest ; 
if possible, the 22d. But, the Ad- 
miralty are hard upon me. 

I am sorry to hear, that you havo 
been ill ; and my cold is so dreadfully 
bad, that I cannot hold up ray. head ; 
and sup so daipned stupid that you 
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must,, my .dear friend, forgive my William ; and believe me, ever, 
letter. . . youris, most faithfully, 

Portsmouth. L Sir W Viliam ftr t Nbl *°» & Bbontb * 

Oing to be tried, for something. , I have wrote a line to Merton, 
'lake my kindest respects to Sir Excuse my fetter. 


THE GL 

THE OEDIPUS JUDAICUS. 

T HIS work, by Sir W. Drum- 
raond, printed only for private 
distribution, having caused rpuch ob- 
servation among the friends and ene- 
mies of Revelation, the flowing is a 
brief account of it. It is a handsome- 
ly printed octavo volume, of* nearly 
500 pages. In a long preface thc'au- 
thor professes to explain the Jewish 
scriptures, and restore them to their 
original meaning: this, he contends, 
must be figurative, because the literal 
sense is frequently absurd. The Pen- 
tateuch, &c. according to him, are 
merely allegorical records of science, 
principally relative to astronomy , 
\vhich, under the guise duel outward 
form of historical narration, were 
once perfectly understood by the 
learned, but misunderstood by the 
whole of the Jewish and Christian 
world of modern times. To solve 
these difficulties, aud explain the rid- 
dle which has been so long concealed 
from the ignorant multitude, Sir W. 
Drummond now comes forward with 
the Oedipus Judaicus! the resolver 
of the Jewish enigma, the Hebrew 
sphinx. "I pretend,” says he, "•that 
the ancient Jews had their extefic 
(inward) and tlieir exoteric?|i>tttward) 
doctrines ; they concealed the former 
under innumerable types and sym- 
bols.” In another place he says, " I 
recollect that Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and I 
expect to find traces bf that wisdom 
in his works. The 'learned among 
the ancient Egyptians were pure 
Theists, as Cudworth has proved.”— 
The first dissertation professes to ex- 
plain the doth chapter of Genesis, 
containing Jacob's blessing of his 
twelve sons : this is deemed by the 
author robfe^vhoily astronomical. He 
says. “ at this day the three great stars 
in Orion are, called Jacob's staff, and 
the milty way is familiarly termed 
Jacdb’s ladder. Jacob, in short, is an 
Universal Mao. Vo l. XXI. 


EANER. 

astrologer ; ahd as he lived at a tin^e 
when mankind were almost univer- 
sally addicted fo astrology. It was ex- 
tremely natural that he should typify 
the future fortunes of his family by 
allusions to the celestial bodies.” The 
twelve sons of Jacob are thte. signs of 
the Zodiac. The author goes on from 
the supposed allegorical words of Ja- 
cob to discover the individual sign re- 
presented by each of the brethren ; a 
few instances will suffice as a speci- 
men. 

Reubeil , thou art wy first born 
According to Aben Ezra, the figure 
of a man was painted on the ensigp 
of Reubftn, and ttys man is supposed 
by Kirch ner to have been Aquarius, 
The .terras first born and beginning of 
strength apply very well to the sun in 
the beginning of his course, after he 
has passed the winter solstice. The 
sign of Aquarius is also typ?fi^*by a 
man with a pitcher, whence he pours 
forth watefc Reuben * is ^lid to be 
unstable as water. The sign Cancer 
is attributed to Isachar, because he is 
a strong ass: and in Cancer, says 
Dupuis, we find sftme stars called lies. 
Ancs. Zebu Ion is Sagittarius, because 
it is said his border- shall be upon Zi - 
don; and the Hebrew Tsidon may be 
rendered the great hunter. JDan is a 
serpent in the way; aud the\iead oR 
the scorpion, ascending with the heels 
of the constellation Centaur , is sup- 
posed typified by the words, hebiteth 
the horse's heels , 

Sir W. Drummond has collected 
together all the ancient planispheres 
and zodiacs which have come down 
to us ; he has also obtained vqtabu* 
laries of the Hebrew, the Cbalclaic, 
the Syriac, and other undent lan- 
guages*. W 1 1 h^hese materials in one ‘ 
hand, he takes the 49th ofGengsis.in 
the other, and seeks for # art astrono- 
mical to the words of the Jewish 
historian. 

The second dissertation discusses 

JP . 
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the Wars of the nations of Canaan in 
the 14th of Genesis, previously to its 
occupation by the Jews. This Sir W. 
regards as referring to the errors and 
consOdOetlt reformation of the calen- 
dar, The Egyptians calculated only 
366 days to the solar year ; the five 
days omitted are the five rebel kings 
' of the Jewish allegory ; the four who 
oppose them are the four seasons or 
complete year. The troubles and thp 
comoats related typify the confusion 
and the encounters among the hea- 
venly bodies arising from this miscal- 
culation. tot is the moon; Abra- 
ham, the sun; and Chedorlaomer, 
King of Elam, is the ecliptic, because 
nis name has been rendered by Jona- 
than in hi;Targum, “This is the li- 
gament revolving itself rouud the 
weaves." / 

The third dissertation examines the 
tabernacle and the temple, 4 the “lin- 
tels, curtains, fringes, rings, tongs, 
tables, dishes, spoons, an<* candle- 
sticks, ’* in all of which Sir $V. disco- 
vers scientific knowledge and astro- 
nomical allusions. 

The fourth dissertation relates to 
the supposed entrance of the Israelites 
into tne land o£ Canaan. In this 
book the author discovers a confuta- 
tion tof the doctrine of Isabaism, or 
the worship of the star*, and other 
errors common among the Egyptians. 

The fifth is an outline of a com- 
mentary on the book of Judges.-— 
Samson is the sun; <*he had it ap- 
pears seven locks, and these answer, 
hi number at least, to the seven pla- 
nets/* Towards the end Sir AV. adds, 
“ As I write for scholars, hints are 
. sufficients and therefore I leave them 
to fill tip the canvas where my sketches 
,axe unfinished/* 

T The sixth is "a short dissertation 
concerning the “ Paschal Lamb/* 
which is to be considered as a memo- 
rial of the transit (or passover) of the 
eqninoxial sun, from the sign of the 
butt to that of the ram or lamb. 

SirW. Drummond, though an in- 
genious and fanciful imitator of Vol- 
nev, we -presume will never make 
* half a doten cbnverto. - 

ERRING, SBCUNOBM AgTCM. 

Madame de —— having lately an 
1 iimiatfcif to dinner with a large party 


of political and literary characters at 
the country-house of one of our mi- 
nisters, not above fourteen miles from 
town, prepared to meet the journey 
in all tne forms of scientific arrange* 
went. . The dinner hour was seven 
o’clock: accordingly,, a post-chaise 
and four were ordered precisely^ at 
five, w*hen the lady stepped into it, 
accoutred with a map of the road, a 
pair of compasses. See. On the head 
postilion asking her ladyship where 
she would be driven to, she told him 
her final destination; but, looking at 
her map for some time, ordered him 
to drive first to such a stage. “ Oh ! 
that's ground about way, my lady," 
“ J$o matter for that.; do as you are 
ordered.” The postilion obeyed. At 
that stage she looked at her map 
again, and ordered him to drive to 
another. The postilion again remon- 
strated, but in vain ; the lady would 
proceed by mat and compass ; and in 
this circuitous but scientific route her 
ladyship arrived at her final destina- 
tion at half-past eight o'clock, after 
keeping the company watting for her 
above an hour and a half. 


PRACTICE OP MEDICINE AMONG THE 
PATAGONIANS. 

This they have reduced to a very 
narrow compass : it embraces nothing 
beyond vomiting and bloodletting. 
These must answer all cases and pur- 
poses. Their way of bleeding is to 
giv t e a good chop with some edge tQol 
or other in the part affected, be it leg, 
arm, x>x face. Their mode of pro- 
curing a vomit is to thrust an arrow 
a foot and a half down the throat, 
which speedily produces the desired 
effect.-* Magellan's Voyage. < 

A 'REPARTEE. 

Thomas Bradbury was renowned 
for orthodoxy, wit, and virulence; 
and once preaching at Pinner's Hall, 
and being hissed by some of his au- 
ditors, he m id to one of his friends, 
who was much affected, * You need 
npt be concerned t it is quite natural. 
You - know we have been bruising 
the old Serpent % and no wonder you 
hear the hissing of the generation of 
vipers / " ^ 
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“ Nfuin uegabitnus, nulli differemus justitiam," 


Ode on ike Deliverance of Eo- 
•rope. By J. H. JUs itiVALE, Esri. 

18H. pp. 12. * 


rpHE great transactions of # lhe lasjt 
X. three months are well worthy 
of poetic celebration, if there existed 
among us one so gifted with true in- 
spiration that bis muse might equal 
Ins subject. Such a one, however, 
we certainly have not, at least among 
those whose productions rank high in 
present popularity: what nameless 
bard, slumbering yet in obscurity, 
unconscious of his powers, may. be 
destined to arise, we presume not to 
anticipate. It canqpt be said, how- 
ever, that we are equally destitute of 
all attempts to commemorate a series 
of events unparalleled in any period 
of the world’s history. A crowd of 
minor bardlings have seized the lyre, 
and struck its strings with unequal 
melody and art. Among these wp 
reckon Mr. IVferiyale, who ii^s mo- 
destly contented himself with bestow- 
ing eight pages upon the deliverance 
of Europe. He no doubt feels the 
glorious moment with more enthu- 
siasm than be has power to express 
it ; and is, we are willing to hope, a 
ipuch better patriot than poet. Such 
an ode as the present would have ap- 
peared very respectably in the Parnas- 
sian corner of a Magazine, but loses 
all its respectability when obtyided 
naked and forlorn upon the public 
eye. A tew stanzas will tye suffi- 
cient to determine the quality of this 
attempt, and perhaps to prejudge 
what may be expected from a larger 
Work announced by J\Jr. Meriyaje. 

Rejoice, Kings of the Earth !— 

Blit with a temperate mirth. 

The trophies ye have \vun, the wreaths 
ye wear,— * 

Power with his red right hand 
And Empire’s despot brand 
If ad ne'er achieved those proud regards 
ye bear; 

Qot e in one general cause combin'd, 
The People’s vigorous arm, the Monarch’s 
** constant mind. 


Yet, that unbred by toil, 

Uusway’d by lust of spoil. 

Unmoved by fear, or soft desire of rest, 


Yc kept your onward course 
With unremitting force. 

Amt to the distant goal united press'd, 
1 he Soldier's bed, the Soldier's fare, 
Uis dangers, wants, and toilSj alike t*r 
soh ed to shure $ 

• And more,— that when at length. 
Exulting In your strength, 

I n Tyranny o’erthrownajid Victory wop, 
Before you lowly laid 
Your dancing eves survey'd 
The prostrate loijiu of humbled Babylon. 
Ye cried “ Enough!" pud at the word 
Vengcuuce put out lier torch, and Slaugh- 
ter sheathed his $word: 

• 

Prince*, be this your praise l 
Aucl ne'er in after days 
Let Taction rude tlpit spotless praise 
profane ; 

Or dure with license bold 
The impious falsehood hold. 

That {Jurope's genuine Kings hgve 
ceased to reign, 

Apd that a weak adulterate race. 
Degenerate from their Sires, pollutes high 
* Honour's place. 

Breathe, breathe again, ye free. 

The air of Liberty, • 

The pative air of Wisdom, VirfBe, Joy ] 
And, might ye know Jo l^ep 
The golden Wealth ye ream 
Not thirty years of terror and annoy 9 
Of mad destructive anarchy 
And pitiless oppression, \ycre a price toq 
hig|». < 


Vaulting Ambition ! mourn 
Thy bloody laurels turn, % 

And ravish'd from thy gras® the 6ln- 
earn’d prize ; ^ , 

Or, if thy pieteor fapie 
Yet wins the Fool's acclaim. 

Let him 6ehold thcc yok’d with cow- 
ardice,— 

Then pass with a dfcdaiuful smile* 
The blasted, scorn’d poor map of Elba's 
rpeky Isle.* 


Bonaparte. A Poem, 1814* PP-15, 

H ERE, we have a nameless poet, 
and, in geference to the prece? 
ding one, we may add, a bettef. The 
quthor writes in fbe cqjtpmop heroio 

t 111 ■ * 

* The blind old man of Scjo’s rocky isle. 

BxMe<f Abydo\ r f 

3 V % 
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couplet, and writes with more than 
ordinary vigour and taste. His topics 
may easily pe anticipated, but though 
in themselves trite, they are treated 
with a degree of spirit and originality. 
Small as the potem is, it exhibits com- 
prehension or mind and vigour of lan- 
guage. One or two extracts, in sup- 
port of this opinion, we shall make, 
injustice to the author and ourselves. 

Heioes of oth$r days ! yc mighty dead ! ' 
Vfbo toil'd to glory, and exulting bled ; 
Your gallant hearts no selfish thought 
could shake. 

Danger ye brav'd, and brav'd fpr danger's 
sake * 

Princes! who, born to empire, deem'd 
renown 

Most cheaply won, at risk of life and 
crown $ 

Your's was a glorious flame ! ye greatly - 
dar*d! 

And all your people’s perils more than 
shar'd! . 

What tho’ your falchions swell'd the crim- 
son flood, — 

Each field of victory, ^ field of blood, — 
Tho' every lauygel ye in triumph wore. 
Was wet with recent tears, and steep'd in 
gore; 

Yet was the passion, whose aspiring beam, 
Pair as the meteor's desultory gleam, 
Caught your young hopes, and lur’d from 
"Wight to height, . 

So pure, so void of self, so nobly bright, 
That suff'ring Realms their vows of hate 
revoke, 

And kiss the hand that bow'd them to the 
yoke. 

E'en She; ordain'd to«bear to after times 
The sad, tb’instructive record of your 
crimes, 

E'en She, the heav’n-bom Muse, forsakes 
i. her trust ; 

To deeds/>f blood awards the trophied 

And, haply conscious of a kindred glow, 

• Draws o'er each scarlet page a v$il of 
buow. , 

But thee, base map, no generous warmth 
inspires! •. 

No virtue mingles with thy raging fires ! 
In theg Ambition is a fiend-like vice 
The brain of phrenzy, and the heart of 

Oh 1 bold, in guilt-^dn havock ufcdis- 
, may'dl, — 

While oirejing hosts extent! their guardian 
’ shade, > * 

Tyrant!, *t>s tttne‘, with took indifferent 
/eye, - ^ * 

To range the field whc?e mangled thou- 
sands fie. 


And all untouch’d by Pity's softening ray. 
There scheme the carnage of a future day : 
But once if Danger pass lb' allotted bound. 
Bursting the living rampart fix'd around. 
Then sinks thy soul! and as the storm 
rolls near, 

Thy demons, Pride* apd Vengeance, quail 
to Pear 

Sure, Heav'n in kindness arm'd thy rage 
with pow’r, f 

And turn'd thee loose to ravage and de- 
vour, 

That slaves, who trembled aft a Tyrant** 
nod, 

Might learn how vile the worship and the 
god. 

* 

Well hai thy course the high iutent ful- 
fill'd! 

E'en' atheists own 'twas more than man 
that will’d. 

Blood has not stream'd, nor nations wept, 
in vain : 

The great example pays an age of pain ! 
Mean as thou wert on Egypt's burning 
6trand, 

The false deserter of tby helpless band ; 
And meaner 'Still, when Russia saw thee 

fly, # 

With^quivering lip, and fear-dejected eye. 
Glad to betray, at Fortune's earliest frown. 
The lives of myriads to redeem thy own ; 
Yet could not Bate itself conceive a close. 
So lost, so abject as thy baseness chose. 

Oh! foul reproach!—- The chief inur'd to 
arms, 

Who 'knew -no pleasure but in war's 
alarms, 

Who oft, when Conquest smil'd not on the 
strife, 

Cancdl’d with taunts the service of * 
life, * ‘ 

At death grows pale The man, whose 
t lust of sway 

Not two, the fairest, kingdoms could allay. 
Who, brooking not a tarnish'd diadem, • 
Whole hosts devoted for the stolen gem, 
See hint ail trembling own no fbe hut 
Death^ 

And truck his empire and his fame for 
breath ; • 

Content— from those«his pride so lately 
spurn'd. 

To beg the sordid bread submission earn'd. 

. A 

Go then! poor breathing monument of 
, ftfcame 1-r* ' 

Immortal, infamy shall be. tby fame! . 
Live— whilst thou can^tf, th&liute recall! 
her pray’r: 

Thy fate she recks not; 'tie beneath her 
care. , [low. 

Too mean for vengeance, and far fear too 
To thy lone isle, and cheerless mansion, gOs 
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wrong, and mischievously 
yet gasping At the 


Vet think what dire attendants wait thee 
* there 

Terror, Remorse, Decision, and Despair. 
The veriest wretch, by change compassion 
fed,— 

No mud-built roof to shade his weary 
head,— 

Shall pass thee by with look of conscious 
pride, • 

And laugh to scorn th’ uusccptred Homi- 
cide. 

Another race, ere long, shall vainly seek* 
In thy wan beamless eye, and faded check , 
One trace of him, whose fiery spirit 
pour'd 

from realm to realm the deluge of the 
sword. • 

Or should thy misery, find softie secret 
cave, 

Shrouded in rocks, and circled by the 
wave. 

Where never footstep mark'd the savage 
shore, ^ 

Hush’d as the grave— when tempests cease 
to roar; 

The curse of pun shall haunt that 
gloomy cell, 

And wrack thy heart with pangs unknown 
to Hell. 

Oft, to thy shudd'ring sight shall Memory 
rear 

The blood-st&in'd vision «f thy dread ca- 
reer ; 

And os the years in mock procession pass, 
A dismal pageant \ o'er the crowded glass, 
Point to that hour, when yet iu youth’B 
fair uioru, • ' 

Ere man atod thou to quenchless hate were 


Fruitful of 
wise, 

GrovTmg in dust, 
skies. 


The King (on the Prosecution of 
discount and Viscountess Percival) 
against Joan Mitford, Esq. for 
Perjury ; a Correct Report of this * 
interesting and extraordinary Trial , 
which took place in the Court of 
King's Bench , Guildhall , on Thurs- 
day, the 24th of Feb. 1814, before 
the Right Hon . Lord EUenborougtu 
Together with Notes , Observations , 
and original Letters addressed by 
Mr. and Mxs.Mitfor+to Viscount- 
ess Perceval , materially elucidating 
the Origin of this Prosecution .— 
1814. pp. 166. 

T HE details of this trial disclose 
many remarkable features. It 
discloses a princess, caballing for an 
augmented fortune; it discloses a 
peeresf managing and intriguing, to 
accomplish the object jgf that cabal ; 
and it discloses, in the person of Mr. 
Mitford, a willing instrument to per- 
form the subordinate labours of such 
a scheme, through the further agency 
of venal and interested persona? The 
particular circumstances of the trial 
areJoo ffesh in the menfory of the 
public to need the slightest allusion 
fo them ; and the motive for its pre- 

Thc thrones of Europe bow’d before thy se P? publication seems to be merely 
y J with a view of discrediting the alle- 

gations of Mr. Mitford by comments 
and * assertions in the notes. That, 
however, 1 w h ieh could ndV be accom- 
plished by legal evidenccrin a court 
of justice, will hardly be warned as 
established by mere anonymous de- 
clamations. Lady Perceval tampered 
with Mr. Mitford in d’wajf highly 
derogatory to her own character, and 
to the interests of the royal personage 1 
whom she was labouring to serve : 
and Mr. Mitford lent himself to the 
purposes of her ladyship, while* ho' 
calculated upon immunity and reward* 
Both immunity and reward however 
seemed likely to fad* and Mr. Mitford 
then provides for his own oeetirify 

ft L!. wn.A 


flame, 

And France receiv’d thee with a saviour’s 
• name. 

These are unquestionably good 
lines, nor are the concluding ones in- 
ferior to them. > 

And thou, lost Chief! in spite of all thy 
guilt— • 

A world defac’cl-^aud* blood in torrents 
spilt— • 

Paid would the Muse, one generous drop 
bestow, 

Due tear of pity on a prostrate foe : 

But Truth, stern guide! reproves the 
weak desire. 

And gives to loftier aiips th’ impartial 

lyw* , 

rai«l]T Jh. ttrivw, yrith curious search, to d( ^ oundng h |, ^loyer. Wl,it 

One spot len cant, less hateful in thy * there, in at! this, diro rent from the 
< mind, eotmnoft rapture* between pwsoni 

There off fi eril-Han unlovelywaste— associated ft* nnystefidds or unprin- 
By nature branded, and by pow'r debas'd, cipled purposes I The notes, indeed. 
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disclose some parts of Mr. Mitford’s 
personal history not very commend- 
able; but to blacken him, will not 
purify the ermine of Ladyjperceval ; 
and so far, therefore, the attempt 
looksmore like^impoten^ rage, than 
conscious innocence. 


TAtfLovs id/’Pame. // Satire.. 1814. 
pp. 3d. 

T HIS bard.lells us, in the fourth 
line, that he is “ inspired by the 
love of fame." We are afraid the 
goddess will not requite his passion. 


A Shbtoh fmm Nature. A Rural 

Poem . 1814. 

« 

W E have read this little volume 
with extreme pleasure. The 
author sdys, it was attempted at an 
*1 early period of life/* and* that it 
describes local scenery, the u nominal 
allusions*' to which are omitted. We 
can only say, that he describes with 
much accuracj^and exhibits a delicacy 
and tenderness of sentiment which 
very often reminded us of Thomcon. 
Can he desire higher praise ? 


Local Sind literary Account of 
Leamington, Warwick, Strat- 
ford, Coventry, Kenilworth, 
The Lbasowbs, Haglby, Bir- 
mingham, and the surrounding 
Country.— #3/4 Remarks on the 
Prospect of Universal Peace. By 
Mr. Pratt, Birmingham . .1814. 

f l^HOUGH this is a work rather 
1 of pjprfial than general interest, 
so far at Sfast as relates to its details, 
yet, from the very interesting manner 
m which it is compiled, and the great 
variety fcf incidental anecdote, lite- 
rary, political, and moral, which it 
contains, and the ingenious reflections 
with which the whole is interspersed, 
it assumes somewhat more of a lite- 
rary character than usually belongs to 
works of this description. It would 
not be easy, indeed, v to convey, by any 
general character, an adequate notion 
of the misceilajieDUS contents of this 
little volume ; bufc when we add that 
it combines ail the local information 
which a guide U expected to* com* 
mumcate, with a constderabte portion. 


of poetical and literary effusions, we 
shall surely have said enough to re* 
commeud it to all those whom busi- 
ness or pleasure -conducts to any of 
the places specified in the title-page. 


The Political Memento; or, Bx- 
tracts from the Speeches , during 
the last Six Years, of near a Hun- 
dred of the most distinguished 
1 Members of both Houses ofParlia - 
mention the Policy , Conduct , and 
probable Result , of the War. By a 
Parliamentary Reporter. X 
vol. 1814., 

ra^HEt ingenious novelty of this 
JL .volume will strike every one; 
and it presents such a mass of con fir 
dent absurdity, of unsuccessful pro- 
phecy, and ridiculous assertion, as 
could be brought together in no other 
way but by a digest, such as the pre- 
sent, of opposition speeches in Par- 
liament. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive with what sort of sensation the 
members will, peruse this chronicle 
(supposing they have courage to pe- 
ruse it), of tneir own unmitigated 
efforts to pb^ruct the machine of 
government, of their idle fulminations 
against ministers, of their solemn as- 
surances of their incapacity, and of 
their pathetic exhortations to save a 
sinking nation ! We could wish this 
volume to become a sort 6f manual 
throughout the country, that so the. 
people of England may know how 
far th$y are indebted to the popular 
and patriotic members of the legis- 
lature, for any part of those glorious 
events, the accomplishment of which 
is now filling not only Englnnd, but 
Europe and the world, with exulta- 
tion. As a specimen, for the amuse- 
ment of ou; readers, we shall extract 
3 few passages. . 

Mr, Brougham. 

May 96, 181 2.— On moving for an Ac- 
count the Duties collected in the 
London Docks. 

u He upderstpod, and he believed 
his Infbrmatioifto be correct, that the 
same vigorous and efficient govern-, 
ment that had guided the Councils bf 
the country during the last week, pot* 
itfessed again the Confidence of the 
Prince Regent, and expected tq regaib. 
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«« 


the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons ! If this was true, and his Royal 
Highness was determined to conti- 
nue his confidence to those persons, 
it really became a matter of much 
alarm." 

Sir Francis Buudett. 

December 7# 1812.~0/i mdvjng to de- 
fer the Grant to the Marquis of Wei • 

* lington . 

“ He did not wish to undervalue 
the services of Lord W ellington, but 
the victories he had gained in Spain 
had none of the characteristics which 
distinguished those of the Duke of 
Mm thorough. The advantages which 
that General gained, he retained ; vet, 
ifwas not until after the decisive bat- 
tle of Blenheim, that Parliament re- 
warded his services. Now, in the Pe- 
ninsula, it had been observed, and by 
military men too, that the Marquis of 
Wellington had brought his army in- 
to difficulties, but his men had fought 
him out of them again; and that in 
the capture of the forti esses which he 
had won, a waste of lifts was to be coni’ 
plained of. This he understood to 
have been the case at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Radajciz, which (daces had been 
stormed without a breach having been 
previously made, A similar com- 
plaint he had heard respecting Burgos, 
tie did not wish to divide the House 
on the grant; but the wished totnovc, 
that the consideration of the grant 
should be deferred until some inquiry 
had been made into this extraordinary 
campaign. He did not see tl^tl flat- 
tering success which the noble lord 
(Lord Castlcreagh) thought he saw in 
the siege of Cadiz having been rifised 
by the enemy. The cause of Spaiu 
to him appeared infinitely more hope- 
less than it was at the commencement 
of the campaign. If L^rd Welling- 
ton had never marched to Madrid, 
and if he had not gained the battle of 
Salamanca, then; would have been in- 
finitely more hope than there was after 
those events had taken place, seeing 
the Spaniards had not joined us with 
that spirit which Ministers deluded 
themselves, and would tain delude the 
House, to believe iti existence. The 
'reverse ofchb appeared to him to be 
the fact; and, therefore* he thought 
Hie ease of the Pcnipsida . nio(e de» 
ploraWe tta*arer"« - * -• 


Lord Erskine. 

April $t, 180 p .— the Debate on 
Dari Grefs mot ion for an Address on 
the Campaign in Spain and Portugal* 

** God forbid that he should wish to 
pass censurdon any s£t of men, ifthey 
had not justly deserved it! if his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers' plans had been over- 
powered by any unforeseen circum- 
stances, he would have come forward 
as their advocate. But they acted 
without system, and ran head fate- 
most into every thing that was wrong; 
by which means every thin# they un- 
dertook was defeated, and at the end 
they would be tost themselves. That 
loss would be trifling compared with 
the lives of 35,000 men they had en- 
dangered. He was of opinion that it 
would have been better far the service 
of the; country, had the men who lost 
their lives in the late campaign, been 
shot in, St. James's park. The men 
who were sent to Spain, were scut to 
be massacred, without any prospect 
of tliuir being able to do any-good. 

Lord *G&EtufciLLE. 

'January 26, 1 809 . — In reply to the De- 
bate on the Address on the Annoer re- 
turned to the Ocertures from Erfurth. 

44 He declared sincerely, tliat there 
was not a single measure atfhpted by 
Minister* which, had he ||eeu in their 
situation, he would ha v«wt bought he 
acted right in resorting to; and he 
was equally persuaded, there wa9 hot 
one step he*would have recommended 
which they would have adopted. He 
did not i ei'er to Spain alone ; he allud- 
ed to their whole conduct since they 
were eu trusted with the management 
of allairs." ^ . # 

Earl Gr&it. 

June 8, 1812 . — In the converfptiop on 
the Negociations for forming a New 
Administration . 

v 

“There is no tuan more anxious 
than myself, as far as is consistent 
with my honour, to outstretch a feeble 
but a ready hand to save a sinking 
nation." 

June IS,' 18 1 4 — In the Debate oh the 
Address, to the Prince Urgent on the 
Treaty with Sweden. * 

49 *Bhe retreat from Moscow had an- 
nihilated the mightiest army, which 
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France had ever sent forth ; her pa- of England was not competent to 
fate* had been filled with lamenta- drive the French out of the Peniu* 
tibns, and* her 1 lands covered with sula." 


mourning; ytet such were the re- 
sources of that man's (Bonaparte’s) 
mind, such the power of the country 
over which he ruled, that he had ab- 
solutely re-created his army, and by 
two great battles, rendered his supre- 
macy in Germany more complete than 
ever. *TUe spring, he thought, ought 
to have witnessed some attempt at ne- 
jgociation, Had such an effort been 
made, the war might have probably 
been happily terminated. The situa- 
tion of Bonaparte had been such, 
that it was likely he would not have 
refused to attend to moderate propo- 
sitions, had fair offers been made ; and 
terms -beneficial to every power in 
Europe might have been obtained. 
To the imbecility of Minister^ was to 
be ascribed the contrast between the 
present situation of France, and that 
which she exhibited at the close of 
the last campaign. . With his noble 
friend (Lord Holland) he agreed that 
an opportunity bad ‘been lost, never 
to be recalled? 7 * 

Mr. Ponsonby. • 

February 1,1810 . — In the Debate on 
the motion for Thanks to Lord Wei- 
lintftmfor the Victory of Talavera . 
4 * # He thought the vic^pFias in Egypt 
and Maidfewere sufficient to establish 
our military fame, without sending 
Lord Wellington to hazard the trea- 
sure of the country* and*the valuable 
lives of their soldiers, where no pos- 
sible goo^ C9uld result from it." 

Nov. 30, l In .the Jpfbatc on the 
j Address . 0 

' “ Rusfla bad not demanded of us to 
make any exertion in her behalf in the 
• north, but in Spain; as exertions made 
by u» there, would he more beneficial 
to her and jp Europe. Had, then, 
the Noble Lord (Lord Casthreogh) 
and his colleagues, done in Spain all 
that the resources of England allowed 
them to do ; and still weie our pros- 
pects in the Peninsula no brighter 
than they had represented them to be } 
If so, it *4$ useless to carry further an 
unprofitable contest, ft was useless to 
waste the blo^l and the treasures of 
J^nrlati^.ior an object unattainable; 
(jinait bipctMhf provjd that the power 


Mr. Whitbread. 

January 23, 18 id . — In the Debate on 
the Address* 

u He now turned to the affairs of 
Spain. ,Even with all his respect for' 
Lord Wellington, lie could not ap- 
prove of r the battle of Talavera— it 
» had no good end, and only tended to 
establish what was never questioned, 
the superior* valour of our soldiers. 
Our victories, indeed, were this night 
the particular theme of congratula- 
tion ; and Matdu, Corunna, Viinicra, 
and Talavera, were held up as monu- 
ments of our eternal glory. He be- 
held them as sor many gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions. None of them were happy 
in their consequences, or bcucficiai fn 
their results. 

44 The Right Hon. Gent, had said 
la*t session, that a battle ought never 
to be risked in Spain until there was 
an efficient government in that coun- 
try ; yet lie now recanted the princi- 
ple, by conferring honours upon Sir 
Arthur Wellesley— for whom, and for 
the country* it would have been 
much more honourable, had he never 
changed li is name.*' His conduct in 
Spain seemed the result of infatu- 
ation." 

February 1, ] SIO . — In the Debate on 
the Motion for Thanks to Lord Wel- 
lington, for the Victory of Talavera. 

44 Ije would uot agree to give a pre- 
mium to rashness. The Spanish cause 
was uow more hopeless than ever. 
Where, then, was the advantage of 
the victory ? .lie couldjiot agree that 
the army was become stronger since, 
than before its losses; and regarded 
our, late continental efforts as calcu- 
lated to sink the .military character of 
the country, thopgh they had raised 
that of the soldiery, whose gallantry 
was indisputable." 

July 1, 181 (.—0« calling the attention 
of Ministers to the incitements which 
had been held out to the assassination 
. of liondparte. v ’ 

44 With respect tothe* individual 
who was the immediate object of 
these abominable doctrines,, was ft to 
be believed that foovidtitte? who 



Prowedingi of LmmlSpcie(m t 

Purposes; Iwi raised that out* agriculture should be pfo- 
« no* -i* — ->!w y mH , bad led tected flora impolitic competition \ 
ighdangcrs offevery and; U is equaUydue to pqr arit,raa* 

k*,i — j ».*- — navigation, •'“ 

o the public 

___ Id participate I . 

mssassin— was it. to be believed that about to arise from the pc&etti; 8U*» 
Froviderice woulcl allow, its object to ptcious times.’* V > 

be. frustrated by the pvpy effort* of ~ The subjoined remarks are well, 
such short-sighted beings, Who»e pro- worth the uoticeof our legislator* r — 
Xects wmild beas fruitless as they were \* Jmrevising the Coni Laws for the 
criminal." , more just iSlance of their interests, 

W-h*w too much attention cannot be be- 

tracts at present ; and. we shall con- m°iTterio u^character^ tcMhefr con 
dude, bf expressing our wonder at W ™ ™ 
the forbearance of tie author, in the * a J 
many tempting opportunities pre- 5-L C c OI !l!? t ® e Ki 
rented to him tor satirical 4asiigation. jT’ctorly^iSgiblel Sy X 
« more effectually assist Jo enlarge our 

Observations on the Corn Laws S?S® ri AS^tfiS£ r 
and the Corn Trade, in 1813 and 

■ ' 8 „’ 4 „ £ m - ,0H! ’ B “‘“- 

wood, Jan . Our w ^j| not admit of the 


T HIS is a very able and interesting insertion of extracts from the publi- 
pamphlet. At no period could cation itself, which is written in a dear 
the circulation of these important ob- and perspicudlis stvjft. and is calcu- 
servations be more seasonable than at luted to enforce the recnmmeftdatiou 
. the present moment, when the system of the committee , — u To render us 
of our Corn JLaws is iiqder revision in independent of foreign countries, and 
Parliament— when the late glorious preserve the prices ofcorn, at the same 
. and brilliant events, as astonishing in time, both steady and moderate.**— 
their magnificence, and rapid in their May this most desirabl^object be 
success, as they are delightful and accomplished by the wisdom of Par- 
promising in their consequences, have, liament! The tab!es,«to which re- 
once more, opened to our view the ference is made, shew the amount 
blessings of peace— when, amongst and value of the corn, pulse, flour, 
other great advantages to society, cattle, sllfeep, dish, and provisions of 
thousands of the most activg and ro- every kind, that have been imported 
fcuajt men will be restored to the pur- and exported from the United King- 
suits of agriculture and manufacture— tiom for several years fast, up to the 
! and when immediate effects mtist be dale of^tfte latest returns from the 
. produced on the general consumption , Customhouse, arid contain, in a small 
price, and growth of corn, atm pro- compass, a vast collection of useful 
visions of every denomination. information, on a subject Which is 

- “ It is,** as the intelligent author confessedly of vital importance to. the 
, justly observes in his preface, “ es- interest, the prosperity, and the inde- 
sentml to our ptospemy^ as a state, pendence of the British empire. 


TRANSACTIONS OF t-EARN JED SOCIETIES. 

. V •• - British , lery/pn or before the 19th of January 

■'’£'! JflE director* ^ given notice next?-* 1st, f° r rite best picture in lps- 
JL tlmt the three follow! ftgprpmr* torreal or poetical composition, ope 
$owtM- are-proposed tehe given* for pic- hundred’golneas. tad, for the hext 
tinisby arU*U*f, or* resident iunhe best piCtpre ln histodcal hr poetical 
> United Kingdom# pahH«*cMo fjiopre- onn#eslt|an, due hundred* guineas. 
^«tttjrpfnrt;iw«*&4o ttofr* British for tbe bd^t landscape one’ Bun- 

musAL Mag. Vol. XXL ’ $Q 
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tiietyti9 a pto^iai)‘Ti'4ian, ari’d a Brifi*h'%|i- 


WM> 



.umim. i 


•WSfc 


’6 pictures Mr.' jf. Brunei, *and a portrait of a 
can be en- Lady.— JVfr., Owtn has Lord * Chief 


purposed b^r fheVtfrectors 


tilled to 'a^premmn^ t . it is not d*- Justice Gibb*>the Puke of Cumber- 
pected that any>rust should Rive no- land, the Earl pfAshbnrbbam* Sir 
*£?*,«*_.. .jL.^ j 8 f or [k c rp m Nichols,, and "Mips HoaPe.-rMr. 

Mr! h. Drummond, SirT- 
Marquis of Stafford, Lord 
dress of an A Hum tan. 

„ . i the character of Juliet. 

rovemcnfamOnd the aNdblemfin.and a Family Groups 

a' ■!? ' Tfjr^ n • ^ . 


fVll f HIM 

, pfbper ^cripturaF __ 

jejrty intpdur ohnrches,' instead of re- Met, Mr. L. White, Mr*. Jordan, Mrs. 
tardibg, might advance the purposes* Hod kins and Sort, Gfen.Pdphsm, 'Mrs. 
of devotion. The fame of Hie, lie- Johif Reid, fin'd Master'T^k^r. — ATr. 
ceased artist, However, woulrf be per- Stolhurd ' has Calypso eartfcrfngCupfd. 
petuated, and the liylrtg^mifd'^e Mr. So<ih£ has 7 a Vieiv of a Design for 
prompted, to majte more strenuous a new llonse of Lords.^--Afr. 'TAtmkp* 
exertions. sbn Ms a Thaft.' a Portrait of' Mr. W. 

Smith,’ add Enrydite hurried back to 
^ A she Itfferrifcl 1 I&gidits.— -Mr. Tftrtier 

Roy at. Academy. J ing a picture of ’Dido and Eneas. 

^jfN tile present exhibition rhere'aVe Mr'Thetd Msamhd'el of aPicce of 
fewer historical* jftcfccslhan usual ; Plate executed for the PVihfee Rfegeftt, 


m Sir William ftc&firy has' five pife 
faces, Hebe, the Dnl>e of Cambridge, 
Mjf.%: v ^)ajpbt^r, Mn Frjre, and Sir 
\JL 1 W^m^M^'Bone has three, 
fecfti Sbuwiampton, a Girt and Puppy, 
aWd, j£bfd Frederic Carapbe'l.-^AJ/\ 
. iKDdniel has a scene near Gutigara* 


and >< Bacchanalian , Otoupe.-JJtfr. 
West, the preskieht, has* Cupid Vttfng 
by a Bee, and a PoFtlnit ’of 'the late 
DuETe of Portland.— M>\ JPaw^/Whas 
n Cottage Window, Diana reposing 
after the Chace, and four Portraits.— 

Mr, Wilkie hits the Refusal, and the 


patta, dfotheron the Ganm;and the tetter of Vitrodftjctibft.-^Afr, Ward 
entrance of the tlarbour of Mustfar, has Luke fHrnry, and Kate his WIfe, 
in Arabia.— Jtfgg has a Lbtid- a Greyhound, a.^hetiand Pony, a 
tcape, an effect of Lightning p,n an Straw-yard, 'a Brtteco and a Heron, 
~>&k, and a Village Carpenter,— Afjr. ■— jl#h Wcstmacotl an alto relievo la 
Cotffet - %mf gM. a hiairbl^ Mifa.hjotel'fei-p MoJWffieot; 
1 nitrate.- Mrs. [lodekw- — Mr. Jriiatd baa a Morning in Sep* 
, Mf«.Bftt^hey; WiTmPi, (ember, tbeOetobier Fair Ut Amble- 
•Mr. ftoe&'hast^jlitid aide, the Csstle of Gloom,' k ®>'a»el 
Mint #th* riww and PSt,and fc Vibw at :SobtfcaMpMQ.—> 
fptlertiWtd : 5ttK HMhtt the' Cheat deleted, and 

IVrF^MHM .lMar t Pes- aureew'Fhilippa. tutipheeting' Kft>g 


- m&del .fcr jMHrf of> a Ed<(rdrd W<«pWfe; tbe iSiK : B»hgher^nf 
fbCC&idftttwCathedfel, Chf^iaffoWHibJtct StaWNn vnetr 
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is a Seen h v fn prder to indpeejnen of foam* 

iro, and ini aM science to ' ; fix t h#r miffed* ' 
Hjabecofte irttcKpnjH Ur*lW J '“ 
/ a is proposed to* ttt&bftih a’ frtttol 


landscape and Cattle, and a View which stidfi rewaneVitinOVii tnk? be' 
near St^ Oowen*g Head, Renrbmire^ nccessary, might be atforc|ed tothem 
<pj»bt very* foy drii v«r«tfr lectu remand; u»trucUoa « 
tirte * oftrffits ~Mr?'(nrratd' ha? a id dlfei^ntbraitche^df litmS^feanw 
.bust of 4 ftityfg L«vd.V* atotber .of, M *Cjta0*e.. 

infant, and a spirited cast of CriMt pot <$£i f°K the instruction of youtti» 

\f^i;.w«..^ — it •■ -i.* -*-•«• b u t also as a rational source of i% 

y#ti fietfAit 

Mjfffit<jfo% TRepresciiiStiort of.M i • be made* acquainted* In fbfe fl^bit fca 5 
- r — — tisfdetorv and interesting main net, with 
th a ra pi d p rogrefs ‘of ii teratai re * aqd 

„ . % . yT , — science which /dkukccrirlied the pre* 

''W'Vt M'l 5 r !?y%» Mr* sent jute./ ? f ,\' ,J ' 

ft, F. Perc i yat. -jAfr. Oliver has- a 44 TbesyslematiccourseK oflfcctiins 
Portrait <?f Mr. Sc u dan to re, G c m Sir " A ' : ~ u r: 4 “ — A - li - i “ A 




ccl 


Sy. ^ongfevei .Sjr C. ^Ogbtingale, the 
Idle * Girl,' and shniff others.' — Air. 

» z I * •*. r _ — 


which it fs intended tbcncoiktAgC/^s 
as may be practicable ffomjthefa 


\lr\ of thesnslifiitioh/arc-rlst, philology; 

. . ^ Genjje- pin the structure of ancient and mo- 
.ady, dud Gen, cfern languages, t biefly with a' view tb 
tali has a View the akainment of acrutepy and tie- 
„ ?nd, in Y orfcl j i re, 'a Vi e w. i n gaiicc in our t>wn* ta &l, history, ; an- 
~ T jTandnrin , s Gardcfy another of 0*c r , ctent and modern ; So, moril Vhi tu- 
tor'd f and one of ,tlie $ta(ue Gallerv so&hv aVid political economy /the. ta(- 
y^qflani jias a View of ter including commerce ; 4tl», Che- 
Sip'lipg ,CastJe.-r-il/>*. tonst} ate ’a fine njistry, shewing Its application to the 
Po^tfait of Mr. Mannings there arc Arts; fltft/ itatutal history, i^cladStig 
atso various architectural designs and geology and mineralogy; $!Ti, natural 
doings by Messrs. Aikio, j^usby. • philosophy, the astronomical parts fo 
Ejmcs, Laing, Senders, V^pods, and be explained tfifli nu'orrnry— the me- 
jVhite, 4 . chanical branches to baillustrated bv 

■ ■ ■■■■ . models of the most approved mac hi- 

Liverpool Institution. «c 7 ; nl* botany, g.-mlcniug. anra 

agriculture; Qth, anatomy, surgery. 


T 4 general meeting of the sub- «3d medicine, 
serrbers to this institution,' tile * & Hopes art 
Committee, in pursuance of tnsyuc- by providing a par tmerns \r the exhi* 
^lohSy Submitted t% following State- bi|)6n of paintings and scu\pjtufe, add 
intent:^ **’ * * ‘ ’ ii 


that 


for schools of police, A tbe .ac^deVi^y 
" ' ‘ th'psc degant: arts 

con nectcdfwi tit the 
other branches 
’ A be UugHr,- 
taste in v&£i- 



T li e p roj^ri^o r’s of tbe botanic jjar. 

sqI“' " ' 



HP ^ yifrittittt Literary andPhihsopkkal. { 3 wi*‘ 

deS, to «to wh*f.ft»r t.elect ptoraen» 3 <y 

open Qp&r tpeintfivc* £0 Onto • ? (A cto W«*t suture Mwocrwt*^ wpport to 
S«mf** *#* 9 i“**» .?£<»'. It « 1 « Detected Jrwmutioo. 

will b„ gpe^ tp those iri 

VARIETIES, I^TERARY f PHILOSOPHICAL ; 

'With JNbHcei respiting 'Mtti of Letters* Artists* and Works 

its Hand* &c> # * * 

I Sfm Ifoafo ik ike Press, and preparing Michael is. by the Her. Dr, Alexander 
Jar JPdtficaUon, Smith. With an Essay dn the natuie 

^ V %<MGH$r* Guide to rails, and end of Punishments, in faui; largp 
JL J«f Jy published, oitt be found volumes oeiavo 

partietflsuTy intctestipg ta.all persons The OridihofTagan Idolatry Xscer* 
about U* visit tb* french capital. Be- tained from historical Testimony and 
side^a very accurate catalogue of all circumstantial Evidence. BylbeRev* 
the painting^ sculptures. &c- See. in G. S. Faber, in threevolumetqitffto* 
the.aeveral Galleries and Mumimsof The Ship Launch, in Three Coii- 
Paris* it contains a particular notice of vacations, before.at, atid after, that 
all the public buildings, plates of very interesting Spectacle. By J. T. 
amusement, and curiosities, in that Barker. 

ineJjrepQUs; accompanied with six The Aquatic Tourist, on the ftankg 
different routes from thecoast to,paris; of the Thames, from Westminster to 
describing everything worth) of ob- Windsor. By J. J s Maxwell. 
•ervatjoO 4 on*the Journey .and in- The Ruby Ring from the popular 
eluding posting regu!ations,%btances Oriental Stocy of Amuratb, or the 
in English miles, &c. &c. ; with full Power of Conscience, harmonized by 
directions to strangers on their first Miss Leonard, who versified the Tale 
arrival'll) the capital —Embellished of Beault and the Beast, may be ex;* 
with a e^rrect map of the various pectedVery shoitly, with engravings 
routes, a plan of Paiis vievp of pub- from her design*, 
lie buildups, and othei inteiesUng The English Dancing Master* being 

plates. * a copious Treatise on Ball Room and 

A Map of the Strata of England, Stage Dancing; describing in great 
by Mi. w. Smith. v variety the characUrand use, with In- 

M. Coiquhoun on the Popuia'tiob, struokons for the correct per for mante 



of the Papers cdjn mu* Essay on deportment in ge: t . 

nicated to* the Philosophical Ttensac- the* complete etiquette of the public 
tions, by the late John $meaton, and private Ball, and every other; 
F.R.S. in pile volume quarto. fashionable assembly room, with use-; 

Ah Account of a Mission to A%ys- ful instructions for tlm necessary ob* 
sinia, and of Tiayels into the Intenor servance aid polite address,; also con* 
of that Country ; performed by older timing a full dissertation on the p flfd- 
of Government Itt I $09 aod 1810. tice of stage daiuuug, on the cptppOsi- 
ary Qalt, Esq. P.R.S. tion of ballets and ballet-masters atid 

"axon CnronRde* with 1 an Ehg- eta|je dancers, with clear lnsfructij 


$rt&*)atjqh.«Od notes, ft Copious for the 



perforpiantjeof the piftici 
rw used in dancing, dhd 


•ammar^df the steps now — „ T ^ . r - 

$ timjl of Eng- marks oh the present method of tetinpb- 
‘ teby. By the 
l quarfb. 
the L*#l 


tof, and on dancing-mastefs ftf ge- 
neral; with 4 va^aty anecdotes 
of of «h*me§t dnacarsn 


spEBerthHo# ta 

wtW, and* Horse* the Ri^s. Theatre. Opera House; 

*er8gy(d, Arabia, author df the Analysis of Cjuri^ 

Ike. from biblical documents. Trans- Dane hut; tbfelreasum c-f Terj 
t htted from the German of Jfhn David chore, ore.' 







Varieties, hUpmty ‘‘’fiJPMi&opimk s . 


liutoi 


fiwmwt&st&m »WJ wplftepcy. of. fipifc Ught jwpst; 
Pft »»W%9 « ptfaU** t*«p add. * Up*. WC«. a* 

auntftJM feejn^talqrv; ^auen watar a* before, bpt ijiufc^ 
1 »B#f, bffcantMi iutq mfai * v Stir the whole*), at to m it 
n #W5VW0% Which tborpughly as at fust* till kcwcitq 
th straw* and a ttoUch-* the same consistence, cover let 

ary sand should bp , it ft;u\d as before** the fri mentation 


i upo» tb?ro, nwh vmifr tp 
, k&fcnqcea} ewer 

to preserve l hem 
from, la this heap and, thut 

ctytp*$ryew early m the spring they 
begin to spout, eujtbe surface, agd on 
that OM#ly-in» tint central parts, pio- 


will .commence immediately, and in a, 
few lipi jya it will assume the appear- 
ance of fine light yeast, and it f|»ay ho 
used according!},* "if not eunj^b in 
quantity, vous(a> d°nhie it by adding 
water a^d flour a> before, end leaving 
it to ferment. Three times at least 


djophujbs ip great abundance, which « the process may be used with good 
ntMt \& tfbpa off; by increasing the eflfex t, and tltis in the course of twet}-., 

ty-fattf hoijn. This yegst is to be. 
bal4e, f yau* vfrzjjphz them even dor- misted up in dough, of c<iurip, but 
i pg t{ti winter* Chetypiou* are par- when kneaded it must be pn tbp board 
tiqqfariy; thrifty, and after all, these 
mijftit pjpigtpWfs they m^y be called, 
qo ppl.thjqreby become loss proper to 
plant fpf % future crop, * 

It is not undeserving of remark, that 
ttarp-apppar to be fewer shell-spgiK in 
tpe^idensthie year than usual. This 
h$i been partly otfSog to several of »re»cfj bed- by theoretical notions, but 
tlieity befnftK|led by tbe^umsual qs- ' L L # ‘ 


so/ne hours before it is put into tb.e 
oven ; then if the flour has been good, 
light and sweetbread will bp produced, 
quite free from the bitterness so often 
communicated to the bread, by yeast 
made frprp beer. 

The abpv« is, ppt a faqciftil receipt 


w o^ pf which I can apeak wifh ccr- 

i.!... L I 1 l .1 • _ i? 


>crUy pf Ipe winter, but muctrenore taiutjj, J)ayH|g hftd the experience of 
to their having been destroyed in im* y ft in in) 


imy owtt family for more than a 
aieoacmunbefe, Carina the winterly dpaen years. In* the couqtiy a pri- 
the Quashes. These birds bunt out vetetatnily js often subjected to great 
theJr lading places, and dragging difgcqlij jq getting neyir whegtjHcad* 
thorn ft>rtb, beat them against some from the want of fresh yeast.-— This in- 
Stone or hard substance until tljev. 

V ; ea|c the *hell in pieces, by 

i a ^l cj j tQ ^ ^ aqq 


bye? 

;ljey ducetf me to try the - * above, which is 
no invention of my own, but’-which l 
picked up sojnephere t and a ftor uymy 
ypgis e^eperienve of byroad wad? of i| 
oyerx»d»y* I can speak with certainty 
vpop the hired. Allow m bpWYtt 


means they are *nab 
devour the, afiWls- Some stapes 
have scattered around them as many 
broken shells * Qf nails $s way id hlj a 
lmif-Mck mtmwtt »« of ifSjUitowj 
bew bm^bt *A«'« of th<?*e 

fttfiptjta make a little Yftul gq p 4ep<M)<h on the judgment, atteption, 
greatfagl am to prevent it* iittemfsq, apt) jjr,ak« o.f,tbe baker- Ap up. 
—Take fopr able spoonfuls of pure perrop.ipw p»,k, it vary M 

waJie.r; feeatf 9 to lb, warmth qf ne\« pfter this mpde; pujt by atteptiqn anp 
drawn milk; *4d to t^at some- 1) opr cacc, fix## qf piy fa^njiy viitp tpok 
an^.^bppt tea appppful qf good pb^Bf 9/*/M tifipa^ment, bad jic- 
yeaa^, i#« ( «tir ,nf| pay if wq|U4iti quifep ju«th a JftipuleAw of tbeicifx 

it ,cp*MSf .to ( »bc ; qop^it?ive thiqk pmpsUnqpi tbat,«Bi«d <l)e 

crfJW^ftrJwrttejE 



|pSM<WdK»t tfeV * «W|^ mhfg l RlsfcWi ,tfl 
I B it. have bread of any kind t re( 

Jff w* «l« ¥> M <fi«i*iibert»i4* jsiwtapd; *< 

<v*nm amb m, 



.. •WStpawKitif ft sp^pr M(\ a,d ap&gj tqpny im*# 
>.* $y- to 4IXW WwijlfcMkWf * 


I^Uon ,wjll SBW‘ m crqmb *{ 


. ;*!#* Off hmuttg Ijoura, abort, bj^bipppoceu, tbf bre** «SH»to 

ve acquired tfe* ap»*?ta»re *H ta*«t ibei»it«of thepeiwip 


i8i ? 4 >r 


Fafitim , LiUtary and Philosophical. 



to eat it, it %&!*. 'I eentlypurehased by ^parth*. 

«^OOOAv&»* ‘ 

Wriiic tnqat U tfcH 

or awd 

carelessness* and id nothing wrm#khy i tls^iat«(jOllAlie^ ^ 
^cAiinot however specify all the ,nndrfceewy*fwtclid$e&by "PfifttjhhTTIir 
panMBiars in the pijotfesfr thatocca- for u ; Tiie 

sioqedlheabgve-mcntionecl pecnliari- in cabinets containing 
ti$&> fdrtney fell not, under tqy own while specimen* of tbfc 
chgni^bce. TheyjfcH to, the charge of exhiblteiMn gta and *€0mp*rtt*ftR$ • 
one who was more attentive, and more over therm Besides these naturaMh« 
capable of judging than myself, but jeots; the literary acUiitiont mad^^h- 
who ndw,' alas t canrnctter c6mrnutii-> in these few ycars, are veiy?e^rtsft>eV- 
cate ! any j5art of that Knowledge to able: thus the Harg^avo Hhtfary df v yi n 
other*; •* fuablc taw ! books, which * east 

Improvements in the British Mu- iht* Lan^ownenianosCriptsf Hafyd*s 
ieuto , — Formerly persons* wishing to Persian and rShanscrfr* manuscripts ; 
view this national depository ofpuri- Ty sso n’s Saxoncojns f eitfhty-fou rvo- 
osities .were required to leave their lutnes of scarce ^las»les/%ek»nging to 
names, and, attend at a fixed hour on* Dr. Behtly, with Robcrts’sseriesof 
some other day appointed, when they the coins of the realm, from the c6u- 
were hurried through the rooms with- quest to the prefeent time, are invalu- 
out respect to their 'taste, object, or 1 able; and for the> exhibition Ofwhifch 
curiosity; but now, any decently many of the best patrons 'of literature, 
dressdd person may every Monday, nearly connefcted ’with this national es- 
Wddnesdiiy, and Friday, (Christmas tabliahment,' have considerable' claims 
Faster, and Whitsun weeks, with the upon the^gratitude of the couiltry. 
motiths' of Augusfattd September ex- No English worU has%j$i added to 
repled, )' bfetWcen the hours of t^rn and tin* library mf Gottingen, the? harid- 
four, obtain free admission without somest. and completes! in Germany, 
fee or delay, on simply waiting hfs or since 180b, The Prince Regent, it U 
her name and address in a book* and s.iitf, has ordered acopy of every work 
may pass away as diany hours as is* of importance whiehhasappeamMii 
agreeable, in viewing and studs ing 'England since that peri odtube^dded 
this Immense and valuable collection, to it, at his #wn expense. % 

An elegant synopsis of the contents of Mr. Thomas Reyner of Mtaifttieet, 
the entire Museum* c*>nsi$ting.of 130- though nearly blind from his infancy, 
pages, is sold at the door for two shiism invented a new method of writing 
iings.for ^hose who may chuse to puy- t mu*ic, upon aboard made to fold up 
chase/and this series as n guide tojthe* in the form of a book, not more than 
externa^ inspection, of every thing one foot in length ; on this board with 
thef-c. llief Sldnian and Cottonian small pegs or his own makiite, lie can 
coll4(itions r depdsited there have o free take down any tune, or piecd^of mu- 
beeir described:' but the Museum' has sic from the human voice, w’Jthiuch 

j. i j .uu' - 



th^am^noa* 



the arteriaV'ti tUe'Teiiaus 
.,j*. : miir : % U ft 
, HW Wlie’wrf 
COlteBtionl tfmibf'v&ibur 

it 

•SfW 'fhtom fttid 
StS*** ofac^WqtfsWt} 


from the soot of chi tunic* In Which 
camels’ dtfng,* a common article of 
fuel there, ha* been consumed. ‘ 


. Memtirs of Remarkable Persons* ^Jvue 

, place r but, whether the heat thus ex- tainff be produ eft from the fuel used 
ifltltwbniy heat which an a$i- in the .process cfflHtrniug bricks, ct- 
has not been *a- pechdfjri/ itfrontaiwany apltpirt mat- 
shewn. ■ No doubt* there ter: lefge quantities ofsalsrpioniac 
otberprocesses continually heidfe annually collected tn Bgvpt 
on ha the adrenal machine, " ‘ - 

which* may and doffurnish It with 

.beat: and, until we are better ac* w T 

qnainted with the intricate parts of It yas long ago *u miosed by'S^hecle, 

physiology, and more especially with that the a<u pleasant flavour Vf^ccnt- 
tbe nature of the influH*eee of the ly distilled splritsVasowlngwape- 
. braiii and nerves, wc must be content etiliar vegetable oil This'pil has 
. to leave the various doctrines of animal lately been jpollecteii aiid e^ainined. 
heat in thesame state as they have been It exhibits nowever njo very singular 
sincetbc promulgation of the theoiies properties, except that of becoming 
, of Black, of Irving, and oL(?>*ttfor<L tfhryfctaiized at a.highcr temperature 
It is a little surprising to find tlmt than thostwher vegetable oil* do. It 
the 01»iuc$e/*manv centuries ago, had is n<* doubt a product of fermentation, 
certainly some knowledge of the*exis- add does not originally e^ist in the 
tenceofpxygcn as one of the const i- cord. 

tuents of the atmosphere. They how- A patent hits been taken out in 
ever supposed it to bathe impure por- France for the manufacturing of glue 
, tion, and knew that it existed in nitre, from bones, and wc at e surprised that 
certain earthy matters, and in water, it has not been done before, the gela- 
They were acquainted also with its tine from bones being purer and more 
combinations with sulphur, charcoal, easily extracted than that from any 
and the metals* • other organized animal parts. 

The saline flhite matter which M. Vaqquelin bay rooie accurately 
many orour readers have no 4«ubt analysed egg shells, and has fouud 
observed on the surface of newly- that they contain magnesia, iron, sul- 
burnt bricks, has lately been ex- phur, an<\ phosphoric ocjd, as well as 
amined, and is found, as wc ourselves lime and the carbbmeacid. This new 
ascertained some years ago, to be the analysis rendeft the. explanation of 
, wed*' known salt called sal ammo- the mode in whkh these various sub- 
niac. ( It is not ea%y to perceive stances enter thAody of the hen, fed 
from whence the muriatic acid is de- only uppn corn, still more difficult. 

, rival, although the alkali may ccr- 

MEMtflRS 01« REMARKABLE PERSONS. 

m Da. Burney. 

1 1PIPS gentleman (whote death 
JL 'noticed at p. 345.) was. a native 
of Shrewsbury, ami born iu 1726 j 
liis celebrity was equally great in the 
.literary and the musical world. He 
received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the free grammar- sc huo 1 of 
that town, and completed it at the 
public school of Chester. At the 
Utter place he commenced bis musical 
studies, under Mr. Baker, ogjgauist of 
the cathedrgl, who was a ju.ptfef Dr. 

JHew. Hp returned to Shrewsbury 
about the and continued 

tb«* stpdy >undcr bis half-' 

Burney, who was an 
tod tether iu that 
tbwn.ltt 1744 be met with the re- 


nowned Dr. Arne at Chester, who per- 
ceiving his lalents to be respectable, 
prevailed upon his friends to send him 
to London/ and he continued to pto- 
fit under the instructions of that cc- 
feh rated master full three years, and 
published his first works in 1747. In 
1740 he wa* elected organist* 'of St. 
Dionis Back Church, Fenchurch- 
streel, with am* annual salary pLpiiJy 
thirty pounds* and iu the dtageof 
the same year wasoeugKged mM t| the 
M-pamtefc the. new conwrti*;fsta- 


K wig’s Arms, t'ornhill, 
^vhJch h;Ul been held 
sft* furflf down: the 

'ifetS time 'he VSnm- 

_ Theatre*’ Uobiu 

a cdtrficr !S^*e|*Men- 




m*V 





°$**$ ** *« m pwbllihed an account li{i foorttey 
<H*w*«* In two volume* pefavo. ft* tC lame 
Vi ^Hystciap*# ind&kleti a year be was elected a fclfcw ,of tW 
sumption, U «W pr#rdlled *pmT * t*>ym* society.* Ip 1776 appeared the 
retire into the copotry. Accordingly first volume in quarto* of till **Oe- 
***** to LtyaRtgis, in tfnrlblfc, rWral History of Music* The re* 
* 1 ? cfrottn organs t, with a maihfrtg volumes of this elaborate and 


•alary of one hundred pound* a-vear. 
He continued (here nine years, *11 d at 
that period formed {fa design of com. 


inteflkeiit work* ware published at 
irregular periods ; and the four, of 
which it now comites* were not com- 
pleted (ill the year 178& in 1779* a t 
the desire of Sir John Pringle, Dr. 
Burney drew up from the Phiiosophi- 
. „ _ „ „ cal Transactions* M An Account of 

ly, and entered upon the pursuits of Little Crotch, the Infant Musician/* 
his profession with an fnci ease qf pro- pow professor of muiic is the uni- 
tit and reputation. His eldest daughter* versky of Oxford. Thp grand mu- 
who wps then about eight years old* steal festival in 1785, in commemo- 
obtained great notice in the musical ration of Handel* held in West min- 
irorld by her astonishing performances ster Abbey* was considered as de- 


aling his Qcnswl WHpry ff Mash, 
In 1766, bis health Being re esta- 
blished* he gladly returned to the me- 
%t*opolis, with a large apd young feral- 


on the harpsichord. Soon after Isis 
arrival in London, he composed se- 
veral much-admired concertos j and 
?n 1766 he brought out at Drury -lane 
theatre, a translation of Rousseau's 
Devin du Vitfoge* which he had exC- , 
cuted during his residence at Lynn* hefit of 

rk th 


it had, however, no great success. 


servingtof a particular memoir; the 
historian of music was therefore fixed 
upon as thp most proper person to 
draw i& up. Accordingly, in the same 
year, a splendid Volume was published 
by Dr. Burney, In qulrfo, foy the be- 
of the musical fuml. In this 
work the doctor displayed eminent 


In 1761 he had the honorary degree talents as a biogiapher ; and the life 
of doctor of music conferred upon of Uandcl k one of the best memoirs 
him by the University of Oxford , on to be found in our language.* In 1793 
which occasion We performed ftp ex- be published tin M Life of ^etastasio,’* 
ercibe in the musical school of. that in three volumes, octave ; but this* 

performance wants that arrangement 
‘ *cn cha- 


university. This exercise, consisting 
of an authem of great length, with an 
overture, airs, recitatives, and cKo- 
jusses, was several times afterwards 
pei formed at the Oxford music Meet- 
ing*, under the direction of the famous 
4 Emanuel Bach. In the year follow- 
ing he travelled thiough Prance and 
Italy, as well with a view to improve- 
ment, as to collect materials for his 
intended History of Music, an object 
which he never had out of his mind, 
from the time he first conceived the 
plan of such a work.* 

In 1771 he published bis *’ Musical 
or. Present State of Mitiie t«| 

Jfimca And luly •* a work winch 
WAS well received by the public* and' 
deemed so good a model for tyav<$fer*» 
that Or. Johnson professedly udoptbd 

Li. 1 * ^ -i— Hebrides.* veral have mniii 


and judknous selection which 
racteriae hls»foriqtr publications. Be- 
sides these productions. Dr. Burney 
wrote 41 The Cunning Man u An 
Essay towards the History of Comets 
44 A Plan of a Public Musi^ School,” 
See. See. His musicaL works, in addi, 
Ron to those already mentioned, are t 
Sonatas fqr tiro Violins and a Bass, 
two parts. Six Comet Pieces* with 
an introduction and Fugue for the 
Organ. A Caotpta and Songs. Six 
Duets for two Gettnan Flutes. Six 
Concertos, for Violins, tire, in eight 
parts. Two Sonatas for .a Plano Forte* 
Violin, and Viefencelfo* two parts. 
Harpsichord LUstottts, tire, tifcc. 
r. Burney was. twice married* and 


Dr. „ 

has had eight ^tlfiMi* of whom se- 
if in his account ef tbp 'Hebrides.* veral have roantfeMd very superior 
Speaking qf*hls own book . 44 1 had,” abilities, His efifest ffkoghtnr was 
said the doctor, •• that clcverdog Bur- celebrated for her extraordinary mu- 
ne/s Mufical Tour in my eypn * sical powers. The second. Marine 
In 1779 he travelled through trip P’Arblay* is universally known \%i 

Univxiual Mao. Vo*. 5(XI. ’3 R 



Thtaltfctfjfaoqfc, (JiUtt, 

^$^odd;with death of, that colosswr <*f i**rwm&h 
nrwards com- be had.^ome tbdugto^of glyiltlt^ m$* 
^ A “ “ 6f him to the wprld,but fh« 


r , ndte* : hi has'IpubiiilioJ." subject wv so overwhelmed by vir »*. 
cfous tracts pnfheheat means — * — aj ± u--*h 



ed 

. ,^ {^L 

was many year* mailer; of" a 7 re- spirited 
apectable academy at Greenwich, and alt the 


s ous publications, thathe relinqubbed 
if his design.' In ail uie ' relation*, of * 

.1' Vi' -1 ! it 


private life hi* character Vras exem- 
plary a* a husband, father, and friend, 
^ujer* ren peculiarly, < — 


^atid .1 

y T ,of its' studied 
tins were deposited 
belonging to 
College, and the funeral we* 
f attended by the governor, 
erpor, and, chief oncers 

* f - ^ * i 


is well known in the learned wprldhy schoo 
his pepfound knowledge of thej^£3t forma 
language. His youngest daughp* ”|r m (be 
pursuing thq career of her sfeeef 4 s a <pbel 
noytlUu ^ ... \ v .... numi 

, Tor many years Dr. Burney resided depu. 
in the house' in ,St. Marti nVjstrggt, oV the college, and by the family and 
"Leicester- fields, which was formerly friend* of this accomplished and ex- 
occupied by ^ir Isaac Newton; hut ce%nt map. The procession moved 
during the fast twenty-ffve, having from the a part menu of the deceased,, 
beep appointed organist of Chelsea-? ib the college, at ope o’clock ; the pall.’ 
hospital, he inhabited ah $jegant suit, was borqe by tlie-llon. F. Noith, &ir, 
of apartments nj^hat college, and eh-. G. Beaumont, Dr. Moseley, Mr*Tpwi\-[ 
joyed a handsome independency. He. sem}, Mr. Rogers the port, and Mr.; 
was an excellent scholar, and well ac-v Salomon : amongst the followers war 
quainted with tnpst.of fhe continental: Captain Burney, Or. C. Burney, Mr. 
languages. I>e‘ was intimately * ac* g^^rney, Mr. P’Arblay, Hev.C. P,. 


jhey, Mjessri.fi. Burney, C, ftapqr,' 
kxrett. Sir D, Dunyas, CoIoD.eI.Mat-. 


quafinted with alf the distinguished^ 

characters who flourished in his time, _ 

as we|l r n> other countries as in Grcat tbcw*,Dr,\y. Moseley.CaptaiiiNunn,, 
Biitain, and was in habits of peculiar .Messy*. North, P^yne, Ayr, top, M* 
friendship Dr. Johnspq* of whom Raper^ &c,£fc. 


TipATItICAL RECORDER, . 


Dauity Lane Theatre. ~ Ifight, Mr. Lovegrove, Mr. Penley, 

T t n • * « » and Mr. Knight, exerted themselves 

Jfatf Cheating. very much, Mr. Knight has two very 

HIS new musical farce has been; excellent comic songs, particularly 
introduced here, and. went off. J %nis (flurry. The piece was given 
with much deserved appl^ufc; It is ‘out. for repetition with universal ap- 
evidently a vehicle for Uip music, and platis^. 

tlye author is not a little indebted to On Thursday* June l6th, the fim- 
Mr. Parry, the composer. The over- jipror of Russia c and King of Pru$sy* 4 
turc, in which is introduced 4 Scotch being expected here, the doors' ytqre 
air for the flute, was greatly and just- opened at five o’clock. The bouse j^as' 
ly applauded ; jt is very pleasing and soon cramiprd, and the box .nearest 
effective. The songs allotted to Mrs, the stage hung with crimsoqj! Jm§m 
Mountain, Miss Poole, and Miss Rjl- adorned with a canopy surmounijjp j^r 
ly, aie sweetly pretfv. particularly the the eagles, of ^Russia and Prussia, and; 
Maniac, sung with-fnp tendered feel- the bftrich feathers of the Prince Re* 
ihg and expression 'by Mjp*. Mountain, gent in gold, in’ rig stage box three' 
Mr. Pyne gjuL^very pretty ballad, chairs qf state w«£$pla<&d, Wtjiqb it 
called Swffi6Sf4>tin* t which he exe- was supopsfcd would be occupfod.by 
cufod witm a deal of taste.- He also the Emp^hr,tbe Ring, and thq prince, 
sung a very beautiful duct \yitK Mrs. Itegen tT^The latter, however^ neyer 
Mountain/ called The lonely Bird of made his appearance ; ‘but; about half 





iliw.j’- qpefrmtfb Affairs, 

pasyep^t th* corictak; o drtbephrt On Friday night, JuWi^Onitft 

!wt£° r ” f thc8la S? to , x opened, and 'lane theatre had bce«\ MefSre ; . th&‘ 
f"lFPP® rt ! r and the.hing . entered; home was < hori«ued wV’Hic jflfj? 
? n v„ fnminK forward, ai d gracefully scnce of the iliolfritihs strarwera.a' 3 ^ 
bowing to the audience, they court. they had been dining at MeCcft 
iiued tlieir «.pU«se for . several' mi- Taylors Hull. They, however; 
Si?* 4 - . v^ lfiers $ ac h f°F not arrive till within about R hui 
P* ,s f t ia **;d tJjF King of of twelves after the cxpetUtior 
Pru^Ia *Ii>n followed. During the the ipfifcncehad arnvedatiUf hei 
performance^ 11^ I)uko of Sussex and some fear bf disRPpofct' 


ca^je in* and occupy, the atate chain went had been experienced. Af 
TTje Jr aba pi arts ffM'l was the after length, howqvef, an aid-de-camp Var* 
1 *» w k® n ^* e WBM ’ falling, rival put them on the stretch, and ill 

all the Princes stood up and applauded, - * 

alul the shouts of the audience were 
renewed with boundl e» euthf^MiK 
* 11 


CN&veKt Garden Thea*&< 
The Grand Alliance* 


M5KU CAJ/CI IVUVVU* IU 

. however, an aid-de-campYar- 
. , ut them on the stretch, and in 
a fafroniautes a general shout an- 
aotfiigfd the arrival of the sovereigns. 
The Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussiii, Lords Liverpool, Castlereagh, 
and Yarmouth, witfrlheir usual suite, 
entered the state box, which was su-* 
pel bly decorated with crimson satin. 
The Prussian princes occupied the 
This new allegorical festival was adjoining box, which v&s bung with 
brought forward, at this theatre, bv white eagles; and the Prince RegentV 
way of prelude, in which the streugtb feather, wrought in gold, surmounted 
of the whole musical department was the state box. The entertainment of 
called into action; It was, as its title Sadak and Kalasradehad been far ad- 
imports, ft mere temporary effusion, vauced, when fhe vjsjjors arrived, 
in which encomiums on our illustrious ({ was stopped,-^** Godsave the King** 
visitors were lavished with no sparing called for, — nine distinct and regular 
hand, homy be considered, however*, cheers given for . the Emperor and 
as a pleasing (riHe, and as such cannot King, — and the Grand Alliance per- 
be expected to stand the test of criti- formed. The enter tainmeut was then 
cal disquisition. It was, nevertheless renewed, and the sovereigns Withdrew 
very favourably" received, and given amidst loud and universal cheering., 
out for repetition with unqualified ap- The performance did not conclude 
plause. till near one. 

STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


France. * The Peers to be in the nomination of 

T HE results of the peace are daily the king, hereditary or noft as his ma- 
developing themselves; the Con- jesly shall determine. Theccyntm-nsto 
stitution accepted by Louis XVII 1. has be renewed by the election o£p fifth o£ 
already undergone such considerable thefr numbers successively, as an equal 
alterations as must considerably^alter numbergoout. The qualification of a 
the spirit of it. According to these deputy to the eounnons is, tl»e pajj- 
we now find that the legislative autho- ment of 1000 francs in taxes; for an 
rity resides in the IJiTig, the House of elector 300 fanes; patrimonial and na- 
Peers, (Id Gkitmbre *des Pairs J t and tional property to be considered equal 
tjije Representative* of the Commons, in this respect. Five members of the 
/J mputis d&^ CommunsJ : that the commoos have a right to propose a 
proposes the, Law ; that the di*- law; if admitted by a majority of the 
Cfftition* thereon in th^jpommons will ho&se, it is carried to the house of 
be phhlifc, but in the Peers secret; peers, and presented to the king, who 
that the lv»hg posfSfSjses the entire ex : rc-origiqates the proposition. The 
eciiifva power, anil |«|ucs theregula- judges irremoveable after their nomi- 
tions for tfffc exeflrc&tidn of the laws nation by the king. Thtfc abolition of 
that the liberty ofihepresfh recog- all courts of exception, hot those of 
Dized. ^d' the punishment rtf'ltk ofien- provosts, if the case reqjijres.^ Peers 
cellrmrafin^tbe tribunals of justice, only can.bc tried by their 'peers. De- 

3 R 3 


m 0** 

ftottas of A* Commom my bo do h«i shewn thaifiw* 

5to*i?eed In mi*#*# km *4 ^mm* 

by tHrpoen. Yfaywre protect* log open the bodv p*@ltle # Ca* seldom 
om *r«to ftt.lb w«b More be disengaged, bet with it* death. 
Piffgr thiMMita% except be me* Hmily tme todse of dissatisfaction 
capJteLe&itca. Mimetersaccus* to win ftobtfe mind b|« been removed. 
; f| imm* ** ksutoeeueo, are h> the dejtorityr* of the foreign troopi 
led Ay, toe Hpose of Fce/a Att fhwo Parts? between wbwfe nod the 
reachmOvioe eligible to all c Acci . native* quarrels. to might becapcct- 
fhit Midto these apparent ietfipeb- ed, were eontjnpelljMristng, Tliia it 
togRkMn eivil liberty, the fareaefi me- deer fobm the or^rs published to ftjn- 


i appear* to bees much eoamoer- rls* but as ' the 1 touch are a people 


qn Oftbe superstition of the catholic that „ 
fltel as ever a« our Jain#»i!' dp|fi 
whom tbe French used to rtomcb 
with bftvhjg lost a kingdom tor the 
take of the matt. Not strong enough 
% M» *«wl* aeqaired 

hfogdom. fey the Secular, be seem* to 



given notice to the different* cores, 
that tbc ancient eostnm of carrying 
about the host on sacrament in gtapa 


m how toaocommodate them- 
circumstances, the restore- 
tea and industry, if employ- 
bwfdtsnd tor it. wilt make 
the inconveniences of 
the hopes of the future, 
of the treaty signed at Pa- 
^ doth of May. amt officially 
announced here on the gd instant,* 
areiigftiy advantageous to the French 
nation. The fplrowiog is the sub-' 
stance of the 

Definitive Treaty of Peace. 



procession it to he re estaMished* Vefiniftve I Peaty of Peace. 

This egremou has 4 been dropped' AH I. There shall be* reckoning 
since the ft evolution $ hot since it has. from this day, (May SO. l$U)» peace 
been renewed in the late Pete Dteu % • add amity between his Ifqje&ty tho 
' , l j ‘ted at Paws no respect, it Kiu&of Franco and Navarre, on the 
will he paid to Protestants or ope part, and Ins Majesty the Ern- 
ies who do not readily bow pew of Austria, King of Hungary 

• 1. A I I- ik. 1 f*^« I k a II- , ".L* 


celebrated 
seems, will 
apy otheis 

their kntfo to this trumpery. "In the and Bohemia, and fits 'Allies, on the 
mean while^his brother Borirbon in other part, their heirs nod successors, 
fcpaim in rqppctmg the constitution of then respective suites and subjects in 
the Cortes, has adopted the Inqofei- perpetuity.-— The high connecting 
tion, and ordered the re-establishtneur parties will u*c all their exertions to 
of nunneiics, eptneots, Arcs upon a maintain, not only tonUngst them 


similar footing* with (he ancient regi 
it^b. The freemasons and every so- 

• k!.L __ I.L. 7 


sehes,, but afeo as much as depends 
nppnjhein, amongst all the start** of • 


cicty in whifh eng thing like in no- Europe, that good harmony and un- 
cant freedqfn was enyoyed* seems udw demanding so necessary to ih repose, 
dpomed tg give way to the gloom in- «• The kingdom of France pie- 
spired by superstition. la fact, in senes the integrity of its limits, such 
Fgwppawl Spain, at^gpst, the reign of as thq£ existed at the epoch of the 1st 
pries# scent* ready Msupevsede that of January, J7fte. It will receive be- 



and^Fnapca we hear that new mea- $. On the aide of Belgium, Gei ma» 
sdtos aie already in agitation for its ny.apd Italy, the annem fron Li er, suclj * 
reatttoiiqn, that is to say, its death, as it existed on the 1st of Jaiiueryv 
It la true that the people being Used *1798, shaft hatopumed, commencing ' 
of war, the priests may think this the from the North Seg, between Dunkn k 
best opportunity in the^vorW for re*> andNienport, and tenniuating at the 
gaining their lost influence $ and if Meditertotiean, between Gagnes and 
iha pageantry^ of popery could be Nice, wifii the following redtincatiom: 
nua)e use of only as a temporary ew- ). In the depart tnent of Jennppe,the 
pepitto for re-occupying the mm of cantons of Dour* Marbesde-CIsateau. 
tticiauUitoda it migfy'tsa home with} Beaumont, and^Mfttayto belong tc^ 



France ' i Tw tte department Of 
Samite Wnd Meuse, the cawton*^of 
VeMlttr^ Florenn**, fteausatag, and 
Oiokuie. a; 1 A small portion of ter^ 
ritory ontho frontier department of 
ti mm* lie*. $o H formed bva liner 
deewa from Ferle to Ffoinersdorir. 
4. In tb* department of the€arrc, the 
cantons of Saarbruckand Arneval, and 
several villages, a. The territory be^ 
b*$m Landau and the old Frenctfli-? 
m&t*t including a pprt-of the depart- 
nient of Mont Tannere* the Lower 
Rhine# and the Fortress of LfMau. 
The new French frontier on, tb&side 
will follow the arm of thb RiverQoeich 
including the villages of Qufejgheftn, 
Merlentieim, Knittclsheim, tmlRel- 
harm, to the Rhine, which wifi con- 
tinue after wards to form the boundary 
between France and Germany. 6. A 
small addition to the department of 
the Don bs. 7* A -f mall addition to 
the department of the Leman. The 
frontiers between the French territo- 
ry, the Pays de Vatid, and the different 
portions of the territory of the Republic 
ofGeneva, (which will make a partof 
Switzerland) remain the same as they 
were before the incorporation of Ow» 
nevp with France. ,8. In the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc the Sub Prefec- 
tures of Chambery and Annecy, re- 
vert with exception of certain portions 
to France. — On the side of the PVren- 
neea, the frontiers of France and Spain 
to remain as they were on the 1st. Jau. 
170s! *, the final demarcation to be fixed 
by Commissioners j the principality 
of Monaco to be replaced on the same 
footing as it stood before Jan. 1, 1793# 
The Allied Courts assure to Fra Ace 
the possession of Avignon, Venaissjn, 
Montficlliard, and eU their append- 
ages, formerly belonging to Gerfcfrny *, 
bat falltng withinthe Bew.line of de- 
tttafeetion. The rmpective powers 
retain the right of. fortifying what 
part of their territories they please. 

4., To secure toe comitfuntcatioti 
•mhe city of Geneva wiih^thearpartf 
ofrtbe Swiss territory, op the Wt, 
France consents that the road by Vcr* 
soy shall be cornmdn to the two coun- 
tries. ' * 

*0. The Haviggtien of tWftlui*e>to 
be free to all stated The duties exi- 
gible by the States nlong its>ba»^s to 
he^ rcgulated in* a future Congfols. 
The propriety of opening all othw na** 



vi gable rivers# Which 
traverse different ‘ 
ed : in e Col 
;6. HotfafcJi 
rCignty of*fhe. 
receive an *“ 
tft(p and i 
shall in*«f6 da 


under ti 

mtse of ^rai 
)fo»» dfWritoL 
ileonb^dv 
^ -jeb efohg toei 

wcaffll ot cafied'to wens 

c ro wWL*Tiie"sfai ts of Gemariyi, 
be independent, and united by V . 
dertftive bond.— Swltzerhfnd# inde- 
pendent, to continue to be governed 
by it&lf— Italy# bey o Ad tbelirfiits p f 
the territory which Shall mum to* 
Austria, shall be composed of Sove- 
reign stated. 

7 The Island of Malta, and itsd*~ 
pendencies to belong i tv foil sovereign* 
ty to his Brit. Majesty. 

His Britannic Majesty engages to 
restore to the King oFFrancd, ffjfip 
colon ief# fisheries# factories# afcd ies^ 
tablishments of all kinds# Which 
France possessed on the )St January. 
1793. fo the segs atm , continents of 
America, Africa, antUAaia, with the 
exception however, of Tobago and Sr. 
Lecfe, and the Isle of France aud its 
! dependencies# particularly Rodrigue 
and the SecheUest which his most 
Christian Majesty cedes in /dll pro** 
perty and sovereignty to his Britannfc 
Majesty# As also the part\if St. Do * » 
mingo ceded to Frattfce bVlhe peace 
of Basle, and which his Most Chris- 
' tian Majesty retrocedes to his Most 
Catholic Majesty? in full property and r 
sovereignty. 

9. Guadeloupe is receded to Franco 
by the King of Sweden ; and French 
G uyana by Portugal* 

V to. ll. 12, I5i 14; Id. French sob* 
Ejects to enjoy. the privileges of the 
most favoured helon* oo the Conti- 
nent of limfa i but no fortificattoneeo 
be- crectcdv nor any troops beyond' 
what may be necessary for meifrtent- 4 


ing the police, to. be kept its the 
French establishments *n that quarto* 
The French right of fishery . oft* fh» 
Banks of Newfoundland and the Gulph 
w Sfc Lkwredce to be on the seam 
footing, aa ift !#0B. Vessels of wap 
'and Aav&l fetofes it* maritime plgcvs# 
to be divided id the p#portlon of fwo* 
thirds to - France#' atw tote-tbftrd -j fo 
the podferi kfwbidi sOch place# shall 
belong. Tbb proyision dciefruot ap* 
ply to places taken > by the Allies be-. 
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■for? April $3, norlo the vessels antF coster ^5s in the chair*, Mr. Wilber- 
jtfl&riaUl&f Holland;" nor to theTcxet force ttadvcd; the resolutions, add the 
$Net. Antwerp to be henceforth only meeting ^Was also graced and cnlighl- 
$, tymmertttit port. AH claims on ened hv thepr^sehce of the moitfgk- 
account of supjMte* hr advances made fioguished surviving members of that 
Vjf fhd* Allies id France, in the differ- 1 administration, which, durihg its short 
eutwairs since T?9« are renounced; cxisterfcte^T<«hoved the load of igiio- 
Itid hecied colonies,' &c* in the North nriiVy f^in^fheir country, which this 
Seas,Amerlca,or Africa, to, be re- detestable traffic toad heaped ti port it. 
stored wIMpn three months, and*those The composition of the tnoefing in 
beyond ttib Cape 1 of Good Hope, in jvhicfi rhert ofdifferent political parties 
six months. ■ were to be found* and thegeneriPde- 

The remaining articles from 16 to site to presertfcmtan unity, prevented 
$K relate. to minor arrangements and the acquiescence' of ministers' in this 
matters of form? Thc3‘2ii articlede- disgraceful condition of the treaty, 
elates that within two months from from being reprobated wiih the seve- 
the signature of the Treaty, (May 30), rity it merits. The Froucb. it was 
a Congress of all the powers shall be then saw, Would not have insisted on 
ftttdat Vienna, to ft&tilate thcarrauge- the dftifcle, not being in a situation to 
ments necessffry to complete the dis- continue the war for a cause so trifling, 
positions of the nrcseut treaty. if our ministers had not shown an un- 

Otf the same day, namely the 30th pardonable facility; but the French 
May, separate Treaties were signed papers say, without this permission 
with Russia, Great Britain, and Prus-' their islands would not have been of 
sia. Additional articles were at the the least use to them; and further 
same time signed between this coun- suppose, that even though they had 
try and FiaueeJ'lrtipiilating that the consented to renounce the slave trade, 
latter shall be*ptrmitted to carry on English capital, as it has been since 
the slave trade for five years, when ir the abolition here, would still have 
shall definitively cealc on her pftrt; bfcen employed in this traffic.— In the’ 
and that in the meanwhile she shall in rt*att while sortie persons who are in 
conjunction with Great Britain, ex- want of a subject to enhance their pa- 
ert herfeff at the Congress, to pro- triotism. and popularity, may find a 
cure a total abolition of the slave copious source of plausible declama- 
trade on tM? part of all the lowers of tion in thus condemning the defini- 
ChristendoiS; also that Commission- tive treaty with France, 
ers shall be appointedon both sides.for But another treaty, in which the. 
liquidating the expencesfyr the main-' British have been concerned, is still 
finance of prisoners^ef war, and tliat more singular; this* is the/treaty be- 
the sequestration of property belong* tweeiuthe' Allied Towers and his Ma- 
ing to individuals of both countries jesty the- Enrper or Napoleon, signed 
shall be mutut%rcinoved. on our part by Lord Castlcreagh, at 

The treaties On the part- of France, Far A on the 11th of April, 1814. In’ 
vfefre signed by Talleyrand, Prince of the first article of this, his Majesty the 
Renevetito: * on 'that ‘of Austria, by EmperorNapoleontehounces for him- 
Prined Metternko- dtod Count Stu- self, hfs successors; and descendants, 
dloh; omtlHitof ftittsfcb by Count Ra- as welt as fob all the members of Iris 
sumoffitky and Count Nesselrode; on family all right qfooveroignty and do- 
tbat of Prussia, by Count Hardeubeig minion, as well to ‘the French Empire 
and - Baron » Humboldt; and that of and Kingdom of Italy, as over every 
Qpm Britain, by Uw4*Casdereagh, other countty.—By the second, their 
Aberdeen, Cathcart, and Sir C. Majesties'*!)* Emperor Napoleon and -i 
Stewart. ^Maria /jouisa retain their titles and* 

-So many dud so stronglwve beenthe^rank, to be enjoyed during their lives. ’ 
exceptions made to tnat parr of the The mother, the brothers,' sisters, ue- 
treafy, *Which>aJlowS tfie French to pbfws, and nieces of the Emperpr, * 
carry on the elate frade. for tbe.pe- sbhllabo retain, wherevePthey may 
rjod offfVeydif s* that a rheeting of the reside, the Sties of > Princes of Iris 
Intends qf Humanity lifts haen ifeid at family. The Isle Elba,, adopted by 
Fieetaatohs* flail. his Majesty tbr Emperor Napoledfa as . 
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the place of lus residence, fotm, du- 
rtng fits life* a separate principality, 
which shall he possessed by him in 
fui(*|#vereigt)ty and property* there 
rhati be besides granted, in full pro< 
perty; to the Emperor Napoleon, an 
annual revenue of *9, ooo, 000 francs, 
i jvrettt charge, in the Great Book of 
Fiance, of which f ,000,000 shall be in 
reversion to the Empress. The Du- 
chies of Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
sUlla,aie granted, in full property ahd* 
sovereignty to her Majesty the Em- 
press Maria Louisa; they shall pass to 
her son, and to the descendants in the. 
right line. The Prince her son shall 
henceforth lake the title of Prince of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. AIL 
tie. powers engage to employ 'their 
good offices to cause to be tespected 
by the Barbaiy powers the flag and 
the teriitory of the Isle of Elba# for 
which purpose the relations wiih the 
Barbary powers shall be assimilated to 
those with France. 

The rest of the articles generally re- 
late to the distribution of revenue and 
property among the Ex a Emperor’s fa* 
mily, and others relative to passports 
for his free passage out of France ; in 
these it is remarkable that the Corvette 
employed in conveying him and his 
household is to belong in full proper- 
ty to the Emperor# who is likewise to 
retain as his guard 400 men, volunteers 
as well as officers, sub-officers, arfd sol- 
diers; nor is any Frenchman or his 
family who shall have followed the 
Emperor Napoleon or his family, be 
held to have forfeited his rights a» 
such by not returning to France with- 
in three years.*— It appears, notwith- 
standing the contradictory report^ in 
the French papers, by a letter from an 
Englishofficerat Elba, of the 92d ult. 
that Bonaparte was then in perfect 
health, up^very morning and on 
horseback at four olclock— building, 
projecting works, &rc. in short, the 
same, charlatan as ever. 

• Notwithstanding the honours heap- 
e4on Talleyrand, private accounts say 
the difference between the king , and 
his . new .minister is daily increasing. 
The. latter certainly sees the consti- 
tution he proposed almost wholly set 
aside. The J state of the finances , is 
very lew, being exhausted by the al- 
lied armies# yet the main dread of the 
French is, that the King b*ing old# 


will resign himself into the hands of 
his priests ; to their pernicious Influ- 
ence several unpopular measure* are 
already imputed. To prevent the 
shops, the theatres, and other places of 
entertainment from being opened, as 
soon on Sundays as on other days, in 
the eyes of an Englishman, seems 
highly proper; hut in Paris it is much 
doubted whether this will mrike the 
morals of the people a bit better. In 
the mean while the murmurs of the 
Parisians are loud. “ Bonaparte, 0 
they sav, “did nothing so tyrannical 
as this.” A good example of honour 
and integrity in their rulers would do 
infinitely more good than any of these 
external ceremonies and regulations ; 
besides, a thousand instances maybe 
adduced of the danger and absurdity 
of introducing any sudden changes in 
the usages of a people, and in the worst 
sense of the word, no calamity ought 
to be dreaded by any people more 
than what has been called “ a religious 
monarch.” 'After all, the boasted 
“ Deliverance o£Europc” has certain- 
ly left France fn the, hands of her 
Xings, and Spain in those of the In- 
quisition ; though in Spain “the 
priests rule over the people, it is be- 
cause the people love to have it so." 

GERMANY 9 •* 

Is now undergoing a kind of moral 
and civil involution in th&changc of 
habits and manners, which must ne- 
cessarily follow the cxpulsio.tfof tbe 
French. Ilamtmrgh being free, its 
bank is fast recovering its credit^-The, 
Hamburgh Correspondent cn, a newspa- 
per, so long suppressed, has again 
made its appearance; the first number, 
of which is said to contain a most ex- 
traordinary article.; that is to say, the 
Emperor Alexander had confirmed to 
the French Marshal, Ney# the .title of 
Prince of tfte Moskw*y besideslnaking 
him a present of 5000 peasants. :At 
Hamburgh in particular many hun- 
dreds of labourers wijl be employed. to 
demolishing the immense works raised 
hy the. French. 

SPAIN. 

s Contrary to4be expectation of many/ 
it appears that the peoplg at large arc . 
in a state of cordial cp-operatioan with 
their beloved Ferdinand, Ja rearing 
the church to its primitive power; in 
the establishment of tbe Inquisition,^ 
the convents, aj*dthe appendage of 
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ce»$ of Africa been deposed m ten to 
keep silence under three cjrcumstaftf- 
ces, at respected herself, yet she would 
have felt it due to her daughter,* «nd 
to the country, to make this commu- 
nication to the Bouse. Her Royal 
Highness has enclosed copies, of the. 
Correspondence between her Majesty 
^ .. ...... and herself, which she deshrea' Mr. 

jie retained ; this having. Speaker also will communicate to the 
died by Ferdinand, who House of Commons.*' 

r A fter the Speaker had read this cor- 
respondence, Mr. Lygon moved the 
standing order of the House for exclu- 
ding strangers, which was, of course, 
immediately enforced, and the gallery 
cleared. 1 We understand that Mr. 
iVfethueii, after adverting at some 
length to the injurious treatment fix-* 
perienced by the Princess of Wales, 
and the recent indignity cast upon her 
by excluding her, on the eve of the ar- 
rival of those august personages, who 


Uhl atop here 5 the 
id by the Cortes is 
but,byakind of post 
ersand abettors of it 
/to death and exile* — The 
Ijnglon's title; for reasons 
jly be guessed at, is.per- 
onc given by the Cortes 


bly very soon 611 up the vs|- 
1 he has made by a new creation 
This own. Accordingly wc hud he 
j actually honoured the Prince Rc- 

S mt of England with the order of the 
olden Fleece, as also the King of 
?ruma, the Dyke of Wellington, and 
the Pripce of Renevcnto. 

jdomestio. 

Nothing of a domestic nature has ex- 
cited mere attention than the case of 
Uw Princess of Wales; very early in 


the month, some rumomrof acorre*-. are expected to honour this country 
gpnd^ce between the Queen and with their presence, and also of the 1 
Vrioees* ofWal.es being afloat, and the nU ptials of her daughter with the 
inatter being mentioned in the«House p nuee of Orange, moved for an Ad- 
.of Common!, $e SAtaker informed dress to the Prince Regent, to know by 
the Honae, that since he had taken the w |,ose advice he had beeq induced to 
Slwirs he h»d. received a letter trom fo rm , he unalterable resolution of 
jgr Royal lltgbuess the Princess of n^yer meeting 4 her Royal Highness the 
Wales, which, by the penpisston nf tj»o. Pri ncess of Wales fin any occasion. 


House, ie would read. It was to the 
following* effect : 

** CowCaught House, Juftc 3, 181 4 , 
k “ThfcJMfccest of Wales desires Mr. 
Ilpeakerto inform the House of Com- 
mons, that his Royal Highness the 
Rfliice Regent has ’been advised to 
take such steps as wilt prevent her 
Royal High qcss’s future appearance at 


either in public or in private.— ?Mr. B f 
Bathurst contended, that there was 
no prohibition against the Princess of 
Wald attending her Majesty’s draw- 
ing. rtiOOft Parliament bad not inter- 
posed in the differences between mem* 
hers, of the Hoyal Family, in former 
reigns* and he deprecated such infer-* 
fereoce on tlie present occasion. The 


Court; and nasalso declared his fixed-* unhappy disagreements between the- 
and. unalterable determination not to Prfhce Regent and the Princess of 


Sheet her BoyalHiahnaseiefrtrerm pub- Wales might have originated in dif- 
pU t attffi ftture f pn any occasi- fejfynce. of taste, and in many causes 


lid dr 



ample justification of the conduct of gard to some minor charges, the 9c- 
tesr'lofat Highness, tp which those’ quittal of the Princess had not been sop 
I ptoeecnngfled; It is impossible for complete as had bfpn maintained,— 5 
♦be Princess of Wales to conceal from- Mr. Whitbread said- the speech of* 
herself that . those who advised the the Right Hon. Gentleman was Irk*) 
Jftfbce Regent to adopt such measures the conduct of the advisers of'th* 
to havobefett adopted towards her' Prince Refceut— irresolute* wavering. 


RoySt Highness, may have ultimate 
©iijects ih we, Which may not only 
tend' fo endanger the succession to the 
bet awe the peaceand* tcan- 
qhlUity of these teelra** Had the Frin- 


and contradictory. The Princess of 
Wales had been publicly deceived at 
Court as a symbol of her complete ac- 
quittal. If any one questioned her 
right to appear where- the Kit?g placed 
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feer t it was to lie hoped that she j would, justly excluded, and when her daiigh- 
notwithstanding the moderation she ter was to appear for the first time in 
had evinced, accept the advice to ap- the splendor and publicity becoming 
pear at Court, and then let it be seen her approaching nuptials, this she 
who would advise that admittance be observes was the moment chosen for 
refused to her. If the Prince's ad vi- treating herewith fresh and unprovoked 
sers intended to try the question of di- indignity. Hinting at the future co* 
vorce, the sooner they spolce out the rouation, she observes ** Occasions « 
better.-*-Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Stuart may arise, one she trusts is far distant, 
Wortlcy, Mr. C. Williams Wynne, when she must appear in public, and 
and Mr. Tierney, were of opinion that his lloval Highness must be present 
the ptesent tyotion came forward in a also, “ Has your Royal Highness;’* she 
very unparliamentary shape; but un- says, 41 forgotten the approaching mar- 
lesy something were done to enable thp riage of our daughter and the possibi- 
Princess of Wales to appear at her lity of our coronation ?** 

Majesty’s next drawing-room, a motion The next communication is from the 

on the subject should be brought for- Queen to the Princess of Wales, dated 
ward in another shape — Mr. Methuen, Windsor Castle, May 93, 1814; this 
with an understanding, that unless mentions the Pi incc Regent’s note con- 
such an arrangement were made, a new taiuing the determination above tnen- 
motiou on the subject should he tioned, “ Not to meet the Princess any 
brought forward, consented to with- where, for reasons of which he alone 
draw his present motion, which was can bt? the judge.” The Queen coin- 
done accordingly. plains of the painful necessity of inti- 

The Royal Correspondence alluded mating to the Princess of Wales, the 
to consists of a Letter of the Princess iinpn&i bilily of lierMajestCs receiving 
of Wales to the Prince Regent, dated her Royal Ilijfhness^ at her drawing 
Connaught House, May 90, 1814. In, rooms. * 

this she encloses a note she had re- In the answer of the Princess of 
ceived from the Queen and the an- Wales to the Queen, she dwells upon 
•wer she had transmitted to her Majes- the affectionate regard with which the 
ty,$aying, it would be in vain for her to King was so kind as to honour her, and 
enquire into the alarming dctcimina- says, that though now wit Rout appeal 
tion his Royal Highness had taken or protector, she cannofcfo far forget 
never to meet her on any occasion her duty to the King auuherself as to 
either in public or private, and adding surrender her right to appear at any 
that she had only been restrained by public drawing room ; however, in the 
motives of personal consideration to- present iifetang? she should not pre- 
wards her Majesty, fiom exercising sent herself at the drawing j corns of 
her right of appearing before her at the next month. After repeatedly 
die public drawingroom, to he held urging her innocence, she requests her 
in the ensuing month: sbe tben«coin- Majesty to do her the justice of ac- 
plains of mysterious injuries upon quainting the Illustrious Strangers, 
undefined charges, since his Majesty’s with the motives otter personal con- 
lamented illness, and insists she will not sideration towards the Queen, which 
be treated as guilty having been tie- alone could induce her to abstain from 
clared innocent. In a £ase where she excicising her light to appear at the 
is not absolutely bound to assert her drawing rooms: This note is dated 
rights, she says she waves them, in Connaught House, May 21, 1814. 
order to relieve* the Queen fiom the The Queen in a note, written inan- 
painful situation in which she had swer to the above, sa\s, she could Kkve 
been placed by the Pi incc Regent, felt no hesitation in communicating 
The time for .excluding her from the what she had requested to the illustri- 
Queen's drawing Room, she considers ous Stiangera, if her Royal Highness 
as particularly galling; as amongst had nut rendered a compliance with 
other illustrious strangers arrived in her wish to this effect unnecessary, by 
London, she observes that the heir of intimating her intention of .making 
the House of Orange bad announced public the cause of her absence, 
himself to her as her future son in law. The Princess of, Wales in reply t«> 
From that society, she sarvs she is un- this note, thanks her Majesty, but 
Universal Mao. Vol. X$I. 3 S 



thinks the communications she re* 
^nested not less necessary on account 
of any publicity which it may be in 
her power to give to her motives, and 
therefore entreats the good offices of 
lief Majesty upon an occasion wherein 
the Princess of Wales feels it so essen- 
tial that she should not be misunder- 
stood: This is dated May 26, 1814. 

The Queen in answer to this, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of this last note, 
out repeats her opinion that it requires 
no other icply than that conveyed to 
her Royal Highness's former letter: 
this is dated May 27# 1814. 

But it seems after all, that Kings may 
decree and Princes may determine to 
no purpose: the Prince Regent, not- 
withstanding his astonishing declara- 
tion never to meet the Princess of 
Wales cither in public or private, was 
nevertheless most disagreeably sur- 
prised by her presence, when and 
where it was least expected. On Sa- 
turday night, June 11, the intention of 
the Allied Sovereigns to visK the 
Opera having be^n publicly announc- 
ed, the doors were no sooner thrown 
open, than every place both in pit and 
gallery were filled, and long before the 
curtain drew up the House presented 
a brilliant and unexampled display of 
rank and fashion. The illustrious vi- 
aiiors did nqjfarrive till half p*.st ten, a€ 
which time the Prince Regent entered 
his box amidst the most enthusiastic 
shouts of applause : he was followed 
by the Emperor of dlussfa and the 
Duchess of OUlcriburgh, the King nf 
Prussia, his two sons, and the other of 
the distinguished characters who had 
dined at Fife House, In fact, some 
hundreds persons forced themselves 
into the house without paying: liow- 
iever the national air of *’ God save the 
.KiUj£ being twice sung, the Emperor, 
the Regent, and King of Prussia had 
only sat.down a few minutes, when the 
Princess of Wales who had been some 
lime in her private box, being disco- 
vered, her name passed from mouth to 
mouth; the spectators turned for the 
time from the Emperor and King of 
Prussia and fraited the Princess with 
loud acclamations, Th% Regent who 
has long been famed for the most 
graceful bow ifeEurope, rose from Jus 
seat, and nearer exhibited mora ease 
add dignity than in the bow he made 
*at that moment: the august Personages 


sitting near him me and made the 
same reverence : some people very 
fondly anticipated a happy reconcili- 
ation from this circumstance; but 
alas [ the Courier, called by some the 
Carlton House Gazette, ?oon unde- 
ceived them !--The Prince it was there 
said, was only discharging his duty by 
accompanying the Illustrious Stran- 
gers to the Opera, without any inten- 
tion of meeting the Princess there. 
The recurience of the scene that took 
place I5y ears ago, was then referred to, 
when the Princess went every night to 
the Opera, where she was applauded at 
the expense of tar husband, and the 
writer sedms to congratulate himself 
very highly, because the Prince in the 
latter instance was "not atall embar- 
rassed l” — On this occasion, the ques- 
tion has been asked, " Why were the 
illustrious Visitors putin the way of 
being witnesses to such a squabble as 
was apprehended ? Why did not the 
contemplation of such an event at the 
present moment, prevent the issuing 
of that extraordinary prohibition 
which has enlisted the whole nation a» 
one man on the side of the Princess ? 
Is one individual to strike another, and 
because the other returns the blow, 
is that.other to be complained of and 
abused as a causer of strife and a fo- 
mentor of discord > God forbid l” 

At kength Mr. Methuen’s motion, 
put off from time to time, was brought 
forward, on Thursday, June? 83. It 
was for referring the Princess of 
Walea'i letter to the Speaker, to the 
consideration of a committee : kfr. Me- 
thuen stared his object to be the pro- 
curement of an cncrcased establish- 
ment for her Royal Highness. Lord 
Caatlcreagh expressed himself favour- 
able to that measure; but conceived 
that submitting her Royal Highness's 
Jtfttcr to a committee would not tend 
to further it. After a discussion of 
considerable lengthy the motion was 
withdrawn, with the understanding 
that Lord Castlcreagh would speedily' 
bring down a message from the Prinde 
Regent on the subject: much to the 
honour of several persons belonging to 
her Royal Highness's household, it 
appeared in the course of the debate, 
that in consideration of the very li r 
mi ted nature of her finances, they bad 
performed their functions gratuitous- 
ly, by which means the Princess had 
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tiot been under thcnecessity of con- 
tracting any fresh debts. 

There bcirig no longer any doubt 
•J the rupture of the negotiation for 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange, 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
this is said to have been owing to an 
.attempt made to introduce a clause in 
the marriage contract, precluding the 
Prince from taking her roval highness 
out of the kingdom, at any time* 
though he hadsolemujy pledged him- 
self as a man of honour, that she 
should be absent only two or three 
weeks, and that he should not have 
been desirous even <lf that, were it 
not for the gracious desist of the 
people of Holland, to see hjs august 
spouse. 

Some persons with no small shew of 
probability, aspribe this unwillingness 
of the Princess to leave the country, 
to her attachment to her mother, and 
her apprehensions, (as her mairiage 
would be 'more political than natural) 
of sharing the same fate. 

4 Oil Wednesday, June 8th, the trial 
of Lord Cochrane and others came 
on, for conspiring to defraud the Stock 
Exchange, by circulating false news 
of Bonaparte's defeat, his being killed 
by the Cossacks, dec. to raise the funds 
to a higher price than they would 
otherwise have borne, to the injury of 
the public, and to the benefitpf the 
conspirators. Mr. Gurney called wit- 
nesses to prove that Col. L)e Bourg, 
who pretended to have been conveyed 
in an open boat from Fiance and land- 
ed at Dovcrr with the above Intelli- 
gence, was Random de Berenger; that 
he wrote to Admiral Foley, who,, but 
for the haziness of the weather, would 
have telegraphed the intelligence to 
the Admiralty — *the precise object 
which the conspirators had in view. 
That he afterwards proceeded through 
Canterbury to Loiidon, dressed as a 
foreign officer, repeatedly telling the 
post-boys that hh was the bearer of 
glorious news, until he came to the 
Elephantiind Castle in the Kent-road, 
When finding no hackney-coach there, 
he was set dowp at the Marsh gate, 
Lambeth, where he stepped into a 
hackney-cgach, and was traced to a 
house then recently taken by Lord 
CochrAne, in Green-street, Grosve- 
nor* square. The effect which this 
pews had on the fluids, particularly 


omnium, is well known: the latter 
rose 27i to .i() per cent premium. 
But »no confirmation having been re- 
ceived at the admiralty, omnium be- 
gan ag.»jn to get down, when an im* 
porta lit auxiliary to this fraudulent 
contrivance appeared. This wa* the 
arrival of three apparently military 
officers in a post chaise and four fioui 
Northfleet, having the drivcis and 
horses decorated with laurel. These 
were Sandon, M\Rae, and Knight, in 
disguise. To spread the nows they 
drove through the city, over Black** 
friars-bi idge, and were set dowrt near 
the Marsh-gate, where they tied up 
their cocked hats, put on round ones,, 
and walked away. This last contri- 
vance raised omnium 3^ per cent. 
Much evidence was adduced by the 
counsel to connect the parties; and to 
shew that the two a it iy ala v/ere 
brandies of the same conspiracy : the 
amount of the stock in the possession 
of Lord C. and Messrs. Johnstone and 
Butt amounted to nearly one million; 
and that but foi*the plan of raising the 
.funds, they must liavt* been defaulters 
to tfie amount of l60,000l. ami nearly 
ruined by their, speculations. San- 
don, Holloway, and Knight were job- 
bers in the funds -'‘the two letter had 
confessed what was their object to the 
Stock Exchange Committee, though 
they denied any participgpop with the 
other parties. Berenger’a handwriting 
was proved; and the coat, purchased 
at Solomon’s of Chari og-cross, was 
identified as having been bought and 
worn by him, and thep sunk in the 
Thames, from whence *it was acci- 
dentally drawn up by a fisherman. 
AITiae, who was in distressed circum- 
stances, lodged at Mrs. Alexander’s 1 % 
Fetter lane; and received 5Gl. for hi$ 
services; he. made 110 dcfe.nge.-rMr, 
Serjeant Best, for the defendants, con- 
tended, and proved by calling Lord 
Yarmouth, Col. Torrens, and Admiral 
Bere&ford, that Lord Cochrane was 
acquainted with Do Berenger on ho- 
nourable grounds— not arising from 
stock-jobbing tiansactjoiis— having 
exerted himself to get him into the 
navy; likewise that fie had authorised 
bis brc’icr to sell his stock whenever 
he could get a profit of joye per cent. 
To account for the 4-50 r in notes found 
upon De Berenger when taken being 
the produce of a cheqqe of Mr. 
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rane Johnstone, he called Mr. Ta- rane said, he had been so conscious of 
hourdin, the solicitor, and other wit- his own innocence, that he had never 
nesses, who proved that Mr. De Be- thought it necessary to instruct coun- 
renger had been employed to survey sel, as several gentlemen in court 
some grounds belonging to him near knew, nor had he even read a brief on 
the Regent’s Park, upon which it was the subject, till after the trial, when 
in contemplation to build a new Rane- he found that a very great error had 
lagh, and for which prospective* had crept into in respect to the evidence 
been toned. For this t»crvu eTahour- of his servants, as to the dress of the 
din had (emitted him 25o|. on Mr. C. stranger who called at his lordship’s 
Johnstone’s account. — Mr. Seii. Pell house in his absence. They were re- 
addressed the jurv in behalf of San- presented as admitting that he was 
dou, Holloway, and Knight. A n alibi dressed in a red coat, whereas, all they 
was set upon the part of De Berenger, had stated was, that he appeared to be 
and h’v servants Smith and his wife a* military officer, to which character 
were called to prove that he slept at they, as a matter of course, attached 
home on the night of Sunday, Feb. the idea of a red coat, though it might 
20 i and M'Guire, a servant at a live- equally well have beeu green. Here 
ry-stable, deposed, that he saw him at the matter dropped, and his lordship, 
Chelsea on that evening; but they of course, took nothing by his motion, 
varied as to the dre*s he wore. At On being brought up for judgment 
three on Thursday morning the court on Monday, June 10 . the judge pro- 
adjou rued: it afterwards met* at ten nounced the following sentence*.— 
o’clock, when Mr.Gurnev having re- ** That you, Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
plied, Lord Ellenborough took two commonly called Lord Cochrane, and 
hours to sum up. The jury then re- that you Richard Gathome Butt, do 
tired two hours and if half; on their pay a fine of ope thousand pounds to 
return they to u fid AU the Persons in- t the king; and that you John Peter 
dieted — Guilty. , Holloway, having also benefited from 

Monday June 13th, Lord Cochrane this infamous conspiracy, do pay afine 
understanding from his counsel, that of five hundred pounds to the king, 
they coy Id not appear for him in the That you, the six several defendants. 
Court of<King’s Bench to move fora Sir Thomas, commonly called Lord 
new trial, in conformity t<\ his lord- Cochrane, Richard Gathome Butt, 
ship's wishes, as the rule was, that John «Peter Holloway, Charles Ran- 
where there were manv persons cm- dom de Berenger, Henry Lyte, and 
braced by the indictment, all must be Ralph Sandom, be severally impri- 
present; and as that was not possible, soned in the custody of the marshal 
the other parties not being within his of the marshalsea of this court for the 
coutrnul, his lordship appeared in term eff twelve calender months, and 
person, a mkad dressed the court in a that during that period you Charles 
manly and dignified manner, dcclara- Random deBcrencer,you SirThomas, 
live of his innocence, and entreating commonly called Lord Cochrane, and 
ftie court*, that for the sake of justice, you Richard Gathome Butt, be set in 
they would grant a new trial ; and and upon the pillory in the front of 
that hejind affidavits in his hand, on the Royal Exchange, for the space of 
which he founded his application, one hour, between the hours of twelve 
Wheu refused to be heard, his lordship at noon and two iYi the afternoon} and 
concluded with obsei ving, that it was that you Si rThorrias, commonly called 
jndeed.hard, that he should be denied Lora Cochrane, Richard Gathome 
an opportunity of doing justice to Butt, and John Peter Holloway, be 
his character; because the guilty further imprisoned until your several 
dated not appear in the place, in fiues be paid.’* 
which he then stood.— Loid Coch- 
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1 2mo. 5s.6d. 

Mitigation of Slavery; in Two 
Parts. By W. Dickson, L.L.D. and 
the late Hon. J. Steele. 8vo. I4s. 

Letters on India. By Maria Gra- 
ham. 8vo. 14s. 

Explanatfons and Emendations of 
some Passages in the Text of Shak* 
spejre,and of Beaunftntaud Fletcher. 
2s. 
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. Letters from a Lady to her Sister, 
during a Tour to Paris in the Months 
of April and May, 1814* 4s. 

The General Post-Bag. 12mo. 
,4sAd. 

Jamieson** llei’nies Scythicns, or 
the radical Affinities of the Greek and 
Latin Languages to the Gothic. 8vo. 
Ids. 

NOVEL*. 

Alicia de Lacy; au historical Ro- 
mance. 4 vols. 26$. « 

Rosanne; or, a Father’s Labour 
Lost. By Letitia M. Hawkins. S vols. 
8vo. Sis. 4 

Sarsfield ; an Irish Tale. By J. 
Gamble, Esq. 8 vols. iGs.Gd. 

Popularity, or the Votary of Wealth. 
3 vpls. 15s. 

POLITICS, AND POLIT CAL ECO- 
‘ NOMV. 

The Importance of the Cape of 
.Good Hope, as a Colony to Great 
Britain. By R. B. Fisher, Esq. 8s. 

Substance of the Speech of C. C. 
Western, Esq. in the House of Com- 
mons, May I4» on the Subject* of the 
Corn Laws. ls.fld. » 

The Speeches of R. Rickards, Esq. 
in the Debate in Parliament on .the 
Renewal of the Charter of the Hon. 
East India Company. 8vo. I0s«6d. 

The Letters of the Queen to the 
Princesrf of Wales, with the Answers 
of her Royal (lighness, and the Letters 
to the Prmde Regent and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons; with a 
full Account of the Speeches of the 
^Members in the House of wCommons, 
June 5, 1814, on Mr.'Methuen’s Mo- 
tion. 2s.6d. 

. The Substance of the Speech of 
John Adolphus, Esq. before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
on- summing up the Case of the Eng- 
lish Ship-Builders, on their Petition 
respecting Ships built in India, May 
-33 and 1814. 3s.6d. 

A compressed View of the Points 
to be discussed in treating with the 
United States of America, A.D. 1814. 
3s. 

The Substance of the Speech of 
Wm. Harrison, Esq. before the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on East India Shipbuilding, 
April 18, 1814. 3s. 

WaltonVExpc&c of the Dissentions 
of Spanish America. 8vo. 13$., 

The Parliamentary History of Eng* 


land, from the earliest Period to the 
Year 1803 Vol.XXf. royal 8vo. 

Thoughts on Peace, in the present 
Situation of the Country, with respect 
to its Finauces and Circulating Me- 
dium ; with an Appendix, concerning 
the Theory of Money. 6s. 

The Political Memento; or. Ex*, 
tracts fjfom the Speeches, during the 
last Six Years, of near a Hundred of 
the most distinguished Members of 
both Houses of Pailiament. By a 
Parliamentary Reporter. 8vo. 15s. 
poetry. 

Fitzgerald’s Tyrant’s Downfall, Na- 
polconics and the White Cockade. 2s, 

Norway: d’ Poem. By Chailotte 
Ward I# (daughter of Col. Wardle). 
ls.6d. 

Ode on the Arrival of the Poten- 
tates iu Oxford, and Judicium Regale, 
au Ode. 2s. 

Europa Rediviva. Is.6d. 

Ode to the Emperor Alexander. Is. 

Armstrong’s Lines to Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. is. 

The Search after Happiness: a mo- 
ral Poem. 3*. 

More Kings : a Poem. By P. Pin- 
dar, Esq. 2s. 

Odes to hit Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, his imperial Majesty 
the Emperqr of Russia, and his Ma* 
jesty the King of Prussia. By R, 
Southey, Poet-Laureat. Ss.6d. 

A Collection of Songs, selected 
from the Works of Mr. Dibdiii. 2 
vols. ]8mo. 10s. 

Harts tonge’s Marion of Drymnagh : 
a Tale of Erin. In Two Cantos. SVo, 
79- 

Ariadnc: a Poem, in Three Parts, 
by Edward Lord Thurlow. 4s. 

Peace: a lyric Poem. J3y J. E. 
Abbott. 4to. Is.Gd. 

flay garth’s Greece: a Poem* iu 
Three Parts. „ 4to. 2l.12s.Gd. 

Malcolm’s Sorrows of Love, with 
other occasional Pieces. 12mo. 5a.6d. 

AnOde to bis Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. Is.Gd. 

hisljojon, 

Watkins* Sermon, in the Parish 
Church of St. James**, Clei ken well, 
June 5, 1814, on Occasion of the 
Death of the Kev. H7 Foster, M.A. 

Thorpe's Address to the PVotestantt 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
Subject of Catholic Emancipation, 
2s, Gd. 
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Atkins* Observations on the Repeal ,for Penalties under the 43d Geo. III. 
of the 1st, Qth, andjoth William III. Chap. 84. 3s. 
commonly called the Trinity Doctrine* Toulmin’s Family Devotion assist- 
Bill. 8s.6d, ed ; containing Forms of Morning and 

A dispassionate Discussion on the Evening Prayers for a Fortnight. 
Objects and Views oP the British ami * - tomography. 

Foreign Bible Society, compared with Pratt’s Local and Literary Account 
those of the Society for promoting of Leamington, Warwick, Binning* 
Christian Knowledge. 2s. ham, &c. 1 2 mo. 5s. 

Hall’s Address to the Rev. E. Carey, i iOiidon : being a Complete Guide 
Jan. 9, 1814» on his Designation as to the British Capital; containing a 
a Christian Missionary to India. 2s. full and accurate Account of its 
Haggitt on the Causes of Neglect Buildings, Commerce, Curiosities, 
of the Lord’s Supper. Is. Exhibitions, Amusements, Religious 

Bclsham’s Discourse, delivered be- and Charitable Foundations, Literary 
fore the Unitarian Society for pro* Pvtablisbincnts, Learned andScientifie 
moting Knowledge, at Esse.vstrcct institutions including a Sketch of the 
Chapel, March 31, 1814, with an Ap- surrounding Country: with full-Di* 
pendix, &c. 8vo. 5s. notions to Stiangers on^their first 

An English Translation of the Six Arrival. 15y John Wallis. 12nu>« 
Books of Hugo Grotius, on the Truth 7s. btls. or 8s. half-bound and lettered, 
of Christianity'. To which is added, voyages and travels. 
a Sermon preached before the Uni- A Voyage to the Isle of Elba, with 
versity of Cambridge. By S. Madan, Notices of the other Islands in the 
D.D. Tyrrhenian Sea. Translated from the 

A Confutation of the Errors of Me- French cvf Arscnne Thiebaut de Ber- 
ditation and Methodism. Is.Gd. neaud, by Win. Jordan. 8vo. 7s.fid. 

Hints to the Clergy of the Esta- ^Travels of Mirza AhfTTaleb Khan, 
blished Church, particularly it* in A«jp, Africa, and Europe, during 
Rulers, on the present relaxed State the Years 1799, 1900, 1, 2, and .8. 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline is. Translated from the Persian, by C- 
W right’s Correct' Statement of all Stewart, Esq. M.A.S. S vols. |2mo. 
the Cases of Clergymen who are sued 15s. • 

HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

The Visit of Uu Ro v ai. Stu anokrs. ' , y' vided a enter ‘ ainn ? e V, t t ' of 

/ winch most of the royal and illus- 

A FTER various reports of their trious pci sons partook. The Emperor 
arrival, and numerous delays, Alexander appeared somewhat indis- 
it became kriown for a certainty tli^t posed by the common effects of a sea 
on Monday, June the 6th, the Emperor voyage in windy weather. Count* 
of Russia, the King Prussia, &c. had Platoff, Barclay de Tolli, and Tostor, * 
landed at Dover, from the Imprcgna- and Prince Metternich (the Austrian 
ble and Jason. Their majesties were minister) had previously landed!* The 
accompanied by the two eldest sons of cossack chief shook hands with all. 
the King of Prussia, Prince William It was generally imagined their Ma- 
lm brother, Prince Frederic his ne- jesties would have proceeded publicly 
phew. Prince Augustus his cousin, from Dover to the capital. In consc- 
Marshal Blucher, Baron Humboldt, quencc,atan early hour, the road from 
Counts Hardenberg and Nesselrode, London to Dover, an extent of 79 
Baron Anstet, Prince Garldriske, G en. miles, presented a spectacle unequalled 
Czernicheff, Dr. Wyicl (Physician to in its kind. At three the expectant 
the Emperor), Sir C. Stewart, Col. multitude became quite impatient, 
Cooke, Cap^ Wood, &c. Their ma- when intelligence -arrived at Shooter** 
jesties were received on shore by Lords* Hill, that at Welling, where theca* 
Yarmouth, C. Bentinck, and the Earl valcade (t had changed hdrses. Sir C. 
of Rosslyn. The Duke of Clarence Stewart had said that their Majesties 
who brought them from Boulogne! had . had gone up to town two hours before* . 
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in a private manner* This was not 
immediately credited, as detachments 
of dragoons were yet seen on the road, 
intended as escorts, and the Prince 
RegcritYservants and horses were kept 
waiting as a relay on Shooter's 11 ill.' 
The unexpected news however was 
soon found to be true. The Emperor 
had entered London about half- past 
two, in the carriage and four of Count 
Lievcn, the Russian ambassador, with- 
out a single attendant: Lords Yar- 
mouth and Bcntinck preceded him in 
a post-chaise. Marshal Bluchcr lc(t 
Welling by the lower road. When 
the Emperor arrived at the Pulteney 
Hotel, he passed through the lower 
apartments without being recognised, 
lie ascended the first flight of stairs 
when live Prince Gagarin announced 
his arrival. At the same instant his 
sister, the grand duchess, met him on 
the stairs. The tidings of the Em- 
peror’s arrival resounded not only 
throughout the house, but in the street, 
where an immense concourse of peo- 
ple expressed their* joy by huzzas and 
44 Long live the Emperor." His Im- 
perial Majesty appeared shortly, after- 
wards at the balcony, and bowed in 
the most condescending manner, 
which he continued to do occasionally 
till eleven o’clock at night, the people 
shoutingrfheir applause, r At half past 
fouro'clqpk the Emperor accompanied 
by Count Lie veil, went to see the 
Prince Regent at Oarlton-Ilouse. He 
was received in a very private manner 
bv the Piincc Regent, who gave his 
Majesty a most hearty welcome. 

The King of Prussia, his sons, and 
their numerous suites, came also in a 
very private manner, and arrived at 
C lareifte- H ouse ( which had been f i t ted 
up for their residence,) St. James’s, 
about three o’clock. About four his 
Majesty went to Carlton-House, aud 
was cordially received by the Regent, 
with whom he temained half an hour. 
His Majesty afterwards visited the 
Duke and Duchess of York, whose 
house is just opposite. 

At six o’clock Marshal Blucher ar- 
rived in St* James’s Park by the Horse- 
Guards, in the Prince Regent's open 
carriage. His countenance is most 
manly and expressive, bearing the 
effects of tlie severities he t has en- 
countered : the mustachios on his up- 
•. per ljp are exceedingly prominent. 


The drivers as directed, made first for 
Carlton-House; no sooner were the 
stable- gates opened than there was a 
general rush in of the horse-men and 
the public at targe. All restraint upon 
them Was in vain; the two sentinels at 
the gate with their muskets were laid 
on th^ gtound, and the porter was 
overpowered. The multitude pro- 
ceeded up the yard shouting the 
praises of Blucher. Colonels Bloom- 
field and Congreve came out and re- 
ceived the General uncovered, and in 
that state conducted him to the prin- 
cipal entrance of Carlton-llouse. 
The crowd aSsembled in Pall-Mall now 
lost ah respect for the decorum of the 
place *. they instantly scaled the walls, 
and their impetuous zeal upon this 
occasion was indulged, and the great 
doors of the hall were thrown open to 
them. After the first intervjew of the 
General with the Prince, an interest- 
ing scene took place. 'I’he Prince 
Regent returned with thfc gallant 
Blucher fioin bis private apartments, 
aud in the centre of the grand hall, 
surrounded by the people, placed a 
blue i ibbon on his shoulder, (fastening 
it with his pwn hand,) to which was 
hung a beautiful madallion, with a 
likeness of the PVince Regent lichly" 
set with diamonds. Marshal Blucher 
knelt while the Prince was conferring 
this honour, and on his rising kissed 
the Prince’s hand. The Prince and 
the General afterwards bowed to the 
public, whose acclamations in return 
exceeded description. The General 
aftdVwaids. proceeded to the house of 
Mr, Gorlin, in St. James’s Palace, ad- 
joining the Duke of Cumberland’s, 
followed by an immense multitude. 

The Emperor of Russia’s counte- 
nance is strikingly indicative of his 
known character : alargelibeial hand- 
some frotft, a mild eye, features full 
of collectedness and dignity, a bold 
and manly pet son, complete what 
might be pictured for the idea of one 
of those men without whom, as Lava- 
ter says, 4 * the world could not go 
on." The King of Prussia’s appear- 
ance is perfectly military. His coun- 
tenance not unlike that ‘of one who 
has seen some painful c> days strongly 
'marked with care, but masculine and 
composed. His complexion peculiar- 
ly brown. 

The pursuits of the Eroppror Alex- 
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ander, have been quite similar to those 
of his sister, the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, and afford evident proofs of 
praiseworthy curiosity and good taste. 
He has a peifect indifteience to show 
and parade. Such is his activity that 
they* who would Abscrve him well, 
must be at least as eaily risers as him- 
self. On Tuesday morni ug.be break- 
fasted hv eight, and walked in Ken- 
sington Gardens with his sister. He 
returned to the Puheney Hotel at ten,* 
and proceeded in one of the Prince 
Regent’s carriages to view Westmin- 
»tei Hall and the Abbey, the tombs of 
the illustrious dead. His sister an<f 
himself afiei wards v isifed the British 
Museum. At one he held a*icvec at 
Cumbeiland House, which he used as 
his state apartments, and was \ isited 
by the Piince Regent, who aftenvau! 
attended the. levee of the King of 
Prussia, at Clatonee House. Be- 
tween live and six, both these illus- 
trious sovereigns, with their respec- 
tive suits, attended the Com t of her 
Majesty, which was held cvpiesslv for 
their intioduotbut, at the Queen’s pa- 
lace. At seven the Court closed. 
After which her Majcslv, the Prin- 
cesses, the Allied So'Kueigns, their 
families, &x\ dined with the Prince 
Regent at ('ailton’i lome. 

On Wednesday, the Kmperor Alex- 
ander io»le in H v d c Pask hi tween se- 
ven and eight o'dnik, accomjuiped 
by Loid Yai mouth and Col, Bloom- 
field. Fiom theni-e thev loile to 
Westminster, ciossed the budge, and 
went tlnougb Suiithwmk min the 
city. They passed the Royaf Ex- 
change and the Mansion House 
shortly after eight, and turning roand 
by the Rank and the E\<i-e Office, 
piocccded through Pin-.boi v-sqnare, 
along the City-ioud, the New load to- 
wards Paddington, and ictunicd down 
the Edgware-ro id aqd U)uc Park to 
the Pultency Hotel., The Kmpcior 
wore a plain blti£ coat. In tiding 
along the City-toad, his sail dir giith 
became loose, on which his Majesty 
dismounted and fastened it with Ins 
own hands. — After break fasting, tio 
Km pci 01, with the Duchess and a 
party of distinction, left the Hotel in 
their carriages without mifitaiy es- 
cort, and proceeded along the Strand 
and Fleet-street to the Cathedral of 
St. Paul. The Emperor was in plain 
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clothes; the Duchess, in q white silk 
dress, with a pldmc of feathers. Af* 
ter viewing this majestic production 
of British architecture, the royal par*- 
ty took leave of the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Hereford, and visited the' 
London Docks — those great works and 
symbols of unexampled commercial 
prosperity. The Emperor returned 
through the Strand. The veteran 
Blucher visited the Admiralty on 
Thursday at two o'clock, and was re- 
ceived by Lord Melville and other 
Members of the Board. After view- 
ing the interior, he examined the te* 
Icgiaph. The view from thence to 
the cast, over the Thames, and to the 
south and west over St. James's Park# 
and into Kent and Sussex is particu- 
larly attractive; and, together with 
the immense concourse of spectators 
paiadjng the streets, struck the atten- 
tion of the Marshal in a great degree ; 
and he absolved to Col. Lowe in Ger- 
man, that •* there was no such place 
as London in the world.'* In the 
evening th Hero accompanied the 
Duchess rf Yofk, tlj£ Prussian Prin- 
ces, &c. to the Opei a. The popu- 
lace uniformly thioug round Blucher 
and PJaloff to shake hands, which 
those veterans do with great cordia- 
lity, addin.;, M I thank you,«l thank 
you.” Some of the ladies of Dover 
wished Rlttcfu-r to sj arctyctn a lock 
hair. He bowed antamiled, but 
begged to b<* excused; adding, with 
an allusion to the bddness of his 
head, “ ladles, eore l lo give each of 
you one hat., I <h*>uld have none left.’* 
PlatoiV, good humouudlv, obeying 
the calls of the populace, frequently 
shewed himself at his windows. 

At a ('cun held at ( arltqn House* 
the King of Pruvda, the Kinpcror of 
Ati-siii-i, with Louis Li v ei pool and 
Castlfocagb, wciv elected KrAghts of 
t Le ouler oi the Garte.’. The Prince 
Regent was ilo* »ame dav, invested by 
(he Au'tiinn Ministers willi ihe order 
of tlie Gulden fleece; and by the 
Prussian Monarch, with the order of 
the < < olden Eagle. 

Thursday, the allied sovereigns 
bieakfasted together at seven, at the 
P Li lteney Noted, with the Grand Du- 
chess. They afterwards set out, ac- 
companied by Marshal Blucher, Gen. 
PiatoOf and a nu in cm mu suite, for As- 
cot Heath races. They went by the 

?T 
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Fdlham road, over Putney-bridge, 
and arrived fit Richmond- hill at nine. 
They alighted at the Star and Gaiter 
tavern, where they paitonk of a cold 
collatioh. The whole party then 
walked on the Terrace, and expressed 
themselves quire delighted with the 
beauty of the scfenc. Between ten and 
r eleven they got into their cariiagcs to 
proceed to Hampton Court. Through 
the mistake of the postilions*, they 
were Separated fora time, the Empe- 
ror ahd his suite goimi by the way of 
Kingston, while the King and Prin- 
ces of Prussia went over Richmond- 
bridge, through Twickenham, Ted- 
dington, and Bushy Park. The two 
parties met again at Hampton Court, 
and viewed its beauties with as much 
attention as file short time admitted. 
Ttnsii Majesties assumed no character 
of pomp, but couveised most affably 
with all. 

On Saturday about eleven, the 
Emperor of Russia, with Ins sister 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh, jn one 
of the Prince Regent’* carriages, pass- 
ed through the'&trand into the city, 
to visit further objects of their on-* 
lightened curiosity. The Duchess 
wore a very large bonnet, which pie- 
vented her face from being seen. — 
The royhl royal party alighted at the 
gate of the Rank, in Lothbuiy. They 
were ipcc'nA'd by the Bank folunteeis 
with presented amis. The governor, 
dcpaty-govci nor, and court of direc- 
tors of that magnificent ^national es- 
tablishment, conducted t her visitois 
through the vaiious depaitmcnts of 
that extensive building. His Impe 
rial Majesty listened with great at- 
tention to the explanations which 
drere given of the several odices, and 
expressed much admit ation of the 
systematic manner in which the bu'si- 
* ness appeared to be conducted. He 
added, with much affability and con- 
descension, that he was extremely 
obliged for the polite attentions- shown 
to him and his sister ; and that he was 
Convinced/ bv what lie had seen and 
Ireaid, that the character acquired by 
the people of England for their ex- 
tensive commerce, their wealth, and 
their liheiality, was nbt more great 
tlran deserved Alter viewing the 
whole of the building, the illustrious 
party partook of a cold collation 
which had been prepared. About 


one they departed, leaving their hosts 
enchanted at their free, affable, and 
obliging manners. At five in the 
evening, hvs Imperial Majesty, ac- 
companied by his suite, proceeded 
from the Pnlteney Hotel to his state 
apartments, in the l)uke of Cumber- 
land’s house, at St. James’s. About 
six he wjfs waited on by the Lord 
Mayor, Recorder, Sheriffs, ahd the 
whole of the Aldermen and Common 
Council, in their civic robes, with an 
address of congratulation. 

Uis Imperial Majesty with great 
courtesy, let it rued his thanks for the 
honour conferred on him, in a short 
speech in English, which was very 
elegant ahd gracefully delivered. The 
corporation next waited on the King 
of Prussia at Clarence House. life’ 
did not answer them in English, hut 
received them very graciously, and 
with the utmost politeness. 

On Saturday the 1 1th, the Empe- 
ror of RusUa, the King of Prussia, &c. 
visited the King's Theatre. The pres- 
sure at the doors was such as to over- 
bear all resistance, and the majority 
of the company entered without the 
usual ceremony of paying their mo- 
ney at the doofs. Amongst the com- 
pany i the Prince Regent, the 
Ptince f Wales, the Dukes of 
Yoik, and Cambridge, the Princes of 
Pi ussia, cVc. God save the King, was 
sung Amidst the loudest acclamations. 
The Piincc Regent bowed three times 
towards the Princess of W ales. Thtt 
Kmpcior of Russia also bowed to hefr 
royal highness. Some time after ihfe 
other straugcis, the venerable Blucher 
made his appearance; it is needless 
to Say, that the plaudits by which he 
xvas greeted, were as loud and as sin- 
cere as any that had been before be- 
stowed. On the following day, Sun- 
day, the exhibition in Hyde Park wad 
most extraoidintty. The sovereigns, 
the prince*, the* venerable Blucher, 
Plato'ff, and atl tli* other illustrious 
strange is, mounted on the PiinceRe* 
gem’s horses, made thfeir appearance 
in ih»’ ride ; and it would seem as if 
c.esv hmse in the metropolis had re- 
sorted thither. The pressure was in- 
tolerable; the horses so jammed 
together, t hat many NiAdemcn fcnd 
Gentlemen had their knees crushed, 
and tlicii boots torn off. \Y*^rdT)°t 
hear of any fatal The in* 
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(cresting Bluclipr was so cruelly per- the approach 6f the Emperor of 
sccuted, that he dismounted and took Russia and his suite was announced, 
refuge in Kensington Maidens; but -That crowd which had before al- 
here being afoot, he was more annoy- most reached the acme ot human 
ed. lie set his hack against a tree, wiuchcdness *a e now destined to en- 
aml seemed at length quite exhaust counter nc\v dilliculiies. f l he boije 
The coarse kindness \>f our moh is guaid- wc»c constrained torcsnit to 
more formidable to him thjin all the nuM^uies ot dowwight hostility, to 
enemies he ever cucountri cd. in the obtain a passage for the approaching 
evening the Prince Regent gave a cavalcade, ami many were the scye^ 
banquet to the ilIustriou> strangers. (ontusimis "-inch the ^hir.s and toes 
Another account sa\s, “ To give of the populace leteived t»om their 
an idea of the distress, ynid we might hordes' hoots, in qiderto avoid which, 
almost say, the human ini«ciy whit h the prcssuic became so iiuuppoi table, 
naturally arose out of such a vast a-?* that numbers who had stemmed every 
$.emblage as was collected in the Pai k difficulty tjll then, weie toicert t«j» 
on ftuuday, is almost impossible. yitld to superior stiengih, and take 
Every carnage wa«, tilled inside and refuge under the cai i iagc>, and c\ety 
out, by persons, who, regardless of the horses, where m trepibliog anxie- 
thc common rules of politeness, sought ty, they awaited the hour of then In* 
only their own peisonal convenience, beration/* 

and took possession of the fiist clevat- By seycn o’clock on Monday, the 
ed spot which afforded the prospect l.'hh of June, the Admii ally. Navy* 
of a glimpse of the objects of curiosi- and Ordnance barges were collected 
tv. Nuinhc ilcss wcie the quancls at VVIiilclialJ-stairs, gaily dressed witty 
and broils which resulted from such streaufcrs, pendants, and banners. A 
proceedings. Por the most put, band of im.sic fcas stationed in one o# 
however, allowances weie made foi .them. The admiraTty barge had the 
the crowd, and every accommodation loyil .tandard— •others the Russian 
which could be affot|)ed was given, and Piussiau flags. It was a bcauti- 
This accommodation was, however, f'il sight: the day was clear ana 
but trivial, whcnVompaied with the bright: and the band playing at in* 
iuyi iads who wcic congregated to- Rivals the favorite national ans t 
gether, and whose dbt leasing cries made theft scene truly delightful, 
arising from the imaginaiy, as *vell as At nine o'clock prcci'ftly, a guny as 
well-grounded fears of being ciu^hcd hied, as a signal that the cmbarkatioti 
together between aiuf winter the was about to commence. 1 lie lte- 
wheels of th** vehicles amidst which , nl was escorted by a party of the 
they weie confined, excited the ut- hoise guaids to Whitchall-stairs ; ana 
most alarm. In vain did tho$*e who, the Emperor ol Russia, the Grand 
being elevated saw the impending Ouches* of Oldenburgli, and the 
dang inti eat the ciowd to rot i i c- tvmg of Prussia by detachments of 
All sense of couitcsy was abaiuloned ie blues. The little fleet of barggp* 
»~and each wa* obligee), as the eneigv .,ay and glittering with flags, was 
of despair prompted, to light their collected in a line other boats were 
own battle. Many weie, of cnuisc, in the distance. The barj^e for the 
seriously injured, aijd accidents innu- reception of the Monarch?, was more 
nierable vvere mojncnUii ily occur- distinguished than the rest, by the 
ring. In one place was seen a lady ill superior splendour of it'* decorations, 
hysterics — in another, a beautiful fc- As soon as the illustrious visitois 
male, who had been torn limn her stepped on bo^rd, the band struck up 
protector, in the wildest alfiigbt. en- God save the'’ King, and the fleet 
treating mercy from the ovei whelm- moved oil, gliding gently down, and 
jng throng — in a tliiid place, weie greeted with the acclamations of the 
parents who had lost their childicu— thousands assembled on tlje wliari^ 
and again, children who had lost their and shores. . The A del phi rcrrace f 
.parents. Nothing in fact could ex* the most beautiful situation in the 
ceed the dieadful, the irremediable metropolis, , was crowded, particularly 
confusion which every where prevail- the balconies, with some of the most 
erf. Amidst this harrowing noise, beautiful women in the kingdom. 

T * 
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Their imperial and 'royal Majesties 
seemed struck with this View of Lon- 
don; for at one glance the eye takes 
in the two fine objects, St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, with the inter- 
vening sweep of building, theTem- 

5 le, Somerset-house, and the Adelphi 
'errace. 

As their Majesties passed under one 
pf the arches of the Strand-bridge, 
they were saluted with a loud huzza 
from the crowd assembled upon the 
arch. Black friar’s and London bridges 
were crowded, and there the same tri- 
bute was paid them. Off London- 
bridge the City barges, with the 
Jord mayor, aldermen, &c. joined 
the procession. Their Majesties 
see'med strude with the number of 
ships below bridge. On the arrival 
of the royal visitors off W oolwich, the 
Thisbe bearing the flag of Y r ice- ad- 
miral Legge, and other ships) fired a 
salute, and manned their yards. The 
ship named after the hero of Trafal- 
gar was inspected. lie royal paity 
then proceeded the arsenal and la- 
boratory, and on their arrival, a dis- 
charge of great guns took place ;*the 
Earl of Mulgrave, officers of ord- 
lumre, &c. receiving them. In ad- 
dition te the works exhibited, a quan- 
tity of Congreve’s rockets were dis- 
played. « * 

On their fat urn, at half past seven 
in the evening, it being known that 
they were to dine with tlic # Marquis of 
Stafiordi the footpath in Cleveland- 
squarS was filled with persons genteelly 
dressed, whqconductcd themselves in 
the most orderly manner. From the 
appearance of the noble marquis's 
mansion, 4he profuse ami sumptuous 
provision, and the magnificence of 
the decorations, the'* monaichs and 
-their august and gallant suites, will be 
very propel ly impressed with a just 
sense of the wealthy and highly re- 
spectable house of Stafford. The 
dinner was laid for sixty-four, in the 
old gallery, where evejpy attention was 
paid in the preparations, which taste, 
elegapcc, art, and nature could pio- 
duce. The gallery was perfumed with 
the most choice shrulTs and plants, 
domestic and exotic. The Noble 
Marquis’s services of plate were dis- 
played on the occasion ; the centre 
service was of gold. The Prince Re- 
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gent’s and Royal Duke's pages were 
in attendance/ 

The King of Prussia arrived at eight 
o'clock; the Emperor of Russia at a 
quarter past eight. The Prince Re- 
gent followed soon after. They were 
all icceived by the Noble Marquis, 
weaijng the Order of the Garter, in 
regimentals, accompanied by his son 
f Earl Gower, and were greeted by the 
genteel assemblage in the avenues 
with three loud huzzas, which they 
returned, hy bowing most respectfully. 
«The royal family and the military 
heroes were greeted in like manner. 

On Tuesday the 1 4th inst. they left 
London for Oxford, where they were 
received with all the honours due tq 
their rank and conspicuous excel- 
lencies. The City and University 
presented addresses to the Prince Re T 
gent, the Emperor Alexander, and 
the King of Prussia. 'The Prince 
Regent inhabited Christ's Church; 
the Emperor of Russia, and Duches* 
of Oldenburg, Merton ; and the King 
of Prussia, with his sons. Corpus 
Christi.* Blucher, at the express de- 
sire of the Regent, stopped with him 
at Christ Church. The Prince of 
Orange was lodged nt St. John’s. Thy 
grand banquet in the evening, at the 
Radcliffe library was surpassingly 
beautiful, fiom the effect proclucedhy 
the form of the edifice, and the facili- 
ties it affords for a perfect view of the 
company'. About 200 dined, of whom 
.50 were the Prince's guests. The gal- 
lery was thrown open to the public, 
who ascended by the spiral staircase, 
and descended by a temporary woodeu 
one* ejected externally. It was a truly 
gratifying sight to see the sovereigns 
of great counfiies, hitheitn unknown 
to each other personally, sitting down 
together with social friendship, and 
chastened festivity, surrounded by 
multitudes of ghaddened spectators. 
The Emperor of Russia was parti- 
cularly cheerful, and conversed much. 
His accomplished sister, whose resi- 
dence in this country has almost fa- 
miliarised her to us, was not the least 
joyous partaker of the feast. 

At night the whole city was illu- 
minated. Though in displays of this 
kind in London wc excel what could 
he expected here, in the magnificent 
and costly devices in front of our pub- 
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Jic buildings, theilluminations of our 
private houses fall short of the beauty 
of those in the chief streets of Oxford. 
The serenity of the weather permitting 
it, the candles weje placed on the 
outside of the houses, which givds a 
much stronger light: on some of 
them the number was countless. — The 
effect of the High-street was magical. 
The ancient battlements, turrets, and 
spires, thus rendered visible at mid- 
night, wcie in the highest degree pic- 
turesque, and approached to the sub- 
lime. T he porch of St. Maiy, withi 
its twisted columns, Righted up in 
exact correspondence with the features 
of the architecture, was enchanting. 
Festoons of variegated lamps \vere 
(lung between all the pinnacles at the 
top of the south-side of the sacred 
edifice. Illuminating a church is ra- 
ther uncommon ; but a transparency 
explained, that it was in celebration 
of peace. Some paintings displayed 
a tolerable sliaie of John Bull's hu- 
mour. The well-dressed crowds (com- 
prising Kings and Princes) who pro- 
menaded the sheets, the great number 
of elegant females, and the greater 
proportion of academical persons in 
their sable robes, intermixed with the 
grotesque appearance of the country 
folks, who had flocked from all parts 
to see the sight, gave one a notion of 
a carnival. But in the midst Af all 
this splendour, before one in the 
morning, and most suddenly, the 
winds blew, and the rain descended, 
and the lights were extinguished; 
the glare of lightning flashed through 
the city, and the noise of thunder 
closed the hilarity of the scene. * 

The theatre had been opened very 
early, and the ladies were flocking 
t lere before seven o'clock. In. the 
gallery, containing about »560, places 
were reserved for 100 who might ac- 
company the Prince’s guests. 

With his characteristic activity, 
Alexander, after looking at his apart- 
ments at Merton, and the College, 
'walked out to view the gardens be- 
hind, which adjoin the Classic-grove 
of Christ Church. He remained 
there a short time, surveying the 
beauties of tAc place, and was walking 
in the public streets before three 
o’clock, accompanied by the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Fortescue, and 
the Earl of Essex, with whom he made 


immediately the four of the most dis- 
tinguished colleges and public edi- 
fices. His Majesty, in the course of his 
walk, visited Brazen-nose, All Souls, 
Corpus Christi, Christ Church, amt 
three other colleges, the Clarendon 
Printing- house, the Divinity School t 
and St. Maiy’s Church. The crowd 
following his Majesty from place to 
p’ace, accumulated so as to render 
‘it expedient to make an open path for 
him, by sending a small detachment 
of dragoons, which dividing into two 
parts, the Emperor, and the noble 
party with him, walked between them. 
About five, Alexander returned to 
Merton, bowed to them, and retired 
to his apartments alone. There he 
was to receive the address of the 
mayor and Corporation of Oxford. 

On Thursday morning the 16th, the 
Emperor of Russia, though he did 
not arriVe in town till between (wo 
and three o'clock, attended a ball 
given the Countess of Jersey, ac- 
cording* to his prpmise, before he went 
to bed, and remained there till six 
r/clock. His Majesty rose about ten, 
and # at eleven repaired to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where he witnessed the 
annual assemblage of some thousands 
of the charity children bel^ifging to 
the different parishes of the metropo- 
lis; an interesting sight, \»hich does 
so much honour to Britfch benevo- 
lence, and which cannot fail to make 
the most affecting impression on every 
beholder, ft is Prussian Majesty, and 
the Princes, his sons, were also pre- 
sent; and the august party were every 
where greeted, both in going and re- 
turning, with the cheers and’ accla- 
mations of the people. • • 

In the evening of the same day, 
their Majesties dined with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh; and, after dinner,* visited 
Drury-lane Theatre. After the play, 
the two sovereigns went to the Mar- 
chioness of Hertford’s, wh^re they 
remained till half-past five o’clock, 
engaged in th^ festive dance. At 
eleven o'clock on Friday morning, 
ihey set out to visit Chelsea Hospital 
and the Military Asylum, commonly 
called the Di/fec of York’s school. 
The Emperor of Russia, accompanied 
by the Grand Duchess,* his sister, af- 
terwards visited Greenwich Hospital, 
the Observatory, 8c c. 

On the next day, Saturday the 
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jtpedwith the corpora* 
^4pg* at Guildhall, The 
. /fa QuJldnaUwas the tame 
(/first vipit xif i Ring to the 
jpr. hfa Coronation; and tbe 
_Ha w$* conducted on the an* 
i pAe^denti. .Tbe Prince He- 
epXvee tint he ^tate carriage, with 
Mt'^creaixi coloured horses. The 
yS&tpfn of the guard* and all tbe offi- 
ce fydt the household, attended the 
Wikge. . The J£ipg pf Prussia ac- 
cdjupanjcd bis ttoyal Highntes$.— The 
ImffWT of JSujteta and the Duchess 
f Ql<iepbprgb fallowed in live Prince 
gfcfgeiit** Mate carriage, with six white 
ilfF$£^ AtTenipIe-bar, on the city 
tide* Ih'e corijge wag met by the lord 
fhayojr* aMeirpep* anil. ^beiiffis* on 
fears Th$ lord mayor present- 
ed, J hpctjty l,e™ to the Prince Regent, 
returned thenr* land then the 
lord mayo preceded by the dl4cr- 
ipeh, 14# having * the shecitfs on his 
right and ieA band* rpde before the 
rbya| carriage to 0 uk Id hath In the 

iuflb Vteiofa dfyypr Mood behind dip 
Prince $egeta* who took the c]wii, 
j^ppprted pH his right nod left by the 

9y tj)ree o’clock* on .the day the 
E.mperolJ and King of Prussia, ^rc.&rc. 
yisfted Merchant Tpylors Sail* every 
avenue toxhc place was thronged, so 
Silt Ate regiment of qriilitia under the 
^ppimand of Sir John Earner could 
with difficulty beep ^egsound. Even 
before this hour pearly 


, V - |T — - _^ly ap hundred 

, dies of rank and distinction had re- 
paired to tBe house of Mr. Teasdale, 
fbeClerk of the Hall, who had fitted 
pp a piost elegant accommodation in 
fhd'Cppflbyard to enable them to see 
the great Visiters as they passed, Soon 
ifter /ovr o’clock those who had bepu 
InvAod began to arrive in grdat num- 
bers* and by half past ft%c there was 
g distinguished foreigner or 
j^pglisntnan of tfiesctected party* but 
Ms read/ lo. receive the Mpnarchs. 
Th* appointed hoof was Ma i but 
either some accident* or it is probable 

P^S'&’d^nr& 

felit^tpck tfrheptbree Royal canri- 
ige$ depyp hi tW door* containing* 

Wrfjf i^tiomers the Princes pt Pm- 
ela : they Wefc received with loud ac- 
SfgPgftpIt |nd the reglmeiit of mili- 
tja presented arms, while the band 


{Juwy 

played God me the King In abopt> 

quarter of &q hour, a pbz was beard 
in tbe distance, and then a shout that 
tore Heaven's concave. This was p 
sufficient announcement of the long 
expected guests ; *pd in less than a mu 
iiute, four carriages, filled with them 
and theig party, preceded by a troop 
of horse, dashed up the street with thq 
Utmost rapidity. 

• Tbe dinner being ended* the Duke 
. of York gave as the first toast* ••The 
King:’* this was followed by great ap^ 
^plagse, and the Visiter's seemed much 
ainysed at the hearty mode with whiejj 
tbc^ English • receive their toasts. 
“The Emperor of Russia,” was tbq 
next* toast ; the applause was prodir 
gious: he toscajid bowed, — and bif 
sister, the Duchess, rose, and bowed 
at the same time.. It was difficult tq 
say which was mu^t delighted. — 14 Tbq 
King of P, nwiia,” was next given 'as g 
toast, and the crfnvpany bailed it witl} 
equal congratulations. II9 bowed in 
return.— 44 The prince Jlcgfent,” anc) 
* d TJ>c Emperor of Austria,” then fol- 
lowed successively* and the same 
marks of approbation were bcstQwed 
on jeach. — “J^ord Castle reagh, and 
thanks to him for his exertions ineqn? 
cludiug a safe and honourable peace/’ 
— Lord Castle reagh, rose and returned 
i banks for the honour done hi pi in 
coupling his name with such a trails? 
action. . His Lordship ascribed the 
chief mgrit, of the peace as resulting 
from the valour of tbe Allies. He in 
consequence begged leave to propose 
as a toast— 44 ffl|e Allied Sovereign* 
and their brave Generals/ — This was 
drank with great applause. — The 
health of “The Dpchcps of 01 den - 
burgh” followed; "and it being noiy 
about eleven o’clpcJt the Illustrious 
Visitants withdrew and after leaving 
Merchant Taylprs Hall* visited Co- 
vent Garden Theatre \ their recep- 
tion there, and at Drury Lape* the 
reader will find in our Theatrical 
Kec6rder-7*p 40g. ~ 

Op Sunday the Iftth* pt teniqtbg 
morning, t|\c Emperor of Ru-jsiaanf 
the Duchess o fOhjen bp fgh went iq 

St. Martins l^aue, v^i^rMhcy remain- 
ed nearan hpur. Tbe same morjniqg 
the l^itvg qf Prussia went to, $t f Gpprge> 
Cburch.H'apover Square. . 

The timq between Saturday and 
Monday* was principally occupied by 




thrSojal Strangers in visiting, parti- notice hereof, to conform thpriK 
ctjlarly at Oatlands to sec the I) abbess selves thereunto a<^cor<Hir^Iy;-' . V , ; 1 
9?y JJP? and at Chiswick the seat of "Given at the Court at 
the Duke of Devonshire. Monday, House, the 17th day of Jupe, I ftiU 
•Mine 20, was however a day of consi- and in the 54th year of his Majesty’* 
nerable import : Tii$ review in H^de reign. ’ ■ - 

Park was uncommonly splendid* and The Emplror it teems dined Jiff* 
more numerously attended than any vately with his sister at Ptifteifrgdi 
lfa* been for many years*, about Hotel, about three o'clock In the a£* 
12,000 troops* including the. volun- ternoon; ‘but about half past eleven tt( 
Ueers were assembled, but the specta- % nigbt, both the Sovereigns, with "the 
tors were innumerable.— r This day was Prince Regent; fcc, etc. attended 
also chosen for the Proclamation of White’s Club . Fete* at Burltlij|ffjff* 
t’cace ; but a more meagre ceremony House in Piccadilly j where abotttmo 
or procession was never witnessed, not »in the morning, near 2600 persons 
a single sound -of joy, vgcal or instru- down to what was called a dinner, 
mental, was heard on this occasion : On Monday evening, the ilfuitHftui 

it was not till four in the afternoon stra tigers went to a private Court, held 
that the Heralds and the Military left by her Majesty the Queen, to ta^e 
St. James’s, and it was six before they their formal leave ; this.^ras previous, 
reached the Exchange. The Lord to their attending- White’s Grand Fete, 
Mayor it is said was kept waiting at at Burlington House: On ibe same 
Temple Bar for several hours: and evening,, the King of Prussia and hU 
the only person of distinction that fol- two sons, were a short time lif the 
lowed or^vitnessed the procession, was House of Lords, and the Emperor and 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, who his sistey were likewise in th<? cillery 
was acommo'dated with a sight of i% of the House of Gommons.— OtPfii^tr 
at Mr. Child’s the Banker, near dav morning, the'ilstf the. Quakers, 
Temple Bai,—- The people under, a chiboldtned by the Royal visit to their 
mistaken idea of the magnificence of meefing on Sunday, scut a deputation 
this spectacle, had either paid consi- to wait on the Emperor of Russia, at 
deralde sums for wwulow toom, or had the Pulteney Hotel, .And presented 
been standing in the.strects for many him an Address, with somedjooks.— 
hours to be disappointed, as none of On the same day, the King of Prussia 
the illustrious personages made their visited the India House, autl the Com** 
appearance in the citv. The Pibclu- paiiy’s Warehouses, In trie evening 
mation rend was as follows : the Em pc*! or went to dine with pcHint 

" By his Royal Highness the Pi incc of j dcveii, anditftcrwgirds went toa strand 
VVales, Regent of the United King- Conceit at Carlfon House., About 
dom of Gieat Britain and Ireland, eight on Wednesday morning', the 
in the name atrd on the behalf of Emperoi rose to prepare far his ctepac- 
his Majesty. 9 turo for Portsmouth: no person was 

“A Proclamation. admitted into the Hotel as a spectator 

“ GEORGE, a. r. and 'all the visitors were in the Prince 

Whereas a Definite Treaty of Regent’s carriage by nine o’clock : at 
Peace and Friendship between his they were entering, a woman peseta ted 
Majesty and his .Most Christian Ma- to the Emperor of Ru>sia*a book,, an* 
jesty hath been concluded at Paris ort other offered him a fine rose, which he 
the 30th day of May test: in confer- presented to his sister, the Duchess of 
mity thereunto, wchave thought fit, in Oldenburgb, The carriage 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma- otf to the Tower of London, and tbf 
jesty, hereby to command, that the party afterwardfcvi sited Turner’s, pay 
aame be published throughout ail his tent rope manufactory, Limehousel 
Majesty’s dominions \ and we do de* About twelve, o'clock they jiaft*ed*ovfr 
dare to all his Majesty's loving sub-* London Bridge, oij their way. to Porto* 
jects our will and pleasure, that the mouth, where mi ving.been entertained 
said Treaty of Peace and Friendship with a Grand Naval Review in tht 
be observed inviolably, as well by sea presence of the Duke or Wellington* 
*s land, and in all places whatsoever t and the Piince Regent, they left 
strictly charging and commanding all Portsmouth, to vjsit the Duke of Nor? 
his Majesty's. loving subjects to tak? folk,, at Arundel Castlp, and* froip 
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tb^fie (o the Srilice’s Pavilion at But, what seems a heaven for human 
Ppo^i, *afterwaA to continue beings is in reality a hell for horses/ 
the coast to Doves who have scarcely a leg left to stahd 
where they embarked for the Con- upon* The few s (delators who have 
bV After detailing an account of no opportunity to walk about by drfY/ 
visit, a vfreekfy journal says •• We are running about at night to see the 
Lin seeing Princes thirst after illttmi nations/ 1 • 

'{d-r^ot that knowlege which It would further appear that some 
jd from superintending the great sacrifice was to be made, As 
if a coat, or the decorations of there is scarcely a feathered fowl left 
iitejj' room, — but' that which alive for many miles round, a lamb itf 
p fW ! *n a knowledge of the arts,# the flock, or art o* among the stalls. 
M&cturV*, and commercial esta- As for cases of complaint, these; of 
fitments of a country, which may every description are totally lost, at 
_,ji,ont beneficial to their subjects.” least, for the present, in the madness 
T& tilts itmay be added, if those mo- ‘of the crowd, the mirth of the 'multi* 
narehs should be, able to advantage tude, and the melody of the music, 
their own countries, by the visit they Yet, notwithstanding our boast of. If* 
have made hcre/it will be at the ex- berajity or hospitality, the prospectof 
pejiseof anal her nation, which ought peace has been celebrated in most of 
*to ]b4v^ kept 'them as ignorant of their the provincial towns in a manner 
ti$bbrc*k as possible. However de- more congenial to the character of 
lighted the peoplehave been with their John Bull, than in the metropolis, 
stay. If is with good reason they now The ballsy illuminations, and fire- 
congratulate themselves on their de- works were cither preceded or follow* 
pafiure, in the hopes that business ed by •subscription dinners oc sappers 
will resume its natural course \ for all Jo the poor inhabitants* who were 
the while the) Jtaid It was justly ob- likewise regaled with much strong 
served, “Every street,' square, and drink. For this purpose, two bul- 
even alley, in any part of the /own locks and ten sheep were roasted 
where thcStrangers might be expected whole at Nqjvark, and thirty sheep 
in the vicinity, presents the picture were slaughtered, and their car- 
of a fiiir. The wholo population 
seems emptied into London. The 
only questions are, ‘Which wav is 
the Emperor gone? Where is Blu- 
bber and PlatoffV running, hurrying. 


cases cut up. ami given away at 
Peterborough; the wealthy residents 
of other places followed this ex- 
ample. 

........ And whilst thus much is record* ’ 

add huzzaing seems the whole busi- to the credit of the country, it doe® 
ness of the day.— *-JYhile the higher not appear that a single shilling has 
orders are engaged in feasting, the been disbursed in this manner, in the 
lower seem jzonteut with fasting, pro- metropolis, nor any where within its 
vided they can but feast their eyes, verge. 

• . provincial Occurrences. 

ESSEX. 

.TN Colchester barracks a disturbance 
Jt recently* took place among the 
soldiers of the Piedmontese legion, 

. which aftet being completed, clothed, 

Accoutred, was to be sent to Sar- 
dinia. 'Finding tlieir comrades, whom 
thfiy bad left m priftn, returning lb 
their homes, they became dissatisfied#, 
and In the course of two days between 
50 and 40 of them deserted; " To pre- 
vent this from spreading, the officer 
confined abopt lOOof tnem to their 
bar racki, which they set on fire# One 
night a party of seven of them stab- 
ts m a nian about a mile irom C6I- 
fhOtff| whose life is despaired of. 


They are to Have Colchester aod to 
proceed to'Forton Prison, at Gosport, 
there to eftibark. They amount to 
1700. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The two French prisoners, who 
have so long remained under sentence 
lb, Huntingdon goal, Jean Nicholas 
Deihamps and Jean Ron hiliard, (hav- 
ing been convicted of forgery at the 
summer Assizes in I805^and respited, 
outing his Majesty's pleasure), have 
received a free pardon nom the Prince 
Regent, and were conducted to Nor- 
man. Cross, to be conveyed to France 
with the prisoners of war. . 
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L ’ ' AVERAGE PRICES Of COIN. - 

fa theW incheslrr Quarter of 8 Bushel*, andof OATMEAL per BoHfrf Nti&N. 
, A v * r ® u P 0,s ,t the Returns received in the Week ended June 35tb» 1344* 

INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. ^ 


Middsx. ; 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Hunliit. 

Northa. 

Rutland 

Leicest. 

Notting. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop. 

Here for. 

Wor’st. 

War'wie. 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Mhntpg. 

Radnor. 


| Wheat 

i. d 

69 7 

70 0| 
65 Ol 

65 h 

61 5 

63 0 

66 9 
70 4 
72„ 8 


76 

77 
72 
6,4 
70 

72 
61 
70 
69 

63 10j 

73 6 

73 7 

64 0 


8. d. 


34. 

0 

33 

0 

: 

1 44 

Cl 


42 

6 


55 

4 

44 

8 

49 

10 





44 

9 


j Barley 
8. d. 
33 7 

33 6 
38 0 

34 % 
32 8 
29 9 

32 0| 

33 6 1 
37 6 


42 8 
40 0 
29 10 
31 0 


28 

34 

43 

43 

36 


39 2 
36 10 

31 H 29 6| 


Oats 
'• 4 
27 • 0 
27 8 
27 2 

24 6 
22 4j 
21 4 
27 6] 

25 Ol 

25 1(4 
29 6 

26 7l 
35 6! 


34 2| 
33 8 

25 6 

26 
23 9l 
25 8] 
22 


35 

29 


Average of England and Wales. 
Wheat 60s. 2d.; Rye 46s. 9d.; Barley 
35s. 5d. ; Oats 25s. Id. ; Beans 
44s. 8d. ; Peas^ 47s. 2d. ; Oatmeal 
31s. 6d. 


Essex 

Kent * 

Sussex , 

Suffolk 

Cambridge .... 

Norfolk 

Lincoln 

York 

Durham ...... 

pforthumberlan. 
Cumberland .. 
Westmorland . . 
Lancaster . . 
Chester .... 

'Flint ...... 

Denbigh .... 

Anglesea .... 

Carnarvon •• 
Merioneth 
Cardigan .... 

Pembroke .. 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan . . 
Gloucester .. 
Somerset .. ... 

Monmouth . . 

Devon 

Cornwall .... 

Dorset 

Hants 


, Wheat 
*. d>\ 
67 4 
67 6 


6* 

62 
60 
59 
62 
63 
66 
63 
73 6 
78 2 
75 *| 
70 5] 
72 H 
77 2| 


80 0 
79 1 

79 0| 
62 2| 
69 5 
73 11 

73 11 
68 7j 

74 4 
71 - 2 
68 3 

64 

65 


29 0] 



32 <H 


44 Of 


49 0| 

45 4 
52 (A 41 


8 

. m *&:w 
'» * \t 0 
at «*» a 

48 *** ' 0 
34 . 484 11 
33 1088 . * 
788 8 
88. 7 
30 4 


44 3 . 

44 0 27 ;# 
38 018 O 
42 0 22 8 
44 4*9 10 
38 oip a 
35 8 13 4 
33 114 0 
3/ 4 24 0 
93 4 26 6 
IB 8 


30 7 23 11 
28 4 23 6. 
6 24 4 
6 25 10 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE OFFICE, WATERWORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

June 2 3, 1814. 


DOCKS. 

Commercial, 150/. per cent. 

East India, 124/. per cent 
London, 100/. ditto 
West- India, 160/. ditto 
1 i CANALS. 

Grand Junction, 235/. per share 
Grand Unioa*]94/. 10s. ditto 
Hndders field, 14/. 10s. pej share 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. ditto 
Lancaster, 20/. 10s. ditto 
Leicester Union, 136/. ditto 
Regents 23/. per snare discount. 
Thames and Medway, 23/. per share. 


• WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 701. per share 
West Middlesex, 31/. ditto 

I NSUHANC E-OFFICES. 

Albion, 45/. per share 
Atlas, 4/. ditto 
Globe, 1 12/. ditto 
Hope, 21. 5s. ditto ■ 

Imperial, 49/. ditto 

BRIDGES, 

Strand, 28/. per share 

Ditto Annuities, 15/. per share prem. 

Vauxhall, 34 /. per share 

London Commercial Sale Rooms ^53?. do. 

Beeralstone Mines, 54/, per ebareprem. 


L, Wolfe and Co. Canal , D9tk^ and Stock Brokers, 
BILL of MOOT ALITV, from MAY 85, 1814, to JUNE 81,18)4. 


CHRISTENED. I BURIED. 

Whereof have died under two years old 499 

Peck Loaf/Bs.l Id. Ss.lQd. 3 s. I Id. 3 s.Ud. 
Salt, 20 s. per bushel*^ per lb. 
Universal Mao, Vol. XXL 



70 a»d 80 < 94 
.80 61 
90 and 400 5 
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OCCIDENTS, 169, 170, 174, £59-, 435 Bon mot of Voltaire upon MJ1 alien, 388 
Act relating to the issuing aim circulating Books, new, notices relating to, 5$, 137, 
of gold and silver tokens, abstract of, 71 230, 314, 411,402 

Act to stay .proceedings in actions relating ■, published in January, 73-r* 

to spiritual persons, fk February, 157— March, 24a— April, 331 

Aot to amend an Act of the 53d of his M«3* ' —May, 423 — June, 508 
jetty’s reign, intitled, ‘ An &X for the Bourbons, the, particulars of the restora* v 
relief of insolvent debtors in Kurland," tion of, to the throne of Fram e, 322 
abstract of, 94 ^ Brick w nod’s Observations ou the Cor ft 

Act, insolvent debtors, abstract of, 185, Laws and the Corn Trade, in 1813 and 
.27 2 * J 81 4| review of, 4d9 

Act to in&^snuify persons who" have not British Institution, the, proceedings ofj, 

. qualified themselves for offices, &c ah- ,229, -M3, 4<-t9 

/f..;,..* .,r t At ' 


strai t of, 445 
Alpine tmcc of people, a^, curious accouut 
207,281 

America, political state of, 155, 41i> 
American tribes, curious account ol some, 
473 

Anatomical works of Mademoiselle Bi he- 
ron, 387 * 

Anecdotes, select arnl interesting, 385 
Animal heat, investigation of the nature 
of, 495 

Antiquity, curious remains of, lately dis- 
covered, 234 * 

Antiquarian’s prayer, an, 3 If* 

Arts and sciences improvements in, ami 
notices relating to, CO, 137, ^32, 31G, 
412, 493 

Arts, fine, a discourse oft the, 21 i* 


Museum, the, improvements in* 
495 

Brown 9 , Mr. <he traveller, death of, 83 
Buckinghamshire, occurrences in, 43£ 
Burdon, Mr. on publi^aflaiis, 5 
Burney, Jlr. his death, 345 

* — t * — memoirs of, 495 

BvrouV. 'Lord; Corsair, u poem, review 
*of, J X) 

political accoujlMif, 207 

Ode to Napoleon, review 

of, 399 • 


Cambridgeshire;, occurrences in, 169 
Cancer, cure for the, 493 
Cagliostrw, singular memoirs of, 469 
Carols, the, au Alpine race of jK'ople, cu- 

f _ rious account of, 207, 281 

Atheist, the, aud the artificial globe, 310 Canal, dock, fire-office, wattr- works, and 
Alberts, popular superstitious at, 110 other commercial , concerns, monthly 

Auckland, Lord, death of, 434 " prices of shares, 87, 175, 263,351, 439, 

Ayleshuny, Karl of, his dtalh, 434 521 • * 

p Canker and other wounds i;» trees, rcutc- 

Bath, warm, for horses, patent for, 320 dy lor, 142 

Battle of Leipzig, iutetesliiig particulars Caputs of statutes passed in ^second 
of, 119 * ", * session of the fifth parliament, 54 Geo. 

|)ee$, method of rearing them in Poland, 111. 357 

61 Carlton-house in tended fete, 432 

Berezina, disastrous passage of the, and Character, eccentricity of, 433 

ignominious flight of Bonaparte, 13 Characters, political aud public, aeoouni 


Berkshire, occurrences in, J69 
Bill of mortality, mouthlv, 87, 175, 262, 
. 351,439,521 

Biographical memoirs of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, with a portrait, 217, 233, 
367, 452 • • • 

Blind people, on the capacities of, 39, 1 13 
Board of Agriculture, proceedings of, 56 
Bonaparte, dethronement of, 324 
... ■ i a poem, review of, 483 


of some, 1’0'J, 9H, 392, 457 
Charing, ancient village of, a fiction, 221 
Chateaubriand on Bonaparte and* the 
Bourbons, review of,- 493 
Child stealing, HlU for preventing* 422 
* Christ rejected,* Mr. West's gvaufi. piCr 
ture, described, 236 • 

Clarke, ^Mra. M. A.) celebrated, Sentence 
upon, for a libel, 165 , 

Climacteric disease, on the, 223 
*3 U 2 
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INDEX* 


Clerinde, French frigall, capture of, 252 Definitive treaty of peace, the, 500 
Cobbett, Mr. jeu d’esprit on bis religious Denmark, political state of, 68 
principles, 0 Devonshire, occurrences in, 169, 258, 435 

an avowed Catholic, 855 Diderot on the capacities qf blind people, 
Cochrane, Lord, and others, trial Of, and * 89j 1 IS * 

sentence upon, for a conspiracy, 507 Discourse on the fine arts, 21 1 
Coffee, difference of the English and con- Dodd's report op steam-engine passage 
tineqtal mode of preparing, 414 boats or packets, 1808 

*0 old, a certain method of curing, 140 Douglas, Afaj-Gcn. Sir John, death of, 257 
College of Physicians, the, proceedings of, Drury-lane theatre, performances at, 70, 
228 ' m, 822, 498 

Compass, variation of the, 235 Duchess of Gloucester, the late, interest- 

Cooke,* T. the miser, memoirs of, 61 iag particulars of her mother, 81 

Corn, monthly return of tbe prices of, 87, , Durham, occurrences in, 346 v 
„175» 263, 351,. 489, 521 C 

— — laws, observations on tbe, 421 , 489 East Indies, intelligence from, 426 
adulterated with clay, tbe discovery .Eccentricity of character, 438 
of, 435 , Edgeworth, R. L. Esq. letter of, on the 

Cornwall, occurrences in, 84, 258, 346, state of education in Ireland, 290 
435 . . «■ Education in Ireland, letters on the state. 

Corpse, curioufr exhumation of a, 260 .of, 289, 378 

Cossacks, account of the, 105 Elba, Isle of, (Bonaparte's residence), de- 

Covent Garden theatre, performances at, scribed, 398 
' 69, 143, 32! , 499 Erring secuhdem artem, 482 

County Surveys, 8, 97, 192, 2 77, ( 859, 446 Essex, occurrences in, 169, 259, 436, 520 
Criticism, original, —-Time's Telescope Evening’s Contemplation, a poem, writ- 
for 1814, or a Complete Guide to the ten in a French prison, by a sdtlor, 227 
Almanacks, 42— Grant’s Abridgement 

6f, and Key to his Grammar, 47— Nar- Facts, curious literary, 304 
rative of the J&ttle of Leip 2 ig, ib.— Fair Cheating, a new musical farce, 498 
. Lord Byron’s Corsair, a poem, 1$9— Farmer's Wife, the, a new comic opera, 
Reynolds* Safie, ah Eastern tale, 136 143 

—The Rejected Theatre, ib.— Faulk- Farms, small, advantage of, 259 

per’s Account of Fulham ,J222 — M'Hen- Farthing, Queen Anne's, interesting trial 

tjV*« Spanish Exercises, 226— Frostian a, concerning a, J548 

Id«— Q uarrels of Authors, 3 1 i— Histo- Faulkner’s Account of Fulham, review of, 

rical Sk^xhes of Politics %ud Public 222 

Meu, for the Year 1813, 813 — Pure Femafe, account of a, found entirely naked 
and undefiled Religion, a Sermon, 314 on the high mountains of the canton of 
—The Letters of Vetus, ib.— Lord By- Viedes$os, 449 
rod’s Ode to N&pojeon, *399—' Thorn- Fine arts, a discourse on the, 211 
hill’s Pdems, 401— G william's Exile of — — pn the progress of, In Germany, 
. Elba, a poem, 402— Chateaubriand on 373 c \ 

Bonaparte c and tlier Bourbons, 402— Fire and robbery, mysterious,' 78 
Merivale’s Ode to the Deliverance of Fires, dreadful, 79,166 
l Europe^ 483— Bonaparte, a poem, ih. Fish, extraordinary kind of, 438 
—The King against John Mitford, Esq. Flour, pian for reducing the price of, 77 
. a Trial tor Perjury, 485— The Love of Foote, Mr. the^ celebrated, some account 
Fame, a satire, 486— A Sketch from of, 225 
Ntyturfe, a rural poetm, lb.— Pratt's Lo- Foreign events, 253, 340, 426 
’ cel and Literary Account of Learning- Forster, J. L. Esq? letter of, dn the state 
.. ton, Warwick, &c, ib. — The Political * of education in Ireland, 378 

Memento, ib.— Brick wood’s ObseVva- France, political staje 'of, including de- 
tions on the Corn Laws and the Corn tails of the operations of the contending 
Trade, *489 armies, 65, 145, 240, 242, 322,416, 499 

Crown Prince of Swedet£?he, biographical Freuch Nati onal I nstitute , the, proceed- 
? memoirs of, 217, 283, 367, 452 . ' ‘ ~ — 

Cumber land, occurrences in, 84, 435 


Custom-house destroyed J rfire, 166 
Customs of the Lama ~ ftigion, its tern- 
, pks and sac^d places, 198, 463 

Davoust, Marshal, account of, 4<& 
Deafness, remedy for, 139 . 

Debtor and Creditor, a new comedy, 321 


ings of, 57 
■ ■■ — constitution, new, outline of, 340 

■■■ — royal family, their mode of living 

fo England, 435 '** 

Fro£, the, a destroyer of caterpillar#, $36 
Frostiana,or a'Hfotoryof theRiverThames 
in a Frozen State, review of , 226 
Frosty weather, Ihe &te,aecouht of, 75, 
250 


index. tan 

Gtlvuic battery, fonrtroction of, 235 Ireland, occurrence In, 282, 348, 438 ' 
Gae lights, improvements in, 142, 319 Italy, present stat^of medicine in, 141 ; 

paiette intelligence, 68, 147, 154, 240, political state of, 245, 420 

244, 252 I Jeu d’ esprit on Mr. Cobbett’s religious 

Geoffry, AbBe, death of, 258 principles, 6, 353 

George II. liberality of, 310 

(tojnany, .political state of, 68, 503 Kean, Mr. hjj performance of dfcylock* 

- on the progress of the fine arts 145 

in, 373 # Kejpble, Mr. bis reappearance at Covea{ 

Gleaner, the,.— Burning of Moscow, 220 Garden theatre* 09 ■ " ■ • 

Royal sensibility, 221 — Poverty of pj*y- Kent, a general description of* its climate, 
ticians ip Spain, ib.— Ancient village, soil, &c. 8, 97 

•f Charing, a fiction* ik — Liberality eff occurrences in, 85, 170, 348, 438 

George H. 310— Consecrated hounds, King, the, against Mitford, for peijttry* 
ib.— The atheist and the artificial globe, * review of, 485 


ib.— The ass at the meeting, ib.— Eng-* 
lish home-races in Pysia, ib. — Coer- 
jjive copyersions, 3 J 1 — An antiquarian's 
prayer, ib. — The Oedipus Judlicus, by 
. Sir Wm. Drummond, 48 J— Erring se- 
cundem artem, 482 — Practice of medi- 
cine among the Patagonians, ib.-^A 
repartee, ib. 

Goethe and Schiller, characters of, 30 
Gold and silver, prices of, 77 
Grand Alliance, the, a new allegorical 
" - piece* 499 

Grant’s Abridgment of, dnd Key to his 
Grammar, review of, 47 
Grattan, Right Hon. H. letter of, on the 
state of education in Ireland, 289 
Gwilliam’s Exile of Elba, a poem, 402 
• 

Hamilton, Lady, some interesting letters 
from Lord Nelson to, 478 
Hampshire, occurrence^ in, 1 70, 346 
Harlequin and the Swans, or the Bath of 
Beauty, 69 ^ 

— — Harper, or a Jump from Ja- 

pan, 70 

Heligoland, description of, 17 * 
Herefordshire, occurrences in, 259 
Historical Chronicle, 75, 159, 25Q, 334, 
426,511 y 

Sketches of Politics and Public 

Men, for the year 1813, review oi? 313 
Hoax, national, particulars of, 155— Trial 
of the conspirators, 5<y 
Jiobbes, Mr. Tbos. curious particulars In 
the life of. 33 

Holland, political state of? 67, 154, 244, 
420 m 

— ■» extract of a letter from, 343 

Horses, warm batfrfor, 320 
Horticultural Society, proceedings of, 410 
Hydrometer, universal, 140 
Hydrophobia, case of, 434 
Hygrometer* a new, 139 


Kite sloop of war, particulars concerning, 
83 

Knight’s, Mr. method of destroying thq 
insect that injures apple-trees* 410 

’Lama religion, customs of the, its tem- 
ples and sacred places* musical instru- 
ments, Ac. 198, 463 
Lancashire* occurrences in* 174, 437 
Leaky |hips, remedy to prevent then! 
sinking, 444 

Legislative Recorder, the, 7, 94, 185,372, 
357,^45 

Legros the hair-dresser, death of, and cool- 
ness of his wife on occasion, 306 
'Leicestershire, occurrences in, 85, 259 
Leipzig, battle of, remarkable occurrences 
connected with, 47 

interesting particulars 

of the, 119 

Le K&in, death and character of, 388 
Letters ofjVetus, the, review of, 314* 
jbeydeo, Dr. further partiapfej^of, 343 
Liberality of George II. 310» 

Library in Germany, ancient, discovery 
of, 142 . 

Life of Mr. Thof. Hobbes, curious parti- 
culars in the, 33 

Lincolnshire, occurrences jn, 85,347, 437 
Literary facts, curious, 304 
Liverpool, Lord, political account of, 392 
Institution, proceedings of, I 
Love in marriage*, on, 102 * 

of Fame, the, a satire, retiewofj ;486 

Louis XVIII. restored to the* throne of 
France, 324— Entrance of his Majesty 
into London, 335— His conversation 
with the Prince Regent, 338— Depar- 
ture for France, 339 — Entrance into 
Paris, 426 

Sggiug of, at Avignon, 387 
Lungs, affections of the, new remedy for* 
386 


Illuminations in London, 334 
Insolvent debtors act* abstract eof/ 485, 
, 372 

Iron into steel* conversion of, 57 
Ireland* on the state of education in* 39 9, 
378 


M‘ Henry's Spanish Exercises, review of* 
226 


M'lutfcsh, Sir J. politieel account of* 299 
Madhouses* proposed new regulations re- 
specting, 423 7 

Madman, curious account of a* 388 
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Mhgueiia, noxious fbiftura with, 320 
Marine pleats, or usa -fce^di, "bow to pro* 
item* 133 

Marriage*, on loro in, 1 02 

. ♦ mi singular, 433 

Marshal Davoust, sortie account of, 432 
Mjediciof, present state of, in Italy, 141 

« / practice of, among the Patago- 

011^481 

Memoir* of T. Cooke* the miser, 61— C. 
N. S. Sqnpini, 233—11. Seyraer, E*q. 
415— Count de Caglfcstro, 469-r*-Dr. 
Burney, 496 


Mackinlaw, ib. — Gen. Huddleston*, ib f 
—Lady Spencer, ib.— DtraheSs of Letn- 
ster, ib.— Abbe Geoffry, ib.— Dr. Leyr 
den, 343*~J. Williams, M 5 — Rev. W. 
Peters, ib.— A and M. Stevenson, ib.— 
W. Neutmtrch, ib.— Dr. Burney, lb.— 
Rev, Mr. Mathton, 433— Mr, S.-Polito, 
Willan, ib.— R. Wilton, ib.— 
'f. Thornton, Esq. ih. — Earl of Ayle.- 
bury, 434— Sir H Mann, Bart, ib.— 
Mr. Wm. Gardener, ib.— H Rk, ib,— 
Lord Auckland, il>.— Mr. Wilkins, ib, 
—Rev. II. Foster, ib. 


Mdrivale’a Ode to Jh© Deliverance of Hu* Ode to Napoleon, review of, 399 
4 tope, review of, 433 — — the Deliverance of Europe, rer 

Milk* remedy tor preserving, any length^ view of, 483 
' bp tithe, w Oedipus dudaicus, the, by Sir W. Drum- 

Mhtcmlsol Surrey* description of the, 446 inoml, 48 J ♦ 

times, wells, & c. jpre\ ention oi the ill ef- Orangejk Hereditary Pi incc of, political 


feds of bad air from, 1 39 
Miser, memoirs ol a, 61 
Moravian mod * of worship, on the. 296 


account of, 460 


, . Parliament, proceedings in, 246 , 330, ,*>04 

Moreau, Gen. anecdotes of the Iasi two Patagon.«ui , pmctxceot me hclne aaioug 
months of hit Hie* 21 the, 312 

Moscow a destruction of, de&cubvd l)y the Pan, the b,»th plicc of Jkr.adottc, ao 
* Moravian rm tsibuorles, 220 * count ol, amt of St Jt«n de Luz, the 

Mountain*! ol the Canton of Viedessos, the late head- quarters of the Duke ot Wel- 

high, account of a female found entire* hug ton, 116 

ly naked ou, 449 * Pcve, commerce, and no colonics, on, 

jif ijiiford, J. Esq. death of, 84, 168 1/8, 2o5 

Murder, extraordinary cases of, ]7(), 261, — the definite e treaty of, 500 

43 ^ * Pentateuch, ou the genuineness of the, 

126 

Nareusky, or the Road to Yaraslof, a new Penury, interesting tiidl for, 159 


comic opera, 71 
Narrative«jf the Battle of Leipzig, review 
of, 47 

shocking, of the loss bf the ship 

Asia, 425 / 

Naval actions, gallant, U57, 252 
Nelson, Lord, plan of, for conserving Bri- 
tish seamen in tune of peace, 444 


Persecution Cor religious opinions, seuti- 
ments of Thuaqu? ou, 89 
Poetry, original and selected, — Sonnets, 
55 — War Son'*’, ib. — Poetical Retort 
Courteous, 136’ — From the Italian of 
Guarifti, ib.— An Evening's Contem- 
plation in a French piisou, 227— Sou* 
net, 228 


- private letters li otn , to Lady Poland, on the method of i earing bees in , 
Hamilton, 478 61 * \ 

New South Wales, interesting intelligence Political ccorfbniy, an interesting article 
from, 253 * on, 178, 265 

Nield, dames, Esq death of, 237 and public characters, 202 , 298, 

Norfolk, occurrence* in, 85, 174, 347 392,457, 

Nortbamptpnshiie, occurrences in, 25 9, — Mememo, the, review of, 486 

43 # Poniatowsky, Pnnce, short account of, 42 

Northumberland, occurrences in, 259 Poor, on the afuirs of, 351‘ 

Norway, short account of its history, 143 Potatoes, singular wnprovement in *pre- 

■■ intelligence from, 343, 4l9 serving, 2 J 6 • 

Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 239 — v easy method of racing an early 

crop, 494 

‘Obituary,— Mr. Rrowne, 81— Mr Smith, Pratt’s Account of Leamingtrin, Warwick, 
ib.— X Mulford, 84, lW— Mrs. Mark- Birmingham, kc. review of, 486 

ham, 84— T. Lowteji, Esq. ib.— Hon. Prince Regent, the, political account 1 of, 
Captain Gore, 168;— Mrs. Sutton, 255— 202 0 

' Mrs. Bunion, 256— W. Williams, Esq. — on the condui t of, 

ib.— Mr. Wnght, ib.— M* Thorpe, 257 towards the Princess of \Y .jjes, 441 

—Me. T. Reynolds, ib.— J. Hill, Esq. PriJceas of Wale*, parliamentary pro- 
lb.— R. Ltoyd, Bq, ib.— Sit J. Douglas, ccfdmgs respecting her treatment, 504 

Esq. ib*— W. Lanc^Esq. — - Charlotte of Wales, political ac« 
ib ^iyTrmty^m St. fierre, 258— J^net cortbt of, 457 v 
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Hereditary, political ac* Society of Arts, proicedinrrof, 409 
count of, 460 | Somersetshire) occurrences in, SQ0, 347* 

* •wr Sswartzenberg, political account 436 
off, 300 . | Sonnets, 55, 228 

Provincial Occurrences, 84, 169, 258,346, Sonoini, C. N. 8. the celebrated traveller. 

435, 520 * . memoir* of, 236 ' ■/ 

Prussia, King of, bis visit to this cotmfry, 4 Spain, politic* state of, 67, 1 54, 4 19’, 503 
m company uitli the Emperor of Rus- Stacl, Mad. de p on the Moravian diode 6ff 
sia, particulars of, 511 • worship, 296 

Public Affairs, state of, for January, 65-— — . .* n . ■ ■ . on the progress of the An* 

February, 145— March, 240— April, 322 arts in* Germany, 373 

— ^lay, 416— dune, 499 * - — account of, 393 

Staffordshire, occurrences in, 86 

S uarreh of Authors, review of, 81 1 Stanhope, Lord, political account of, 396 
been transport, loss of, nnd 300 men, ftatutes, caputs of, passed in the 2d tea- 
women, and children, 84 • sion of the 5th parliament, 54 Geo. Hi. 

• — 

Redactions on letters which pn^cd ho- 
twt cn a M. P. uud a clerical magistrate, 
on the affairs of the poor, 353 
Refected Theatre, the, review of, 136 
Religious opinions, the sentiments of Thu- 
anus on persecution for, Hi) 

Repartee, a, 482 

Reynolds’s Salic, an Eastern talc, review 
of, 136 

Robberies various, 1 70, 4.57 
Robinson, Miss shocking lut£ of, 1 70, 3 17 
Roman urn, discovery of a, containing 
some valuable coins, 86 
Rousseau, Jedn-Juque*, anecdote of his 
death, 390 

Royal Society, proceedings of, 57, 235, 

317, 320, 409 # 

— — Academy, proceedings of, 410,490 

sensibility, 221 

Russell Institution, their anniversary 
meeting, 413 • 

Russia, Emperor of, his visit to this coun- 
try, in compiiiy with Jie Ktog^of Piu»- 
sia, &c. parlii iuaii» ol, 511 


357 

Steam-engine passage boats of packets, on 
the utility of, 309 

Stocks, prices of, 88, 176, 264 , 352 *, 440 , . 

522 • 

Stock-jobbing fraud, particulars of, 154, 
247,331 

Stones, preefous, how to prove the sound* 
nes>-!. off 3 16 

St. Jean de Luz, the late head-quarters of 
the Duke of Wellington, account of, 116 
St. Switlffiu, short biographical sketch of, 
346 • 

Sjiffolk, occurrences in, *43 7 
bu/efstitions, popular, in the Morea, 
A' hens, & 0 . no 9 

Rum* v, a general description of, 2 77, 359, 

4 16 • m 

occurrences in, 437 • * 

Sussex, ou m fences in, 174,^47 

jv -Jcneral drscriptioiimL. 192 

S\u.r« /enberg. Prince, accoin of, 300 
owidoii, political fftate of, 6?* 


Tec, •suhstitufos fos, 320 
'l iian es'fair, the late, account of, 250 
Sacrifices, on tlic institution aJd datuie Theatrical Recorder, the, 69, 143, 321, 
of, 26 * 498 

Thornhill's Poems, review of, 401 
Thornton, T. E^q. death of, 433 t 

Tbuamib, the sentiments of, oif persecu- * 
tion, 89 

Timber, valuable improvement of, 56 


Sadak and Kalasrado, a new piece, 12J 
Schiller and Goethe, chcracl^rs of, 30 
Schoherl’s Narrative of the Baltic of Leip- 
zig, review of, 47 • 

Scotland, occurrences in, 262, 438 


Seamen, P fit ish. Lord NeRcgTs plan for Time's Telescope for 18)4, review of, 42 

a .: a I i »iv i .i_. :<• 


conserving, in time of peace, 4 1 1 
Seyiiier^IIenry, E-q. minion* of, 415 
Ships, remedy for preventing the sinking 
of, when leaky, 444 
Shropshire, occurrem in, 259 
Silk, new method of dyeing it yellow, 1 10 
Skeleton, fossil female, 317 
Sketch from Mature, a rural poem, 486 
Sleep-walking, extraordinary instance of, 
85 

Slugs in gardens, mode of destroyii 
Soap-makers' residuum, new mode 
plying, 142 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water^&o* 
lours, proceedings of, 409 


Tokely, Mr. performance of, 72 
Toulimu, Dr. ou the sentiments express- 
ed by Tiiuanus against persecution for 
religioue. opinions, 89 
Townsend, Rev. JR on the institution and- 
nature of sacrifices, 26 

— on the genuineness of 
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